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The Nftwab of Paiaudir who hM aei- 
iled down eomfortabl^* in Indian crio 
bei and has quickly become an Idol of 
the crowds. Brilliant alike in baitlne 
and fleldinga he has proved himself 
also as a splendid captahip always 
ready to accept the chatlenfe offered 
by his rivals. That hie is popular loo 
in England where he blossomed in the 
eame is shown by his election to cap¬ 
tain Sussex in the county champion¬ 
ship of the 1966 season. 
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The DON Shows How 
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DRIVE A Me Hh«t. Thf onl> dftitkf«r ftrisr^ nthen therr 
it A Icndrnry on the hAtoiiuiii's pftri to lift the Ml. The 
exACt mom ml of impAOi when making' a drive will be fonad to 
correopond with the fortVArd defenitive sDoke. ThI* will enture 
keeping the boll on the ground. 

With the 'exception of the eover drive, the full fece of the 
bet Always meets the ball when driving, for a cover drive, the 
blade must be angled very slightly to direct It towards the off. 

Move the left foot dow'n the pitch, transfer the weight from 
the right to the left foot as the stroke is being made. Keep 
your eyes on the ball from the lime it leavco the bowler’s fingers 
to the time of linihhing your stroke and keep your head dow*n 
when making the stroke. - Tfo br Coiatnued^ 
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M.C.C. In Australia 


Closures Have 
Come To Stay! 



Australians aren't well dispos- 
A ed towards declarations of 
innings and M.C.C. skjipper Smith has 
certainly given the critics and the 
players somelhrig to think about here 
with seven closures in eight , games. 
Ilis last one came at the time of writ¬ 
ing in the game against Queensland 
when he closed twice. He closed four 
times in four innings in Perth and 
also in Sydney but the magnificent re¬ 
cord of Smith’s team to date should 
convince Australians that there’s 
more to a closiin* than we possibly 
havi' thought. 


It is. of course, a reflection upon 
the opposing bowling side if it* can’t 
dismis.s its opponents. I think it will 
be agreed even by the moderns, who 
look with a certain amount of cyni¬ 
cism upon those of other days, that 
there are not man>^ great bowlers 
around at the moment. O’Reilly, Grim- 
met. Larwood, Voce. Lindwall. Miller. 


By JACK FINGLETON 


Bedser and a few others many times 
proved that the side on which they 
played didn’t want any charity from 
its opponent in the way of a closure. 
Their job was to gel all ten wickets 
and do the task the hard way. but as 
I sec it, I think closures will very 
much become part and parcel of 
cricket in the future and so we must 
.iccept them and analyse them. 

/ In the game against Queensland. 

ihe home men were aftronted when 
■ Mike Smith set them the task on the 
^ final day of making 354 runs in 292 
I minutes for victory. My friend, Alan 
, McGilvray, who does match summa- 
\ Ties for the Australian Broadcasting 
^ Commission, came to me at lunch- 
«• !ime on thi.s final day. He asked me 
; what I thought of Smith's closure. I 
told him that I thought it was a good 
; one. He said he agreed. I told him fur- 
';fher that a side which has a conside- 
ruble leeway in a match, must give 
git self an advantage in a closure. It 



The touri^ M.C.C. teewn drew with Queensland prior to the First Test o* 
Brisbone. Grout shouts on appeal for catch ogoinst Boycott off Allan. It wo- 
upheld, and Boycott left for o "duck". 
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mustn't ifive the deficient side- a side 
which hadn’t earned it, an equal op¬ 
portunity of winning a match if it> 
tactics on preceding days didn’t war¬ 
rant this. And the slow run-crawl by 
Queensland on the Saturday—why is 
there so often bad cricket on a day 
when the biggest crowd is present?— 
had put the side in the descendance' 
because Smith’s men were always 
ahead of the scoring clock. 

McGilvray agreed with all this and 
told me that he had just said on the 
air that he thought Smith’s closure 
was a commendable one. We were 
chatting in the Press-box, which is 
above the dressing-room, when a mes- 
.sengcr came up and said Burge wished 
to see Mr. McGilvray. McGilvray 
went down and returned with a broad 



grin, ’’Peter,” he said, ”has just had u 
piece of me. He says he disagrees en¬ 
tirely with my opinion. He thinks 
Smith’s closure was a poor one and 
to> show his displeasure of it, he in¬ 
tends going in number six.” 

McGilvray stood his ground with 
Burge and explained how Smith’s 
closure was a worthy one. He got 
Burge to agree to give it a chance. 
And Burge did. He sent his openers 
out with instructions to blaze awa.v' 
alter a while and he changed his bat¬ 
ting order, putting himself first wic¬ 
ket down and moving up Veivers and 
Grout. It is now history that we had 
a most thrilling afternoon. The nevrs- 
papers of the morning are full ot 
'^Queensland’s brave and gallant effort 
to win against the clock.” It could 
well have been a vastly different and 
sad story. 

Closures are part and parcel of tht 
game in England. I have not alway; 
been over-keen about them. It ha.-- 
happened often there that two sides 
will play “doggo” for two days and 
then perform all manner of rather 
.silly things, putting on batsmen to 
bowl “donkey-drops” to induce quick 
runs, to bring closures to try and get 
a result on the last day. There arc 

Continued on next page 
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MC-C. IN AUSTRALIA 

C^jrrtinued frott, previous pa«ic 

bad aspects about this type of criC' 
ket but I think I am changing my 
mind about the principle of closint; 
an innings when s side is deficient 
in bowling strength. 

Smith's M C.C side is not a parti¬ 
cularly strong one but if a skipper car 
set a bail for the opposition, he car. 
often bring about a Against hi.^ -g 

better parts Burge decided to give it 
a go in Brisbane and got close to vie 
lory. So. too, did Smith. There wen- g 

only two Queensrand wickets to fall A 

at the end, with 39 needed in 20 mi- I 

riutes. By inducing his opponents to J 

take risks. Smith garnered .some wic- g 

ket.-:. I think his closure was a good m 

one and 1 have no complaints if the g 

skipper who previously makes most oi % 

the running, as Smith did in thL*’ ^ 

game, leaves himselt an “escape I 

clause.” Smith could have .sewn th< ■ 
game up for a draw' at the finish st. fl 
Ihet the o<lds were on his .side. m 

reams which have to tour Englann j 
m the future will have to give thi:^ ■ 
rInsure matter plenty of thought, A n 
;j:ood touring .skipper will need to bt ■ 
a good mathematician because ch>- m 
sures have come to stay in England. I ^ 
wonder whether we will see them it m 
Tests? I think I wrote this summer 
how an Englishman in Perth grumbi- 
ed to me that he wondered whether ® 
Bobby Simpson would be making any I 
sporting c\isures this series. He was ^ 
reverting lu the time at Old Traflorr! 
last year *when Simpson played ultra- 
safe—having won at L.eeds the Te.'U 
before-“-with slow batting tactics and 
reached (i56 for eight before he dec 
larod. England followed Simp.son’=- V 
crawl, reasoning that his late closure 
had deprivcfl the game of any chance 
of a finish. A Test .skipper might yet 
win a Test by setting his opponent 
‘juicy’ target, so inducing him to have 
a go 
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7 here if, o deficocv obout the cover drive cxc 
cuJcci by Russell off Lille He too hit a century 
t 10 rgre; to be c-xocf. 


Ail I be irouble token bj/ bospectocJod Smith 
was to kecr a bol! from Duncon owoy from 
w»ckct. 
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M.C.C. IN AUSTRALIA 


yHE iirokc that ended Grouf'b stay Barber took o 
catch ot SQuarc-*eq oft Titmus 
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Post*War Giants 

A Fighter 
All The Way! 


Bill Edrich was a great batsman ancf a fine all-round 
cricketer and broke many records; but above all he 
was famous for his ''guts'\ Nothing scared him, and 
he fought all the way till the Iasi ball. 


By HARVEY DAY 


his time was second only to W. G. 
Grace. Hobbs and Hayward were 
Cambridgeshire men; Tom Gravoney 
was born in Riding Mill, Northumber¬ 
land, and Brian Edrieh, Bill’s nephew, 
now in Australia, is a Norfolk man. 
Bill's brothers. B.R. and G.A., played 
for Kent and Lancashire respectively. 
The list of minor county cricketers 
who have niade a name fur ihem- 
selve:". ir; as a piece of string. 

SoTYU* are born Muth cricket in their 
blood. The Edriches who played for 
Middlc.sex, Kent, Lancashire and Sur¬ 
rey belong, t*^ that brood. They say 
that the first siiunds that emanated 
from Bill Edrich’^: lips when he was 
ijorn souruit‘;i like “How’s that?” but 
the listeners may have been confus- 
e(b Anyway, the Edrrfhes, like the 
Crawleys and Christophersons. have 
Uirncd iMjt family elevens and in 1938 
a team cumpo.sed entirely of the Ed- 
nrh lannly, led by William Archer 

Corrffooed on next poge 


rf’iHE yeai was 1941 and the; scene 
the cricket ground of the local 
squire, Colonel Birkbeck. at Massing- 
ham, w'here the Squire’.s Eleven was 
to play the Blenheim Squadron sia- 
tinned near the village. The Vi.A.F 
skipper. Squadron Leader “Tubby” 
Clayton was furious. Each time he 
arranged foi his team to play there 
was one man short. This time the de¬ 
faulter was a new'ly-juined Pilot Offi¬ 
cer named Edrich. 

“Why the holt isn’t he here?” bark¬ 
ed the Squadron Leader. “I tnought 
he was a keen cricketer.” 


“So he is, sir,” miklly remarked 
one player; “but 1 think he’s ever the 
Frisian Islands, after shipping.” 

“Well, he'd better 'ne back in time 
—after all the trouble I've taken to 
arrange this fixture.” 

Five minutes before the game w'as 
due to start Pilot Officer Edrich ar¬ 
rived, wearing under his uniform the 
tattered England sweater he always 
slipped on for luck before going out 
on .sorties. That day soon after twelve, 
his fighter had been attacked by twm 
ME ilOs for a quarter of an hour and 
he had shot one down. Two Blen¬ 
heims were missing. 

[I w-as a sleep-hungry Edrich who 
took guard that afternoon at 2-30 and 
hit runs in half an hour, includhig 
three sixes over the elms, before run¬ 
ning himself out to give others a 
chance! 

In Their Blood 


Edrich, who proved to be such a 
pillar of the England side just after 
the war, was born, as so many other 
distinguished cricketers were, in a 
minor county—Norfolk. 


This did not interfere with his 
cricketing prowess for Sidney Barnes, 
greatest of English bowlers, and Eric 
Hollies, came from Staffordshire, as 
does Higgs, now in Australia. A.P.F. 
Chapman, a former jBnglish captain 
who made his name as a hitter and 
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Edrich, a farmer (Biir$ father) play¬ 
ed Norfolk, led by Michael Falcon, 
former captain of Cambridge Univer* 
sity, and beat it on the ground at 
Barton Hall, owned by a squire with 
the unlikely name of Trubshaw. 

A Real Hero 

From his schooldays Bill Edrich 
was a born ball-games player; tennis, 
hockey, squash and golf. He pfayed 
football ioj: Tottenham Hotspurs. 

The family took it for granted that 
he would become a farmer like his 
i father and his uncle Edwin, but while 
at Bracondaic School he was so good 
at cricket that he decided to make 
the game his livelihood, if possible. 
While still at school he was invited 
to play for Norfolk against Suffolk 
. and the headmaster gave permission, 
provided Bill returned to school at 
night. Travelling by air, he left with 
his cricket bag and returned to tell 
his friends that he had made top 
score—92 runs! That night he was a 
real hero. 

In 1932 at the age uf 16 he played 
for Norfolk against All-India and 
faced the bowling of Nissar and Amar 
Singh, two of the finest bowlers In¬ 
dia has produced. Norfolk was skittled 
for 49 runs, of which the schoolboy 
%nade 20. In his second knock he 
scored 16. 

When the West Indians played Nor¬ 
folk he faced the terrifying Martin- 
dale and made 35 runs. He was then 
17 They gave him his county cap and 



•font Ik 

he was recognised as the No. 3 bats¬ 
man for Norfolk! 

When he confessed to his father 
that he wanted to be a professional 
cricketer he got a distinctly chilly 
reception and was told that it was 
sheer madness for a boy with a good 
education to toy with the idea of a 
career so precarious, for in pre-war 
days unless at the very top of the 
tree a professional's life was hard and 
discouraging. There were then no per¬ 
quisites from advertisements, TV, and 
ghosted book and newspaper articles 
from which pros now make four, and 
even five-figure, incomes. 

The Start 

In winter one might not be able to 
find a job and few last longer than 
35 or 40 in the game. But Rdrich 
showed the same determination he 
was later to exhibit at the wicket and 
on the advice of Miles Falcon wrote 
to Northant.s. one of the weakest 
counties, a.sking for a trial. Northants 
could not afford to experiment with 
him, so he turned to Kent. But they 
like home-grown produce. In despe¬ 
ration he got into touch with Middle¬ 
sex, who employes a very big staff, 
and it decided to take a gamble on 
him. 

He arrived at Lord's one April 
morning with his hand split 

between forefinger and thumb, the 
result of an accident with a farm trac¬ 
tor. He went into the nets with a 
handkerchief round his hand and later 
sent down a few fast balls to Ronald 
Aird, then Assistant Secretary. 

“I think you'll do,” said Aird. “Go 
along with Fenner,” Fenner was Chief 
Coach. 

That was the start. He helped to 
pull the roller, sold score cards and 
did odd jobs. When M.C.C. members 
wanted batting practice he bowled to 
them at the nets. In winter he played 
soccer. During the season the M.C.C. 
sent him out with its elevens to play 
against .schools and clubs. Sometimes 
when free he played for Norfolk and 
in this way kept his hand in. His 
great friend, with whom he was later 
to break many records, was Denis 
Compton. 

A New Star 

In an M.C.C. game against Surrey 
during his qualifying period, he got a 
century and put on 296 with Patsy 
Hendren, then in the last year of his 
great career. Hendren taught him 
more about cricket than anyone. 

In 1936 he played nine innings, 
scored three centuries and was se¬ 
cond in the national averages. Ham¬ 
mond was on top. 

In 1937, when he was 21, Edrich in 
his first full season for the county, 
scored 2,000 runs—and a new star had 
arisen. That winter he toured India 
with Lord Tennyson and made 1,231 
runs with a highest score of 140 not 
out and an average of 42.44. Hard- 
staff was 42.00; but in Tests Edrich 
was first with 39.50. 

Incidentally, in 1937 India had only 
one selector—Colonel Mistry. 

The year 1938 was a wonderful one 
for him. He made 1,000 runs in May, 
a notoriously difficult feat performed 
by a handful of cricketers in the long 
history of the garnet W. G. Grace, 
W. R. Hammond, Hallows, T? Hly*' 

Conpnui^ 
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R G. Nodkorni, skipper ot Bomboy tCGfn, returning to the povilion along with o couple ot Bcnv 
bay players after Bomboy's victory over Saurashtra in the Ranji Trophy match. 


IN DEFENCE OF RANJI TROPHY 


B ombay started its defence of the 
Hanji Trophy this season on a 
triumphant note. Its resounding vic- 
sories over Maharashtra and Saura¬ 
shtra placed it in a comfortable posi¬ 
tion for the top honours in the West 
Zone league. By its latest innings vic¬ 
tory over Saurashtra it has collected 
23 points with a match in hand. 

The home team thus avenged its 
last year's defeat at the hands of Ma* 


boosting up the score and the innings 
came to an end at 381 runs just be¬ 
fore the break on the second day of 
the match. 

For the visitors, Anwar Shaikh, the 
collegian from Nasik, impressed 
very much as a paceman. With pro¬ 
per training he should before long be 
a good wicket-keeper for his side. 
He would have bagged more than 
two wickets in his hrst match in the 


catch by off-spinner Diwadkar. The 
visitors' innings ended at 245 runs 
conceding a first innings lead of 136 
runs to the home team. 

Left-hander Ajit Wadekar cornered 
the glory in Bombay's second knock. 
He remained unbeaten with 101 runs. 
He collected his century in 100 mi¬ 
nutes with the aid of 13 fours and one 
six. At close, Bombay had made 156 
runs for four wickets. 


harashtra on the matting wicket at 
Satara (in Western Maharashtra) 
where it had lost the match on first 
innings. Though the loser was well 
served by its pace-bowlcrs it was 
rank bad fielding which was respon¬ 
sible for Maharashtra's defeat. Slip 
fieldsmen were butter-fingered in ac¬ 
cepting sneaks from batsmen parti¬ 
cularly against Adhikari, the Shivaji 
Park Gymkhana batsman. By these 
Idpses, the team from across the 
ghats lost the opportunity of prevent¬ 
ing the home team from building up 
a good total. Adhikari, who opened 
the innings with Farouk Engineer, 
went on to collect 110 runs before he 
was bowled by Bhosle. This was 
Adhikari's ninth three figure innings 
in first class matches. He was at the 
crease for about four hours and had 
ten boundary strokes in his score. 

Skipper Nadkarni had a good match. 
He' ioored 62 runs. His dismissal by 
Bhoele at short fine leg off Kher was 
a ig^taeular one. This beautiful catch 
the earlier lapses witness- 
' tan-enders. oi^ 'tiia 


Ranji Trophy but for fielding lapses. 

Maharashtra failed to give a good 
account of itself in reply. It started 


By V. VENKATESWARAN 


disastrously losing three quick wic¬ 
kets for 21 runs. The successful bow¬ 
ler was Ramakant Desai. His victims 
were Kher. Gore and skipper Borde. 
However, Maharashtra's reputation 
was partially salvaged by the plucky 
displays by the collegian Kanitkar and 
veteran Bhonsle. These two could 
have entirely transformed the outlook 
of the game had not Bhonsle attempt¬ 
ed an impossible single and in the 
process made Kanitkar lose his wic¬ 
ket. Kanitkar scored 61 runs in 204 
minutes and hit six times to the ropes 
It was left to Bhonsle to dmninate 
the innings. He executed several bea¬ 
utiful shots in front of the wicket. 
However, he wee unhicky In: hot get* 
tliHI 






Bombay overwhelmed Saurashtra 
by an innings and 110 runs. The latter 
was bundled out for 100 runs. Pace- 
man Desai and leg-spinner Vishu Lele 
bagged four wickets each for 27 and 
37 runs respectively. Indrajitsinhji 
was the only batsman of the visiting 
team to offer resistance and he col¬ 
lected 32 runs. 

Bombay's batsmen revelled against 
the limited attack of the visitors. 
Wadekar was again the top scorer for 
the home team with 100 runs. This 
was his third century in successive 
matches. He batted for 100 minutes 
and had 13 fours. Dilip Sardesai also 
played a plucky innings to score 90 
runs which included nine fours. He 
was at the crease for' 159 minutes. 

The visitors disappointed in their 
second Innings. This time the innings 
folded up to the attack of offspinner 
Diwadkar who claimed six wickets for 
19 runs. In schoolboy Parsana, the 
Saurashtra team has got a good all 
rounder^ He impressed fn the second 
scored 22. The visiters 
efut tfnt ,194 c^ns.. 
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ward, and D. G. Bradn in (1930 and 
1938). 

Failure In Tests 

Automatically he became a Test 
probable but so tickle is the goddess 
of cricket that he could do nothing 
right against the Australians. By any 
standards he was a failure and the 
newspapers splashed glaring head¬ 
lines which said: ‘‘Edrich Has not got 
Test Ti-mperamenl." In an innings in 
which England scored 903 for 7 at 
the Oval his share was a paltry 12. 

Nevertheless on Hammond's recom¬ 
mendation he was taken on tour to 
South Africa where he made hieh 


scores and even centuries against 
provincial sides, but failed miserably 
ill Tests, until the final game. In that 
Te st South Africa made 530 in the 
first innings and England 316-- 
Edrich 11. 

In their second knock the South 
Africans hit 481, leaving England 696 
for victory. At the start of the inn¬ 
ings Hammond took Edrich aside. 
“I’m going to put you in first wicket 
down. This is your last chance in this 
Test series. You can make runs, Bill, 
if you try. Don’t be afraid to go for 
the ball if you can see it.” 

Edrich determined, whatever the re¬ 
sult, to play his natural game. His 
first ball was on the leg slump and 
he clouted it for four. Hutton had 
been dismissed for 55, then Edrich 


and Gibb batted fluently; Gibb made 
a century and Edrich went on to 
score 219. When the match was aban¬ 
doned on the 9th day, England need¬ 
ed 42 to win and had five wickets in 
hand. 

in Real Class 

There were critics in plenty who 
said that he was a “blue-eyed boy” 
who. had he not been a Middlesex 
player, always performing under the 
eyes of the selectors, would never had ' 
received so many chances. But the 
truth is that he had real class but 
like all cricketers sometime in their 
career, had struck a bad patch. Ham¬ 
mond, a wonderful judge of the game, 
realised this and persisted with him. 

In 1939 bombs stopped play and ex¬ 
cept for occasional one-day games 
Edrich had little cricket. In 1945 he 
played in the Victory Tests and in 
1946 when the M.C.C. decided to 
send a team to Australia he v/as given 
a place, though only after fighting 
haid, for the selectors remembered 
his previous failures and he was no* 
selected for the first two Victory Test.s, 
and did not bat in the final one at 
the Oval. 

England’s side in Australia was a 
weak one with no bowler, ana 

Alec Bod.ser, medium i.ast, had to do 
most of the donkey work. Hammond 
had put on weight and though still 
a great cricketer, was past his best 
and suffered back trouble. Wright 
bow'led magnificently, but as usual 
lucklessly. The English batting lacked 
consistency. The Austraiian.s, on the 
other hand, still had Bradman and 
Hassett, new batting stars in Miller 
and Morris, and two fast bowlers, 
Miller and Lindwall who comparoo 
wilh Gregory and Macdonald, were 
so deadly 20 years earlier. McCool 
was a great leg spinner. 

His Great Year 

Edrich did well. At Sydney he 
made 119. In the Melbourne Te.st bis 
score Was 85 when he played a ball 
hard on to his pads and w'ar. gix’en 
out L.B.W. 

Hi.s great year was 1947 when he 
made 3,539 runs with a highe.st inn¬ 
ings of 267 not out and an average of 
80.43, standing second to Denis Comp¬ 
ton who scored 3,816 run.s, both beat¬ 
ing Hayward’s 3,518 run.s. scored in 
1906. 

Figures tell onl^* part of any cric¬ 
keter’s story. They reveal nothing of 
the odds against which he has battled. 
Edrich had to open the bowling for 
England in many a Test simply be¬ 
cause there was no other fast bowler. 

He was a top class slip or in any 
position near the wicket and against 
Surrey at Lord’s in 1949 held six cat¬ 
ches. During his career be figured 
in some very big stands: 424 not out 
with Compton against Somerset; 370 
for England v South Africa; 304 
against Gloucester. His highest score 
was 267 not out against Northants and 
his best bowling figures seven for 48 
against Worcester. In 1947 he turned 
amateur and in 1951 became joint 
captain^ with Compton, of Middlesex. 

Above all things he will be remem¬ 
bered as a cricketer who played thja 
game . with' all his. might and hi ^he 
rlght^irlt; whether. battifigt boseliht;'; 
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Schools Cricket 


GAVASKAR DOMINATES! 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


T he West Zone regained tne Cooch. 

Behar trophy from North Zone 
by virtue of it.s first innings lead over 
last year’s rhampion in the final of 
the All-India Schools cricket tourna¬ 
ment played at the Bombay Gym* 
khana ground. 

West Zone, a well-balanced side 
consisting of eighi Bombay school 
player^, fully deserved its victory. 
This is its 8th success in the 13-year- 
oJd tournament The West Zone was 
well served by many fine all rounders 
who excelled themselves. Against 
North Zone the home team for no 
reason or rhyme played for safety in 
the second inning.s and was content to 
bank upon ils first innings lead. This 
safety first tactics adopted by the 
home team, in.slead of going in for 
outright victory, came in for much cri¬ 
ticism. 

This year’s tournament brought to 
the fore many promising cricketers. 
Sunil Manohar Gavaskar towered 
above tnem all. A student of the St. 
Xaviers High School. Gavaskar hit 
the headline.s when he played against 
the Central Zone. He remained un¬ 
beaten with 248 runs and with opener 
Anwar Quereshi who scored 203 runs 
he was concerned in a first wicket 
partnership of 421 runs. He followed 
up this performance with another good 
one when he scored 222 runs against 
the East Zonj. Finally against North 
Zone, he made a useful 85. Bombay 
has a fine opening batsman in Gavas¬ 
kar who has got all the virtues of an 
opener. His favourite stroke is the 
square-cut. Eknath Solkar, skipper of 
the West Zone team, is another good 


all-rounder. Solkar, a left-arm bowler 
sent down his deliveries in an intel 
ligent manner. His bowling bears dose 
resemblance to that of “Bapu’’ Nad- 
karni. He is also a forceful bat. In 
Milind Rege, the home team has a 
good off-spinner. He bovded extremely 
well against North Zone. Madgavkar, 
Qureshi. Bashiruddin and Baxi are ail 
sound batsmen of the home side. 

North Zone w'as also a well-balan¬ 
ced team with the Amarnath brothers 
dominating. Surinder Amarnath is a 
left-handed batsman. He imparted 
power to his cover drives and revel¬ 
led in pulls and hooks. His brother, 
Mahinder Amarnath, is an opening 
bowler. He swings the ball intelli¬ 
gently. The home team batsmen fell 
easy victims when they chased his 
oulswingers and provided catches to 
wicket-keeper S. P. Singh. S. P. Singh 
also showed excellent anticipation in 
snapping batsmen at the wicket. Jas- 
bir Singh was a fine left arm bowler. 
He was responsible for hi.s side's cre¬ 
ditable win over the South Zone in 
the semi finals. He puzzled the bats¬ 
men and tied them down with his leg- 
spinners*^. 

The South Zone could not bring out 
its full team, {..leading players of the 
Madras State could not make the trip 
because of examinations. This natu¬ 
rally weakened the team. Inder Kumar 
with his oft-spinners and Arun Ku¬ 
mar with his leg spinners impressed 
as promising bowlers. 

The matches played at Bombay 
during the penultimate and final 
rounds were entertaining and provid¬ 
er excellent fare. In the match bet¬ 


ween South Zone and North Zone, the 
former, batting first, was skittled out 
for a paltry total of 106 runs, Jasbir 
Singh and Mahinder Amarnath doing 
most of the damage. The former claim¬ 
ed six wickets for 30 runs while the 
latter bagged the first three wickets 
at the expense of 32 runs. Rashid 
Mirza was the top scoier for the 
South Zone with 49 runs. 

A captain’,^; innings by Surinder 
Amarnath featured North Zone's first 
innings. He scored 111 runs with the 
aid of If] fonr.c. The North Zone was 
all out for 284 rut^s. South Zone dis¬ 
appointed in the second innings too 
and was all out for 96 runs enabling 
its rival to rcgi.ster victory by an in¬ 
nings and 82 runs. Mahinder Amar¬ 
nath ran through the side capturing 
seven wickets for 18 runs. 

The other semi-final, between West 
and East Zone .saw the home batsmen 
ruling the roost. West Zone was ail 
out for 472 runs. The principal scor¬ 
ers were’ S. M. Gavaskar 222, M. D. 
Regc 55 and A. Bashiruddin 41. East 
Zone made 165 and 117 runs respec¬ 
tively. in the second innings skipper 
Eknath Solkar was in fine form. He 
returned an impre.s;sivc analysis of 
18.3*12-10-5. 

In the final, between the North Zone 
and the West Zone, the former batting 
first was all out for 199 runs. Surin¬ 
der Amarnath was the top scorer for 
his side with 109 runs. Solkar was the 
outstanding bowler for his side. He 
captured four wickets for 55 runs. The 
home team, in reply, scored 266 runs. 
Once again Surinder Amarnath batted 
splendidly to score 57 runs out of his 
side’s total of 219 runs. Rege with his 
ofF-spinners did most of the damage 
to claim six wickets for 65 runs. In 
the second knock,, the home team’s 
batting became dull, once its star 
batsman was dismissed for nine runs. 
At stumps it scored 130 runs. 

Dr. P.. V. Cherian, the Governor 
of Maharashtra, was the chief guesi 
and gave away the prizes.. Youngster 
Gavaskar got the Mukerjee prize for 
the Best ^hoolboy cricketer, institu¬ 
ted by Mr. V. Pattabhiraman, Vice- 
President of the Madras Cricket Asso¬ 
ciation. 





The Maharashtra team marching past Gen, J. N. Chaudhuri, Ch»ef of the Army Staff, who inaugurated the competition. 


R eplacing the militant mood 
and the war slogans of Septem- 
ber» sport returned to its own in 
October* It attained full glory with 
the Asian badminton tourney at 
Lucknow and the Women^s Hockey 
National at Poona. General J. N. 
Chaudhuri, India’s victorious Army 
Chief, took time off to visit the hoc¬ 
key field in Poona where he inau¬ 
gurated the 19th women’s National 
hockey on October 29. 

It was a delightful sight to wit¬ 
ness girls from all corners of the 
country display their skill on the 
excellent Army School of Physical 
Training ground that left nothing to 
grumble about. The winning women 
of Mysore, who had had a mono¬ 
polistic hold on the coveted Lady 


Ratan Tata Trophy for the sixth 
successive year, left behind an in¬ 
delible impression on the minds of 
thousands of fans as well as critics. 
The champion team bore the stamp 
of class in whatever it did and none 
ever grudged its continued domi¬ 
nance over other State teams. The 
international, Rita Britto, especial¬ 
ly, sparkled and dazzled so much 
throughout the tourney, that she at 
once became the idol of the appre¬ 
ciative crowds. 

Double Hat Trick! 

A tournament of any kind can 
hardly be contemplated without 
one-sided games. But in the Poona 
National, these were few and far 


between even in the pre-quarter 
final stage. Most of the fixtures 
turned out interesting encounters. 
In the opening engagement, the re¬ 
doubtable Railways routed the raw 
and innocent Hinjachal Pradesh 
side by a plethora of 13 goals—the 
highest tally in the tournament— to 
nil. The match may be worth a 
mention because of the fact that 
Mary Sequeira {nee D’Souza), the 
Railway inside-right and double in¬ 
ternational (hockey and athletics) 
achieved the distinction of a double 
hat-trick while cracking seven 
goals. The girls from Gwalior shap¬ 
ed much better before getting tame¬ 
ly eliminated by Kerala 0-3. 

Thrills, excitements and some 
mild surprises were provided in the 
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SUPREME 


By SADASHIV PALSULE 


keenly-contested tussles. The three 
meetings between Delhi and Guje^ 
rat proved lively struggles for sup¬ 
remacy. The Gujerat girls played 
skilful hockey and by virtue of their 
technical superiority in the game, 
always enjoyed initial leads—twice 
through right-inner Varsha Chokshi 
Delhi team possessed better sta¬ 
mina and ultimately prevailed, 2-1, 
against the run of play. The deli¬ 
cate Gujerat girls could not last 
out after two previous clashes over 
extra time. Delhi owed its triumph 
to the bespectacled Jasmeet Ran- 
dhawa, who resorted successfully 
to a favourite trick. As soon as 
Delhi was a goal down, Jasmeet 
every time moved up into right-in 
position from the right-back to earn 
an unfailing equaliser. This she 
could do because actually she be¬ 
longed to the forward line being 
perhaps Delhi’s best shooter. She 
had to fall back in order to serve as 
a wedge inside a boneless defence. 

Shock For Railways 

After a long period of disputes 
and splits, Bombay had returned to 
the National with a combined 
might. Studded with veterans and 
reputed stars such as Julie Dunne. 
Joyce Hyams, Violet (Cuckoo) 
Peters, Ann Noronha, Jean Robb, 
Lira D’Souza etc., the Bombay con¬ 
tingent was a strong challenger to 
Mysore and Maharashtra, last 
year’s finalists. Twice was it held 
by the youthful and plucky Hydera¬ 
bad girls who put up quite a credit¬ 
able performance. Bombay could 
storm past the spirited Andhra re¬ 
sistance 5-1, only when the teams 
met on the third occasion. With her 
highly imaginative moves, speedy 
goal-mouth thrusts and sure shoot¬ 
ing ability, Hyderabad’s Audrey 
O’Dath stood out as the best centre- 
forward in the tournament, while 
veteran Audrey Brown gave glimp¬ 
ses of her past glory. 

The overconfident Railways had* 
a bit of shock treatment when Nag¬ 
pur nosed it out 0-1. The individual 
merit of the twin internationals— 
Mary and Stephie Sequeira—was 
not enough for the Railways line¬ 
up which, otherwise, Iqoked without 
flesh and bone. 

All the favourites—Bombay, Ma¬ 
harashtra, Mysore and Madras— 
sailed into the semi-finals with a 
diminishing degree of comfort in 
that order. Respectively they beat 
Kerala (7-0). Nagpur (4-0), Maha- 
keshal and Delhi (1-0). The 



A section of the crowd keenly following the progress of the final. 


fight against their rivals. Nagpur 
unnecessarily became a nervous 
lot while facing the host and last 
year’s runner-up. Because of Delhi’s 
determined resistance, the Madras 
score was restricted to the narrow¬ 
est count. Jasmeet Randhawa tried 
her pet trick of shifting herself into 
the right-in berth during the second 
half. But that left Delhi's defence 
exposed to easy penetration and 
Pam Murari, Madras’s inside-left, 
flicked in the solitary goal. 

Sensational Win 

Hockey in its many coloured 
splendour could be seen during the 


penultimate rounds. Madras aveng¬ 
ed its last year’s defeat at Bhopart 
with a sensational 2-0 win over Ma¬ 
harashtra who had fielded practi¬ 
cally the same side. Maharashtra 
backs particularly let the team 
down by just hitting the ball rash 
and wild, the most experienced in¬ 
ternational Dolly Tarapore being 
the chief culprit. 



Mvftort'A Htiida-left ShirlivFitzgerald scoring Mysore's third 
kt fhe finot ogainsf Modros. 
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Btont A PAsmic 


WOMEN S NATIONAL 
HOCKEY 

Continued horn previous page 

pile a n?jsly lime under the Bom¬ 
bay bar, Joyce Hyams allowed 
Mysore only ii slender 1-0 lead in 
the first half. Violet Peters, Bom¬ 
bay’s sharp and sure .shooter, had 
hard luck and a spell ol frustration 
as she was not able to beat the My- 
even with easy sit- 
ttis. B"orfij;!t;.s fluctuated durinti the 
sectmd session when Bombay fought 
back witli Vengeance and vah.uice 
Peters led the attack ikjw and suc¬ 
ceeded in getting tht> equaliser in 
the 111th minute. Two g<tuis flashed 
in the hectic five numdes from 
close The first w.a.s a sole etlort re¬ 
sulting in a real gem by Bita Britlo 
of Mysore, followed i.iy another 



/Vivsrorc'i, ^.cnrrc torsAForcl Nirmala Mandh'•nna scoring Mysore's fourth Qool 
ogomst Modras in <he hnab 



Violet Peters of Bombay (right) mokes o bee-)«c.o for o goal but is foiled ly 
Mv'jjcrc's goal-keeper, in the semi-f^nar 


equaliscr by Violet Peters. Extra 


ful majecty and mastery of My¬ 
sore. Fitzerald (2), Mandhanna (1) 
and Shobha Shridha an (1) scored, 
but the international Britto sisters 
— Rita and the elder Elvcra—were 
the leading light.s of the last even¬ 
ing, Th€» most admirable combina¬ 
tion between them w^as a treat to 
watch and a text book lesson for 
the students of the game. Although 
carrying a deep cut on her fore¬ 
head. Rita flew like a jet over the 
left flank to send in marvels of cen¬ 
tres. 

Bombay and Maharashtra, with 
.. goal each, tied .for the third place. 

The standard of the game show¬ 
ed vast improvement over that of 
the Bhopal championship last year. 
The re-entry of Bombay was cer¬ 
tainly in.s'trumentab to a large ex¬ 
tent, for such a heartening pro¬ 
gress. Mysore itself ivas a much 
bettei side in c<m»bination, posi¬ 
tioning and intelligent planning. 
Nagpur, Kerala and Hyderabad 


time saw no addition to the score. 

Having to play continuously al¬ 
most for a week. Bombay was an 
overoxhausied and injured batta¬ 
lion in the replay. It had conse¬ 
quently 10 swallow defeat 0-3, all 
made alter the breather fShirley 
Fitzerald 2, Nirmala Mandhanna 
1). Mysore had the correct strategy 
of keeping Peters vigilantly policed 
all the time and prevented her from 
functioning eficctiveiy. 

Mysore's Mastery 

Madras starlcd off with a “ct>up’', 
as it were, in the final but finished 
easy meat for th^'^ champion women 
from Mysore, 1-1, A snap goal with¬ 
in a minute after the bully-off by 
centre-forward Betiy O'Brien, sug¬ 
gested an explosive pattern of play. 
That was. however, all that Madras 
could do. For the rest, o ic was 
8impl;i{ .left to witness the wonder^ 
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too had improved commendably. 
The Madras contingent was consi¬ 
derably strengthened by the pre¬ 
sence of Dr. Pam Murari and Dolly 
Ireland who could not assist last 
year. The Madras girls played 
calm and constructive hockey. 

Highest Scorer 

As regards individual skills, it 
was good to see Violet Peters re¬ 
maining at her best over a long pe¬ 
riod of about a decade and a half. 
Holder of the national title in hur¬ 
dles. Violet uses her long strides to 
good purpose. Bursting frequently 
into brilliant break throughs, she 
is a constant menace to any set of 
defenders. In the matter of marks- 
manship, very few forwards can • 
compare favourably with Violet 
Peters. Her aggregate of about a 
dozen goals in the 19th National at 
Poona stands far ahead of that of 
anyone else. The nippy Nirupama 
Ghanckai of Bombay revealed high 
potentials. To my mind, she fits 
better in the pivotal position than 
any other role in the attack. The 
little Shirley Sampson, the young¬ 
est of the home girls, who was tried 
m the Hardline’s Cup fixture, als<. 
showed excellent promise. 

The Ali-India Women’s Hockey 
Association is all keen to make a 
handsome contribution to the Na¬ 
tional Defence Fund, by staging ex¬ 
hibition charity matches at various 
places in the country. The Associa¬ 
tion would like to send round an 
All-India side to play against the 
State teams. 

Begum Aizaz Rasul, President of 
the All-India Women’s Hockey As¬ 
sociation, told me during an infor¬ 
mal chat, that she would be ap¬ 
proaching the Indian Railway 
Board for a concession of free tra¬ 
velling for the members of the tour¬ 
ing Indian team. 

The conduct of the championship 
was perhaps in the best of hands. 
Mrs. Homai Pudumjee, and Dr. 
Mrs. Zarina Deobhakta, the worthy 
President and the genial Secretary 
respectively of Women’s Hockey 
Association of Maharashtra, did 
well to get together a fine team of 
efficient and si’-icere workers to 
form the Tournament Committee. 
The long and strong hand of co-ope¬ 
ration was extended by Lt.-Col. J 
J. Fonseca, Commandant, Army 
School of Physical Training, who 
has been ceaselessly taking pains 
to promote sports in Poona. The ' 
Poona Station of all India Radio 
also responded in the fullest mea* 
sure and. launched a pioneering 
practice of putting the first lady 
hockey commentator on the air. 
For the maiden honour, they coifid 
not have made any better choice 
than Dr. Mrs. Zarina Deobhakta. A 
former captain of Maharashtra 
team and a members of the All In¬ 
dia side that toured abroad in t|ie 
fifties, it was obviously not difficult 
for Zarina to make a success of the 
mike. 
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r E CRST College, Nainital, won 
the U.P. State Bulbul memorial 
hockey trophy of Lucknow defeating 
G. G. Hindu College. Moradabad, in 
the final played at the Kanya Kubja 
College ground before a very big 
crowd of hockey fans, by a comfor¬ 
table margin of three goals to one, 

The Nainitai boys showed fine team 
work and combination and fully de¬ 
served their victory. After they had 
wasted a few sitters through inside- 
left Anil Kumar and right-winger 
Mehta, Moradabad. took the lead 
through inside-left Hari Singh, who 
banged in the first goal off a pass 
from inside-right Surendra in the 8th 
minute. 

Tht Nainitai boys were not slow in 
retaliating and in the 13th minute, 
inside-left Anil Kumar equalised. Nai- 
nitafs left-back Shah shifting to the 
vanguard scored the second goal 
from close in. Showing brilliant stick 
work and opportunism, centre-for¬ 
ward Mohan scored the third goal 
through his solo efforts. The team.*? 
were level during the interval. 

The Bulbul Subsidiary hockey final 
between the Boys* High School, Ma- 
hanagar, and K. K. College ended in a 
goalless draw. It was decided that the 
two teams should share the trophv 
The Boys’ High School is to keep the 
trophy for the first Six months. 

The Japanese hockey team which 
participated in the Nehru memorial 
hockey tournament of Delhi played a 
goalless draw in an exhibition match 
with the Meerut District Sport'- Asso¬ 
ciation at Meerut. 

The match was fast and exchange.*^ 
even almost throughout. Speed and 
hard-hitting seemed to be the key¬ 
note of the Japanese. Their quick 
lovering and first time clearances 
’were a treat to watch. Harban.s Singh 
Meerut’s right-bark, was a tower of 




WINS 




By OITR CORRESPONDENT 


in the deep defence. The Ja¬ 
panese found it difficult to pierce the 
Meerut defence. 


An aggressive 191 by Alim Khan 
including 39 fours and his grand fifth 
wicket stand of HO with Abdul Ra¬ 
shid (3G) helped Jamuna Christian 
College in scoring a facile 218-run win 
over Government College in the quar¬ 


ter-final of the Allahabad Inter-lnsti- 
tutional cricket tournament played at 
the Jamuna ground. Alim Khan ex¬ 
celled in cover and straight clrive.*> 
and leg sweeps. He bettered the re¬ 
cord of 180 set up by Haider i\li, In¬ 
dian Railways star, while he was a 
student of the Jamuna College, against 
A. B. I. College a few years back. Ex¬ 
cept tor a difficult chance at 96. when 
he vvas dropped by Manmohan o/T 
Anil Pashbola. Alirn Khan’s knocK 
was almo.st without blemish 

Jamuna declared at 374 for eight 
wickets. Mumtaz Hussain (48^ also 
made a good contribution. Anil Pa.sh- 
bola took three wickets Governmeni 
College were all out for 156 Rajeev 
Hatna 56, Manmohan 38 and Ravindra 
Mehrotra '23 were the top ^ 
AbfJut Ra.shid and Alim Khao i 

the bowling hoiumri, bagginr v - 
four for .35 and 4,3 runs re.^jpect ivt;'. 
m • m 

O.D won the Dularc Lai Vorma 
football league of Kanpur defeating 
the Indian Air Force. Chakeri. in the 
crucial match by a solitary goal scor* 
ed by right winger Budhia Singh in 
the 27th minute of the .second half. 


FREE GIFT t96( CALENDAR 

An attractive 20" x 30” Calendar offered as FREE Cun' 
with every purchase of one largo size bottle or two small 
size bottles of RAMTIRTH BRAHMI OIL. 

Available at your nearest store. 

Inserted by: 

SHRI RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 

DADAR, BOMBAY-14. 
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5f0m FA«T1ME 


T he Second All-India Jawahar- 
lal Nehru Memorial hockey 
tournament, which ended in New 
Delhi on December 5, /ill long be 
remembered, albeit for many rea¬ 
sons. It has long been the aim of 
sports organisations in the country 
to restore the popularity hockey 
once enjoyed in the land. It was 
felt that this popularity was on the 
decline and with it, the world su¬ 
premacy that India maintained for 
years was slowly being lost, partly 
because of it. Important sports 
personalities in the Capital thus 
launched the Nehru Memorial, with 
grandoise plans with all the sup¬ 
port one could expect from those 
who count. Despite the moderate 
crowds that the 1965 tournament 
attracted, there is not the slightest 


doubt that it served a very useful 
purpose. For the first time we saw 
a foreign national team—the great 
Japanese XI—take part in an In¬ 
dian tournament. Malaysia loo was 
to come, but cried off at a late hour. 
Together with Japan, however, 
teams from the north, south, east 
and west of India were seen in ac¬ 
tion and the tournament brought to 
the capital the cream of hockey ta¬ 
lent in the land. In this regard, it 
was an unalloyed success. 

For the Sikh Regimental Centre, 
Meerut, it was an auspicious occa¬ 
sion indeed, it won the competition 
and was the recipient of two mag¬ 
nificent trophies, one a presentation 
of the visiting Japanese. None can 
grudge the Meerut team praise for 
its victory. It was obtained, ah’ 
along, ihi'oiigh the business-like me- 
ihods that bring dividends Under 
ihc great leadership of Haripal, 


the Olympic forward—he was real¬ 
ly the only '*big,name'* in the side 
—the Regimental team, especially 
in the final, played superbly. Here 
was victory fully merited. In the 
defence, goalkeeper Gurmlt Singh, 
right-half Balbir Singh and centre- 
half Amarjit Singh were outstan¬ 
ding, while among the forwards, 
outside-right Iqbal Singh, inside- 
left Jasvinder Singh and the artist 
Haripal Kaushik, playing at inside- 
right, were conspicuous. But it was 
the grand teamwork displayed that 
forged ultimate triumph, and per¬ 
sonalities, valuable in themselves, 
were a secondary factor. There were 
young hockey players in the Sikh 
ranks, who must be watched when 
any Indian team is being selected. 

Bombay, the other finalist, went 
down by a goal. It was not the 
best from Western India but did 
well to get to all but the top. In¬ 
deed. it was the opinion of most 
hockcv critics that once in the 
final, the main trophies would be 
its. It Turned out otherwise and 
Bombay will be the first to admit 
that on the day’s piny the Sikhs’ 
victory was undoubtedly deserved. 

It often happens thi.: ♦he one you 
depend upon most lets you down 
This was Bombay’s experience. The 
Railway player Balbir Singh, a wi¬ 
zard with the stick, terrific in the 
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rinfi, who turned out for Bombay, 
failed. He was undt'r careful scru* 
tiny, for sure, but it was just 
the reason, why he should not have 
taken too much on himself. He 
would get past one, perhaps two 
defenders, but would try to go far- 
Iher and there come a cropper! 
The while, other Bombay forwards 
looked on helplessly. And among 
these was inside-left Tony Fernan¬ 
des, one of th*‘ best forwards seen 
in the tournament. He meandered 
his way through, got rid of the 
ball at the appropriate moment and 
then waited—in vain—for its return. 




If only lie had ;i liuie iju»r<' eflfec- 
live support *rf,ni the f)thei attac< 
kers. this great lcft-inn€n -he re~ 

nund€?d one of the famous Munir_ 

would have w<»rked further wonders 
and, may be, the winner’s cups 
would have found theii wav to the 
Western metropolis, 

Bombay's greatest defc^nce as¬ 
set. was right back Alexander. He 
ma^' have played—occasionally-^ 
to the galler;^', but he was sound a.s 
one could have wished, getting 
able support from his colleague in 

Continued on next page 
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SPOBT & PASTIME 


Bolbir Singh, the Police centre-for¬ 
ward, being pursued by two Nor¬ 
thern Railway defenders in the 
quarter-final. 

NEHRU MEMORIAL HOCKEY 

Continued f/om previous page 

the deep defence, Laurie Patel, and, 
unmistakably from that grand old 
stager but never tiring Antic, cen¬ 
tre-half. In fact, none could point 
ar. accusing finger to the Bombay 
defence, with the other members— 
Nimal, Ratti and even the tempe¬ 
ramental Bobby Jones (goal-keep 
ei ; all doing their bit efficiently. 
The great Northern Railway at¬ 
tack could score but one goal 
against this defence, in spite of 
Harbindev at the pivot of the Rail¬ 
way offence, 

Nt.rthern Railway, held to a one- 
goal draw by Bombay, had to make 
fts exit from the tournament, be¬ 
cause the spin of the coin went 
against it. as the M E.G., Banga- 

GurfYnt Singh, the S‘-^,h Rcginnentot 
Centre's goal-keeper, comes out ond 
foils Toppo of the Corps of Signals, 
jullundur, with the ball secmmglv 
dangling in front of them 
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Jon4$, rhe Bombay custodian falls 
down flat to stop Tajinder Mohan 
from scoring. 

lore, who though drawing with the 
Sikh Regimental Centre, failed 
with a similar toss of the coin. 

The Japanese XI heal a Delhi 
Schoolboys team 2-0 in its first 
rhatch, going on to meet Bombay. 
Twice it drew then finally went 
down by a goal. But the ominous 
trends for India were there clearly. 
Japan is definitely making vast 
strides in hockey and the boys from 
the “land of the rising sun“ arc 
surely going to rise to the greatest 
heights in this game* once the mo¬ 
nopoly of India. 

But there is aiway.s a darker side, 
unfortunately, to all sp<»rls competi- 
tion.s conducted in India these days 
and the Nehru Memorial, more re¬ 
grettably because of the illustrious 
name associated with it, was no ex¬ 
ception. To start with, it was the 
unanimous opinion of those ^who 
came continually to the Lady Hai- 
dingc ground, the ‘'Mecca” of Delhi 
hockey that the ground was ar. 
apology and it was never possible 

brings oH anutht: 
so VC, rhis i»rne agomst MEG 
Bongcjlore fn the $emt-hnal. Bhas 
l-ni'af) of MEG (rtght^ looks ori 
i-iopofuMv 




for any player or side to give ex- 
pression to the finer arts of the 
game on the hard, bumpy surface 
w’ith which they had to contend. If 
vou saw unnecessary hard hitting, su 
frequently, it was jusi because 
dribbling was out of the question. 
Surely, the sponsors of the tourna¬ 
ment could have done the least by 
making ground conditions more 
Conducive to good hockey. There ; 
can be no excuses. Bringing out 
souvenirs. presenting handsome 
Irophios, inviting all the V.I.Ps,, ■ 
forming all the committees, are " 
just top show. The fundamental ? 
faeuir, the primary consideration, ,/ 
was to provide a ground that did 
.iu.sticc to the teams invited- This h 
the tournament authorities, la- 
mentably, failed to do. 

Worse still, to ha'^e to decide the.isj 
semi-finals of such a major tourna-’l 
meni by the spin of the coin muetyl 
be one of the darkest spots in ih^l 
history of the game in Delhi. Whai^l 
ever the reason, there should havi^^ 
been propesi- planning so that atJ 
least the last four team.s in thaj 
tournament met with justice. Whil^^ 
replays galore figured in the ear^i 
lier rounds, fancy, the semUfina4 
lists only met once each and thet^ 
had to decide the issue with a lu<^^ 
ky coin. Has it come to this, that m 
team has to depend on luck of thf 
type mentioned to got to the ftn^l^ 
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As India's skipper K L. Powell, holding olo^t the flag; leads his men m the march-post the Uzbek athletes respond with 

a generous applause. 






o 




The athletes front Uzbekistan rounded off their lour of the country with 
some fine performances which they recorded in the Fourth Test held at 
the Northern Railway Stadium, Delhi. Taking the tour as a whole honours 
could be said to have been shared with India dominating the track and the 
Russian visitors shining in the field and womett's events. 
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The catapahing effect 
of the fibre-glass pole 
can be clecriy seen os 
I Chuviiin IS oboti** to 
bir?- jerlked over the. 
bar. He was invincibli?? 
»n thp pole-voulf event 
nf beihi he cleared 
4.35 metres. 


In Sndio da as the In- 
dians do ond that is ^ 
whot the Urbek high g 
jumper G, Kutyonm has ^ 
done by sporting the> ij 
turban, With him is 
















bv/ctlona Arsumanovo <nght), who won both the spnnrL 
seen leading in the 200 metres. 


Some of the women athletes of the visitmg team seen 
ot the cIos»ng funct'on 
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SPORT PASHMC 


Chess 


By LEONARD BARDEN 


SPASSKY MEETS 
PETROSIAN 


B orus SPASSKY. 29-.yt^»r-old lournri- 
li.'jt fron^ Mo'^.cow. h.'is won the* r.iRht 
to pl:»i T;#*!;!:! IVlrosum lor the world 
tU!e iri Ifie .spnriK SpassRy won his final 
iljminatsni^: rontt-sl against Mikhail TjI 
hy \A M-! with ‘^ix Karnes drawn). M> 
last artirle eoverod the match to its half- 
Vkoy point and after cM^ht of the sehe- 
duietl lucive K'OTn's tile Krandmaslers 
wvv*’ stiJ? ifvt'l Ifi the elosjriK staKe.s 
Spassky sheovirt that he had tht' «”.tronKer 
ner\« - Uv won th* ninth Kame which 
1 Kive this week. aUkW Tai had tn»s- 
h.ineiled a pn^ilional .ulvautoKe he 
won the tenth uletriK hy piecise de- 
tence rather ii.sky pawn sat r i!iee in 
nil eiidme without queens' and he won 
rill tdiventh when Tal net'time a win 
at all eti.^t-- satnlieerl a kiiir.ht tur an 
atta<‘k which dui not piovt' soond- 
Th» cha f r the ret- <if the maleli. the 
leteian Krandma.^ter Salo Flohr. com- 
mt nied ' Tve ^een quit** a lot of mat¬ 
cher's in my day. but this is one of the 
iMosl memorable ones Until the ninth 
Ranu* the combat vvas an equal one, but 
at the finish Spa sky has shown him¬ 
self TaT.s master \t the crux hi.s nerve- 
proved stronger. Other factors that 
seem<»rj to have played a role an* Spas¬ 
sky’s themetical preparednes*s for tlu' 
match, and his sound psvchological a I 
titnde He managed, Un instance. 
Ifj render innocuous ^u<“li a tor- 
midable weapon as the first mov(' I.PK4 
in Tal s hands. Unehar; cteristically tlir 
ex-world champion lost three gamt-'^ 
olaying White.” 

In fact T.'ds only win of the match, 
tlie siTond game, occurred w'lth the black 
pieces, wdit'n Spassky blundered m a 
good pn.sition. Probably the ninth game, 
which I give below, .showed in a nut¬ 
shell w'h> Tal lo.st He had a positional 
advantage in the middle game, but in¬ 
stead of treating it in a sound positio 
nal .style, played for an unclear king’s 
side attack which failed, leaving hm. 
with a lost e'lding 

Gairie No. 386 

9th match game, l!Kt5 

White Mikhail Ta) (Soviet Union). 
B'ack ■ Boms Spassky ^Soviet Union). 
1 PK4.PK4. 2 NKB:kNQB3; 3 BN5, 
PQR3; 4 BR4.NB:i. 5.00.BK2 (i. 

RKi,PQN4: 7.BN3,00. 8.PQR4(a).FN5; 

9.PB3,PQ3: 10 PR5,PxP; ll.QPxP,BK3; 12. 
QNQ2.RN1. 13,BB2.NR4: 14.NBIPN3: 15. 
iNK3.BB3. 16NQ5.BN2; l7.BQ3(b).RRl. 
118iXNR,BBl; 19BQB4.PR3. 20.NKB3,BK3. 


2l.QQ3,NNltc). 22.BK3.NKBa (see fit .si 
diagram bclowi; 23 KKQl ^di.BxN; 24 
BxB.NxB; 25-QxN,NQ2. 26.QB4‘Mei.KR2: 
27 RH4.PKB4. 28 PKN3U‘.QBlhg». 29. 
Cvi:2Mh).PxP: .30RxP.QN2. :n.NQ2,QxP. 
a2.WQ3,QM, 33 RKR4.NB;i. 34.NB3,QK1, 
35.RKI ? li) ,QQ2, 36VN4,Qr<K I . :J7.Bx P. 
BxB, 38PN5.NH4, 39,PxB( j>.QB4; 40 QxQ. 
Hxti; 4l.NiJ2ik> Pset' .second diag-am 
Deiowi.NBfj; 42.NK4.RQNI, 4a.NN:i R 
(B4)B1. 44NK4.NKa. 4.5.PgB4.RN7: 4 b 
RQl.aB4'. 47PB5.Pg4’ 48.RxP<P.RN8 eh: 
-inKN2.NBj ch, 5(lHxN,HxK; ol.Rxf*. 
K\P. fi2RKl>,RK8: 53 PBa.RKfi. 54.RxRP. 
J{iK))>xP. .55.RQB6.RQR6, .'Sti NN3.RRT oh, 
r)r.KNl,R(B5>B7. .'iB NB1.RB2; 59 NKa. 
KN4. f)().PKr>.RK2 (Jl.NBi.KK.J (i2 PR3, 
K.N2; 63.PR4,KB2. fi4.PR5,PxP. fi'i.RRB. 
aK4; 6tJ.RR7eh.KN3: C7 RxBP.RN4r.h. 
i;8.KKl,HK8, oy.PR7,R\N ch. 7U.KR2, 
RQH8: While resigns 



* 4 -,, '4 

I""' 4; 

'Mj W- 4 - 

# ^ .i: 

u # 'n # 


(a) At the end of tlie match. Tal hud 
given up trying to refute the Marshall 
Attack <8.PB3.PQ4> after only drawing 
the three games where he played White 
against it. 

(b) The pressure against the QRP 
gives White a positional edge from the 
opening. 

(a More aclivi*, accordingly to Tar- 
coach KobIc'.'U/ <who.s<* notes in Socttl- 


stcy Sport I have drawn on extensively 
here) is 21 . .KR2; 22.BxQRP.PB4. 

(d> Here Tal could have kept the ad¬ 
vantage by 23.NxN ch.QxN; 24.BQ5.BxB 
(If PQB3; 25.BxBQxB; 26,BN6,PQ4; 27. 

QRQV: 25.QxB.NQ2; 26.QB6. 

(e> Still following an over-ambitioux 
plan of attack. The positional play on 
the queen's side should be continued by 
26.QB6 or 26.PQN4. 

(f> Tal is still trying to win. There is* 
an interesting draw by 28.QB6.PB5; 29. 
BNfi'.RBHPxB; 30.RxP favours White); 
BO.BR'i.Rf.^Rl; 31.BN6. with repetition of 
moves. 

ig) This move-intending to bring the 
queeii to QN2—was much admired by 
Petrosian m the pressi room 

(h) After this further ciror Black 
gets on hip-bettei 29.PxP 

U> While .s last cham-i* tot a tea.sonabie 
game wa-- 35.QB4 (intending NN.5 cii 
and QK6>. NR4; 36 PN4.NB5: 37 NN:> rh. 
KRl; 38.BxN.R\B: 39.QxBP 

(jf Not .39.RxN ’ QNr> ch. Now .Spas.sky 
gets the supeijor ending, 

(k) In this po.Mtio.i isee second dia¬ 
gram) the game v/a.s adjourned. Analy¬ 
sis showed th.'it Spassky should win wnth 
correct play. 

(l) If 48.NN3.RB1 fo!!-* -d by PQB.; 
and White will .soon lose at least oni- 
pawn on the queen’s side. Hence. Tal 
decides to give up rook for knight in 
the hope of reducing the material enough 
to draw. However, this al.so tails against 
Spassky’s active rooks, and the rest of 
the game follow's without comment. 

Problem No. 225 


By H Rmck 



in this endgame study by a famous 
composer, Black has a pawn about to 
queen--so that White has to find some¬ 
thing quickly to hold the game. In fact. 
White (to move) can draw. How'^ 
Solution No 224: 1 RKRBI.BxR: 2.RN7!, 
BxR: 3.NN3 mate. If 1- , .BR5: 2.RKK3. 
followed by 3.RxP or 3.NxB according to 
Black’s reply. 

Among several ’trAcs' which fail are 
l.HK3?.BR5; 2.RQB1?.BK8! and 1. 

RQBr,BN4; 2.RK3.BR5! 
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T WO men, at the limit of their po¬ 
wers, raced around the White 
City track, each making a despe¬ 
rate lung-bursting effort to beat his 
rival around the hnal bend. 
Excitement was electric. The 
cool night air was hideous with the 
ear-splitting din of more than 40,000 
delirious spectators. Millions more 
watched the thrilling battle on their 
television screens throughout Eu¬ 
rope, or listened to the radio com¬ 
mentary. Seldom had any athletics 
event aroused such interest. Cer¬ 
tainly there has never been a more 
pul.sating race at the White City, 
the West London home of British 
athletics. 

It happened on October 13, 1954 in 
a meeting billed as “London v. Mos¬ 
cow/’ It was not a full scale inter¬ 
national, but the Moscow' team con¬ 
tained the names of most of Rus¬ 
sia’s top athletes. 

In an evening of unforgettable 
aihleti*. s splendour the highlight 
was umloubiedly the 5,000 metres 
1 ace botw^een Britain’s Chris Chat- 
away and the new Russian pheno- 
)nenon Vladimir Kuc. 

Big Build-Up 

Few events had ever been given 
■j bigger Pre.ss build-up. It was a 
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FIVE THOUSAND 
METRES OF AGONY! 


By FRANK WRIGHT 


race (oi the occasion—a duel bet¬ 
ween ihc V orld’s two fastest 5,000 
metze runners. 

In the mc*nth.s preceding this 
tong awaited clash, 23-vear-old 
Christopher Chataway had achiev¬ 
ed a dazzling triumph in the Em¬ 
pire Games . 3 -mile event. Then 
came the European Championships 
at Berne, and the former Oxford 
runner made no secret of ihe fact 
that he was determined win the 
5,000 metres. 

Ever since the 1952 Olympic^-, 
w^hen he had fallen on the last lap 
within .sight of a victory challenj^p, 
he had fostered one great ambition 
to beat his Olympic conqueror, the 
illustrious Czech Emil Zatopek. 
Berne gave him that chancei But 
another runner had the same aim-* 
the almost unknowm Vladimir Kuc. 
Chataway planned to keep with Za¬ 
topek during the early laps, but 
the Russian had other ideas. 

New Record 

He raced into a fantastic lead 
that he held to the finish, leaving 
Chataway in second place and Zalo- 
pek third. Kuc set a new • world 
5,000 metres record of 15 min. 56.0 

..Vi..,. 


Chris Chataway vowed that he 
'Would gain his revenge when he 
met Kuo again—and that opportu¬ 
nity came in the much-publicised 
5,000 metres clash at the White City 
ju.sl two monlh.s later. 

The excited rumblings that pre¬ 
ceded the race hushed as the four 
runners moved to the linc—Chris 
Chataway and Peter Driver for 
London, Vladimir Kuc and Vladi¬ 
mir Okorokov for Moscow, But the 
tightly packed spectators had eyes 
for only the two principal contes¬ 


tants as they awaited the gun. Kair- 
haired, stocky Kuc, wearing 9 red 
vest and white shorts, looked calm 
and supremely confident. The “Iron 
Marine” from Leningrad, at the 
age of 26, was world record holder 
for the distance and at the height of 
his form. Superbly fit both physi¬ 
cally and mentally, he was a full¬ 
time athlete of the Soviet Union 
and was determined to prove hi.s in¬ 
vincibility. 

But to his rival, rcd-haircd bre¬ 
wery executive Chris Chataway, 

With an amazing burst of 

he opened up o qap of t ftcen 
yards 

running wa.s* ju.st fun. a recreation 
to be enjoyed. Not for him the rigid 
training schedules and strict disci¬ 
pline of other faniou.s runners. 

Revenge Night 

Prior to the “race of his life*' he 
trained only three times in ten 
days, because of his business com¬ 
mitments. But Chataway had that 
mysteriou.s ".something” in hi.s 
make-up that enabled him to drive 
his mind and body to exlreme.s 
when the occasion demanded- This 
particular race under the White 
City floodlights was one of those oc¬ 
casions. It was “revenge night” for 
Chris Chataway. 

After a brief delay at the line the 
starter’s gun barked and the four 
runners leapt into action At the 
first bend it was Kuc in the lead, 
but Chris wasn’t caught napping 
this time as ho had been at Berne. 
Right from the gun ho tagged on 
behind the blond Rus.sian and maL 
ched him stride for .stride. ^ 

II was an amazing start to a 5,000 
metre.s race for Kuc, moving like a 
sprinter, covered the first lap in 
62.8 .seconds. Chataway w^as with | 
him as they crossed the line for j 
the first time, but now the question I 
in most minds was: could they sus- j 
tain such a cracking pace? i 

On His Heels | 

Eventually the Ru.ssian did slow | 
slightly, but the time for the next j 
four laps was well within world re- { 
cord figures. The excitement of the ; 
mighty crowd increased with every ; 
lap, for the red-haired Englishman j 

Continued on next page i I 
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was -stilJ striding* easily on the heels 
of the Russian, not ,,i\nng an inch. 

Suddenly, so^n after the compic. 
tion of the fifth Jap, Kiic turned on 


lull power. With an amazing burst 
of speed he opened up a 15-yard 
gap. For a moment the roaring of 
the crowd became a huge gasp of 
incredulity. Was this the beginning 
«*f the end of Chataway’s hopes'^ 
Was this to be a repeat of Berne’ 



But even as the question was asked 
jt was answered. Recovering from 
his surprise at his rival’s sudden 
burst, Chataway increased his 
.stride. He quickly regained lost 
ground and lagged on once more 
behind the Russian master. The 
other runners made no such res¬ 
ponse, The pace was too much for 
th#‘in and they were left yards be¬ 
hind. 

Now the floodlights were dipped, 
and a giant spotlight from the top 
of the stand picked nut the tw’o men 
fighting the duel on the track, Kuc 
was a master tactician and tried 
everything he knew to break the 
rhythm—and the heart of the Fng- 
fii'hman. Time after time he kicked 
into .sudden spuri.s, but each lime 
Chataway responded i?'! up ed lately. 
His hejrl ,iust wcuddn’l Vie hr* ken’ 

Yeaiing Crowd 

White City now re.scmbled a giani 
VO eanu as -lO.OUO frenzied specta 
tors got to their feel, yelling, roai 
ii5g. oheenng-- lichmcl Chatawov to 
.1 man. 

The whu'' beam of the .Hpotligln 
carving through llu dnrknes.-. 
lowed the two men ’ und the ia.s* 
full lap. Still Iheii .*-hadows mci god 
into one. They pas.sed tlie 3-miJe 
mark in 13 minutes 2T sec onds--to 


Wh^n the dishes are made in SUDHA, 
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■-f t a new vvorid lecvini F i !lun dis 
lance—w'lth only a teinh *>1 ;j secund 
bclween them w itii bttic 

mrjre than 180 \aids l«> ihv fbash, 
the red ve.sK’d Russian began t.? 
]>i]< 'HI ihe pace once moje Um 
('h.itawa\ went w'ith hun. sti.de i<*' 
utricle jound the lust bend 

Holh mini v^ere suftermj.^ ug'itucs 
• moiUhs agape, pa.sping fni an, 
tlicir aclung feet .still pounding tlic 
einders, lirnbs moving autmnati- 
callv. Bidh men w'crc now running 
en sheer giU.‘< and wd!>j)owci 

Hurled Past! 

siiiddenl^ the whole stadium ,sh**ok 
itl'j it violent cacopiiony of < < and 

i'..j the !wo i.K tl hacof; i’' l I > 

^.nni.e "f fbigging i‘r.erg> into 
la.sf b w v.'irds to iVic ^api' C'iii is 
CbiOitU'Civ flung back hie head and 
oeralh hurled hnn.-elf past ihr 
liu^sian 

It wa.-* late loi Kuc Lo ie.-> 
pond. A .split second latei the tape 
V ;!s brMkeiV“and ii was tVie Knglish- 
IIinn’s out-thrust chrst that ht^d 
-napped it! 

( hris Chaiawa\. the man who 
I an for fun, liad beaten ih(‘ mightv 
Vladimir Kuc in the vtny Iasi .Miidt 
of the tension-packed 5.0(K) met res. 
with a htne -if 13 trdnulcs 51.fi se¬ 
conds It was a new world record’ 
Th(' vicnauui.^ Chataway was led 
awa,'. on the shoulders of hi.s joyful 
rclJ(iU-aihi%le^; Describing the race 
afterward.s, hr .said: “Those last 
I wo laps were really agony. I had 
1.0 -sprint left, but I iu:>l had lo hang 
on. I closed m:^ eye.s and gave 
f‘vei vthing 1 had l<'ft. ^ had no in- 
Kntion of breaking any records—1 
r.evei do. I )usi wanted to win—*' 
It was a glorious, never-to*be-for- 
gotten night fot British athletics. 
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Bridge 


By TERENCE REESE 


A USEFUL CONTRIBUTION 


N ot putting it too highly, there 
are occasions when one's part¬ 
ner makes a useful contribution. 
These were the last two hands of a 
rubber at Crockford’s where I was 
playing with the imaginative South 
American, Yehndayob: 

Dealer, West, Game all. 

S 9 4 3 
H K 2 
D Q J ft 
C Q J 10 7 4 

S A J S K Q 10 6 2 

H If) 963 ^ „HA7 

IJ K 9 6 5 3 c D A 10 7 4 2 

A -^- C 5 . 

S 8 7 

H Q J 8 5 4 
D- 

0X 9 3 6 3 2 

Uur opponents reached Six Dia¬ 
monds and my partner. North, led 
a club. *‘Pity. it’s Seven”, said the 
declarer and a moment later, “Oh, 
we’ve been lucky, there’s a trump 

I was incapably adding up to the 
rubber when my partner observed 
Uial V/cst was a trick short, she 


S K Q 10 6 2 
H A 7 

D A 10 7 4 2 
C 5 . 


could not dispose of ail her hearts. 
One down, and on to the next:— 

Dealer, North, Game all. 

S A Q 10 .5 4 
H 4 
. D - 

CAKQJ10 63 

H A‘8 5 3 !-v F H fCQ J 10 7 0 2 

D K Q « G 2 j D A J 10 4 

C 7 * _^_C 9 2 

S K J 9 8 3 2 

H 9‘ 

D 9 7 .1 .J 

C 8 4 

The bidding went: 


South 

Wtst 

North 

2Cl 

Ka 

411 

4S 

.>U 

GS 

No 

N'. 

7112 

7s;i 

No 

No 

dblr 

rf'dt3)r4 

N(^ 


No ' 

1 Conventional. ! 

2. A fighter. j 

3. Hoping that the defence will ! 
read him for a void in hearts. 

4. Still hoping. 

West led D K and wc rcgisiered 
840 below, plu^ 50, plus 1,500, plus 
500. ; 


PUY 

WITH 

CONFiDENCEj 








If 
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THE LiniE WOMAN 




A HOCKEY STICK 
OF DISTINCTION 
FOR CHAMPIONS. 

i 

MFRS:- 

DEV BROS. 

MOUSTRiAL ARBA,UUUURDUR,. 
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At fAfttlM* 


Woman’s Eye-View 



By RENEE ISAR 


wins time of the year always; seem.* 
Jl to me one of heavenly peace when 
all schooh; have shut and exams arc 
done with and, maybe, results are 
even out. There is a time wh^n exa¬ 
minations and results become the main 
topic of conversation where females 
iiilther. 

You go to a party where you meet 
Mr. and Mrs. X. Knowing their son is 
in the middle of exams in something 
Of other, you politely enquire how ho 
fias done that day. Do they tell you 
ihift hr said that it was ’'good'* or 
"lousy” and change tho topic? They 



flo not. Thc 3 ’ lell you exactly what hi. 
did, what their sister’s child did. whai 
their cousin did, how unfair the ques¬ 
tions were, how things have changed 
.'ince their day and whai they would 
tio t*.; change things. 

II you are halfway human, you got 
your own back by launching into o 
' long account of how your own ofT- 
.spring has been faring, totally ignor¬ 
ing the glazed look of boredom on the 
t X's faces now that they have finished 
talking about their own. Pretty soon 
others join the group and before long, 
every one is talking examinations— 

i past, present and future. What a bore* 

Talking about children, one of the 
sketches shows a very useful sleeping 
suit with built in feet for a small child 
to play on a rug. For an average 3 
year old^ 36 inch wide material re- 
buired is li yards, 1/8 yard interlin- 
mg for soles (plastic foam is best). 
IlS inch slide fastener, U yarck. biu^^ 


binding foTi c)ap; buckram for ears, 
foam fqr trunk. Worn in winter, foi 
a child who uncovers himself. 

AVOID ACCIDENTS 

D ON'T set hot glassware on wei •^r 
cold surfaces, as it may break, 
spilling the hot contents on to handy 
or feet. Never use a damp dish-towei 
when handling hot saucepans. Use a 
proper dry potholder or even mittens. 
A damp cloth in contact with heat can 
create scalding steam. Keep hot foods 
and liquids in the centre of the table 
when children are about, and never lei 
the table cloth hang over the edge of 
the table where it can be pulled oO 

When lifting the lid from a hot sau¬ 
cepan, always tilt it toward you so that 
steam escapes away from you. 

Discard useless and potentially 
dangerous kitchen equipment such a.s 
kettles without lids. And matches and 
children don't mix. 

The best and quickest emergency 
treatment for burns is to plunge th*^' 
burned part into iced water. It not 
only relieves pain but helps prevent 
blistering and aids healing. It will no^ 
damage the burned skin. Keep tht 
burned area under water until the 
sting goes or wrap in towels .snaked in 
iced water. Don't put greasy ointments 
or fatty substances such as butter ot) 
a bum. 

THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 

S HE is neither a fashion "ape”—one 
who automatically accepts every 
new fashion, whether it becomes her 
or not, nor an antiquarian who never 
changes her style and who, regardless 
of the year, season or her age, conti¬ 
nues to dress the same way. The well- 
dressed woman chooses from the fa¬ 
shion of the day what is becoming to 
her, disregarding all excess. A hat. 
shoes, dress or sari, jewellery or even 
a hairdo can be a possible indication 
of neurosis if it calls too much atten¬ 
tion to itself by being extremely odd 
or obviously inappropriate to the wo- 
man's physical features, age and per¬ 
sonality, especially in the case of 
jewellery if worn in excessive^ 
amounts. 

A woman dresses according to the 
inner picture she has of herself. Every 
one of us has an unconscious mental 
self-portrait of this sort. The picture 
does not necessarUy have any connec¬ 
tion with reality. *ro a woman the pic¬ 
ture may be a beautiful rejuvenated 
or otherwise idealised version of 
herself. And so, since time stands 
still in the unconscious, she may be 
middle-aged and yet see herself in¬ 


wardly as still a teenagej- .... likc^ 
when grandmothers dress lhem.set- 
ves out in baby pink! 

Many women are interested in 
knowing whether or not their features 
are in proportion, that is whether thej 
fit the required measurements tot 
beauty. Ideally, eyes should in', set on^ 
eye-width apart and the face divided 
into three equal sections from the cen 
tre of the forehead at the hairline U* 
that point on the brow which is near¬ 
est the nose; from there to ju.st undei 
the nose, from nose to chin. 

To minimise a large nose, use dark 
er-than-usuai foundatu.’>ri on the nost¬ 
rils, light foundation on the bom* 
down the middle. Thi.; v.'nphasises thr 
bone which stands out while the nost¬ 
rils recede to give a slender look. Th« 
hair style also plays an important rok 
in correcting this problem: bring .side 
hair forward and have height at the 
top. Never drag the hair from face or 
build out at back; either empha.sise* 
a prominent nose. 

HOW FIT ABE YOU? 

D ON'T let health probiem^^ gel yo*./ 
down. More people keep themsel¬ 
ves awakc' worrying that they can’t 
sleep than ever lose a night’s rest Ik' 
cause of true insomnia 

Infants need 18-20 huur.s dail\ 
("hildren aged O-IO 10 











I. lyClH 


Children U-16 about 9 hours. Adult? 
fi-8 hours.. In spite of what Napoleon 
r-aic*. “6 for a man. 7 for a woman. 
8 a fool'* there are no hard and 
* 'S for adults. Some people lead 
an active life with only four or five 
hours of .sleep. Others cannot make 
do on less than nine. Remember seven 
or eiRht hours in bed resting, even 
though you don't sleep all the time is 
>mplc to slay perfectly healthy. 

FLOVITER SHOWS 

I F you have ever wondered how jud¬ 
ges ol decorative Aoral competi- 
•’OKI?' nick final winners, here are somi 


FOR LOVELY LOCKS IN ABUNDANCE_ 






A 





c*lln!nont^. ‘in a competition ol thi.^ 
type, general harmony of di.splay i.s 
most important. Other points to be 
.onsidrred are relation of flower to 
container, colour theme, proportion 
und balance, condition of flowers, dis¬ 
tinction and originality". 

A winner: “Harmony in overall dis- 
play and arrangement. Background 
was good, choice of colour theme ex¬ 
cellent. workmanship patient and de¬ 
tailed and condition of flower.*- excel- 
li'lll." ’ 






Use lAi€SHMt^iL/ 9 S a medicaced and 
perfumed hair oil with o£r> 

7i^AD/r/c?/v for all your hair troubles. 
It helps luxuriant growth of hair, 
revitalises the roots of hair and keeps 
your brain cool. 

Regular use of at least three months 
will produce the desired effect. 


CAUTION 

When buying check up 

(I) Trade Marh — Shri Ram Chandra Murti 
( 1 ) Manufacturer«~M. L. Bote R Co. 
rj> ‘RCM* Monogram on Pilfer Proof Cap 
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LAKSHMIBILAS 

liairoil 

M. L. BOSE 9 ^ CO. PRIVATE LIMITED 
LAKSHMIBILAS HOUSE • CALCUTTA-9 
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The Stamp World 

STAMPS 

CHRISTMAS 


WITH 

THEMES 


By RUSSELL BENNETT 


gc U.S.POSTAGE 



CHRISTMAS 


K^HOM Britain, fur the first lime 
-T ever, come special airlcttors 
boarinK Christmas stamp.s. There 
are two types, each multicoloured, 
v'ith a pictorial motif on the back. 

One airletter, with a Nativity scene 
on the back, was designed by Mi¬ 
chael Goaman. Its 6d. imprinted stamp, 
also by Goaman, is in orange, with i 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth II in 
mauve at the right, the Star of Beth¬ 
lehem in yellow and a stylised snow¬ 
flake*. At bottom left of the address 
.side of the form is a kneeling angel. 

Goaman*s picture on the back flap 
of the airletter shows the infant 
Christ lying in the manger in the sta¬ 
ble in Bethlehem, with the Virgin 
Mary and Jo-^eph, the Three Wise 
Men, an angel, two children and some 
farmyard animals. 

The pictorial side of the other air- 
letter is a multicoloured design by Ri¬ 
chard Negus and Philip Sharland. 
consisting of a pattern of enormous, 
highly stylised impressions of snow¬ 
flakes. On the front of the form, at 
upper right i.s an imprinted stamp in 
white and purple, with blue ground, 
also designed by Negus’ and Shar- 
laiid. Queen Elizabeth's portrait is on 
this one too, together with a largp 
white snowflake. To the left of the 
address space there is a formal Christ¬ 
mas Tree. 

These airletter forms were placer! 
un sale on November 1 and rc*main- 
cd on .'^ale until December 31. They 
cost lOd. efich and were available 
direct from the Philathelic Bureau, 
G.P.O., St. Martin‘s-1e-Grand, London 
W.C.!., England. 

From Lii'chtcnstein come the three 
stamp.s illustrated this week. These 
art^ not .special Christmas stamps, al- 
tht*ugh they bear similar thennes. 
They really commemorate the 
birth eCTUenary of ihc Liechten¬ 
stein artist, Ferdinand Nigg, and 
\coie designed by Louis Jager, 
The subjects shown on the .stamp.s 

ere lil* derived by desig- 

jier li'o- I pti p’.res painted by 
Nigg. Or, 'n« 111 rappen is The An¬ 

nunciation; ,rn the 30 rappen The 
Three Maun and on the I franken 20 
raptJcn Jesus in ihc Temple. They are 
printed hy jihot^'gravure at the Ln 
(diaux-rle-Finidi printer;' Cour- 
vuisiei. 

From Untied Stuitfb comes d oc. 
.-dpmp cssptining a fpiaint old ptcc;<. 


of Americana. This uiiu.sual de¬ 
sign reproduces an early nine¬ 
teenth century New England 
wcathcryano which depict.^? Gabriel 
blowing his horn* 

The design i.v ha.scd on a waltr- 
colour by Boston artist Lucille Gloria 
Chabot, painted in 1939 as part of the 


I'l lERSTLN'Fl J.M 



LIECHTI:NS TEIN 




index of American Design, and h»m&- 
ed in the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington. This index consists of 
some 17,000 w'atercolour.s recording 
American industrial design and folk 
art from about the year 1700 up to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 


The Gabriel weathciA anc is about 
five feet high and combine? a tubular 
copper horn with a gilded iron figure. 
It was made in 1840 by Gould and 
Hazlett of Bo.ston, a fact that came 
lo light years later when a paper 
stuffed into the horn was discovered 
by worker.s cleaning the weather- 
vane. 

The stamp was issued on Novem¬ 
ber 2, 1965, at Silver Bell, Arizona. 
The selection of this town gives a holi¬ 
day lilt to the inscription on the flr.sl 
day cancellation. A small town some 
fifty miles northwest of Tucson. Sil¬ 
ver Bell has had Its #-onomic ups and 
down.*;. Discovery oi copper nearby in 
the 1870*s turned Silver Boll into a 
thriving community, but when the 
mines petered out the population dwin¬ 
dled, almost converting Silver Bell 
into a “ghost to-wn”. In recent year.‘^. 
improved methods of extracting cop¬ 
per ore resulted in reopening the 
mines and the town is bouncing back. 

“The Adoration of the Kings" is the 
common subject on all three Christ- 
ma.*; stamps from the devoutly reli¬ 
gious Mediterranean island, Malta, 
Chevalier E. V. Cremona was com¬ 
missioned by the Maltese Po.st Offlc<‘ 
to design their 1965 Christmas .stamps. 
He has shown the Three Kings, guided 
by the Star, paying homage to the 
infant Christ. The design is horizon¬ 
tal and they have been photogravure 
printed in Holland by Enschede and 
Sons on ‘'Maltese Cross" watermark¬ 
ed paper. 


U. S. HONOURS 
INVENTOR 


T he United Slate.s observed the 
200 th annivcr.sary of the birth of 
Roi>ert Fulton through the issuance 
of a cc)mmcmorativ^e five-cent postage 
stamp. The rclea.se took place on Au- 
4 usl 19, 1965 in Clermont. Nev York, 
'*vhere the inventor and his v. ife resi¬ 
ded for many years. 

in 1807 Fulton's tjteamship, the 
made a htstoHe *’oyage up 


the Hudson River from New York 
City to Albany to become the first 
commercially .successful vessel ope¬ 
rated by steam. 

The stamp, designed by John Maass 
of Philadelphia, reproduces a bust of 
Fulton Sculptured by Jean Antoine 
Houdon, the great French artist who 
was one of Fulton's contemporaries, 
ft i? a fuU face vle^», sHghtly cropped 
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at tho top. At the upper left of tlu‘ 
iiori^^tal stamp is a line drawing of 
the Clert?»ont simulating a wood en¬ 
graving. Below is the identification 
•‘Robert Fulton 1765-1965.** At the 
right, running vertically, is the in- 
.<cription “U.S. Postage Sr. ’ 

The stamp is printed in black and 
blue on white paper. The background 
oi the stamp is black, the bust is in 
blue, and the steamship and lettcrini: 
are in white. 

A New Era 

A new era in American histoi\> 
licgan on August 17, 1807 when the 
Clermont left New York City. With 
40 passengers aboard, it proceeded up 
the Hudson to Albany at the rate of 
five miles (eight kilometres) an 
hour. The successful completion of 
the 150-mile (240-kilometre) trip, 
which took 32 hours, marked the be¬ 
ginning of .<!teamboat trn\el in ti;e 


boat, the word “perfecter" would br 
more accurate. At least 16 vess<'!s. 
powered by steam, had been con¬ 
structed by other experimenter.^ in 
various countries before the C'lt'r- 
7uoni. Fulton's true claim as an in¬ 
ventor rests in his utih.'^ation of thr 
devices of others and on th<' fact I hoi 



ings caught the eyes of the criliei^ 
and he became a success in this field. 

While painting the portraits of 
timny wealthy men in Europe, he 
lieard them talk of such matters as 
steam pumps and canals. His imagi¬ 
nation fired, he decided to give ujj 
art fur the sciences. Soon he had in¬ 
troduced machines for spinning flax 
and making rope. He also invenleit 
new typos of canal hoat.s and a sys- 
lorn of inclined planes to replatre 
Ini'k^ in canals. 

Turning Point 

I'or a number of years he worked 
on tlu‘ development of submarines 
with (orpedo attachments, but when 
neither France nor England would 
accept his invention he turned to 
stcamhttats’. In 1803, after one fai¬ 
lure, he succeeded in constructing a 
stcainbuat on the Seine River in 
France. 


Ignited Stalej^ 

America, then a young nation strug¬ 
gling for existence, had urgentl> 
needed better communications not 
only to maintain national unity but 
also for growth- The steamboat prov¬ 
ed to be an important factor in the 
economic expansion of the country in 
The early 1800's. Within a few year.*- 
a multitude of these vessels, many 
built by Fulton, were cruising up anfl 
down America’s rivers, carrying pas- 
.^-engers and cargo. 

Although Fulton is often referred 
TO as the “inventor" of the .steam- 


his .dcamboal was the first to pro\ t 
thai the invention was practical. 

Talent for Painting 

Fulton was born November 1-1, 
1765, near Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
A.v a boy ho invented such items as 
the lead pencil, household utensils for 
his mother and a rifle which was later 
used in the American Revolulionar> 
War. 

He also showed a talent for paint¬ 
ing, When he was 21 he went to Eng¬ 
land and studied there under Benja¬ 
min West, a renowned American art¬ 
ist of that period. In 1791, his paint¬ 


The turning point of Fulton’s life ' 
was hi.s meeting with Robert R. Liv- ; 
uig.ston, the American Minister to , 
France, in 1802, Livingston had long 
been interested in steamboaLs and ^ 
promised the necessary finances if 
Fulton would construct one to ope- 
rate on the Hudson. So in 1806, Ful- 
ton after ordering a steam engine f; 
from the British firm of Boulton and 
Watt, sailed for New York to begin 'ik 
work on the Clermont. Its New York j j 
to Albany voyage took place the fol-j) 
lowing year. { * 

Fulton died at the age of 40 in Feb¬ 
ruary 1815. 








^pO-DAY amateur photographer.- 
I lake flash photography ft»i 
L,3 anted And so they should, for 
the whole recent trend in photogra¬ 
phy has been l<i make the techni- 
caiuies as easy as possible. But it 
Ts worth considering just how lucky 
vc 4^rc The idea of flash photogra> 
phy i.s far from new—a very crude 
vojsion (»f electronic flash was used 
take pictures in J851, although 
ihf ‘flash' was really just a large 
« loctrical spark and the equipment 
used had relatively little light out- 
nut and was also so bulky that it 
.:ouJd not be taken out <»f the experi¬ 
mental laboratory. 

The origins of the flashbulb date* 
jack to 1865, when an intrepid pho- 
ographer discovered that he could 
^ reate a burst of light by blowing 

I 


some powdered magnesium intf* .1 
spirit lamp—according to the re¬ 
cords he survived this experiment: 

A more practical early technioue 
w'as the use of flash powder. Thi.«> 
consisted of magnesium powder 
mixed with an oxygen generating 
substance. The resulting mixture 
was spread out on a flat tray and 
ignited with a fuse, or the spark 
from a flint. Although supposedly 
safe—so long as it was kept dry and 
not allowed to cake—flash powder 
W’as r iponsible for a number of 
serious burns over the years, as 
w'ell as more everyday incidents 
.such as singed hair and eyebrows 

Practically Forgotten 

Nevertheless, flash powder was ir. 
regular use until the* ninetoen-thn 


* Camera Cameos 

INSTANT LIGHT 
WITH FLASH 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


tics-—perhaps the reason why there 
was so much enthusiasm for avail¬ 
able light photography in the 20's 
and 30's. Besides the danger, flash 
pow'der had the disadvantage of go¬ 
ing olT with a burst of flames and 
i?moke—the latter settling all over 
the room in a thick white dust, li 
took some 10-15 minuttjs for the 
smoke to settle enough for another 
picture to be taken. To-day flash 
powder is practically forgotten; 
occasionally being used where 
largo areas have to be illuminated 
and carrying space forbid.s taking 
adequate supply of flashbulbs. Cavo 
climbers occasionally usi* flash pow- 
to illuminate the large under 
gr(>und caveins W’hich might other¬ 
wise require 10-20 Inrgt’ fla.shbulb.>. 
During the ISl.HO s the hi si fla.sh 
ilh.N rear hed the market Thes- 



Graph showing the output of a typical 
small flashbulb. The relatively small 
proportion of the total light below half 
brightness is shaded. 



Battery-capacitor flashgun circuit. 

D — Battery, 22 J volt or 30 volt deaf aid 
type. 

R = Resistance, about 5,000 ohms. 

C ~ Capacitor, electrolytic type, about 
50-100 microfarads. 

F — Flashbulb. 

S = Synchronizing switch in .shutter of 
camera. 



MILLISECONDS 

M and FF flashbulbs compared. 


Note how the fP bulb (for focol 
plane shuttered cameras) gives c 
longer and more even "burst''. 
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A jingle Hashbulb, Iht* light bounced" off a light colouicd wall provided 
the fllummofion for this shot 


were the same size as a 100 watt 
domestic lightbulb and were Ailed 
with sheet aluminium and magne¬ 
sium. They had a tendency to ex¬ 
plode occasionally, and were also 
unreliable for synchronisation—but 
were certainly an improvement 
over flash powder. 

Basic Principle Remains 

Gradually over the years the size 
of flashbulbs has been reduced and 
the efficiency improved- By about 
1937 the foil was replaced by the 
shredded wire known to-day al¬ 
though the size remained large and 
the base was similar to those used 
in domestic light bulbs. After World 
War II the size was reduced, al¬ 
though light output remained good, 
and eventually the base (expensive 
to produce) was eliminated com¬ 
pletely on small bulbs, contact be¬ 
ing made through wires brought 
out through the glass. 

In spile of the technical improve¬ 
ments, the basic principle of flasli- 
bulbs has not changed over the 
years. This is of a glass envelope 
containing a quantity of foil (alumi¬ 
nium or zirconium in modern bulbs) 
in low pressure oxygen. There is a 
small quantity of priming paste ap 
plied between the two terminal 
wires which lead to the external 
source of power. When the power is 
applied the priming paste flares up, 
which in turn causes the foil and 
oxygen to go off. The reason for 
using pure oxygen, rather than aii. 
IS thai the latter consists largely of 
inert nitrogen. Instead of being con¬ 
sumed in the conflagration this 
would expand and burst the bulb. 

With modern production techni¬ 
ques, the speed at which the igni¬ 
tion process takes place can be ac¬ 
curately controlled. What the photo¬ 
grapher is interested m is the *peak 
output', since as with any explosion 
the illumination level starts off 
slowly, increases to the peak, then 
slowly dies away. 

Instantaneous 

With most flashbulbs the delay 
from the time the electrical contact 
is made to the peak output is 15-20 
milliseconds (a millisecond is 
J 1,000th sec.). Only one bulb v/ork- 
ed more rapidly, the Speed Midget 
bulb which had limited popularity 
during the early 1950’s reached 
peak output in four milliseconds. It 
did this by doing away with .shred¬ 
ded foil completely," the relatively 
low light out being provided by an 
extra large glob of primer. 

. This 15-20 millisecond delay re¬ 
quires a relatively complicated syn¬ 
chronisation system on the camera 
if high shutter speeds are to be 
used. 

With electronic flash the peak out¬ 
put is for all practical purposes in¬ 
stantaneous. Therefore the synchro¬ 
nising system is designed so that 
the flash is triggered when the shut* 
ter blmdes are fully cpm. This is 
l^nown as X synchronisation, and Is 


fitted to moi»l simple cameras. This 
can be used with flashbulbs at low 
.shutter .speeds—up in l/30th sec.-“ 
since the shuuer is open long 
enough so that even though ignition 
begins to take place only when the 
blades are fully open, they stay 
open long enough for 1h<‘ flashbulb 
to reach peak output. 

Bui if a high shutter speed were 
used with X sync, say l/250tfi sec., 
the shutter blades would have clos¬ 
ed again before the bulb I'eached 
peak output. Therefore for higher 
speeds, a type of synchronisation 
known as “M’‘ is used. On this, the 
contact is made before the blades 
begin to open so that peak flash out¬ 
put is achieved at the same mo 
ment that the blades are fully open. 
Because of this pre-firing, M sync 
is unsuitable for electronic flash. 
Expensive rr.mera.s usually have 
provision !>' hanging from X to M 
sync, on low priced cameras only X 
sync is usually fitted. 

The Capacitor 

The foregoing applies to blade 
type shutters With focal plane shut¬ 
ters a different situation occurs. 
These achieve high effective shutter 
speeds by having a narrow slit 
which moves acroas the ftlm plane, 
egpoaing the negative in sections 


With electronic flash a shutter speed 
must be cho.5en at which the slit 
equals the full width of the frame 
(l/30th to l/60th sec. on most 35mm 
cameras). This imposes some limi¬ 
tations to the photographer. With 
flashbulbs the situation is easier— 
all that ,is required is that the burst 
last lonjfe enough for the .slit to com¬ 
plete its travels. With modern 
35mm cameras, the shutter is rapid 
enough so that the burst from a 
standard flashbulb lasts long enough 
for this. But with larger focal plane 
shuttered cameras (21 in. sq. or 
plate sizes) special FP class bulbs 
are used. These give a continous 
burning of some 35 milliseconds. 

Firing of flashbulbs has been im* 
proved also. Originally this was 
done by connecting up one or two 
torch batteries directly to the bulb. 
However, this was rather unreliable 
since as soon as the batteries began 
to deteriorate' the bulb would not 
fire properly. Now this has been 
solved by using a capacitor in the 
circuit. The batteries simply charge 
up the capacitor, and can take their 
time doing so, and when contact 
is made then it is the current stor* 
ed in the capacitor that actually 
Ares the bulb. With capacitor cir*, 
cults the batteries can last for mi 
year or so, firing hundreds of hulbg 
without any misses. ; 
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Now from Colgate... 



TOOTHPASTE 



Now Colgate Mittic—a new toothpaste 
from the world's most experienced 
manufacturers of quality dentifrices! 
Your dentist will tell you. teeth should be 
thoroughly clean to stay healthy and have 
that wonderful pearly whiteness which 
adds brightness to your smile. And 
clean teeth means regular brushing 
with Colgate brisk I 
The unique rich penetrating-active foam 
of Colgate brisk has been scientifically 
developed to Clean Your Teeth more 


thoroughly-*even where a toothbrush 
cannot reach—remove dulling film, polish 
your teeth to a New Pearly Whiteneee I 


The new brisk *wake- 
up* flavour delights the 
whole family! Children 
love the freshr taste 
of Colgate brisk-* they 
need no coaxing to brush 
regularly as dentists 
recommends 
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I BOW-LEGS 

j' 

B ' cUiM kijt’f-k-knt:;*.*?- art' 
coi inon in < f anU'-nat;o 

jj and child Nvc'd’are cave. lact. knt>cK- 
I knee i;- f^o coi.'^niun up about flu 
|! ol three that niurc ^f.ikiicn ‘’'Tib 
I ler" trom i( than oihrrv i.sc 
j itT*,?' arc* rarely ronlly 

i In the iiiajority ul cahC> ii i:* 

i almost an optical illusion: then* ib no 
actual bowin^i ol the bones- Usual)}' 

1 an infant is so well-nourished that he 
I nr she has an extra btnre of lat on the 
! inner bide nt tlu- lei^ iu^-t below cncli 
; knee. 

I Years ayo and ^tUi lu t’ie tor le:..- 
well-cared for cuiiiiLun:tM'b bolli 
these defects may be duo to nci:ct.5 
or some olhei bone disease The leK>' 
of young children almost ahvay^ vuwh 
their parents some worry 

But in most cases ol suspeelec* 
knock-knee or bowTc^, signs gradual¬ 
ly disappear. The fat below the knee.^ 
goes as its possessor becomes niorf* 
active. Indeed, it is often thought thai 
a rather bow-legged child will be¬ 
come a very fit. aett^ e athlete in Kdcr 
life. 


More Disfiguring 

Knock-knees are rather more dis- 
tiguring. The appearance is rather 
ugly and there is generally some de¬ 
gree of flat-foot with it. If marked 
flat feet calls for some treatment in the 
form of specially built'up shoes, or an 
instep support. 

Overweight does seem to be a facioi 
m causing knock-knee, and if a child 
IS fat his diet may need some special 
attention. There is no need for nigh» 
splints, irons, vitamin tablets, mas¬ 
sage, or artifleial sunlight for the 
treatment of knock-knee. You may 
persevere with any or all of them 
and feel that you are doing a iot ol 
good. The legs straighten—but thov 
will anyway, 

Ij a child still has knock-knn^ ai 
the ago of 10, then treatment is neces¬ 
sary if it persists. It is an unattrac¬ 
tive defect which doesn’t help young 
girls in later life. And persistent 
knock-knees are liable to develop an 
ost€o*arthHtis long after the patient 
has found a huebaud- 
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VETERAN actor is A. Nageswara 
Rao, who can be considered as one 
of the chief architects of the film in* 
dustry in Hyderabad. During one of 
his recent vLsits to Madras in connec¬ 
tion with the location shooting of his 
dim 'Zamindar/ made by Ravindra 
Art Pictures. I had occasion to meet 
him. 

Speaking about the current trends 
in fllm-making, Nageswara Rao said. 
“When approaching a subject of intrin¬ 
sic merit from our hallowed mytho¬ 
logy or history, the dim-maker should 
be prepared to invest suflficlenl 
thought, care and money on it.“ For 
purely money-making purposes, there 
were many subjects and many more 
could be devised in the social and folk 
mould. “With history and mythological 
characters who are held in high es¬ 
teem by millions of people, slipshod 
treatment will be highly detrimental 
to the product and highly offensive to 
audiences.** For example, he averred, 
no dim-maker should attempt to 
make, even in a small sequence, a 
parody on the Ramayana 

If ’Yogi Vemanna,’ *Bhakta Potana* 
and ‘Vipranarayana* were considered 
olassicfK Nageswara Rao pointed out. 
it was becau.se the producers and the 
artiste.^ performed their job.s sincerely' 
and in a .spirit of dedication. “They 
were not out to make quick money, 
'*apitalising on the beloved dgures of 
history and legend, but were serious 
ip creating an enduring work of art.** 
In the making of biographical s, he 
said, only such producers and artistes 
who felt strongly about the sanctity of 
the characters .should attempt to pro¬ 
duce them. They .should never make a 
compromise with such subjects by in¬ 
troducing elements of sex dance, etc., 
for box-oifice appeal 

Nageswara Rao revealed, in answer 
to a query, that two of his dims 
*Atma Gouravam* and *Zamindar* 
would soon be released. About his 
role in the latter film, he said he 
wouldn*^ like to disclose much about 
j't. ‘This film apart,” he went on, “it 
IS difficult to dnd roles with a differ- 
f’Hce for me to portray. Most of the 
iteroes in our movies have something 
in common. Nowadays, my efforts and 
those of my associate-dlnii producer.s 
are directed towards dnding me a 
role with a difference. For e.xample, 
the role I am portraying in ‘Rahas- 
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A VETERAN ACTOR 
SPEAKS OUT 


By T. M RAMACHANDRAN 


vam’ belongs to this genre and 1 find 
it a welcome change.*' 

“How is the dim industry- in Hyde¬ 
rabad?.** I then asked him'. He rumi¬ 
nated for a while and said, “Only as il 
could be. Wonderful. Early next year 
Sarathi Studios would have two more 
doors and another unit. A few month' 
later, Southern Movietone will follow 
suit with the same increa.sed ameni¬ 
ties for the producers. Pra.sad Studio.s 
might be ready as early as March. And 
as Mr. B. V. Gurumurthi, Minister for 
Information, disclosed the other day at 
Sarathi Studios. Kama! Amrohi of 
Mahal Pictures. Bombay, has been 
given permission to build yet another 
studio. With all these coming up, it 
would be possible to make twenty-two 
films a year in Hyderabad. At the mo¬ 
ment. films in Hindi, Marathi, Malaya- 
1 am, Kannada and Telugu are being 
made there. With more producers tak¬ 
ing interest in Hyderabad. I 'foresee a 
bright future for the film industry 
there.” 

The next question flung at him was, 
“Is it for making more mone 3 ' that 
you have decided to accept more as¬ 
signments?’*. He laughed before an¬ 
swering. ‘ Making money,” he said, “is 
fascinating but hoarding it is a crime, 
and this is what 1 always thought. But 
that isn’t the reason. If it was, there 
was no reason why I should have pul 
a ceiling on the number of m 3 ' as.sign- 
ments 12 years ago, when the urge to 
make mone 3 ', the stamina to work 
harder and the demand by the pro¬ 
ducers to ca.sl me in their picture.s 
were far greater than now. I have de¬ 
cided to work in more films only with 
the object of giving a fillip to the in¬ 
dustry at Hyderabad. After two years 
of such increased activity, there will 
not be any necessity for the film indus¬ 
try there to depend upon a single per¬ 
son.” 

Making a humorous point, Nage.'>- 
wara Rao added, “You know the ac¬ 
cusation that I am out to make more 
money amuses me. More than ten 
years ago, I made up my mind to re¬ 
tire in 1964. two decades after my 
entry into the field. I was certain that 
there could possibly be no demand for 
a "hero* after twenty years, and after 
completing more than a hundred films, 
but the millions of picturegoers prov-i 
ed me wrong. In fact. 1 was so posi" 
tSve about my retirement that I ma*^ 
most of my insurance policies mat* 
avound this time,” 


1 look leave of him. N a ties war a 
Rao said in conclu.sion, “Since you in- 
si.sl on the information, let me tell you 
that 1 have accepted to do ucarh' ten 
fllm.s. but I shall not talk about them 
ju.st now.” 

WHITHER TAMIL CINEMA? 

flWO good foreign fjilins . n 

A Madras recently na\c made cli¬ 
tics and connoisseurs of tiirn .ut m 
this part of the country .'^it up anrl .isk 
the question, “Whither Tamil Cine¬ 
ma?” The films were 'Three Plus Two.* 
made in the Soviet Union and Bcho'ai 
Thy Son,* made in Japan. The former 
was shown on the day the Indo-Sovdel 
Film Club was inaugurated at Satire 
by Mr. G. I. Kaverin. Consul-General 
of the USSR in Mauras. II was a 
charming film about three persons at¬ 
tempting to live like savages in an un¬ 
inhabited place near a sea shore and 
two of them falling a prey to the 
charms of two young ivomen who hap¬ 
pen to come and stay there on a short 
holiday. The natural re.straint showr 
by the artistes and the accent on hr 
man dignity, spotlighted in the 
fascinated the audience. In the 
way, the Japanese film 'BeholcM^^ 
Son,' shown at Anand throu 
courtesy of the Hony. Consul 
in Madras and the Consul 

Japan in Calcutta, captiva!__ 

through its humanism. U 

the relation.ship between 00 ‘sorx j v 

father. Seeing these 

everyone wondered 

India could ever mav)#. £ 

nims. • 
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Bombay Cinema Ixfltcr 


By OUR C ORBIiSrONOENT 


A NOTABLE FILM 


D irector tapan sinha oi B*it- 

gal. who has earned name and 
fame with his memorable films like 
'Kshudhila Pashan*. ‘Kabiiliwala* 
and 'Arohi', has climbed a step high¬ 
er with his latest film *Atilhi\ one of 
ihe notable recent releases in Bom¬ 
bay. His treatment of the .subject i.s 
by and large so good that he can well 
be considered on a par with the 
world-famous Satyajit Ray. He has 
his limitations, of course, but ho 
certainly proves that he is one of the 
best and mcist sensitive film-makers 
we have in India to-day. There is a 
lyrical charm pervading the whole 
film and the .spectator finds himself 
taking part in the action of the film. 

The film, based on a short story by 
Rabindranath Tagore, depicts the ad- 
x^entures and esc'npadc:; of a teen- 
aged buy and takes the xdew^er on 
merry-go-rounds and magic shows in 
a village fair, a theatrical troupe and 
an aristocratic pleasure-boat anchor¬ 
ed at the nearby riverbank. Unfor¬ 
gettable indeed are the .sequences 
showing Tara standing entranced at 
the sight of fish, flashing against sun¬ 
light and jumping out of nets cast in 
the flowing water, to symbolise the 
boy's desire to break loose from con¬ 
ventional restrictions, the .slow march 


oi the bu!ll».*ck-c.^n caravan, carrying 
members nf the rurtjc drama inmpe. 
followed by the vagrant boy, the child 
widow, obiiviou.s of her tragic plight, 
dancing to the tune of Tara and the 
breaking of the latter’s flute b> the 
angry, jealous moppet who re.sents the 
attention.s the widow be.’^lows on the 
irresponsible youngster 

Parlha Mukherji givc.s an admirable 
performance as the teen-aged hero. 
Splendid .support comes from Salil 
Dutta as the Zamindar, Smita Sinha 
a.s his wife. Bashabi Banerji a.** their 
wilful daughter and Bankim Ghosh a.-* 
the delightlully egoi.stir .stage actor. 
The music, composed by Tapan Sinha 
him.sclf, is pleasing. 

TARAAR* 

M usic-dtpector hemanta ku- 
MAR'.s new' production venture 
Taraar' is a good crime-thriller with 
emphasis on technical ooUsh and un¬ 
usual editing. The .storv written b\ 
Dilip Dcy Chowdhury, tells of a .smug¬ 
gler who survives a stabbing and con¬ 
tinues his nefarious activities. He 
want.s his hard-working si.ster to be a 
part of his anti-social work. The girl’s 
lover, a marine officer, who had res¬ 
cued him in the first place, comes into 
conflict with him. A death-defying re¬ 
volver duel takes place, in which the 


Calcutta Cinema Notes 


iA SPATE OF 
LOCATION SHOOTING 


By SAKOJ K. SENGUPTA 


A t the time >• writing, a lot of 
film pert. *wjiitics were out of 
Tollygunje for tl ifx-ation shootings 
of the films they i. working in. Sup- 
riya Chowdhury a Nirmal Kumar 
were in Agra shooti. Harano Prem* 
xvhich Ashim Banai f ls directing, 
Sabitri Chatterjee ^ Subhendu 
Chatlerjee were awa> location 

shooting of ‘Sheela’. whi Arabinda 
Mukherjec i.s directing; ttam Ku¬ 
mar was away in Bombi. lor the 
location shooting of ‘Rajodroi ' which 
x'eleran Niren Lahirl is t 
with Anjana Bhowmick in t.r lo- 
male lead; Madhabi Mukherjec 
away in Bombay for the shootiu., 
’Anamika’, which Hemen Gupl.« is 
directing with Anil Chatterjee. hi 
wife Ratna Gupta and Sashikala i' 
the leading roles; Kajal Gupta also 
was away in Banaras. 

Satyajit Bay and R. D. Banaal 
absent from toe city, attendlnc 
capulco Film Festival in Mexico 
h ’Charulata’ was shown. 
Is not ft rompetltlve niw 


festival but is a * ’ Lival of festi¬ 
vals” since all th:. award-winning 
films of all the international film 
festivals of the world are shown 
there. So one can see all the award- 
winning films of the world if he at¬ 
tends this film fe.«!tival only. -Last 
year this festival .screened ‘Mahana- 
gar’ and Anil Chatterjee went there 
to attend it. This year ‘Charulata’ 
wa.s screened and director Satyajit 
Ray and producer R. D. Bansal have 
made the trip. Soumitra Chatterjee 
and Madhabi Mukherjee were also 
invited but they could not attend it 
—the former becau.se of his indift'e- 
rent health, the latter because of un- 
ivoidable work. 

Those who remained were Suehi- 
tra Sen, who looked tired after a long 
spell of location shooting of the film 
‘Mamta’ in Darjeeling; Vasanta 
Chowdhury, who looked very happy 
after his tremendous success in ’Gul 
Mohar,* ’Abhoya-t^ikanta* and *RaJa 
JUnimohan*; Sandhya Ray who hi 
***** h«w(h6uiie: Wli 


>muggier killed The whole >i*en*‘ 
watched by a bov, xxhfun the hero 
then make^* n partner ii» his- e. ' 
bid. After a deal of rhase b\ tho 

police, the film, as expected, end-' on 
a happy note with the acquittal of the 
hero. The devei(»pmeiit of the j.lc.t i< 
uneven and there are manv ‘'ini,*. 
In other words, the element nf 
pensc is completely rih.seid in tin- de¬ 
nouement ol the .story. Bengal'^ 
hero Anil Chattcriee. who hi^ 

debut on the Hindi .screen in thi.-^ filn-i 
create.^ a fine irnpre.ssion na a i>olished 
actor. New-comer Shabnam. who a).sf» 
makes her riebut as the horoirie. is 
adequate 

TIT^BIT 

R aj KAPOOR launched his now 
picture ‘Mcra Naam Jr»ker,’ a 
litle announced l>y him long ago. on 
the occa.sioi. of his birthday on Dec- 
ember 14 Besides directing it. ht 
plays the title role opj isile five girls 
whose names will soon oe announced 
K. A. Abba.s has written the story 
screenplay and dialogue for the film 
Raj Kapoor has also commenced hi.*^ 
work a.s an actor in another new film 
called ’Sapnon ka Saudagar’ opp<isile 
Hemamalini, a new-comer, who ha.< 
earned a name a.s a good danscu.se B 
Ananthaswam.x produce.^ it. 


Mukherjee and Anoop Kumar who 
were shooting very important sequen¬ 
ces in Dilip Bose's ’Jabanbondi’ and 
Bika.sh Ray, who is telling the stor.'^ 
of his experiences in Europe and the 
United States. He had been to Europe 
to attend the Locarno Film Festiv^al 
in which Tapan Sinha’s ‘Arohi’ was 
shown and hailed. 

At a get-together The lndo-C;.ech- 
oslovak Cultural Society introduced 
the new Consul-General for Czccho- 
.slovakia and Mrs. Joseph Sima to 
the press and elite of Calcutta on the 
evening of November 28. In a short 
, speech Mr. Sima gave assurances of 
more improved Indo-Czech relation¬ 
ship. “At least I will do my level 
best for it,” he declared. After the 
introduction ceremony, the Czech 
film ‘Death is Called Englechen’ wa.s 
screened. This was an entry in the 
first competitive film festival held in 
Delhi this year. Not a very outstand¬ 
ing film, the story wa.s on the Resist¬ 
ance Movement of the Partisans dur¬ 
ing the war, but its editing was real¬ 
ly brilliant. The whole .story has been 
said in a flash-back but it i.s never 
boring. 

Some of the biggest film.s are in 
the finishing stages. With the comp¬ 
letion of location shooting, in Darjee¬ 
ling, 'Mamta’ is now complete; with 
some sequences of a dining room in 
the air-conditioned train complete, 
’Nayak’ is now virtually complete; 
’Chhoti si Mulaquat*, which Uttam 
Kumar is producing in Bombay is 
alsa nearing completion. ’Grlhadaha** 
also, would have been complete by 

uniortimati 
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Q: Can l expect a good futwe 
the financial official and domcMtic 
sides? Can / resume the sales side of 
my job, last in 19047 When will my 
marriage take place? Will my bride 
be from a richer class? Hew far suc^ 
cessfvl will be my married life? Any 
vhance for me to go abroad? Will t 
tuLve a house of itiy own in my life 
time? If so, when? — A.K.M., Cochin. 

A: No doubt you mAy have a goou 
financial, official and domestic life. 
You might have resumed the sales 
work by this time. You may marry 
in 19(56- You I' bride may be from an 
ordinary rich family. Your married 
life can be successful and happy. 
Foreign travel is not indicated. You 
may have your own house during 
1969-^70, 



to go in for higher qualifications and 
can t go ouerseas to better my pros* 
pects? When will I settle down in life? 
When unit my sister^s marriage taka 
piece?—'A.P.. Madras, 

A; Successful profession and popu¬ 
larity in public contacts are impres¬ 
sively indicated in your chart. 
You may be having your lucky 
period in your 33rd year and 
that too for about 2h to 3 year's 
duration in which 1 think you 
will build up your practice. During 
1967 you may better your qualifica¬ 
tions by going abroad, if conditions 
permit, failing which in our country 
itself. You may start and settle down 
in life during 1967. Your sister may 
marry during the latter half of 1966 
or early in 1967. 


Q: When will I marry? Will I marry 
a bleauti/ul girl or not? My younger 
brother desires to be a doctor loifl he 
become one? —H.B.. Jashu. 

A; You may marry a beautiful girl, 
in 1967-'68 Your younger brother may 
also study for medicine, if he gets n 
seat. 

Q: HouJ rntitiy issues wW I have 
and of lobof sex? Can yent predict ihe 
time of viy transfer from this place? 
/ wish to resign my present job in 
the summer. Will I get a better job in 
June, 1966?-K.IV., Tiruifclvcli Dt 

A; You may have about five is.^Juef 
out of which Ihrc* may be daughters. 
You may get a transfer during June 
or July, 1966. If you resign, you may 
get a better job, immediately, 

Q: What about rbe fireueral 
of self, wife and children? Promott 07 ^ 
aspects of self? Brother's trend in 
fflinilv matters? Business achieve¬ 
ments and tts prospects? — S.S.. PoU 
lachi. 

A; The health of the subject, wife 
and children appear to be normal 
Petty pin-pricks of disorders may be 
there. Promotion in occupation or 
business concern may take place m 
about January 1966. Brother’s trend 
in family affairs appears unfavour¬ 
able without cordiality. Better to 
effect a compromise. Business achi¬ 
evement only during the early pari 
of 1967- Till then it will be normal 
Q: Will I get a. promotion to the 
next grade? Jj so, when? When and 
where will 1 huiid a house as per my 
desiT^? Will I get a transfer from this' 
statio7i? My son iy trying to get a job 
at Madras, Will he get it? When lyih 
f retire? — N.S., Ramathxrtham 
A: You can get a lift during the 
later part of 1966. You may be able 
to build or purchase a house only in 
1968, I do not think there can be a 
transfer from your present station be¬ 
fore September, 1966. Your son may 
^el a job in Madras about April or 
May, 1966. You may retire about the 
year 1972-’73 

Q: How is my juture financinUy" 
Will I be rich and when? Will I do 
some business and if so When? Will 
r continue in Government service? 
Wheyi will J get my promotion? Will 
\ flourish in service or fn business? 
IVill it be possible for you to give me 
instructions and adt^ice to follow in 
future according to my hryroscope? 


How is my wife's chart? Can I ac¬ 
quire wealth, promotioji, etc., flirouph 
its influence? Kmdly visualise the 
education, prosperity, etc., of my two 
sons and daughter? The future of my 
mother and brothers? — D,R.R., Kanga* 
yam, 

A: The financial aspect of the chart 
i." normally promising from 10-1-1966. 
During Huda Bukthi in Sani Dasa the 
subject may do business in some¬ 
body'.^ name. He can continue in the 
present Government service. He may 
get the expected promotion in the 
early part of 1967. He may rise in Go¬ 
vernment job and gradually in the 
said business also. The horoscope of 
the wife of the subject appears to be 
good and helpful to him. He may ac¬ 
quire property and wealth through 
the influence of that chart. The two 
son.s and the daughter's horoscopes 
are really good and reveal prosperity 
The mother’s aspect may not be good 
in the middle of 1969 

Q: My father, an active Govern- 
servant fill hi.i 49th year, ha.*^ 
lost his health and suffers a lot and 
doctors have nothing to say patholo' 
gically. Plea,^e advise about his health 
family and official matter, and also 
about the cure. —C.K.C., Madras. 

A: 1 think your father may improve 
m his health on and from 11-1-66. 
Such an improvement, I am afraid 
may not last long, and after May 20 
or so, there may be a .setback. Familv 
and official matters are normal. 

Q: My graduate sister is working 
as a teacher since 1960. What about 
her marriage and about the would-be 
bridegroom? — C.G.S., Madras. 

It .strikes me your sister's marriage 
may lake place before March '66. 
She may have a good and above 
average partner. 

Q: I am a chetnistry graduate and 
a Goi?rrnmen( technical workman. 
My health and future official pros¬ 
pects? Far^. ’y ties and health?—CO 
R., Madras. 

A: Your chart appears to be good. 
After 15-1-1966 there may be some 
light thrown in your official, domes¬ 
tic and health aspects. 

Q: Will f be successful in my pfo- 
fession and gain popularity in public 
contacts? Do I have any stroke of fof* 
tune? 7.9 there any fitrther chances 


Q: Myself and all my family mcni- 
bers aCe getting soyne sort of afflic¬ 
tions every now and then. When can 
we hope for freedom from this? When 
can I have my promotion? Arc there 
better times ahead for me?-—N.K.S.. 
NeyveH. 

A: I think you are all afflicted in 
a way by malefics in general; which 
may be a cause for your worry. Yoxi 
may also have a disturbed state of 
mind every now and then. Probably 
after 15-1-1966 there may be a slight 
improvement. You may a promo¬ 
tion during January, 1966 failing 
which during the early part of 1967 
from when a better time sets in for 
you. 

Q: What are his professional pros¬ 
pects? When teill he be promoted? 
Best period in his life? About his 
children and their lives? His daughter’s 
aspects? When will she join her hus¬ 
band? Any likelihood of acquiring 
property and going abroad? If so 
when? His longevity? — V.R,, Bombay 

A: The subject’.s professional as¬ 
pect appears to be above normal. He 
may be promoted during the latter 
part of 1966. Jupiter's Dasa can be 
the best part of his life. His children 
may all be very good and prosperous. 
His daughter ma^ join her husband 
during the latter part of 1966, when 
Jupiter enters Cancer. Hi.s longevity 
is good. Don't worry. The planet Buda 
i.s in Kanya. 

<j i -- 

In thin Column, **Virgoan*’ toilf 
u/#.sM;er queries on horoscopes, etc,* 
f:ubmttted to him (through SPORT 
A PASTIME) This facility is avail¬ 
able only tp direct subscribers and 
other readers of SPORT & 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the neirs agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymou* com¬ 
munications min not receive atten¬ 
tion. 

Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either in Tamil or English or 
in Devanugari script. Mere date of 
birth <9 not sufficient. 

All correspondence should he 
addressed to "Virgoan**, c/o The 
Editor, SPORT A PARTIME, 
Mount Hoad, Madrae-9*, 




frliHed and fubUsh^ by Kasrinn CioPAUir at the Sattonal Preu. Kasturi Buildings Mount Road, Madras-2, for 
> But Prom-ietors, Msssaa. KASton & Sons Lm. Managing Editor : O. Narasimbmi. Editor : G. Kabtvri. 
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CULTURED CRICKETER 



D. who turned twenty on December 20 hit a brilliont 155 in his first Test against England ot Brisbane 

■ J. H. Fingleton has this to say of this youngster's innings "Walters reminds me of no other batsman. He is merely him¬ 
self. During his long stay ot the wicket, he did not show ony suggestion of gimmick or elation. It took him 50 tortuous 
miriutes to traverse the nineties, but it was apparent that when everybody was feeling so apprehensive over his century 
it was not worrying him. He never lost his head trying his luck. His century %ras as certain as night following day." 

Article & More Plefures inside 
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be a model in 


Yarn m Ihe MODLL FABRICS spun by KAY KAY 
WOOLLEN MILLS. THANA.Irom cup^norquality 
imported raw materials under EXPERT FOREIGN 
TECHNICAL SUPERVISION. 


model Fabrics 



model Woollen & Silk mills 

vrKKA, AMRITSAR 


Be a leader of fashion. A leader of men. Wear 
Model Fabrics and let the otheis follow suit I 
Any way vou look at them, Mode) Fabrics are 
miles ahead, smart and distinctive 


WmiSTEDWOOUENS'TERENE' 

RAYON Blankets and scarves. 






BOOK REVIEW 

CHICKET BAG. A ' MISCELLANY 
FOlt THE TWELFTH MAN: Edi- 
lor; Leslie Frewin. Publishers: 
MjiCdonald A- Company Ltd., Glu^ 
House, 2,Postman St., London. W.I. 
Price. Sh. 35. 

The charm and attraction of cricket 
lies not only in the sudden twists and 
turns it takes, not only in its capacity 
to unearth and play up individual cha¬ 
racteristics-^ it IS a i>hilosophy of life, 
wrote A. G Gardiner—but also the 
manner in which its varied aspects 
lend themselves to discussion and 
writing No otht'r game has given nsr 
to such lileralurc, prose and poetrv, 
ns cricket. If it is possible to 
get at all the books wriiien on the 
game, and if one takes 'pains to col 
Icct them, il will indeed be a very 
/.able library. And among these the 
Oickvt Hug a recent pubhratien. edi¬ 
ted by Leslie Frewin, will certainly 
occupy an honoured place. 

Cricket Bag rome.s- m the wake of 
The Bonndari/ Book attd Poctr}/ oi ('Ti¬ 
cket tv^'o other *-.plendid produrtion.s 
by Frewin. It is dubbed by the editor 
as a “Mi.scellcin> for the Twelfth Man" 
evidently the lover of cricket who is 
not exactly playing at a given tim** 
and who has loisurt to spend his lime 
with Cricket Bag. 

And what a colourful miscellany it 
j.s’ Contributions not only from -the 
leading writers on the game but also 
from some of the leading lights in it 
fill me Bag and make il a pleasure to 
carry with yoi; There are tw'o pieces 
by Neville Caidus, one on the luminous 
Frank Woolley and the other entitled 
“My Summers”' In thi* latter Cardus 
recalls the summers of his youth when 
he drank deep of “vintage cricket 
years", which were filled by the deeds 
of Banji, and Fry, Trumper and Mc¬ 
Laren. Je?-*<op, JcHips and nther.s 

Thelma Todhunter. a good housewife, 
one day caught her fingers in a wa¬ 
shing machine “causing them to over¬ 
lap. underlap turn back to front and 
lose one or two useful joints which a 


careless surgeon replaced on the 
wrong fingers." With the result that 
after bowling for fun, at the nets to 
a Middlese.x batsman, whom she 
amazed, with unplayable balls oi 
strange twists and turns, she shot into 
fame overnight, and played for Eng¬ 
land. to defeat Australia—shades of 
Jack Iverson, the Australian, indeed! 
Not only that she became a world 
figure of controversy over whom the 
top nations broke their heads. "The 
international atmosphere deteriorated. 
Hydrogen bomb speeches were made 
evc?rywhere." And then suddenly she 
caught her poor hand in the washing 
machine again. “The fingers came out 
straight and beautiful. Thelma could 
never bowl anything thereafter but 
cxtr'^mely obvious off-breaks ’’ And 
peace settled upon the nations once 
again. This satirical piece. “The Wo 
man of Dc.stiny” by Denzil Batchelor, 
affords delightful reading al.so "The 
C^ncket Match” b\ A. G. Macdonntl!, a 
eoJourful portrayal of a village en- 
rounter- 

Then there is “P'ivc Days in July 
in which Randolph Churchill, 
who rarely watched a cricket match, 
much le.ss read about one. sets down 
his reactions to expert coverage of 
the Fourth Test between England and 
Australia wherein Simpson invited the 
wrath of the press by hitting up 311 
runs. It is a short piece of bitter sar¬ 
casm on present day cricket reporting 
in England. 

These arc but samples of what the 
Bag contains. A. A Thompson, Alan 
Ross, E. W Swanton, Robortson-Glas- 
cow. Ray Robinson. Alec Waugh, Diew 
Middleton, not to speak of Grace. 
Ranji. Fry. Hobbs, Worrell and Dex¬ 
ter have all made it such a miscella¬ 
nea that one can dip his hands into the 
Bag and be .^ure of picking up a spar¬ 
kling piece. Add to those, some humo¬ 
rous asides, caricatures and a fine 
collection of picture.^—there is a tou¬ 
ching portrait of Don Bradman and a 
polio victim who had come for an auto- 
j^raph—and Oicket Bag become.s an 
invaluable book not only to the twelfth 
man but to the opener as well— 
P.N.5. 
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ON THB COViR - 

The Russian Federation team^s skipper 
Golobttdov and his Indian counterpart 
Jarnall Singh exchange plennanto at 
the centre of the pitch just before the 
start of the Third socecr Test between 
the teams at the Nehru Stadium, 
Madras, on November 28. Referee 
A. D. Parthasarathy with linesmen 
Rahfm to his right and Varadarajan to 
his left watch intently. The vialting 
team won the match ,1-1. 
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me worn out—^it’s the 000 miles 1 drove last 
night in my sleep.” 
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A ll things considerecf, Brisbane is 
a pretty sad sack as a Test cric¬ 
ket ground. Things rarely proceed 
smoothly and especially he weather. 
Big gates are not taken here and. 
what with the unreliable weather at 
this time of the year, Brisbane has 
long been defending its right to re¬ 
tain a Test match. It was given the 
Test originally at the expense in al¬ 
ternate tours of Sydney and Mel¬ 
bourne and in the case of the latter 
city, which has pulled many a tour 
out of the financial fire, the giving of 
the Test to Brisbane has over the 
years, cost a pretty penny. 

History repeated itself this time. 
Only 2*/^ hours of play was possible 


moving when the weather won’t co¬ 
operate. 

Ian Meckiff was called out of the 
game here for throwing. Some years 
further back there was a controvers> 
over whether Cowdrey had been 
caught by Kline and in the first Test 
after the war there happened the most 
disputed incident I can recall when 
Don Bradman, who attempted a re¬ 
turn to the game and whose future 
was uncertain, was popularly suppos¬ 
ed to have been clearly caught by 
Ikin at second slip off Voce when he 
was 28. Bradman went on and made 
187 which remains the highest score 
made by a batsman of either country 
in'Brisbane. 


SfORT 4k nMiTtMB 

mongers—and there are a lew in both 
camps, including several Australians 
in England who send back potted 
steals from articles and comment we 
could well do without—^were into their 
stride and so an incident which should 
have ended with the umpire’s deci¬ 
sion—and he is in the best of all posi¬ 
tions to see—became something of an 
international incident. 

Too stupid for words. 1 haven't 
much regard for some of these peo¬ 
ple who have seen fit never to men¬ 
tion some amazing blunders that 
have been perpetrated in England. All 
umpires will make mistakes but not 
as many as we are led to believe. The 
players themselves are often wrong in 



on Friday (Dec. 10) and none at all 
on the Saturday so that a drawn 
game was inevitable. In other years 
there was a despotic band of ofllcjals 
running the game in Brisbane kpd 
there were many upsets between 
them and players and the public. An 
Australian team of which I was a 
member threatened to refuse to play 
if the wife of Stan McCabe, our vice¬ 
captain, wasn’t given a ticket to the 
game. These times and officials are* 
gone.. Everything possible is now 
done in a pleasant manner for every¬ 
body—but the uncertain weather still 
remains and there’s nothing more 
frustrating in trying to get a Test 


This time we had the Lawry inci¬ 
dent and I don’t propose to spend too 
much time on it. As far as I am con- 
rerned the umpire is the sole judge 
of play. We have in Rowan and Egar 
at present in Australia two of the 
best umpires I have known. Before 
Lawry had scored there was a confi¬ 
dent appeal for a catch behind off 
Brown but Egar said “no.” There is 
far too much easy access these days 
between Press and dressing-room and 
in time the “whisper” came up that 
“Lawry has done us again—right off 
the middle of his bat this time.” 

This was later amended to be olT 
his glove but no matter. The scandal 


their interpretations but what annoys 
me most is this sickly suggestion or 
“holier than thou” attitude that bats¬ 
men should walk. There’s nothing to 
stop a batsman walking out when he 
knows he’s caught but the man in the 
white coat is the decisive arbitrator 
in my book and I think it is imperti¬ 
nent for any player to try and usurp 
the umpire’s authority. It would be¬ 
come chaotic if batsmen were to give 
themselves out and by suggestion. 
There was an incident last tour here 
when a supposed “walker” stood his 
ground when he snicked and got the 
benefit of the doubt. “You didn’t 
walk” said Benaud. “I'm very sorry 
about this” said the one concerned. 





.rAHUAtiy 1060 . 


hav« I seen m more composed bats¬ 
man. He walks slowly witnout a sua- 
gestion of nerves towards the centre. 
Most batsmen permit themselves a 
nervous twitch of the cap or pad or 
the clothes on the way to the middle 
Not so Walters. He took the centre 
calmly, surveyed the scene and .settl¬ 
ed down with no nervous tap tap of 
the bat either. He played the first ball 
sedately, from Titmus. The next he 
took three quick steps down the pitch 
and hit Titmus for four straight. So 
began a career which I think will be¬ 
come memorable. This lad is uncom¬ 
monly gifted. He*s about five feet ten 
inches and'nicely built with slim legs 
and powerful shoulders. He has every 
stroke in the game and plays them 
with a grace which delights the eye 
He doesn't remind me of any other 


England's Barrington blows the 
trumpet—not in a figurative sense- 
but os o guest merfiber of th» 
Northern Command Band in a musi 
cal show at Brisbane. 


batsman I have seen. He's just himself 
like all gr^jat players of all sports. It 
might seem extravagant to call a 
teenager **great." I don't use the ternk 
loosely. Walters will have his downs 
but on this one innings alone 1 will 
dub him “great" because it was an 
innings that will never be forgotten 
by those who saw it. He hit two sixes, 
one mid-wicket off Barber a gigantic 
pull, the other a stroke of genius 
putting Titmus over long off. I will 
savour this innings for many a long 
time finding most digestive of all his 
superb footwork It was classical and 
the perfect foil for the olfspin of Tit¬ 
mus and Allen who between them got 
one wicket at a cost of 207 runs 
Without footwork batting is a dead 
art. A good batsman will dictate th^ 

Continued on next page 
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M.C.C IN AUSTRALIA 

Continued from previous page 

length ot a spinner, Lawrv played a 
sound, sensible innings of lOfi. Yel his 
strokes seemed very limited c‘omi>arcd 
to those of Walters and the big dillcr- 
ence was in footwork. Waiters moveo 
to it or back “Lawry involuntarily 
makes a forward prop to mostly 
everything. 

This footwork in this youngster who 
has never been coached in his life 
and has played on au am bed wicket 
on his father's tlairy farm at Dungog 
N.S • Wales was thrown into bold re- 


licf by the Englishmen, who one after 
the other refused to leave home 
against Philpott’s legbreaks. Parks 
and Titmus apart—and these two 
could well be moved higher up the 
batting order—the Englishmen just 
plodded forward from the crease. 
Parks and Titmus were splendid to 
watch, the former in his glory attack¬ 
ing Veivers ar'd the latter in his guts 
and determination in trying to avert 
the follow-on,. It was a loss of face for 
England to have to be forced to fol¬ 
low' on. This was a bad match in 
many ways for England. The bowling 
ana especially the olfspin was severe- 
h suhiugnted Brown, a lad of big 
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heart, again busted himself possibly 
trying to bowl too fast but most dis¬ 
appointing of all was that the English 
batting, brilliant in all matches to this 
stage, went somewhat to pieces in the 
Test. 

Philpott is a tidy legbreaker. He 
got five wickets, a distinguished feat 
in his first Test against England but 
surely the deep thinkers in this Eng¬ 
lish side will reflect upon Walters and 
his footwork and the entire lack of it 
amongst their own stars. They will 
never succeed against legspin until 
they go out and meet it or go right 
back. Staying at home isn’t the 
an.swor. 



We are proud of our students. They 
kno'bv the country is passing through 
trying times, and have been quick 
to do their share. They are in the 
National Cadet Corps, volunteering to 
give blood, working in civil defence 
and helping to raise funds. And ail 
this without neglecting their studies, 
because they know the nation 
needs their skills. Yes, our students 
are serving the nation ! Are you ? 


ONEGBEJa COVNTKT 

ONE ONEM PEOnS 



giAtiOMlK S. IBM. 























Cowper hugs the boll securely to his chest 
to send bock Allen (England) Wolters wos 
the Dowler and it wos his first wicket in 
Test cricket. 


M.C.C. 

IN AUSTRALIA 


h^Bo/- il*"’**' *’‘V-words to see the boll 
by Borrin^on scoring for o six over long- 
on. Veivers wos the bowler. 
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You can't tell the difference because lie takes *^Kepler' Malt! 

He's full of energy c\cii al'icr a busy tla\ at scIuk^I... growinii up 
hcalliiy and strong . ,\viili sturdy bones, a g<n>d coiisiitiition 

‘.Kepler' Mall is made iVoni leal Shark Li\ei Oil, neli 
in those impoilaiu vitamins A and D. 


keep your family 
the picture of health 

with KEPLER’ 
MALT 


A BURROUGHS WELLCOME l*RODUCT 
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The Don Shows How 
JUMPING OUT 
TO DRIVE 


(JFl 


FTKN a slow howlrr ties up a batsman. Why ? Because Ihc 
batsman is afraid to leave the ereasc. And yet hoM often 
has It not occurred that the batsnian Js stumped by stayinr In hia 

meerihe ng his toe over thf line. So 

melt the ball at the pitch. It means quick footwork. IJndoiibt- 
edlv the .Misman, who attacks a slow bdwler by iumplnr out to 

\ flat-tooted stay-at-home bats- 

man on the other hand encourages tihe slow bow'ler. 


I h(* illustrations show the footwork required u hen Jumnine 

th,‘/2 - “*■“?"»" <*«” hot Jump hot walks, 

thrreby keepinc bis eye on the ball all the time.— (To hr con- 

' i II IK a j 


r>icruec5 by The 'Courtesy oj Thu Daily Mail, l^ondon 
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D ECEMBEH 13. 1897 is a Red-letter 
day in Indian cricket. It was on 
that day Ranjitsinhji. India’s grea¬ 
test contribution to the game, scored 
a great century in his lirst Test ap¬ 
pearance. at Sydney. How lucky that 
date was for Ranji can be seen from 
the fact that if the Test had started on 
the originally hxed date of December 
10 he could not have played because 
he was ill. But because of heavy rain 
the start was postponed to December 
13 by which time the Prince had re¬ 
covered. Going in in the unusual posi¬ 
tion of number 7 he scored a brilliant 
179 not out in just 215 minutes. Eng¬ 
land. for whom skipper A. C. Maclaren 
scored 109 and 50 not out, won the 
match by nine wickets. For Australia, 
which followed on. J. Darling gathered 
101 in the second innings. 

Sydney proved a happy venue to yet 
another Indian, the Nawab of Pataud^ 
(Sr.), who made his Test debut for 
England on that ground. It was the 


claimed seven wickets for 44 and 40 
runs. At the end of the match Eng¬ 
land was declared to have won the 
rubber and the famous Ashes urn was 
presented to its captain the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh. It is. however, interesting to 
note that another Test was later add¬ 
ed and played at Sydney which the 
home team won. 

Exciting Wlm 

The two Tests in 1884-85 both went 
Australia’s way. The first ending in an 
exciting 6-run victory after a grim see¬ 
saw struggle interrupted by rain. On 
the fourth morning England needing 
214 runs for a win was 29 for two; six 
wickets were down for 92 but W. 
Flowers and J. M. Read. 56 each, add¬ 
ed 102 runs but once they were sepa¬ 
rated—both fell to Spofforth—a col¬ 
lapse ensued and the home team won 
The Demon claimed 10 wickets for the 
match, six of them for 90 runs in the 
second innings. Spofforth and Palmer 


skittle out Australia for 42 runs, then 
the lowest Test total. England was all 
out for 137 in the second innings—Tur¬ 
ner again—but Lohmann and Peel 
were unplayable again and dismissed 
Australia for 82. giving their side vic¬ 
tory by 126 runs. Turner had match 
figures of 12 for 86. Lohmann nine for 
52 and Peel 10 for 58. 

Lohmann was again at the Austra¬ 
lians four years later at Sydney in 
1891-92. claiming eight for 58 and dis¬ 
missing them for 144 runs. England, 
for which Abel scored 132, had a first 
innings lead of 163 but Turner sup¬ 
ported by G. Giffen bowled it out for 
156 to achieve a great win for the 
home team. 

The first match in 1894-95 was Peel’s 
match: Australia, needing 177 for a 
wdn in the final innings, had scored 115 
for two at the end of the fifth day. But 
heavy rain fell in the night. Peel had 
a look at the ruined pitch and said 


Where Aussies Lead! 


First Test of the bodyline serie.s and 
Pataudi scored 102 runs but in a stay 
of 5*/* hours. England won the match 
by ten wickets, but not before S. J. 
McCabe had played a masterful inn¬ 
ings for 187 not out, the only batsman 
to master the bowling of Larwood in 
the series. For England H. Sutcliffe 
and W. R. Hammond scored 194 and 
112 respectively. An interesting point 
was that for scoring the one run for 
a win the teams assembled with all 
due formality on the morning of the 
fifth day and there was a lone specta¬ 
tor present to applaud England! 

The Ashes 

Sydney, where the old rivals Eng¬ 
land and Australia, itarled their Third 
Test of another series on January 7, 

, has been a lucky venue for the home 
I team. Of the 38 matches played so far 
1 it has won 20 w'hile England’s victo- 
i ries number 15; three Tests have been 
drawn, the first drawn encounter oc- 
ruring so late as 1954-55. 

The very first Test at Sydney was 
, played during England’s third visit 
“Down Under” and was won by Aus¬ 
tralia by five wickets. G- E. Palmer, 
who opened the bowling, was the ar¬ 
chitect of this success claiming seven 
and four wickets in the two innings. A 
fortnight later he and T. W. Garrett 
struck another six-wicket win for Aus¬ 
tralia on a pitch rendered unplayable 
j by rain. P. S. McDonnell hit up 147 
! ^'uns for the winning team. 

The informal atmosphere of Test 
1 ^Ticket in those far-off days is indicat 
I ?d by the fact that a fresh pitch was 
; :.\xi up for Australia after England had 
i Inished its innings. This Test in 1882- 
[13 at Sydney was won by England by 
159 runs. F. R. Spofforth for AusUalia 
jUnd R. G. BarloW^for the visiting team 
jwere destructive with the baVr/ cMh 


skittled out England for a paltry 77 
runs in the second innings of the se¬ 
cond of the scries played at Sydney 
the same year and this debacle sealed 
England’s fate; it lost by eight wic¬ 
kets. 

England, however, brought off a 
marvellous victory in its next visit to 
Sydney in 1886-87: it won by 14 runs 
after being routed in its first innings 
for only 45 runs! What C. T. B. Turner 
and J. J. Ferris, both making their 
Test debut, accomplished with the ball 
for Australia in England’s first inn¬ 
ings, n. F. Barnes did for the latter in 
the final innings of the match. Austra¬ 
lia was left to score 111 runs for a win 


By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


but Barnes bowled through the innings 
with a short rest and won the match 
for England: his figures read as 46-29- 
28-6; G. A. Lohmann got three for 20. 
England won again in the following 
month at Sydney by 71 runs, Lehmann 
dominated this match with a perform¬ 
ance of eight for 35 in the first inn^ 
ings. There were two curious incidents 
in this match stressing once again the 
happy atmosphere of those days. Tur¬ 
ner fielded as substitute for England 
and even took a catch; W. Gunn, actu¬ 
ally in the England side stood as um¬ 
pire for part of the match. 

Sixth Consecutive Victory 

England registered its sixth conse¬ 
cutive Test victory in the only Test at 
Sydney in 1887-88. Rain interfered 
with the match considerably. It re¬ 
solved into a battle of bowlers: Turner 
and Ferns downed England for ,113 
but Lohmann and It Peel hit back to 


“That’s fur me”; he was as good as 
his word and won the match for Eng¬ 
land by ten runs; he took six for 67. 
In fact England followed on when it 
replied with 325 to Australia’s 586. For 
the latter S. E. Gregory hit up 201. the 
first double century in a Test in Aus¬ 
tralia. The home side however wreak¬ 
ed vengence in the fourth Test on the 
same ground. Profiting through a mis¬ 
take by England skipper Stoddart, who 
put the opponent in after winning the 
toss, it won by an innings and 147 runs. 
Australia 284; England 65 and 72. 

G. H. S. Trott, Turner and Giffen be¬ 
ing the heroes. 

Then came Ranji’s match in 1897- 
98 already adverted to; it was follow¬ 
ed by a six-wicket victory for Austra¬ 
lia despite some great bowling by Tom 
Richardson—eight for 94—for the 
visitors. The turn of the century, and 
the two sides won a match each at 
Sydney in 1901-02. England won first 
by an innings and 124 runs. It hit up 
464 runs with skipper Maclaren scor¬ 
ing a century; then Barnes. Braund 
and Blythe struck at the opponent and 
dismissed it for 168 and 172. Australia 
retaliated by winning the fourth Test 
at the same ground and with it the 
rubber. The bowling of M. A. Noble 
and J. V. Saunders, who claimed five 
wickets each, was at the root of this 
success. 

England, however, secured the rub¬ 
ber in its next visit in 1903-04. It won 
both its matches at Sydney. The first 
was by five wickets. R. E. Forster rb- 
thered 287 runs for England which re¬ 
mained the highest individual score in 
a Test till 1929-30. He hit 38 fours in 
seven hours. For Australia its Trumpet: 
rose nobly to carry his bat thrdugh 
the second innings for 185 runs wime 
captain Noble scored 133 in the first , 
The second mstch England won by jt97 
runs throuith the ’^bosies" of B. 4. T\ 
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Bo^nquet. In the Australian second 
innings the googly expert took six for 
51* 

The story of how G. Gunn, the Eng¬ 
lish player, on a health visit to Aus¬ 
tralia, was called to hll in a vacancy 
and the manner in which he hit up 119 
and 74—the century being a Test de¬ 
but record—has often regaled cricket 
talk. It happened in the first of the 
two Sydney Tests in 1907-08. But Aus¬ 
tralia won this match and also the 
next one, the final Test by 49 runs. 
Trumper played another of his great 
innings of 166 in 245 minutes. 

Trumper's Last Fling 

Trumper had his last fiing at Eng¬ 
land in the 1911-12 series. In the first 
of the two Tests at Sydney he scored 
a century; in the second he hit up 50 
in the second innings and with that he 
bowed out of Test cricket against Eng¬ 
land. Australia won the first match by 
146 runs with H. V. Hordern having 
match figures of 12 for 175 England 
won the later tie by 70 runs with 
Frank Woolley hitting up a beautiful 
133 runs. 

The first World War intervened, and 
when Test cricket was resumed Aus¬ 
tralia created a record by winning all 
the five Tests in 1920-21. ‘‘Horseshoe" 
Collins, a new face, hit up 70 and 104 
in the first match which was won by 
a big 377-run margin. Skipper Arm¬ 
strong scored 158. In tHe final match 
at Sydney A. A. Mailey took up his 
total number of wickets for a series 
<0 36—which became a new record IJpr 
Anglo-Australian Tests. C. G. Macart¬ 
ney notched up 170 runs in this same 
match. 

Australia won its two matches on the 
same ground again in 1924-25. In ihe 
first Test which was won by 193 runs 
W. H. Ponsford made his debut with 
110 but Hobbs and H. Sutcliffe put up 
century partnerships in both the inn¬ 
ings—157 and 110. In the first innings 
Hobbs scored 115 and his partner the 
same runs in the second. Curiously 
enough each of them made a “duck” in 
the final Test at Sydney which Austra¬ 
lia won by 307 runs. M. W. Tate bag¬ 
ged 38 wickets in this series to down 
Mailey*s record of 36. 


though it batted better in the second 
it was beaten by an innings and 22 
runs. But it was a crown of thorn.s 
that Hammond wwe when he returned 
to Australia as captain after the second 
war and lost the 1946-47 series. Eng¬ 
land was beaten in both the Tests at 
Sydney. In the second Test of the .se¬ 
ries captain Bradman and Sid Barnes 
each scored 234 runs to record a stand 
of 405 runs for the fifth wicket. But 
the innings in this match that is talk¬ 
ed of to this day was a magnificent 
Trumper-like knock of 37 runs in 24 
minutes by L. Hutton in England’s se¬ 


cond innings. England lost the match 
by an innings and 33 runs. Hamnvmd 
handed over the captaincy to N. W. D. 
Yardley for the final Test at Sydney 
but Australia won ihat also, .nainiy 
through the bowling of Lindwall and 
C. McCool. 

In the fifteen year.s from 1950, six 
Tests were played at Sydney of which 
Australia won two and England one; 
the first Test ever to be drawn at Syd¬ 
ney between the two teams was the 
second match in 1954-56. The last 
match played in 1962-63 also ended in 
a draw. 



MOHUN’S 

CORNFUKES 


Record Score 

W. R. Hammond spearheaded Eng¬ 
land's 4-1 triumph when it went bvur 
to Australia in 1928-29 under the cap¬ 
taincy of A. P. F. Chapman. In the 
only Test at Sydney he scored 251 in 
a magnificent stay of 450 minutes. Eng¬ 
land put up a record score of 636 and 
won the match by eight wickets. Un¬ 
der the leadership of D. R. Jardine 
England won the series again in 1932- 
33 including both the Tests at Sydney. 
The first was marked 1^ Pataudi's de¬ 
but with a century. In the second 
which England won by eight wicr 
kets. Hammond scored 101 and 75 
not out; the winning stroke was a 
six by him* H. Verity, treading in 
the footsteps \t Rhodes, claimed 
three for 62 ana five for 33, 
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Hanimond was again the master in 
the only match played In 1936-37 at 
faittdoc up an unbeaten 33l- 
led on a yaia-afleeted 


a0i». Eatention. 
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Outstanding Centre-Half 


By EBIC BLANKLEY 


A TTAULLAH khan, one of the 
South’s leading centre-halves, 
was born in the Punjab in 1939. He 
studied there and as a teenager took 
to playing hockey. He played regu- 
larl.v for his school (Christ Church 
High School) team and took part in 
the Inter-Anglo-In^ian Schools tour¬ 
nament in the Punjab in 1954. Atta- 
ullah Khan came South to Madras in 
early 1955 and .joined the Iqbal 
Recreation Club. The same year he 
played for this club in the Madras 
Hockey league championship in the 
division. A player of great pro¬ 
mise in 1956 he came under the 
watchful eye of Md. Chouse (Tele¬ 
graphs), who coached and trained him, 
and later on, was finally groomed for 
First Division hockey by the late Ba- 
.sheer Ahmed Khan. 

In 1957 Khan played for the Mad¬ 
ras Blues in the League and local first 
class tournaments. He entered the 


Loyola College the same year and 
played for the College team in all the 
Inter-Collegiate tournaments, many oH 
which it won, and Attaullah play¬ 
ed a prominent part in its successes. 
In 1958 he joined the Arts College and 
soon caught the eye of the University 
Selection Committee and was chosen 
to represent the Madras University in 
the AH India University hockey tour¬ 
ney. The Madras University reached 
the final that same year. Spotted by 
^he Muslim Gymkhana. Attaullah 
Khan played centre-half for it in the 
Gadag Betageri tournament and had 
the pleasure of playing again.st the 
famous Punjab Police team. 

In 1959 he played for the Nungam- 
bakkam Youngsters and joined the In¬ 
tegral Coach Factory, the same year.. 
In 1960 Attaullah Khan was at hi.s 
best, and was considered to be the 
leading centre half ii local hockey. 
Besides helping the I.C.F. to win 
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many of the local hockey trophies, he 
was chosen by the M.H.A. to play 
for the State Eleven against the In¬ 
dian Olympic team in an exhibition 
match in Madras. This was the first 
big honour done him. So well did he 
play in his first big match, that he 
became an automatic choice for the 
State team in the National tourna¬ 
ment at Secunderabad in 1961. Still 
further laurels came the way of this 
grand player, when in 1963, playing 
for a Madras Eleven, in the Bombay 
Gold Cup hockey tourney at Bom¬ 
bay, he was presented with the 
Wadia Trophy, for being the most 



Attaullah Khan. 

outstanding player in the tourna¬ 
ment. A singular honour indeed. 

In 1964 Attaullah played for the 
All-India Railway team, and was 
chosen to attend the Coaching Camp 
at Jullundur, for selection to repre¬ 
sent India at the Tokyo Olympics. 
Again his talent was recognised and 
he was chosen as a stand-by and was 
rather unlucky not to make the trip 
Attaullah Khan has represented India 
in many international matches in 
India, against foreign teams such a:> 
Germany. Kenya. Malaysia and 
France. I have seen this fine player 
in action on many occasions. Gifted 
with good height and a long reach, 
he plays a calm and cool game, dis¬ 
tributing his passes well, chiefly 
using the push stroke in the famous * 
Gopalan style. He has ail the attri¬ 
butes of an outstanding centre-half. 
Young in age, though rich in experi¬ 
ence. he has many years of first class 
hockey before him. If Attaullah JKhan 
still has the ambition to represent 
India in the Olympics, his big chance 
is Mexico 1968. But the road to this 
honour of honours is a very hard and 
stony one. Only sheer hard work, 
training and physical perfection plus 
a little polish to his game can help 
him reach this goal. 


F line four in the caption for the 
picture on page two of SPORT 
& PASTIME dated Decemter 25, 
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LC.F/S 

BASKETBALL 

TRIUMPH 


Mr. O. S: Murthy, General Manager 
of the Western Railway, giving 
oway the Inter-Roilway basketball 
trophy to the captain of the winning 
team, the I.C.F: 


B ombay has become a happy hunt¬ 
ing; ground for the Integral 
Coach Factory. Close on the heels ol 
its claiming the Inter-Railway tabic 
tennis championship it lifted the In¬ 
ter-Railway basketbaU crown also. In 
a thrill-packed encounter on the con¬ 
cluding day of the tournament it beat 
the host team. Western Railway, by 
67 points to 65. This is l.C.F.’s first 
success in the scvcn-year-old tourna¬ 
ment. 

The visitors forged into an early 
lead before the home team fought 
back successfully and levelled the 
scores at 29-29 in the 47th minute 
The home team then staged a splendid 
rally to lead at 37-35 at the interval. 
After resumption the spectators were 
kept on tenterhooks when both the 
learns turned out a superlative dis¬ 
play of accurate basketing. In the fif¬ 
teenth minute of the second half, the 
Integral Coach Factory, taking advan¬ 
tage of the rebounds forged ahead to 
a 63-57 lead. The closing stages saw 
the Western Railway desperately 
struggling to bridge the gulf. Its 
efforts could not bear fruit. Muniswamy 



who caught the eye with his exce! 
game, was the top scorer for his 
with 27 points. Mathew (12), Jaya- 
ram (12) and Sivasubramaniam (10) 
were the others to distinguish them- 
seKes for the visitors. 

Umer Shah was the top marksman 
for the Western Railway with 18 

n 

By V. VENKATESWARAN 


points. Abbas Montasir (14) and Ali 
Pasha (13) were the other scorers. 

The Central Railway beat Southern 
(holder) by 104-85 for the third place. 

In the penultimate round the tie 
between I.C.F. and Central Railway 
proved disappointing. The visitors won 
by 83 points to 65. In the other semi¬ 
final match, Western beat Southern, 
the defending champion by 87 paints 
to 73. 

The I.C.F. players, particularly theli 
leading marksmen Muniswamy and 


, rathew, excelled with their all- 
.Yoiind display. They fully exploited 
Iheir height and basketted frequently 
to the delight of the spectators. In the 
opening half the home team played 
with the usual gusto, but after the In- 
terval disappointed. 

In the other semi-final match West¬ 
ern Railway was in absolute com¬ 
mand. Its skipper, Abbas Montasir 
got into his strides and emerged as 
the top scorer with 19 points. For the 
Southern Railway, Murugaboopathy 
(14*) and Meenakshisundcram (16) 
were the leading scorers. 

Mr. O. S. Murthy, General Mana¬ 
ger of the Western Railway, was the 
chief guest and gave away the prizes. 



The Inter-Varsity table tennis 
championships conducted at Bombay 
provided interesting and thrilling fare. 
Gujerat by its 3-1 win cried a halt to 
Bombay’s chain of victories in the 
championships. Bombay was the cham¬ 
pion right from the inception of the 
tournament in 1058 except in 1962 
when it did not participate. Ashok 
Parckh, skipper of the Gujerat team, 
played a steller role in his side’s vic¬ 
tory. He won all his three matches 
He beat his rival skipper Dilip Rao 
in three games. Then partnered by 
Suketu Vyas, he was able to overcome 
the spirited opposition provided by 
D. R. Rao and D. V, Lakhani. 

But Gujerat . disappointed when 
playing against Osmania, who beat it 
by the same margin. 

As Jadavpur, East Zone champion, 
failed to turn up Delhi got a walk¬ 
over. In the final Osmania just mana¬ 
ged to score a narrow three-twp win 
over Delhi. Randhir Reddy was the 
outstanding player for Osmania. He 
was seen at his best when he beat D. 
Puri. Delhi’s leading player, 21-14 and 
21-17. Osmania lost the doubles tie. 


TKf Integral Coach Factory, Inter- 
Roilwoy basketball winner, with Mr. 
Murthy and other officials. 
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School and a Dragon dance by the 
Selangor Hock Chew Association. 

Malysia played the perfect host, 
if not perfect basketball, by giving 
the Philippines an easy victory by 
82 points to 53 in the opening 
match. The Filipinos with their fast 
breakaways and light man-to<-man 
defence, were in control all the way 
and seldom had to go a little more 
than half pace to assert their supe¬ 
riority. The Philippines was mak¬ 
ing regular replacements and took 
the initial lead of 24-10. Upto this 
stage, Malaysia's best scorer was 
six-iool-thret Teh Lian Choon witn 
four points- Tan Cheek Chuan, 
captain, came on to the court for 
the first time and reduced the mar¬ 
gin to 26-17. But Philippines main 


Japanese players hold the hand¬ 
some trophy, the symbol of Asian bas¬ 
ketball supremacy, which Japon 
wrested from the holder, Philippines, 
of Kuala Lumpur. 


tained its mastery without diffi¬ 
culty. It became the champion of 
Group '‘A" when it beat Japan 
75-54 in its last match of the preli¬ 
minary rounds. In its * previous 
matches, Philippines beat Malay¬ 
sia 82-53, Viet Nam 88-50, and Sin¬ 
gapore 104-39. Japan qualified for 
the final placings and tournament 
by victories against Viet Nam 
91-67, Singapore 79-42 and Malay¬ 
sia 64-51. 

In the preliminary round, Philip¬ 
pines gave a sparkling display of 
team work, speed and accuracy 
against Japan. The match was fast 


•'fTIREMENDOUS'’ is the word fur 

A the basketball following in that 
pari of Malaysia which played host 
to the Third Asian basketball cham¬ 
pionship which was not only inter¬ 
esting but also provided thrills ga¬ 
lore throughout the series Japan 
rightly and deservedly upset all 
calculations of the fancied Philip¬ 
pines. The championship was held 
in the beautiful stadium at Negara 
where more than six thousand 
thronged daily to witness the games. 
It was a complete success for 
which credit S|hould go to Mr. Khaw 
Kai Boh, Chairman of the Organis¬ 
ing Committee and Mr. Lum Mun 
Chak, Secretary-General of ihc Or¬ 
ganising Committee. 

Among the distinguished visitors 
were the King and Queen, the Malay- 
i'^sian Prime Minister, Tunku Abdul 
j Rahman and his wife, the Presi- 
1 dent of the Asian Basketball Fcde- 
i ration. Senator Ambrosia Padilla, 

' the President of the Malaysian 
! Amateur Basketball Federation, 
' Mr. Khaw Kqi Boh, and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Federation of Interna* 
1 'uonal HnskeLball As.sociations, Mr. 
\ ‘WiUiam .Tones ot England. 

I' The King tot>k the salute as the 
Ioaiticipating tCL'ins niajchcd past 


TOPS in Asian 


Basketball 


The Author who is closely connected with the growth of 
basketball in India gives us.a first-hand account of how Japan 
turned the scales in its favour in the third Asian basketball 
championship held at Kuala Lumpur. 

By S. PADMANABHAN 


the royal dais. Formosa led the pa¬ 
rade followed by Hong Kong, India, 
Japan, South Korea, the Philippines. 
Singapore, South Viei Nam and Ma¬ 
laysia, the host nation. 

After a welcome speech, by Mr. 
Khaw Kai Boh, the crowd was en¬ 
tertained to a torch display by the 
.students of the Keun Cheng Girls 


and exciting and the best seen in 
the series. It was however, marred 
by rough play and questionable 
tactics. Seven players, four Filipi¬ 
nos and three Japanese, were guil* 
ty of maximum five fouls. Japan 
put up a good show and had it been 
more accurate in shooting, it might 
have won. It had the edge in Jhe 



MuruAiiY 8. l»66. 


aggression from the start and moved 
into the lead at 14-11. The Filipinos 
levelled at 17-17 and went into the 
lead for the first aime at 23-21. 

Japan, however, quickly regained 
the advantage and went ahead to 
29-23. The Filipinos switched to their 
more robust tactics but this had 
little effect on the Japanese who 
maintained a six point lead at half¬ 
time 37-31. 


A colourful dragon dance display 
was o highlight on the inauguration 
day. 

Philippines fought back splendid¬ 
ly and seven minutes after half¬ 
time it was all square again 45-45. 
But, as in the first half, the Japa¬ 
nese came back with another bril¬ 
liant ‘burst to lead 51-45 and then 
57-49. With five minutes to go. Ja¬ 
pan had methodically built up a 
winning ten point lead (63-53). 
Three minutes more and it was 67-56 
but the Filipinos fought on and 

Continued on next page 


first half but poor shooting, helped 
its downfall. 

Japan’s rising slock in Asian 
basketball reached a new * peak 
when it scorched to a brilliant 71^65 
victory over the Philippines, the 
title holder, in the final round. 

Ihe victory was well deserved. 
Twice the Filipinos headed Japan, 
but at each crucial stage, the Ja¬ 
panese turned on their fluent yet 
power packed game and .surged 
ahead again and were clearly the 
masters in the end. The Japanese 
matched the Filipinos in pace and 


rn is Si Cl 13 is Si ■ I > K 21 i!i ui 
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The King of- Malaysia shaking hand» 
with Mr. J. C: Paliwal. monoger of 
Indian team at the 'time of the 
presentation of delegates. 

S. Padmonabhon. the author (ex¬ 
treme left) with Mr. A. Padilla. Pre¬ 
sident of the Asian Basketball Fe¬ 
deration. Mr. William Jones; Secre¬ 
tary-General of the FIBA and Mr. 
Paliwal, Manager of the Indion teom; 
with the Asian trophies. 
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matches witnessed in the tourney. 
India' won 58-55 only through bet¬ 
ter shooting in the last vital quar¬ 
ter. Hero of India’s victory was 
Afzal Khan of Maharashtra» who 
scored the last six points when his 
team was trailing in the last four 
minutes. 

In the match against Korea, des¬ 
pite a one-man crusade by skipper 
Kushiram, who scored 31 points. 
India had to bow in defeat to a 
m« re" experienced team. Korea 
won 104-64. The score at half-time 
was in Korea’s favour. Kushiram's 


personal contribution to the Indian 
tally at this stage was 14 points. 

The agile Koreans were masters 
in speed and shooting and they often 
out jumped the Indians. India, mak¬ 
ing its debut in international over¬ 
seas competition, was not disgrac¬ 
ed, In the minor round, for plac- 
ings India did well to beat all the 
three teams namely, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and South Viet Nam. 
With better training, and more ex¬ 
perience in international competi¬ 
tion. India is bound to make a mark 
in the basketball field. 


Philippines 

Chtnn 

Japan 
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Malaysia 

Thailand 

Viet Nam 

India 
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Gurdial Singh in ac¬ 
tion again, this time 
against South Viet 
Nom. Indio won this 
match comfortably 


The Indian team on 
arrival at the Kuala 
Lumpur airprrt 
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A spectacular action study of 
tbe Russian Federation soccer 
t^’s goal-keeper Egorov. In 
the following pages are pre¬ 
sented a pictorial record of 
the Russian team's tour of 


acrobatic 


“*?** reviews of the 
•watches in which it took part 
fe®."*' Correspondents. \he 
rating team in its five-weA 
November 9. 

13 matches indud- 
*ng the Tests. 


V 











Now th« Russian capta'n, Shershriev 
IS being presented to Dr. Zojcir 
Hussain. 











A SMART 
SAVE 


I NDIA'S goat-keeper, Mustofa, clives ot rhe 
feet of the Ru^san left-winger Pukhov 
and shuts out o dongerous drive in the foot¬ 
ball Test ot Madras. Skipper, iamail Singh; 
who has tried to cover up, v atches the course 
of the bofi with anxiety not unmixed with re¬ 
lief. Mu'itafo ond his defenders had to be on 
their toes all the time to check the Russian 
raids. The match, though morred by pouring 
rain throughout the se :ond half; was keenly 
fought out ond equally keenly followed by the 
jamming rain-drenched crowd. 
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SOVIET 


J J^OOTBAl^L IS Iho nu»st pupukir 
spitrl in iht.* USSR. No other cont- 
pc'tition hoki in the country usually 
attract.*; as many spectators as llie 
^aincs lH‘lwe»^n leading League foot¬ 
ball club.s. The giant stadium in the 
Luzhniki area of Moscow Isas a seat¬ 
ing capacity of 1.03,000 but very 
often it cannot accommixlale all the 
fans who want to see the games of 
their favourite teams. 

The Muscovites are not the only 
ones who like football so much There 
are ardent fans as w'ell in other 
in Ttdliiji, Kiev. Haku, Tashkent. Ye¬ 
revan, Alma-Ata. Rostov-on-Don, l.e- 
ningrad, Donetsk and Odessa. In all 
these cities big stadia, each v itii a 
se.ating capacity of between rO dOO aTifi 
1,00,000, have hL*cn specially built. As 
in Moscow’, Uum? stadia are packed to 
capacity when important matches take 
place. According to official figures as 
many as 2,049,000 football players 
compete regularly in the USSR Many 
village.^, like the citie.s, have football 
teams ahd fields of their own. 

The USSR Football PediTation 
which unites this big army of sport.s- 
nien is one of the larg^‘st and mo.st 
aulhoritativ’c executive bodies in So- 
! Viet sports. In the past decade the 
USSR has made great progress in 


:;ueh niASS-.scak' sjiort' a.s athifU<'.^’«. 
weight-lifling, jce-tim key. swimming, 
speed-skating and ligure-.slraling, fiul 
the groNvih of their popularity has not 
shaken the spool6c po-itiun held by 
football, a sport which knoivs no 
rivals. 

Soviet Inleriiationa! Team 

The football players of the USSR 
n-jfimtain traditional and extensive in¬ 
ternational ties. I.ast year alone the 
Soviet teams played 286 gaoios with 
^oreigr; clubs, winning 174, drawing 66 


By VLADIMIR KIRILLUK 


and losing 46. In the course of the 
ye<ar the USSR played the host to 
footViallers from 22 countrie.s, whereas 
Soviet teams played m 32 countrie.s of 
Europe*. Asia, Africa and America. So¬ 
viet fans are following t)ie games of 
the USSR International tf.'am with 
special attention. As we all know’, the 
Soviet soccer team took top honours 
in the 1956 Olympic Games in Mel¬ 
bourne and became the holder of the 
European Nations Cup, defeating Yu¬ 
goslavia in the final in Pari.s in 1960, 


In the 1963-1964 season the Soviet 
team beat such major opponents as 
Italy. Sweden and Denmark and rea¬ 
ched the final of the Second European 
Nations Cup. But it lost in the final, 
played in Madrid, to Spain 1-2 The 
USSR International merited second 
place in the European classification.s 
table for 1964. The International, 
competing m the World Cup for the 
third time is tjeUing ready .^or :he 
ebrn.nation rounds. In the spring and 
autum.n of the year it i.s scheduled to 
face Gi'H‘ce, Dennui^K and Wales in 
two-leg matches. The Soviet Interna¬ 
tional squac' left at tho end of Febru¬ 
ary for Yugoslavia and Italy to hold 
practice and play a se nes of friendly 
matches with local clubs. 

The Soccet Season 

The football season in the USSR 
begin,s in April and ends in November, 
but preparation.*; for it begin usually 
In the winter, in January. True, in 
mo.st cities of the country the prepa¬ 
rations do not start on the green pit¬ 
ches, because they, at that time, Re 
under a thick blanket of snow’ or are 
covered w’ith ice and used for ice-hoc¬ 
key. Practice, therefore, begins in¬ 
doors, w’here the footballers improve 



jf The hoppy band of soccer stors from Russia that visited Indio in 1955. They gave us on idea of ’eluat world doss soccer 

was. This ohotooraoh was takii>n whan thev niovaH in Mnrlms 
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their ball control and become^ physij- 
cally fit with the help of gymnastics 
and weightlifting, They play basket¬ 
ball and football (3 x 3, 4 x 4 eto.'f, 
practise outdoor games such a skiing 
and hockey. In the spring season the 
players of the leading League clubs 
leave for training in the Southern Re¬ 
publics of the country» most frequent¬ 
ly in Georgia, Moldavia or Uzbekis¬ 
tan where it is possible already al that 
time to play full-scale football. 'I'he 
beginning of April sees the inaugura¬ 
tion of a new USSR League tourna¬ 
ment down South. 

As in any other sport, the principle 
of promotion and elimination is ob¬ 
served in Soviet fofjtball. Teams win¬ 
ning the championships of their res¬ 
pective factories, educational esta¬ 
blishments or collective farms (such 
tournaments are held every year in 
the USSR by the sportB clubs> are en¬ 
titled to take part in the annual city 
or district * hampionship.s of Iheii 
sport.s .society, say, for instance, Spar¬ 
tak or Dymmio, and also in the re¬ 
gional rnampion.ships. The next stage 
for thi* victonou.s sides i.s the zonal 
tournament or Republican champion¬ 
ships. In other words, any team can 
rise to the “B'' divi.sion and later to 
Ihe **A" divLsion of Soviet League 
football. 

First Senior League 

Naturally, not all the football teams 
seek nationri fame. For .such teams 
the sports bodic.s of the USSR in the 
cities. Regions and Republics hold 
neiglibourhood, district, city, regional 
and otlier tournaments. Besides, there 
are tournaments for children’s and 
schools teams. 

The first USSR Senior League tour¬ 
nament wa.s held in 1936 with only 
half a dozen clubs competing, where¬ 
as now the '"A” di ^sion consiots (»t 1 * 
clubs, which ph'• ;>ne another twif c, al 
home and away, in the League season. 
The team gaining most points at the 
end of the tournaments is declared the 
USSR champion. The four bottom 
teams in the “A” division are relegat¬ 
ed to the “B” division, with the same 
number of sides, finishing at the top 
of the “B” division taking their place 
the following year. The same princi¬ 
ple exists in the and “C” divi¬ 
sions. The competitions create the pre?- 
requisites for the discovery of most 
talented players and teams. The USSR 
International squad is composed of 
“A” division players. The coaches of 
the International carefully watch the 
performances of the country’s leading 
footballers with the object of bringing 
them into the International’s side. The 
International players are called toge* 


thcr for joint practice slujrMv l»cinrt' 
scheduled intornatioiial games- ihcir 
main practice takes place in then rev. 
pective cliibr,. 

Ay- :i rule tiu- piayer;. ire etigagod 
m one gafr.e a ana in mUa- 

vals Uiey h<^lu two nr three i\ n^-krtut^ , 
with a view 1o main!aiuuig (heir ft>im 
and impreving their h ciinitiui.', 

Remarkable Progre.ss 

Soviet football playcr.s made 

noticeable progrer.-^ in terhni<tu«- in tlu’ 
past few years Such playeiT. as Valen¬ 
tin Ivanov. Slava Mot revel i. Mikhail 
Meskhi, Valeri Voronin and Albert 
Shrsternev have achieved tlie same 
slandard.s of ball contrail as the world- 
famous stars of Italy and Brazil How¬ 
ever, the "prohiemi of technique’* ha.^ 
not yet been .S()lved. whicli exjdains 
why .so much atte-ntior. is being given 
to this aspect (*f football m the train¬ 
ing of leading Soviet clubs. 

The quest for now tart'ea! schemes 
continue.s m many eiub.s 'rho 1964 
League season in tlu' Xt.SSR show<vd 
that the have <realive]y adopted 

and mastered the Brazilian l-2^4, 
.sy.'^tem. A new tactical pattern, 4 * 3 * .3, 
has appeared which hju justified uself 
too and is winning a place for itself. 

Highly aggressive tactics were de¬ 
monstrated last year by the rcigiung 
champion Tbilisi Tlynamo. rumicr-up 
Moscow Torpedo, and firoir/.e medal 
winner Central Army They lefuted 
the wid<‘spread opinion that defence 
prevailed over offensive operations m 
football. Thi.s i^ an encouraging tact 
testifying to the growing individual 
.skil of the leading Soviet playor.s. 

• • • 

T he picked Football team, consent¬ 
ing of 25 members including 
five ofilcial.s from the Russian Fe¬ 
deration, the largest Kopublic of the 
USSR, is now here in India. 

The picked team of the Russian Fe¬ 
deration wa.s formed several years 
ago. Since then it has had about 
30 international nuuc'hes. It had 
met foreign football teams coming 
to the Soviet Union, and twice tvent 
abroad. In 3 962 it had six matches 
in Sweden, and thi.s year it had four 
matches on the football fields of 
Bulgaria. Most of these competi¬ 
tions were won by the Russian Fe¬ 
deration’s picked team. 

The team consists mostly of young 
footballers whose average age Is 
21*22 years. Compising th? team 


arc the players of 16 dilTereiU sports 
clubs of the Republic. 

Vyacheslav Egorov and Michail 
ShakoV are the goal-keepers. Both 
ilu'se iruMi work as inters, Yegtirov 
in Ryazan and Shokov in Starvro- 
pol F.gorov plays in the Sjjartak 
team, and .Slmkov tn die local Dy¬ 
namo team. 

Plaviug in the defence are Genna¬ 
dy Shershnev, Nikolai Tasiichev, Ser¬ 
gei Popov, Anatoly Mironov, Leonid 
Pakhomov and Alexander Shchego¬ 
lev. Shershnev is a {>hy.sical train¬ 
ing instructur in the Riwm (^f Ser- 
Xuikhov and plays in the local Szve- 
zdn team. Popov is a lathernan in 
tlic town of Belgorod and plays in 
the Spartak team. The other four 
stud.Y at pedagogical colleges. Miro¬ 
nov and Shchegolev play in Trud 
(Voronezh), Tanichev in Szvezda 
^Serpukhov), Pakhomov in the Ku¬ 
ban team (Krasnodar). 

The halfbacks are students Alex¬ 
ander Golqdubov and Anatoly State* 
rov and technicLan.s Valery Kondra* 
shov and Nikolhi Melnikov. Melni¬ 
kov and Staferov belong to the Ural- 
ma.sh Sport Club in the city of Sver¬ 
dlovsk in the Ura].s. Golodubov 
plays in the Shinnik team in the 
town of Yaroslavl, and Kondra shov 
for the Volgar team in the city of 
Astrakhan. 

There are eight forwards. Among 
these are: electro-technicians Vla¬ 
dimir Basalayev, (Moscow), and 
Gennady Pukhov (from the town of 
Ivanovo). Basalayev plays in the 
Mo.scow railroadmen’s team of loco¬ 
motive, arc! Pukhov in the Tekstil- 
shchik team in Ivanovo. Also play¬ 
ing in the a.ssau1t line will be Le¬ 
ningrad fitter Vladimir Voinov (Dy¬ 
namo), fitter Pavel Adamov from 
Kursk (Trudffvye Rcservy Sport So¬ 
ciety), and secondary school pupil 
Vladimir Yankin from the town of 
Kirov (Dynamb). The three other 
footballers are college students: 
Anatoly Vasilyev is a student of 
the Gorky Slate University, and 
Anatoly Mikhaeev and Valery Boro¬ 
vik s.udy at pedagogical colleges 
(Borovik in the town of Tomsk and 
Mikhee ^ in the town of Grozny). 

The picked team of the Russian 
Federation is trained by Vladimir 
Osipov and Vladimir Ivashkov. The 
team is in India and is headed by 
Alexander Siarostln, Chairman of 
the All-Russian Football Federation, 
and formerly one of the most popu¬ 
lar Soviet footballers. Togetner 
with his brothers he used to play 
in Moscow*. SpartakJS^, ^ 
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T he triumph at Jakarta in 1962 
brought the proudest moment for 
Indian soccer. It was all the more re* 
markable as it was achieved in a hos¬ 
tile atmosphere by an injury-hit team. 
It was truly a shot in the arm for the 
game m the country. 

Now the main obieftive betore us 
is the defence of the Asian title at 
Bangkok next year. That it would be 
no easy ta.'^k is clear. For one thing 
two of the strongest sides in Asia, viz. 
Israel and Taiwan were not there to 
challenge us at Jakarta. Then our 
showing m the following three years 
has not been up to expectations. 

We have had mixed fortunes in this 
period First we did well to finish se* 
cond to Burma in the Merdeka tourna¬ 
ment at Kuala Lumpur in 1964. We 
did likewi.se in the Asian Cup compe¬ 
tition at Tel Aviv a few months 


may come in handy when we visit 
Bangkok next year. 

• • • 

H ere are thumb-nail sketches of 
the leading Indian footballers: 

CIIUNI GOSWAMl: Skipper of 
the Indian team which regained the* 
Asian soccer title at Jakarta in 1962; 
an Arjuna Award winner; a crafty 
inside-forward: is also a fine cric¬ 
keter of Ranji Trophy stature; has 
taken a big hand in many of Ben- 
gal’s soccer triumphs; born on Janu¬ 
ary 15. 1938 at Calcutta. 

P. K. BANNERJEE: Senior player; 
touched top form in the recent Mer¬ 
deka tournament at Kuala Lumpur; 
captained the Indian team to the 
Rome Olympics in 1960; was the first 
Arjuna Award winner for soccer- 
(1962). fir.sl played for Bihar, and 
then for Bengal, and now a leading 


Calcutta in 1961 and is now with 
Mohun Bagan. 

AFZAL: A stylish player from Hy¬ 
derabad; a left-half, he is also equal¬ 
ly good as a withdrawn centre- 
forward: born on January 13, 1940 
at Hyderabad. 

INDER SINGH: Stands as a sym¬ 
bol of Punjab’s increasing stature 
in Indian soccer; he is tough, fast 
and intelligent in the forward-line; 
did very well in the prerOlympic 
matches and in the Asian Cup com- 
p^'tition at Tel Aviv in May last, 
born on December 23, 1943, at Phag- 
wara. 

P. SINHA: Made his bow in the 
National at Calicut in 1961 for Rail¬ 
ways and assisted the team in win¬ 
ning the Santosh Trophy next year at 
Bombay; is a capable wing-half, who 
can play in the front-line at a pinch; 


Operation Bangkok! 


later when we finished a close se¬ 
cond to Israel, the host nation. 
Then came disappointment when we 
failed to get a berth to the 
Olympic competition at Tokyo—the 
first time that an Indian team failed 
to make the Olympic journey since 
entering the series at Wembley in 
1948. Iran was our .stumbling-block 
and we were well and truly beaten 
both at home and at Teheran. Recent¬ 
ly we took a fairly young but strong 
side to Kuala Lumpur in the hope of 
doing better than last time. But we 
finished third. 

Our showing in the Asian Youth 
iournamenl both at Saigon and Tokyo 
was very poor. Consistency seems to 
be a virtue conspicuous by its absence 
in Indian soccer. This, indeed, is very 
disquieting and it is high time we 
consolidated our gains and maintain¬ 
ed the level. How can we du this? 

First we have to develop the sta¬ 
mina to withstand a hard and speedy 
; game of 90 minutes’ duration, speci¬ 
fied for International competitions. 

i Secondly, we should make an aJI- 
i nut cfTort to bring youngsters to the 
fore. Young players should be allow- 
• ed to develop their individual abilities 
,j to the full to acquire a personality. 

Then the young and experienced 
players alike should be taught and 
trained to cultivate speed off the ball. 

f Though our youth teams* debacle at 
j Saigon and Tokyo indicates a dearth 
j of talent, if is not as if there is no 
I silver-lining. Quite a sprinkling of 
. promising youngsters like Mustafa, 
! Janakiraman, Nayeem, Inder Ringh 
and Moulik have sprung up. It is with 
such colts that the future of Indian 
: soccer is tied up. 

We learnt some very good lesson? 
! from the Russian players who were 
here in 1955—^the three-back system, 
I effective training methods etc. Now a 
I decade later we welcome their .'om- 
i!patriots here. We are sure to learn a 
-4faw more things from them, and this 


figure in the Indian Railways team; 
born at Jalpaiguri on October 15, 
1936. 

JARNAIL SINGH; The hero of the 
Asian title triumph at Jakarta; got 
the match-winner in the final against 
South Korea; hails from the Pun¬ 
jab; born at Lyalpur (now in We.st 
Paki.stan) on February 20. 1936, 
came over to Calcutta soccer in 1958; 
played for India in the Rome Olym¬ 
pics and other International outings. 
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an able stopper-back who can* also 
lead the attack capably. 

F. A. FRANCO: A wing-half of 
great merit; has turned out for Bom¬ 
bay (now Maharashtra) x^gularly 
from 1957; went for the Rome Olym¬ 
pics and has become one of the 
mainstays of the team; born on 
May 2, 1939 in Bombay. 

YCSUF KHAN: Made his debut 
for Hyderabad as centre-back in the 
1955 National at Ernakulam; then 
switched over to the forward-line at 
Rome, Aged 27. 

ARUN GHOSH: Born in July 1939 
at Calcutta; got a berth in the team 
to Rome; after a short stint with 
Bengal, now appears lor the Indian 
Railways; one of the leading full¬ 
backs in the country. 

APFALARAJU: Made a .name for 
himself in the pre-Olympic ties prior 
to the Tokyo Games; played a lead¬ 
ing role in Railways* many triumphs; 
a sharp-shooting forward, he was 
born at Waltair in September 1939. 

SAMAJPATHY: Another find of 
last year who made his mark in the 
pre-Olympic matches; a speedy right 
winger; made his debut for Bengal 
in the 1961 National at Calicut; he 
was bom at Pabna (now in East Pa¬ 
kistan) on June 2. 1941. 

ARUMAINAYAGAM: Short and 
shy has few rivals for the left wing 
berth in the National team; made 
the trip to Jakarta; born at Banga- 
loi« on July a. 1942; oVer to 


went to Jakarta in i962: born in 
Calcutta in Nov. 5. 1938 

MUSTAFA; With the decline of 
India’s mo.st capped goal-keeper 
Thangaraj, this 3 'oungster from Ke¬ 
rala seems to be taking over as his 
successor; making his mark in the 
1961 National, he has gone from suc¬ 
cess to success; now with Moham¬ 
medan Sporting, he wears the Ben¬ 
gal shirt; got his first big break in 
the Olympic qualifying matches 
against Iran and the Asian Cup com¬ 
petition in Israel. 

SALEEM: Another goal-keeper who 
is coming on the scene prominently; 
made his debut in the 1959 National 
championship and since then has 
been the first choice as goal-keeper 
for Andhra. 

P. V. JANAKIRAMAN; Member of 
the Railways team which won the 
Santosh Trophy at Bombay in 1962; 
born at Secunderabad on October 15. 
1942; now a member of the Central 
Railway, Bombay; a dashing forward 
with a good finish; did well in the 
recent Merdeka tournament at Kuala 
Ijumpur. 

NAYEEM: Another youngster from 
Hyderabad; bolds out rich promise, 
his undoubted defensive skill has 
carried him fast and quite high in 
Indian soccer, 

RAJENDER MOHAN: Is fast esta¬ 
blishing himself as a fine inside-for¬ 
ward; represents Railways; made a 
fine debut in the First Test against 
the Russian team at Delhi. 

ALTAF HUSSAIN: Mysore lad 
who made good in the Asian Yovith 
tournament at Saigon and Tokyo; 
has dash and intelligence and is 
knocking at the door for higher 
honours. 

TIRKEY: Tenacious wing-half of 
thq Railways team; an indefatiga¬ 
ble worker. 

P. DRY: A fine product of Cal¬ 
cutta soccer; a good dribbler; has the 
knack of dodging :^h, 

> aad umi. , ■. '--A 
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A tcjckling duel between Mironcv (Russia) ond Roimder Mohan (India) m the 
Second Test at Calcutta on November 14. Russio won 2<00 


R ussia sent a football team to 
this country ten years ago. It 
was its National side and it show* 
ed to the enthusiasts of the game 
here what world class soccer was 
like. 

Now another team from Russia 
has just concluded its visit to the 
country. Though it did not make 
the aatne impact as its predecessor, 
it showed itself to be a competent 
side, and a cut above the Indian 
team* It was a team of youngsters 
drawn from the leading clubs in 
the Russian Federation, one of the 
Republics of the Soviet Union ‘with 
the headquarters at Moscow. So no 
wonder it was not in the same class 
as the one that came here before. 
Nevertheless, it was a keen, enthu¬ 
siastic and accomplished bunch 
which is sure to be the nucleus of 
the Russian challenge for the Olym¬ 
pic title at Mexico in 1068. 


Of World Renown 


Russia last won the Olympic title 
at Melbourne in 1956, but was out of 
the picture at Rome in 1960, and at 
Tokyo in 1964. So it is going great 
guns to regain the crown and how 
earnest it is about it can be gauged 
by the way it has trained and deve¬ 
loped a set of players like the one 
that toured this country recently.. 


tills juncture, one can« 
help making a . compari- 
eon . between , tli,e 


teams that were here sepa¬ 
rated by a decade. The side that 
was here previously was a formida¬ 
ble one. It cut down opposition in 
summary fashion. Almost every 
one was an Olympic star and quite 
a few of them later turned out in 
the World Cup competitions in 
1958 and 1962. Lev Yashin, descri¬ 
bed as the greatest goal-keeper in 
recent times, Netto, Ivanov and 
Simonyan, to mention only a few, 
were stars of world renown. The 
skill that the team displayed was 
fantastic. 

The team that was here recently 
could not boast of comparable skill. 
Eut it certainly had the 
other three S’s viz., strength, 
stamina and speed. ' in a gene¬ 
rous measure, not unmlxed 
with a fair amount of skill. Seeing 
them in action, one fully agreed 
with India's former Olympic skip¬ 
per, P. K. Bannerjee who describ¬ 
ed them as ‘Tigers on the field 
with speed as their forte, speed with 
the ball and off it; every player 
was acrobatic in his movements 
and seemed to be a trained gym¬ 
nast." 

But the team had its limita¬ 
tions. Its finish was erratic, lacking 
in direction and purpose thou^ not 
wanting in power. There was also 
an exhibition of frayed tempers, 
especially in the later stages of. the 
tour, which tetided to icut down its 
of m even 
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temper against the countless irrita¬ 
tions that occur in mateb-pJay is 
not only one of the cardinal princi¬ 
ples of the game but has a definte 
bearing on the efficiency of the per¬ 
formance of the players. 

Unbeaten 

So if the team failed to win by 
thumping margins, it was as much 
due to these as to the undoubted 
advance that India has made since 
the last Russian visit. Hut the 
team went back with an all-won re¬ 
cord in its 13 engagements includ¬ 
ing the three Tests, most of them 
comfortably, which showed that 
India had still some way to go to ht 
into the minimum international 
standards. 

Much water has flowed down the 
bridge between the two Russian vi¬ 
sits. But each had its lessons to of¬ 
fer. Each showed us here in India, 
players and spectators alike, the 
strategy and tactics prevalent in 
the world in the respective periods. 

Not Outclassed 


A decade ago, we had the first 
look at the operation of the three- 
back system which we were later 
to adopt. And in the recent tour, 
we had a glimpse of the 
4-2-4 formation which the Rus- 
.sians themselves have learnt 
from the world-beating Brazil- 
lians. The 4-2-4 game in es¬ 
sence is a game of counter-attack 
which is the characteristic of mo¬ 
dem football. The speed and intel¬ 
ligence with which it can be accom¬ 
plished is the hall-mark of the class 
of a team. This formation leads up 
to the strengthening of the central 
zone of defence where instead of 
the generally adopted centre-half or 
“stopper”, there are actually two 
centre-halves. The first ball in coun¬ 
ter attack is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance. Tlie Russians showed how 
well they could accomplish this by 
the speed with which, me men near 
the penalty-area sent the ball upto 
the advanced forwards. 

From the acrobatic Egorov at 
goal, rising majestically, in the air 
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to gather the ball; th solid Sher- 
shnev at deep defence, the indefa¬ 
tigable Miranov at wing-half, the 
mercurial Voinov at right wing and 
the crafty Yankin playing inside, 
right through the team they were 
fused in swift intimate thought and 
execution at changing tempos, 
which at times left the Indian play¬ 
ers chasing dark shadows. Superb¬ 
ly fit and strong, they seemed to do 
the obvious a little faster than their 
opponents. 

We can derive consolation that 
though we were beaten, in all mat¬ 
ches, we were not outclassed as in 
1955. The Indian team stood up 
quite well this time putting up a 
spirited opposition. The Russian 
coach, Osipov in an informal as¬ 
sessment of India's perfprmance 
had this to say: ‘*I can truthfully 
say that your boys have improved 
very much over the years. The 
ball-control of the Indian players is 
really high and every one is a fine 
dribbler. But they lack co-ordination 
which is to say that their passing- 
skill is well below par. Also they 
are deficient in team-tactics. Rough¬ 
ly they follow a basic 3-3-4 forma¬ 
tion which really has little chance 
against the cfCective 4-2-4 type now 
in vogue almost all over the world. 
It is high time that Indians switch¬ 
ed over to the 4-2-4 formation if 
they are to make any impact in In¬ 
ternational soccer." 

Vladimir Ivashekcv. who has train¬ 
ed the team, now joined the ronvor- 


.satiori and had some more interesting 
points to make, which should have 
particular significance to us here who 
have the sights trained at Bangkok to 
retain the Asian title next year. He 
said: "Football after all is not so 
much a physical game as a communi¬ 
cation of minds. One should never in¬ 
dulge in unnecessary kicking. It is 
better to hold the ball every time and 
make every pass tell. Once a player 
has skill, it is only necessary to condi¬ 
tion his mind firstly and then his body 
to top-class football. Skill is the ingre¬ 
dient without which no team can do 
great things." 

"But the first requisite of a success¬ 
ful football career is retaining good 
physical condition " he went on. "We 
in Russia try to train the player to 
develop skill with an intelligent ap¬ 
preciation of tactics and the ability to 
adopt individual play to the needs of 
the team. We lay emphasis on speed: 
speed of running, speed of thinking 
and speed of ball-control. The player 
must be prepared to work incessantly 
to produce changes of pattern and 
movement within the team as a whole. 
The great players are assessed on the 
quantity as well as the quality of 
their play. Hence the player needs 
strength, i.e., the fitness and stamina 
to maintain his best performance 
throughout the match and also the 
courage and fortitude to withstand 
hard play. Successful football is a 
blend of technique, team-work, indivi¬ 
duality and not the least enthusiasm." 

Mr. Alexander Starostin, leader of 
the team, said in a farewell message 
that Soviet footballers were taking 
with them pleasant memories of their 
engagements with Indian players dur 
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ing their stay of one month in the 
country. 

Summing up his impressions. Mr. 
Starostin said that all the . matches 
were played in a friendly atmosphere. 

^1 the engagements between the So¬ 
viet and Indian footballers were the 
meetings of triendship." he added, 

Alexander Starostin. who had the 
opportunity of seeing Indian footbal¬ 
lers in action in 1955 in Moscow, noi 
cd with satisfaction that they had ini 
proved their techniques tremendou.<!fv 
in the last ten years. "From a baby 
football in 1955 it has grown into an 
adult football in 1965," remarked Star¬ 
ostin. 

According to him the victories of - 
Soviet footballers were not easy. They 
had to unite all their forces in order 
to win the matches. Only in two enga¬ 
gements, at Gauhati and Delhi, did 
the visiting team gain easy wins. 

Indian football was making steadv 
progress. It could be stated wilhour 
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any fear of exaggeration that the In¬ 
dian footballers would be able to 
achieve excellent results in the future. 
The strongest point of the Indians is 
''the defence line/* Starostin said. 
They did not play badly in the centre 
of the field either. “What is most im¬ 
portant is that they soinetimes do not 
utilise very convenient opportunities 
and hesitate to strike a decisive blow, 
hurling the ball through the oppo¬ 
nent’s goal/* he observed. 

Alexander Starostin suggested that 
the teams of various parts of the 
world with different tactical schools 
should be invited regularly to play 
matches in India. “These matches,” he 
continued, “will help a lot to improve 
football techniques in the country/* 

More fequent exchanges of sports¬ 
men, not only in football but also in 
other spheres of sports too, between 
the Soviet Union and India would do 
a great deal in bringing the sports of 
the two countries still closer together 
and would help in improving the 
skilKs. In conclusion. Starostin expres¬ 
sed the hope that in the Mexico Olym¬ 
pics in 1968, Soviet and Indian teams 
should be the two teams to meet in 
the final, eliminating all others 
out of the 16 best football teams of 
the world. 


ASSAM 

OUTPLAYED 


By SINDHU DEV 

C OMBINING admirable team work, 
superb technique, commendable 
speed and .stamina, the all-smiling 
youthful experimental Russian s^- 
cer team completely outclassed the 
Assam Eleven by 7 goals to 
nil in an exhibition football match 
played at the Nehru Stadium, Gau- 
hali, on November 16. before a 
capacity crowd. 

It was for the first time in the 
history of Assam that a European 
soccer team of repute had visited 
the State. 

Adopting the 4-2-4 system, the Rus¬ 
sians started on a pleasing 
the 8th minute of play. . Adamo\, 
moving very fast, sent a P®®® 

to right winger Yenkin, who, after re¬ 
ceiving the ® 

to centre-forward Mikhcv. And, this 
agile forward dribbled through three 
Assam defenders with bis tremendous 
footwork and gently pushed the ball 
into the penalty box. Adamov took 
a prompt shot but it went ju.st a yard 
over the bar. Soon after, in the 12th 
minute of play the same player took 
another sharp right-footed shot 
which was saved by Assam s goal 
keepei. Showers. 

In the 16th minute of Pjay- 
the short but strongly-built ett- 
winger Pukhov who drew firs< blood 
by scoring a spectacular goal. Get¬ 
ting a pass from Yankin, Oolodov- the 
right-wtag half went for to the side 

line and »«ve a beautiful back to 

Pukhov who aimed with his nght- 
foot, tricked the home custodian. 
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A panoramic view of the Nehru Stadium, Gauhati, with the splendid crowd 
against the backdrop of the green-topped hill. The Russians were in the r 
element when they outclassed ^he Assam XI by'seven goals to nil. 


shooting the ball with his leftfoot 
and the ball entered the net just like 
a bullet. 

Just eight minutes before the 
breather, the visitors made a com¬ 
bined move which produced another 
lovely goal. The scorer was inside- 
right Staferov, who after challenging 
IWo Assam players sent the ball to 
the speedy right out Yankin, who 
moving forward with tremendous 
speed, drew out Assam’s defenders 
and just pushed the ball to Staferov, 
who finished the work in no time by 
scoring a brilliant goal with a terrific 
right-footer. At half-time, the Rus¬ 
sians led by 2 goals to nil. 

After crossing over, the Russians 
showed their skill and in a matter of 
10 minutes they scored 5 goals in a 
row. At this stage, the Russians* for¬ 
ward line demonstrated fine ball con¬ 
trol which was never seen before on 
this ground. In the 5th minute, left- 
half Golodov, cut through on his own 
from mid-field and scored a nice 
goal. And, in the very next minute 
it was the young and agile centre- 
forward Mikhev who delighted the 
huge crowd with lightning shooting 
and well controlled speed to score the 
4th and 5th goals in succession. Soon 
after, left-out Pukhov scored another 
fine goal. Few seconds later, substi¬ 
tute Kondrashov gently pushed the 
ball into the net after dribbling past 
two Assam defenders in a pleasing 
fashion. Now it was 7 goals to nil 
and then the visitors took to the 
short passing method of play. 

For the Russians, it was Mikhev 
who gave a sparkling display. This 
young and agile centre-forward dis¬ 
tributed some outstanding, accurate 
passes and was, throughout the 
whole second half, the main schcmei 
of the forward line. Right-out Vlada- 
mir Yankin showed his skill as a 
brilliant player in his position. Some 
of his measured kicks and passes 
were a treat to watch. The shortest 
member of the visiting side, Gennady 


Pukhov shone brilliantly in the left 
flank. And the Vankin-Mikhev-Pu- 
khov combination completely scatter¬ 
ed the defence line of the home team. 

The State team, on the other hand, 
gave a deplorable performance in all 
departments. Only Indrajit and B. 
Roy played with confidence in the 
forward line and Tomba Singh tried 
his best in the defence line. 

Prior to the start, the players of 
the visiting side were presented to 
Mr. F. Ali Ahmed, and Mr. D. K. 
Barua, the State’s Finance and Edu¬ 
cation Ministers, respectively. 

RUSSIAN FOOIBAIURS 
AT HYDERABAD 

By N. GANESAN 

H YDERABAD, the capital of An¬ 
dhra Pradesh, is a major football 
centre and quite a number of footbal¬ 
lers who learnt their game here have 
either played for India or are serving 
several well-known clubs in different 
parts of the country. The standard of 
football here is, indeed, high and the 
game draws a large number of spec¬ 
tators. 

When it was announced that the 
Russian team which visited this coun¬ 
try recently, would play a match here, 
there was tremendous enthusiasm. 
Football fans recollected again and 
again how a Russian team which play¬ 
ed two matches at the Fateh Maidan 
over a decade ago had mesmerised the 
opposing players and spectators alike. 
That team played football of a high 
order and the local players were abl« 
to learn several tricks from therm 
Those who had witnessed those mat^ 

Continued on next page 
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I RUSSIAN FOOTBALLERS 
AT HlirDERABAD 

I Continued from previous page 

ches were hoping for a similar treat, 
but they were singularly disappointed. 

The team that was here recently 
failed to measure up to the one that 
, had played here previously. Playing 
against the Andhra Pradesh State XI, 
the Russians looked a vulnerable lot 
till the interval. Except lor one or two 

Arun Ghosh; the Indion full-back (left) 
tries to bar the progress of Russian 
winger Pukhov in the farewell match 
at Delhi. Russia won 3-0. 

occasions they could not have a good 
view of the Andhra F¥adesh goal. 
The Russians seemed to depend more 
on the long-range shot than on shots 
at the goal from within the box. With 
a less-gifted goalkeeper, the long* 

. range shots might have possibly suc¬ 
ceeded but with Saleem they merely 
appeared to be wasted. Saleem has the 
knack of anticipating moves and even 
those who have tried to beat him from 
close range have found it difficult. 
With long-range shots, he seemed to 
get more time to adjust himself. 

Some Complex 

The home team's defenders were 
also in full cry. They gave an excel¬ 
lent performance and earned the ap¬ 
plause of the record crowd repeated¬ 
ly. Never before fn the history of 
sports in Hyderabad had one seen 
5 uch a vast crowd. The Fateh 
Maldan stadium, built to accommo- 
late about 30,000 spectators, was not 
'ull even on a single occasion before. 
Dn the day the Russian footballers 
)layed there, the stands were all full 
ind several more squatted on the 
urf. The policemen, who were in 
harge of the arrangements, could not 
ontrol the public and there was s^ch 



a mad rush that the chief guest of the ' 
day, Mr. Pattom Thanu Pillai, State 
Governor, and the Chief Minister. 
Ml-. K. Brahmananda Reddy, could see 
only a part ot the proceedings. At a 
modest estimate, nearly 45,000 specta¬ 
tors had occupied every vantage point 
at the stadium. 

The Russians changed four of their 
forwards after the interval and were 
successful in scoring thrice in a short 
while. Voinov, their outside right, 
was in fine form and so was Shershe- 
nev. their right back. The second 
named demonstrated that even a de¬ 
fender could and should attack when 


he is in possession of the ball. Often 
he advanced into the Andhra Pradesh 
goal area and sprinted back to be 
near his own goal when it was threat¬ 
ened. 

The home team made a couple of 
fine moves, e^ecially through Satya- 
narayana. inside right, but it seem¬ 
ed to suffer from some complex. Even 
the forwards failed to support each 
other and whenever one player moved 
forward it was common to see the 
others not backing up to receive hi.^ 
pass. With a' little more brave show, 
the home team might have emerged 
with brighter colours. 
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SMUT & rMItMt 


Chets 


By S.V.B. 


USSR-YUGOSLAVIA 
MATCH 


^HE traditional annual team match. 
* with 10 a side, between the USSR 
and Yugoslavia held at Vrnacka Bania 
^Yugoslavia; in July last was, as ex¬ 
pected. convincingly won by the former 
which scored 38 points against Yugosla¬ 
via’s 22. The Soviet team was far from 
the Strongest, as it did not include play¬ 
ers like Petrosian. Botvinnik. Tal, Smv- 
fflov or Keres. but with so many othei 
great players like Korchnoi. Spassky. 
Stein und Tajmanov available, it mat¬ 
tered very little. The Yugoslavs -were 
without Ivkov (who was then playing his 
match with Larsen). Trifunovic and 
Udovcic. Each team con.sisted this lime 
of six senior players, two juniors and 
two women. Six rounds were played and 
the USSR won every round by 8-2. C-4. 

6i-3|; and 5^-41. They also 
won the .matches in each of the three cate¬ 
gories. the seniors by 23^-12^; the ju¬ 
niors by 6|-5i and the women by 8-4. 
For the USSR, Korchnoi. Stein and Taj- 
manov scored 4 out of 5. Polugaevsky 44 
out of 6 while Spassky could .score only 
2(!) out of 5. Among the juniors Tuk- 
makov scored 5 out of 5. 1 give below 
three games from the event. 

Game No. 525 


Sicilian Defence 


White: ^assl 
31ack: ]^nic. 


PxP; 10.PxP.PB4; 11.QQ2.RN1 (a); 12. 

PQR3.PN3(b); 13.QRK1.PKR3; 14.KR1. 

BK3: 15.RKN1.QQ2; 16 QB2,PQ4!: 17. 


N1.QQ2; 

IS.NxN.] 


PKN4!; 26.PxP.QxP + ; 27.NR4(f) .BK4; 

28.BB4.PxP; 29.BxK^(NxB: 30.BR3 < i* 

diagram) NN5+!; 31.BxN.PxB; While re¬ 
signs (g). 



la) A precaution getting the R away 
from the long diagonal. Here U . NQ.'^s 
12.NKR4 would make the piisilion identi¬ 
cal with Larsen vs’ Ivkov ithird match 
game) but reached a/lcr 13 moves. 

(b) He intend.^ to ;jlay....PQ4 later 
on; hence this move supporting his QBP. 

<C) Naturally not l7.PxBP.PQ5!. 

(dr There is nothing in 23.,. BxN; 24, 
BxB.RxP because of ^5 QxP-f ,KR1; 2(1 

BK3 threatening BxN next. 

(e> An exlra-ordinarv mistake for a 
player of Spassky's calibre, losing the 

game. Better 25.RK1. 

, (O Forced; if 27.QR4.BxN!: 28.PN64. 
■ faf^rub his eyes Jo make 


Game No. 526 

Pirc Defence 

White: Stein. 

Black: Matanovjc. 

1 J>K4.PQ3; 2.PQ4.NKB3; .7.NQB3.PKN:i; 
4.PB4.BN2; 5.NB3.0-0; 6.BQ3(a>.NB3; 7 
BK3.PK4!?(b); S.BPxP.PxP; aPQS.NQ.*); 
10.NxN.NN5!? < c): 11 .NB5!.PxN; 12.BB5: 
RKl: 13.PxP.NB3; 14.0-0.NxP; 15.QR.5! 

(d).NB3; 16.QR4,PN3; 17.BK3,BN2: 18. 

QRK1.PQR3; 19.KR1.PN4; 20.BN5.QQ3: 

21.RK3I.PB4; 22.RN3(e).KBl; 23.BK4. 

BxB; 24.NxB,NxN; 25.QxN.PB3: 26.BK3. 
KNl: 27. BR6(f).RR2; 28QN4.QQ5; 29. 

QR5.(^; 30.RQLQB1: 3lllQ6.RBl; 32. 
QN4.R%)B2; 33.BxB.RxB; 34.QQ1.RR1: 
35.QQ5-t-,KRl; 36.RxR.KxR; 37.RQ7-^ , 
Re.sign.s (g). 

(a) At Ereven. Stein again.st Liverzon 
successfully tried 6.PK3 (vide S. 8c P 
dated 4-12-65). 

(b) Better perhap.s i.s 7... NN.5. 


COMPETITIONS 

By S. K. NARASIMIIAN 


Competition No. 242; Results. 

R2K4; 2B5; 8; 8; 3k4; 8; Rlr5; 7rlwhite 
to play and win, l.Be5ch (l.Ra4ch" 

1. Bb6ch.Kd3; 2.Ra3 ch.RcS draws). KxB: 

2. R(8)a5ch,Rc5!; (2....Kd6; 3.Ra6ch,Rc6: 
4.Rd2chJCc5; 5.R€2ch etc.); 3.Rxc5 ch. 
Kd6; 4.HL5!.RxR; 5.Ra6ch. K any; O.Raf. 
ch wins. K. Ramarathnam (Madras) gets 
the Chess magazine. A. V. Sunder (Mad¬ 
ras). P. Srinivasa Murthy (Bombay). 
K. K. Cajla (Patiala). R. K. John (Chan¬ 
digarh >. A. Thanthoni (Bombay). A. Lu 
tif Jamlana (Delhi), S. G. Moholkar (Hy¬ 
derabad), B. Ghosh (Calcutta); S. Chat- 
lerji (Burdwan). K. J. Adityan (Anna- 
malainagar), B. Ramachandra Bhat (Ka- 
zipet). B. M. Shetty (Coimbatore), R K. 
Katti (Bagalkot), B. Rama Bhat (Man¬ 
galore). K. R. Prabhu (Bangalore), P. S. 
Phadke (Bombay). C. K. Chidanandan 
(Calicut), K. S. Shankar (Trivandrum), 
A. K. Inamdar (Gadag). G D. Khare 
(Poona). B. N. Bambot (Madras). A. Ra- 
dhakrishnan (Madurai). S. Soundarapan- 
diyan (Coimbatore). Dr T. Durairaj 
(Dindigul), R. Palaniappan (Mettupala- 
yam>. David Elijah (Bombay), N. S. Ra- 
ghavan (Madras), K. N Desikachari 
(Madras), G. Sen (Calcutta), M. L. Vig 
(Kanpur). Dr. R. C. Roy (Allahabad). 
T. S. Gokhalc (Bangalore). V. Palanki 
(Kansari). S. Vi.swapathi (Nirmal). C. H, 
Patwari (Mangaldai), N. G. Mahadevap- 
pa (Haven), S, Manohar (Aruppukot- 
tni). Leslu Grunwold (Nainital), N. S. 
Prema (Madras) and M. V. Muthusubra- 
maniam (Ahmedabad) have also sent en¬ 
tries. 

Announcement 

Fresh half yearly solving contest starts 
this week. 

Rules. Send key move and not more 
than one cook, if such exists. If there is 
no solution, say so clearly. Every incor¬ 
rect claim of key shall be penalised by 
deduction of one point. Key and cook 
scores 3 points each and correct claim of 
sc®*^®** points. The decision 
ifc »«•» »nd 


(c) A tricky move, but neatly refuted. 

(d) Threat ]6.PB6,NxP; IT.RxN! 

(e) 22.RR3 can be answered by QB3 
it) From here on White conducts the 

attack with heavy pieces in fine style. 

(|) If 37...KR1 (or....KR8; 38. 

QQ2-f); 38.QB7,QN1; 39.QxP+. 

Game No. 527 

Sicilian Defence. 

White: Tajmanov. 

Black: Minic. 

I.PK4.PQB4; 2,NQB3,NQB3; 3.PKN3. 
PK4(a); 4.BN2.PKN3; 5.NR3.BN2; 6 0-0, 
PQ3; 7.PB4.KNK2; 8.PB5!.PxP; 9.QR5, 

NQ5; I0.NKN5!.NN3; ll.PxP(b).BxP: 12. 
BQ5.QQ2(c); 13.NxP(d),RKBl; 14.PQ3. 
RxN; 15.BxR + .QxB; 16,PKN4.NB5; 17. 

QxQ-i-.KxQ; 18.BxN.BxP; ig.BKJi ,KK2' 
(e); 20.NQ5-f, Resigns (f). 

(a) If he ntended to fianchetlo his KV 
this move lacks point as it will obstruct 
the long dark diagonal 
(h> If ll.NxRP.NBl, traps the WN, 

(c) TTireatening to trap the Q by. .. 
BN5 next. 

(d) After 13.BxP + ,KQl (14 . • BN5 is 
still threatened): 14.BxN.PxB!: 15.QQ1, 
NxP. 

(e) After 19...,KNl he could htTve 
fought out longer. 

(f) If 20...KQ1 (any other K move Is 
worse) 21.BN5-f .KBl; 22.RB7 w»hen w^hite 
wins more material. 


Competition No. 245. 


Black (6) 



White (6) 

White to play and win. 

(4bB2; 2b3nl: 2p5; lPlkP3; plN5; 4K3: 
4P3; 8> 

Entries should be sent so as to reach 
me on or before January 22. The first 
correct entry received will entitle the 
sender to a Chess magazine as prize 

Problem No. 403 

A. Chicco (Italia Scacchistica). 

1964 

Black (7) 



Mate in three. 


White (8) 


Pogicafds containing solutions should 
be marked **ChaBs'* and addressad to 
■r»»e JMttor, jb .Pw tiMW, Mg4- 

. nis4 aatf .UkiwIS. 

. toot, .'AnMnnt tt. .. 
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M adras. Thanks lo its geograpin- 
cal location, early contacts and its 
adaptability, has been fortunate in 
many respects, and particularly in 
Association Football. This foreign 
seed, first planted by the early Eng¬ 
lish traders, later watered b> the 
English armed personnel and settlers, 
struck firm root in the Its rough 

and tumble, its simple tactics and its 
!nexpen.siveness contributed to its 
fascination and popularity. Many stal¬ 
wart.s have played this game in the 
pa.st in the Cit.v and enriched it. To 
enumerate all of them or lo recount 
their deeds in full, W'ill not only be 
voluminous, but also make the read¬ 
ing tedious. Hence an attempt will be 
made here to select six of the.se giants, 
typical of their period, and deal with 
them in pairs. 

There was a tall and lanky youth, 
with a tuft typical of his community, 
studying in the Mahant High School 
in Vellore, in the early years of this 
century, who was destined to leave 
his imprint on the game. When he 
joined the Presidency College, Mad¬ 
ras, in 1911, and played his first foot¬ 
ball match, he immediately caught 
the, eagle eye of the late Mr. Muru- 
gesa Mudaliar. the “doyen** of sports 
writers, who wrote enthiisia.stically 
and metaphorically. “ ...A new ‘Co- 
meC has appeared in Madras fool- > 

ball.And that name not only 

stuck to A Ramaswami Aiyar, but 
it also proved truly prophetic! 

From the *B* team in 1911, he pass¬ 
ed on lo the *A* team in 1912, and also 
became the Secretary for football in 
his college. In the war year 1914, he 
joined the Pachiappa*.s College, then 
situated in George Town, for his arts 
course and celebrated his collcgia+o 
transfer by winning the coveted Ven- 
katagiri Cup for his team. But. curi¬ 
ously enough, the trophies of the ma¬ 
jor City tournament.^ eluded his grasp 
then. 

Heading Technique 

From 1919, he widened his field of i 
activity, at 1(1 played for the famous ! 
YMIA, which led a renaissance in i 
sports at that period, and later for 
th« T.U.C., which represented the elite 
of Madras- From his commanding posi¬ 
tion as centre half, he dominated 
Madras football for over a decade and 
a half: He was instrumental in win¬ 
ning for his team the famous Jatprole ; 
Clip* in its year of inception, and that i 
top $$ Captain. 


THE AUTHOR 

.f. Subbuswamy is wetl-knouu 
in the sporting circles of 

Madras. In his youth, he 

played cricket for the Tripli- 
cane Cricket Club and foot¬ 
ball for the Madras United 

Club. He captained the 

Madras Cricket Association 
Junior XI. l.ater after quali¬ 
fying himself as a first-class 
umpire, he stood as one of the 
umpires In the Test match 
between the Ryder's XI and I 
India at Madras in 1936. 
Subbuswamy played in the 
English amateur league in 
England. He- is one of the 

founder members of the 

Madras Football Association 
and the Madras Football 
Referee.s' Association. Ile- 

qualilied as a first-class referee 
of the A.-l.F.F. and has been 
closely connected with the 
game as player, official and its 
critic and llower for over 40 
years. 


Tall by stature and with a penchant 
for high jumps, it was no wonder that 
his clean shrtven head reached the 
ball, well in advance of others, and 
every time. But what made his head¬ 


ing sc distinctive and devastating was 
the technique he had perfected. Till 
the lofted ball reached its zenith and 
was descendiii!.'. he lay about decep¬ 
tively innocent and innocuous. Sud¬ 
denly he would launch four to five feet 
in the air like a rocket, sail graceful¬ 
ly over the others, and direct the ball 
wdlh the side of his fore-head, with un¬ 
nerving aim and .‘^tinging force. Tune 
and again he had thrilled the packed 
crowds with the goals he had headed 
in out of flag kicks, or by warding off 
danger for his own side, even before 
the goal-keeper could get into position. 

New Sphere 

In 1926, Madras football suffered a 
cruel blow. While playing a holiday 
game against a scratch side in the 
thin Law College field, the loose knot 
of a football lace flicked him on one 
eye. and he thought no more of it 
then. But the next day, he could not 
see through that eye. Specialists later 
diagnosed it as “Detachment of the 
retina, and loss of vi.sion.** Thus a bril¬ 
liant and fruitful football career, in 
the height of its glory. wa,s dramati¬ 
cally cut short, in the twinkling of an 
eye. Poignancy was added to the tra¬ 
gedy, because it was his heading 

Continued on next pcigt 
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Which was his iforte, that led to his ir* 
reparable injury 

But even thi<9 terrible handicap, 
failed to daunt the courage or cool the 
ardour of this “Comet” to serve 
the game of his choice After a short 
period of rest, he came back like a 
giant refreshed, and threw himself 
into organisational activity His ripe 
experience, deep knowledge of the 
game, his high sense of discipline and 
excellent character, Kis undisputed 


authority and unrivalled popularity, 
all marked him out for high honours 
in the new sphere. Trom 1927 to 1930, 
he served as a selector for the Mad-* 
ras Collegiate Athletic Association 
From 1933 to 1946. a record, he was 
unanimously elected as the Honorary 
Secretary of the Madras Football As¬ 
sociation From 1046 to 1950 he served 
as the Honorary Treasurer of the All 
India Football Federation. In 1944, In¬ 
dia paid a handsome tribute to this 
seasoned veteran by appointing him as 
the Joint Manager of the Indian 
Olympic Football team, when it went 
to London. The confidence that the 


country reposed in him was reiterated 
when he was elected, for two years 
running, Chairman of the Selection 
Committee of the AIFF. 

Even to-day, when he is 72 it is as 
much a joy to see his tall and spare 
figure come swinging in, as it is ex* 
hilaratmg to talk to him regarding the 
game he loves so dearly. His view is 
that although more persons are play¬ 
ing soccer in the city to-day, yet the 
number in the first flight has diminish¬ 
ed. 

A Forward Feared 

Of nearly the same vintage is S. 
Henry Appadorai Love of sports ran 
in his family, and his brothers were 
central figures in many activities A^ 
a little boy, he was fond of ulavine 
“Footer” with a tennis ball This, 
practice sharpened his ability a1 
shooting to such an extent that he 
could hit a running boy at the range 
of 15 to 20 yards' In course of time 
he was selected for the S.P G 
School 

But it was when he went to college 
that football became a fascination to 
him. His strong build, bursts of speed, 
fine stamina, elfin elusiveness, cheer¬ 
ful temperament, and above all, hit 
accurate and stinging shots, earned 
him his rightful place in Madras foot¬ 
ball, as a forward to be ieared and 
respected. When chance ame his wav 
to play for the Madras Combined 
Eleven against the 21st Rifle Brigade 
in the SIAA field, he grasped the op* 
portunity with avidity, and clinched a 
fine performance by scoring the only 
goal of that match. 

Frolitto Scorer 

From this time onwards Henry 
never looked back He became a re¬ 
gular in all *A* team matches and 
open tournaments Along with his 
senior Arulmanl, who used young 
Henry’s speed and dash astutely, he 
became a prolific scorer Many a time 
had he delighted the crowd by selling 
the dummy, by moving ostensibly 
towards the right but suddenly cutting 
in and scoring with a scorching left 
In fact, these two, Arulmani and Ap¬ 
padorai, were not only natural foils to 
each other in play, but were also 
adored as the “football twins” of 
their period, 

In 1924, he not only captained the 
Combined Colleges Eleven. the 
highest honour an amateur could then 
aspire to, against the visiting South 
African Eleven, but also scored the 
solitary goal against them' He capped 
this, by a fine display the next day, 
playing on that occasion as a sub¬ 
stitute for the tourists against the re¬ 
doubtable “Queen’s Boys”. 

Even to-day he is active in edu¬ 
cating the boys, and it is a treat to 
discuss the present state of the game 
with him. The utter sincerity, the 
righteousness of the man and his loftv 
stature can be gauged from his frank 
observations He feels that the mate¬ 
rial available to-day Is not bad, and 
IS nearly as good as it was in the past. 
He would, however, point to the 
change in the outlook of the players, 
which has made the game slump. He 
would advocate improvement by coiv- 
stant and combined practiee, and 
above all players, loving and playinf 
the game for its own'sake, and not 
with any ulterior motive,/—(To be 
coaHiHied)^ 
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Women’s Corner 


WHERE 


classic shirt-waist dress has 
A been an essential item in every 
wardrobe for many years. It is al¬ 
ways in fashion. For golf, for walk¬ 
ing, for spcclator-sporls this dress is 
ideal. It i.s adaptable to all ages and 
shapes. Any one can wear it with an 
easy grace which .suits the well-cut 
pleated skirt. 

Pretty Pink is with us again set¬ 
ting oft every ounce of charm that a 
pretty w’oman can muster. The styh’ 
is that of the becoming Princess line, 
gently shaped to the figure, and 
moulded from a soft cowl neck by a 
few gentle tucks. 

The charming touch of this outfit, 
of course, is the parasol. Why don't 
we all have parasols? Is there any¬ 
thing more charming or more suited 
to the sunshine of Madras? You want 
a parasol to match your prettiest out¬ 
fit—and, best of all, a pink parasol, 
to cast a delicate pink blush upon 
your cheeks, when replying to the in¬ 
evitable compliments. ^ 

Double-coloured shots-silk has its 
own attractions. The dress of green 
and red shot silk and the jacket in 
variegated batik design to tone with 
the colours of the dress is made with 
India material. The effect of these 
colours is outstanding. But red-heads 


A Word With The Doctor-l.'M 

WHEN 
THE KID IS 
TOO FAT! 

C HILDREN losing weight find 
themselves sooner or later in the 
doctor’s surgery. The trouble with 
them is not always easy to find. But 
sometimes children putting on weight 
pay a visit, accompanied by mum, to 
the doctor’s. And it is easy to diag¬ 
nose what’s wrong: the youngster is 
too fat! 

He (or she) makes little or no com¬ 
plaint about anything except, and this 
is important, that he gets teased at 
school about it, earning the most obvi¬ 
ous nickname in the world "fatty”. 
As with adults, the cause in most 
cases, is simply that the child is get¬ 
ting more calories—more units of 
heat or energy—in his food than he 
needs True, some people can take a 
good deal more food than they need 
and yet look enviably thin. 

Some kind, well-intentioned scien- 
tried to show that 


''''’aMjir A 

By RASHMI 


WEST MEETS EAST-1 I 


arc not the only people who can wear 
these subtle red.s and greens. There 
is a “Now you sec it, now you don’t” 
quality about the shot-silk which 
seems to adapt itself to many com¬ 
plexions, dark and fair. The collared 
jacket has buttons of the same mate¬ 
rial as the dre.s.s. Elaborate pink- 
tucks covering the front and back of 
the bodice and casing off into a V 
below the w^aif't, show a pretty shift 
cJres.s moulded to the figure. 

And now wc go from silks to cot¬ 
ton but with no loss of glamour. One 
can wear, with dramatic gusto, fine 
polished cotton print too. It w'as at 
the races that 1 saw a colourful dress 
and coat ensemble, of the Mandarin 
type which is reversible. On the re¬ 
verse side the dress material was re¬ 
peated, and trimmed with raw silk. 
The coat has slashed, high-up sides, 
so that the contrast was clearly visi¬ 
ble. The skirl sw^ung with vitality as 
the lady moved along. 

Taking off the coat, one saw re¬ 
vealed an elegant, slim dress with a 
low, square back, set off distinctively 
with a double row of silk covered 
buttons. 

Another example of the range of 
colours available to us in raw .silk, 
is the pale green reversible silk. This 
attractive dress has a rather Renais¬ 


sance bodice, cut very low and square. 
It made a perfect frame for a fine 
necklace. The three-quarter length 
sleeves gave extra distinction to the 
drc.s.s and the wearer. The slim lines 
were slightly flared for dancing. An¬ 
other new fashion for the Westerner, 
ol course. 

I saw several sarecs remodelled as 
Western dresses in Madras recently. 
In fact some Western dresses were 
draped to give the effect of an East¬ 
ern sarcc. The saree inspiration so 
popular in London and New York 
this year—was seen in the elaborate 
draping of even a strapless full-length 
evening gown. 

The mood of the modern We.stern 
wedding dress i.s different. The latest 
Western bride in a model of simple 
elegance, with long, slim lines of 
tapered grace, certainly looks the per¬ 
sonification of simplicity. What could 
be better suited to classic tailoring 
than Indian raw silk'‘ The floating 
panel is nowadays the modern ver¬ 
sion of the traditional train. A sim¬ 
ple double bow in the hair holds in 
place a short tulle veil. Here is a 
dress in which you could face with 
confidence that critical mopient when 
all eyes arc upon you.— (The first part 
of this article appeared on Novem¬ 
ber 20. 1965). 


people put on an excess of fat it is 
because their body’s chemistry is at 
fault and for some odd reason the pro¬ 
tein they eat is changed in error into 
fat. This, however, has not been prov¬ 
ed. Change.s need to be made in the 
diet of any child who is 20 per cent 
overweight for i s or her age, Mark 
the word ‘‘age”, because children who 
are eating too much do in fact also 
tend to grow taller than average. 

Sort of Comfort! 

How often does a mother say of her 
lanky lad who eats so much: “He has 
to eat a lot because he is getting so 
tall”? The latter may be xhe effect of 
the former. 

The causes of overweight and over¬ 
eating are not alway.s easy to find. 
One has to ask “Do the parents eat 
too much?” “Does the fat boy eat be¬ 
cause his parents are over-anxious 
following some illness he has had?” 

“You’ll never get well unless you 
eat plenty” is a common cry. Some 
children take to food as a kind of 
comfort because they are unhappy. In 
this respect they are unlike older peo¬ 
ple. Fo^ with such youngsters takes 
the place of the cigarette in adults! 
Many children eat too many sweets 
or ‘“cookies” and nearly all over¬ 
weight children are too fond of carbo¬ 
hydrates—bread, cakes, pastry and 
otatoes. A few overweight children 
ave got some glandular defect, 
maybe a lary thyroid. 

Usually a child is reasonably wil¬ 
ling to co-operate in slimming. How¬ 
ever placid and lang-si^j|erih||f be is 


(in the way that the fat ones are) he 
may be a bit tired of his nickname. 
Also, he can’t run as fast as his mates. 

POr girls this co-operation is easier 
to get than with boys. Vital statistics 
are as important to. them as scholastic 
ones. 


1 

Do you Know? i 

By BACH 
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Bridge 


A PUmsible 
Setting 


By TERENCK REESE 


J OHN BROWN’S latest book on 
play» Bridge with Dora, is mostly 
in dialogue form Paul Chanter, "a 
rising barrister with an oxcelient opi¬ 
nion of himself.” instructs his wife. 
Dora, who is '‘mercurial in tempera¬ 
ment and unreasonably peevish at 
times.*’ A plau.sible seltinij, one mii.si 
agree. 

The hands mostiv o<*cupy the /one 
that lies between textbook situations 
and examples of advanced technique 

Dealer, South. Love all. 

S 10 874 
II K 5 8 
D 8 

C A K Q 4 


S A J 
H U 7 2 
n KQ J 4 2 
C 10 8 0 


— So 

g 11 A J 9 li 
D 9 7 G 

_ C J 9 7 .7 2 


S K Q 9 6 5 2 
H 10 8 4 
D A 10 5 
c: 3 

Playing in Four Spades. South cap 
lures the diamond lead, takes two 
heart discards on the high clubs, and 
leads a spade to the King and Acc. 
West now puts his partner in with HA. 
and a fourth club promotes SJ. 

It is usually good play, on hands 
like this, to lead a fourth club and 
discard a third heart, so as to rc.strict 
communications. That doesn’t seem to 
help here, because East can play a 
fifth club, and We.st, in that event, 
will retain SA J as a major tenace. 
You’ve missed it? If the play goes like 
that, dummy’s second diamond goes 
away on the fifth club, and South 
lo,ses only two trumps and a club. 


Heard This One? 

Placard on the wall of a Death Valley 
hotel room: NOTICE TO ALL GUESTS 
—BE SURE AND SHUT OFF ALL 
WATER TAPS BEFORE RETIRING. 
WE DO NOT WANT DEATH VALLEY 
TO BECOME A LAKE! - 
*. * * 

Os: **My uncle the inventor Is trying 
to cross turtles and army helmets.” 

Mosls: “What is he trying to pro¬ 
duce?” 

Os: “Hand grenades that will walk 
to their targets.” 

“Joe, whatever happened to that tri- 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 450 


CLUES ACROSS 

4. All such sportsmen 
aim to get to the top f 
<8). 0. Set upright 

piano first in commen¬ 
dation (6>. 9. But will 
it really act against ex¬ 
cessive love? #8). 10 

Rant on and give* tht- 
pulpit a blow t3-5i 11. 

Wretched Army corps 
a beginner joined ! (6). 
12. Recommend a 
lawyer <8!. 13 Retains 
those who haven't quite 


made the team i8i. 18 
Vegetable to own in 
Scotland yields exotic 
fruit <8). 19. “He his 

fabric of the Heavens 

Hath left to their -“ 

(Milton) (8).. 21 A 
very big mind on the 
Continent 23, Gets 
near rjot and manages 
to bring alwHit a .sepa- 
raliun i8> 24 A Spoo¬ 

nerism lacking the 
fourh of the original 
mav he a real 
killer: («» 25 Stock¬ 


■US 

iB.S.8.iWS” 

ingnin ■ ■ 

■ ■la It’S""" 

Himnn I a 

bus |■i■BT 
iH.B.i-s-s-S' 

JLAAJi S"B*B' 


Sohiintu Nvjrl W'r* ^ 




ings only torn between 
two points 16 >. 26 Like 
the stars, lot’s go back 
unp'jnctuall.v (8). 


CLUES OO^N 

1 The basis of justiti 
cation in certain fields 
(7^- ^ FVeserit-day 

sign that the donor 
can’t make up his 
inin<r> <4-51. 3. Origi- 

nalor of stony Jcioks’ 
<61 'I. Preached to 

lavern.s perhap.s, citing 
the exact -reference to 
authority <7. 3, 5. 

The .idvantage of curio¬ 
sity.' <8). 6. Waits 

while one bed s made 
up! 15) 7. Desert 

people engaged in the 
modern eoinnetiljve 
struggle (3-41. \4. Re¬ 
presentative socially 
acceptable to the board 
-' quite honourable of 
course <f)» J5. Hand- 

kerchie* taken, from 
migsicians by girl <8i, 
17 Aim blows without 
re.'-liaini - enough to 
make ♦^he P>ent-h cry 
M, 3t 18 Be.seeching 
croonci it) .sw.a 
some lood ! i7j 20 
Clotii of gold find ^ 
rare-- iW S f;ill>er() 
•6‘ 22 Supporter of 

.irtKsiic endeaxonr,*, trx 


THE LITTLE WOMAN 



“I KNOW It’s all in my head! You don’t have to 
keep telling me!” 
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^AMBIA, known as Northern Rhode- 
^ sia until October 24, 1964, is a 
republic within the Commonwealth, 
the drst British depei dency to be 
granted such status immediately on 
achieving independence. To celebrate 
the first anniversary of this important 
event in the country’s political life, 
four stamps have been issued. 

The 3d. pictures the^ President, Dr. 
Kaunda (whose portrait js shown on 
all the stamps of this issue), and his 
residence, State House, Lusaka. 

The fid. pictures an unusual night¬ 
time scene of the fireworks at the In¬ 
dependence Stadium in the early 
hours of the morning on October 24, 
1964. 

On the Is. 3d. is' a species of Cle¬ 
matis which is commonly found all 
over the countryside in Zambia. 

Lastly, on the 2s. fid. is shown the 
beautiful orange flower of the Titho- 
nia, a wild plant which grows pro¬ 
fusely in cultivated areas throughout 
the country. 



The Stamp World 


Zambia's 


Set squarely in the heart of Africa 
south of the Equator, the indepen¬ 
dent State of Zambia lies betWeen lati¬ 
tudes 10 degrees and 18 degrees South 
and longitudes 22 degrees and 33 de¬ 
grees East. Although within the tro¬ 
pics, the general height of the- land 
gives it a modified Sudan-type clim¬ 
ate, with excessive heat in summer 
only in the great river valleys that 
deeply entrench the plateau. 

It is a land of more than 290,500 
square miles; a country of contrasts 
where copper mines and neat towns 
rise from virgin bush, a place of rich 
farm lands and vast expanses untou¬ 
ched by the plough, of abundant 
wild life and unrivalled scenic wond- 


Independence 

Anniversary 

Issues 

By RUSSELL BENNETI 
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ers. Within Us far-flung borders Zam¬ 
bia cradles some of the finest game¬ 
viewing and hunting areas in Africa, 
great rivers and lakes where fish 
abound, a diversity of natural vege¬ 
tation from open savannah to produc¬ 
tive hardwood forests—and the Vic¬ 
toria Falls, unparalleled anywhere in 
the world. 

It holds some 3.493,500 peoplg, el 


araiT 4 MSTIME 

land. They live and work * together 
in surroundings varying from modem 
towns to bush country villages. 

Zambia is headed by a Ckwemment 
of young, energetic men with match¬ 
ing ideas. Its people are being taught 
to help themselves to a better life, 
and at the same time world business 
is being invited to stake a claim in 
the country’s future. 

From SwItserUmd 

From February 22 to 27, 1966 the 
world championships in figure skat¬ 
ing will be held in Davos, Switzer¬ 
land. The special stamp for this^ qc«* 
casion, illustrated this week, UT de- 
‘ signed to publicise thi^ great sporting 
event throughout the world. 

Two of the other new Swiss stamps 
celebrate the centenary year of the 



International Telecommunication 
Union, for which special stamps have 
been issued by nearly every stamp¬ 
issuing country in the world. And the 
fourth stamp in the quartet is this 
year’s Europa issue. The design this 
year is the work of an IcelaniSc art¬ 
ist, Heerdur Karlsson, who tries'to 
give expression to the growth of the 
CEPT organisation by picturing a 
twig and fruit. 

Afrleulture In Zanalliar 

. To commemorate the development 
of agriculture in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
the Zanzibar Post Office issued four 
special postage stamps on October 17, 
1965. 

The stamps were printed in olTset- 
litho, in two colours, by the Deutsche 
Wertpapier-Druckerei, Leipzig (Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic) m un- 
watermarked paper and come in two 
designs: 

20 cents blue and sepia; 2 b. 50 cents 
green and sepia. Planting rice in a 
paddy held, in the back^ound is a 
tractor ploughing. The inscription in 
Swahili on this stamp ‘Maendeleo ta 
Kilimo** means ’’agricultural develop¬ 
ment”. 

30 cehts magenta and sepia; Is. 90 
cents orange-brown and sepia. Two 
hands holmng rice grains. The in- 
scriptioii ’^Mavuna ya Mpunga” reads 
”rica crop." ^ 
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Sontb Indian Staga and Scnen 

Mohan Productions' 

Latest 

By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 


M ohan productions* latest, 
‘Aasai Mugam*, provides good en¬ 
tertainment. It may even prove a suc¬ 
cess. which, 1 must say. the young pro¬ 
ducer, P. L. Mohan Ram, richly de¬ 
serves. Director P. Pulliah has, of 
course, shaped it with eyes on the 
box-office. While doing so, he has evi¬ 
dently had no other alternative but to 
compromise and even follow the con¬ 
ventional path. The picture has its 
shortcomings but the good points pre¬ 
ponderate. 

The interesting screenplay, written 
by Arurdas, tells of a young, rich 
man, who, falling a victim of circum¬ 
stances, is disowned by his own pa¬ 
rents and the girl who loves him. His 
place is taken up by an imposter who 
has managed to look exactly like the 
hero by means of plastic surgery on 
his face, all for the purpose of secur¬ 
ing the hero's wealth and property. 
Whether this is at all possible, only 
the story-writer and the makers of the 
Him can say but it provides consider¬ 
able scope for the hero to show nis 
ingenuity and skill to prove his iden¬ 
tity and win back the hand of the girl 
he loves. 


past. How can such a Him sustain in¬ 
terest? 

The story centres round a young 
man, an usher at a cinema house, who 
has a knack of securing lifts in cars 
driven by pretty girls. He succeeds in 
winning the love of the first girl who 
gives him a lift. Then he gets the pri¬ 
vilege of riding in a different car 
driven by another pretty girl, who 
falls in love with him. She is the 
daughter of a rich man, who, comply¬ 
ing with his daughter's wish, finds a 
berth for the young hero in his own 
office He then succeeds in marrying 
off his daughter, suffering from can¬ 
cer—a fact not known to her—to 
his beneficiary. The young hero having 
forsaken his first love, tries to keep his 
wife happy but, in the end, she falls 
a prey to the fell disease. 

The denouement of the story, 
which follows the beaten path, 
is done in such a routine man- 
mer that it gives one the im¬ 
pression that he is seeing an old 
film. It is all the more surprising that 
a young, promising director like P 
Madhavan should have taken ••the line 


of least resistance in making this film. 
In fact, his direction is naive. In one 
scent, he shows the hero fiying to New 
Delhi find taking up temporary lodg¬ 
ings there. But, after showing the 
Parliament House to symbolise •New 
Delhi, the director shows Hotel Swa- 
gath, a hotel in Madras, as the place 
where the hero stays in New Delhi! 
This amounts to hoodwinking which 
movie directors should avoid. They 
should be sincere to the subject. 

Sivaji Ganesan as the hero Babu 
portrays his role with his customary 
ease. Devika as his wife is impressive 
Those lending creditable support are 
S. V. Sahasranamam, V. K. l^maswa- 
my, Nagesh, Rajshree and Scethalak- 
shmi. The comedy, which runs paral¬ 
lel to the main story and in which Na¬ 
gesh figures, strikes a jarring note In* 
stead of being entertaining. There is 
nothing much to write home about K. 
Balachander's screenplay and idia- 
logue. M S. Viswanathan's musiti is 
pleasing. 

TlT-BlTS 

E crisis which threatened the 
Madras Institute of Film Techno¬ 
logy, whose students had sent a peti¬ 
tion to the Madras Minister for Indus¬ 
tries, Mr. R. Venkataraman, about the 
most unsatisfactory manner in which 
they have been receiving tuition dur¬ 
ing the last three years, seems to have 
passed off. The students have called 
off their proposed strike. 

• • • 

T he South Indian Film Journalists' 
Associat;on felicitated the other 
day the artistes who had worked a lot 
towards the war effort. Sivaji Ganesan, 
A. L. Srinivasan and C. V. Sridhar 
thanked the Association. 



The film moves in such a fast man¬ 
ner that it sustains the interest of the 
audience throughout. The deft hand of 
veteran P. Pulliah can be seen In every 
foot of the film. What is noteworthy 
about the film is that the director has 
attempted to narrate the story without 
much of confusion or clap-trap. In 
lesser hands, the film could have pe¬ 
tered out into a very ordinary affair. 


Bombay Ciniema Letter 

FESTIVAL OF 


M. Gy Ramachandran in the dual 
role of the hero and the imposter gives 
a consummate performance. As his be¬ 
loved, B. Saroja Devi makes a fine 
impression. They have made themsel¬ 
ves into an impregnable pair. Com¬ 
mendable support comes from Nagesh, 
who brings the roof down on many 
an occasion, M. N. Nambiyar, K. D. 
Santhanam, S. V. Ramdas, Geetanjall, 
Lakshmiprabha and C. K. Saraswathl 
The music hy S. M. Subbiah Naidu, 
one of the veterans in the industry, is 
pleasing. Vail’s lyrics are meaningful. 
The camera work by P. L. Roy and 
W. R. Subbarao is without blemish. 

«NEBLA VANAM’ 

P ATTU FILMS* maiden venture. 

•Neela Vanam’, is a poor film. Be- 
sides being in the conventional mould. 
Its stcMry meanders through fin Intet- 
mihfible length with severfil scfines, in* 
olcltnls and treatment wltnesi^d in 

'vasjKViSu 


U.A.R. FILMS 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


T he long-awaited Festival of films 
from the United Arab Republic, 
organised in Bombay by the Films 
Division of the Government of India, 
had its quota of ups and downs. On 
the credit side was the high quality 
of films shown during the Festival 
while on the debit side was the lack 
Of organisational ability and show¬ 
manship. There were many vacant 
seats in the auditorium and the at¬ 
mosphere of a Festival was missing. 
Many members of the industry were 
conspicuous by their absence. The 
Festival was held under a programme 
of cultural exchange of films between 
India and the U.A.R. Mr. Galal El 
Rashidi, Press and Cultural Attache 
of the U.A.R. Embassy In New Delhi, 
t<4d a Press Centahmee before tb« 


U.A.R. had made ^'tremendous strides*’ 
in film-making, pointed out the grow¬ 
ing cultural and friendly relatione 
between U.A.R. and India and look¬ 
ed forward to greater friendship bet¬ 
ween the two countries through the 
Cinema. 

Mr. Y. S. Tambe, acting Chief Jus¬ 
tice of Bombay, who inaugurated the 
Festival at the Lotus Cinema, spoke 
of its noble aim to promote under¬ 
standing and friendship between the 
U.A.R. and India. Mr. C. R. Pattabhl 
Raman, Union Deputy Minister for 
Information and Broadcasting, who 
presided, said that the Festival wfis 
Just the beginning of more mutuil 
cultural exchfinges between the twb 
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BOMBAY CINEMA LETTER 

Contrnued from previous page 

countries. Mr. Abdel Azim E!-Moursi. 
Consul-General of the U.A.R. in Bom¬ 
bay, thanked the Union Government 
for organising the festival, while Mr. 
Roshanlal Malhotra, Vice-President of 
the Film Federation of India, thanked 
both the U A.R. and Indian Govern- 
menls for making it possible to hold 


the festival of Indian films in U.A.R, 
and U.A.R. films in India. 

The films shown were ‘A Husband’s 
Confession’, ‘Our Green Land*, ‘The 
Last Night’, ‘Prize of Freedom* and 
‘Bride Has a Mother’. All of them pro¬ 
vided mtere.sting fare and showed in 
unmistakable terms the improved me- 
thods adopted in film-making in the 
U.A.R. ‘A Husband’s Confession’ war- 
a delightful comedy depicting tlu 


plight of an innocent husband who 
reveals his dream to his wife and is 
subjected to suspicion, jealousy, and 
even insanity. ‘Our Green Land*, 
starring Magda, who was in India in 
January last as a member of the Fea¬ 
ture Film Jury at India’s 3rd Inter¬ 
national Film Festival, was a rural 
drama on a landlord’s oppression of 
the peasants. It was reminiscent of 
‘Mother India’. ‘The Last Night’ was a 
psychological drama about a woman 
who, after a lapse of fifteen years, re¬ 
gains l'*er memory. It was notable foi 
iho sensitive performance by Fatcn 
Hamama, who is .scheduled to take 
pjon m the Delhi Festival of the 
U.A.R. films, which would come to 
ch'se before these lines appear in 
print, 

‘KAAJAL’ 

K ALJ^ANALOK'S new Javisli pro¬ 
duction m Eastman colour ‘Kaajal' 
is a treat for the eye. 11 is so pleas¬ 
ing and beautiful to look at. But if 
vou scialrh its surface and analyse 
the story-conlcnl. you realise that it. 
leave.s somvdhing to b(> desired. It is 
uboul I he trinls and tribulations ol a 
Mdf-sacrificing woman who stoically 
.sufTers injustice and mnfortunes. She 
first hit by her bi‘.>:her’s death, 
then comes the humiliation of a scan 
<lal involving her innocent relationship 
with a man whom she loves as her 
brother, and finally the pain of being 
married to a drunken debauch who 
treats her in a most inhuman way 
She survives all the troubles, emer¬ 
ges triumphant and wins back 
happiness. Meenakumari as the 
! heroine Madhavi gives a sincere 
; portrayal. liaajkumar as the .de¬ 
bauch is Quite convincing. Able 
support comes from Dharmen- 
dra, Padmini, Mumtaz and Mahmood. 
Ram Maheshwary, who makes his 
debut as a director, has done a good 
job. The colour photography is an 
asset to the film, for which Ravi has 
scored pleasing music. 

‘GUMNAAM^ 

A GOOD suspense drama, producer 
N. N. Sippy’.s Eastman colour 
film ‘Gumnaam’ provides enough thrills 
and chills to keep the viewer glued to 
his chair. But the story is most un¬ 
convincing. It tells of a homicidal 
maniac’s plot to confine a .small group 
of selected persons on a lonely island 
and there kill each of them by turns 
as a revenge for certain wrongs done 
to him in the past. Many of the hap¬ 
penings in the film remain unexplain¬ 
ed, like the existence of a luxurious 
mansion in a lonely desert island, the 
sudden arrival of a rescue party on the 
scene and the carefree attitude of the 
victims of the deadly plot. In spite 
of these shortcoming.*:, the picture 
suslain.s the interest of the audience 
without a single dull moment, thanks . 
to imaginative direction by Raja 
Nawathe, who made his directorial 
debut in Raj Kapoor’s ‘Aah’ a long 
time ago. K. H. Kapadia deserves 
kudos for his fine colour photography. 
Nanda, Manoj, Pran, Helen. MadBn< 
Puri, Dhumal and Mehmood, have all 
done well as the principal actors. 
Music directors Shankar and Jaiki*, 
to have done thwr^ 
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Q: Wher will I be employed and 
in what trade? Future prospects 
please? Will I pass my B.A, final exa¬ 
mination next year? My parents' 
health, please? When will my marriage 
take place and its pro. pects? — B.R 
Calcutta. 

A: You may study Law or you may 
seek appointment in judicial depart¬ 
ment and that may happen in 1967. 
Your future appears to be good. You 
may get a good pass in the final B.A 
Examination next year. Though your 
parents' health is not satisfactory now 
it can improve after 15-1-1966. Your 
marriage may take place after your 
writing the final examination and 
your married life may be happy. 

Q: Till this time I have not been 
successful in my profession. From 
when will I be so? Can I earn much 
money? In which direction will I be 
transferred, which is due now? — V.K. 
Cannanore. 

A: Your Sani Dasa, which operated 
your affairs till 1964, was not a pros¬ 
perous one. Hence you did not enjoy 
a happy atmosphere in your occupa¬ 
tion. Now you arc under the influence 
of Buda Dasa and Buda Bukthi. This 
Buda Dasa may be good throughout. 
But the Hilda Bukthi may not give the 
expected results in any aspect of your 
life. You may earn good money from 
1969 onwards. You may gel a transfer 
in a westerly direction, after the mid¬ 
dle of January. 1966. 

Q; I lost my horoscope, but am 
eager to ask some questions about my 
future. What can I do? — G.C.B.. Jcy- 
porc. 

A: If you can furnish the time, dis¬ 
trict and date of birth, I can prepare 
a chart for you and answer your que¬ 
ries. Even if those particulars are 
not known you can Send your queries, 
mentioning the time of writing that 
letter plus your name. 





By “VIRGOAN” 


Q: Kindly tell me about my Civ* 
ploynveni, education, health, love, fate 
and paternal line? — P.N.K., Nainital. 

A: You may be a technically skilled 
subject or a tutor in such a technical 
institution. You may complete your 
(Hlucation in 1966, and get a Job in 
1967. Your health appears to be good. 
Your matrimonial angle seems to be 
good and normal. You have got a good 
length of life. You may gain your 
paternal love through your reverence 
and humility to him. 

Q: Tell me about the result of thi,^ 
year's examinaium, and future em¬ 
ployment. Being mentally depressed I 
felt I hare to Icai’c this world. 7.s rhert' 
any prosperous fit lure for me‘.'~- V.S K. 
Palani. 

A; You may get a pass in the en¬ 
suing examination. You may gel a good 
job in 1966. You need not be pes.simis- 
lie. No useful purpose will be .served 
by being so. If you live fighting the 
world, you may enjoy the fruit.s of 
life when a good period sets in. You 
may lead a good life after 10-1-1966. 
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Your mental worries may evaporate 
gradually. 

Q: How will my future be? When 
will I prosper?'I am rather disappoint^ 
ed because of my bad performance in 
the last examination. Will I be able to 
get good division in the examination I 
am preparing for? Will I be able to get 
selected in Administrative Services of 
India? Any chance of going abroad? 
What about my marriage? — B.B.K,, 
Allahabad, 

A: You have given only a rough 
chart. How can I trace the indications 
from such an inadequate chart. Any¬ 
how 1 think, you may pass in your en¬ 
suing examination. Even a good divi¬ 
sion is possible. You may prosper in 
the future. Selection to the Adminis; 
trative Services also is probable! 
During 1969 foreign travel may take 
place. Marriage may be in 1967 or 
1968. 

Q: I am an officer in a State Defence 
firm. Prior to this 1 was in another 
government firm in Andhra. For bet* 
tcring my career 1 left my 21 years 
service and joined this three years ago. 
But it has proved a disappointment. 
Will I hive the prospects I expected. 
Foreign travel? Peace of mind? Pur¬ 
chasing a house, when'^ — T.SM., Bom¬ 
bay. 

A: You may be reaching your ex¬ 
pectation during the let. - part of 1966. 
Foreign travel also may happen in 
1967, Peace of mind you may have 
Irom the middle of January 1906. 
House may be purchased in 1967. T 
think. 

Q; Do you think that Guru Dasa 
ujill be better than Raghu Dasa? Will 
the subject get a transfer to the place 
he desires — i.e. N.W. direction? When? 
Will he be promoted? When? How far 
rvill he rise in office? — D.M., Bhopal. 

A: Your GWru Dasa le.ss Guru Bu¬ 
kthi may be better than Raghu Dasa 
You may get a transfer in the N.W. 
direction after 15th January, 1966. 
Promotion may be obtained during 
May, 1966. You may go up to a 
Gazetted rank. 

• • # 

P.V.S, of Orissa has only sent the 
date of birth of his son and wants to 
know many things from it Without a 
correct and detailed horoscope it i.s 
very difficult to answer such questions. 


In this Column. *‘Virgoan'' will 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc , 
.submitted to him (through SPORT 
dr PASTIME). This facility is avail¬ 
able only to direct subscribers and 
other reader.^ of S F O R T ^ 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through neir.^ 
aaents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the neirs agent to the effect thci' 
they are regular purchasers o' 
SPORT d PASTIME and direct 
.suhscrihcrs snould quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com- 
muniratioffs will not receive atten- 
t ion . 

Querie.s should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
he either in Tamil or English or 
in Devanagari script. Mere date cf 
birth is not sufficient. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to ‘*Virgoan’\ c/o The 
Editor. SPORT A PASTIME. 

Mount Road. Madras-2. 
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beauty and strength of the world- 
renowned bike are now re-created 
to revive the pleasure of effort¬ 
less cycling for the enthusiastic 
youngster. BSA is built to Its 
famed high standards by the people 
who build the better bicycles in 
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India won a memorable Test at Bombay against 
Australia last season. VIJAY MERCHANT gives a 
graphic account of this match in 

Indian Cricket, 1965 

Hall and Griffith excited everyone with their bowling 
combination. B. R. Jones presents these two bowlers 
while J. H. FINGLETON and ALEX BANNISTER 
also spotlight the vexatious problem of bumpers. 

Altogeiher this Uith edition is highly interesting. 

Rs. 5 only. Postage free. 
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E very first class cricketer should 
be a first class field. Unfortunate* 
ly, this is not always so. A few bats¬ 
men are worth their places as bowlers; 
a few bowlers worth selecting as bats; 
but the man who can bat, bowl and 
field superbly is indeed a rare bird, 
and if at a pinch he can keep wicket 
as well he is worth his weight in plu¬ 
tonium. George Brown of Hampshire, 
who went to India with Gilligan’s 
team in 1926-27 was first class in all 
four branches, and to-day only one 
other exists like him: Garfield Sobers. 
And, except behind the wicket. Brown 
was not in Sobers* class. 

When before a Te.«;t it was doubtful 
whether Sobers could play, and Frank 
Worrell was asked whether he would 
miss him more as a bat or a bowler, 
he replied, **I shall miss him most as 
a fielder!” 

Sobers is the greatest alProunii cric¬ 
keter in the world; probably the great¬ 
est the game has ever seen, for it is 
difficult to spot any w'ho so excelled in 
all departments of the game. 

During the West Indies tour of Kng- 
land ill 19(53 no English bowler was 
quite as fast or commanded such a 
controlled late swing, anci the fact that 
he is a left-hander add.s immeasurably 
to his value. To Worrell he was four 
bowlers in one: he coo! bowl fast 
with a lovely action and use the seam; 
he could change to slr;w flighted bowl¬ 
ing; bowl the Chinaman, or the goog- 
lie. 

Miller Punished 

Before the Leeds Test in 1963 he 
had a witlow on his left thumb, a 
handicap sufficient to k<^ep most men 
out of the game. But not only did he 
have it lanced, and played, but made 
102 runs in one inning.s! 

Unlike so many professionals So¬ 
bers gives the impression of playing 
cricket because he loves every minute 
of the game. He isn’t, for instance, an 
c/.ening bat, but in 1955 he opened the 
innings in a Test against the Austra- 
lian.s at Bridgetown and in the first 
over against Keith Miller, hit five 
boundaries! Never in his long and dis¬ 
tinguished career has Miller been trea¬ 
ted with such contempt. 

Hecord.s should never be mentioned 
when talking to Sobers, because he 
despises such things. Men like Sobers 
make records without giving them a 
thought, and leave them for lesser 
players painstakingly to break. Records 
are the bane of cricket. When he made 
365 not out against Pakistan he did not 
set out to beat Sir Leonard Hutton’s 
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record made against Australia at thi‘ 
Oval in 1938, for he played his natu¬ 
ral game and batted 3 hours and 8 
minutes less than the English master 
The breaking of the record was inci¬ 
dental; not intentional. 

No Coach 


He didn’t set out to be the first 
cricketer to make 1,000 runs and take 
50 wickets in an Australian season. He 
merely played as only he knows how, 
and achieved that distinction. 


Only one batsman to-day plays more 
exciting cricket than Sobers—Kanhai— 
who as far as batsmanehip is concern¬ 
ed seems to be a law unto himself. 


Like some of the greatest batsmen 
in the world—Grace and Bradman 
among them—Sobers never went to a 
cricketing school. No coach told him 
to play down the line, or advised him 
to hold a perpendicular bat. Like most 
West Indian lads he was introduced to 
the game on the beaches of hi.*? native 
Barbados, where he would go each 
morning and play till mid-day; then 
rush home to snatch a bite. Back to the 
beach he would. scuttle and continue 
playing till it was too dark to see the 
ball. 

Test Debut 


lie showed such natural aptitude 
for llie game that the police invited 
him to play as an honorary member of 
its representative team in Barbados, 
and it was in its eleven that his per¬ 
formances came to the notice of the 
selectors. 

In 1954 at the age of 16 he was 
brought into the side during the final 
Test against England at Kingston, in 
place of Valentine, who was injured, 
and came out with the excellent analy¬ 
sis of 4 wickets for 75; not at all bad 
for a teenager in a Test match. 

It would be possible to fill an arti¬ 
cle with details of the records broken 
by Sobers, such as his partnership 
with Worrell again.st England at Brid¬ 
getown in 1960, of 399 (Sobers 226; 
Worrell 197 not out), but records 
make dull reading. 

It isn't recoids that matter, but the 
way in which he helped lo transform 
Test matches, and snatch victory when 
things wefe going badly. 

In the Melbourne Test of 1961 he 
took 5 for 120 and Gibbs 4 for 74 and 
between them they completely changed 
a bleak situation. Figures tell nothing 
about a man and his methods; the way 
he attacks the bowling; or the guile 
and venom he uses v/hen he has the 
ball. 

Hasseti's Tribute 

So, let Lindsay Hassett paint the 
picture, for few know more about cric¬ 
ket. Writing of the.Sydney Test in 1961 
he says: “A sensational recovery fea¬ 
turing Gary Sobers took the West In¬ 
dians from 94 for 3 at lunch to 303 for 
5 when bad light stopped play on the 
first day of the Third Test here. 

“Sobers gave a fantastic display of 
controlled hitting and at the close was 
152 not out. , * 

“It was after the tea interval that 
his real genius was seen. He reached 


his century and then unicaslieii a bru¬ 
tal but glorious and graceful attack on 
Australia's new ball bowlers. 

■‘Meckifr was the main suflercr. His 
three overs cost him 31 runs including 
a six which, without doubt, was the 
most remarkable stroke I iiavc ever 
seen, Mcckiflf’s fast delivery was pit¬ 
ched almost up to the batting crea.se. 
Sobers' left fool slitl back, and with a 
full swing he drove the ball high into 
the crowd c»ver long-on. He had the 
Australian bowlers completely at his 
mercy." 

Sobers went on next morning to take 
his score to 168, then mis-timed a hook 
olT a bumper from Davidson and was 
caught. Hassett says: “During the four 
and a hAlf hours that he was at the 
wicket for his 168 runs only three 
short halls were bowled lo him—and 
he failed truly to connect with any one 
of them." 

The Gmrdian*s correspondent 
wrote: “Furious cover drives left fields¬ 
men of Harvey’s nimblenes.s and 
D’Neill’s fleetnes.s of foot rooted to the 
spot. Merkiff's bowling was plunder¬ 
ed for 15 runs in one over, for 
13 in the next; Davidson, com¬ 
manding more exact direction and 
angrier lift, could compel only relative 
respect. In 70 minutes Sobers added 72 


run.*? from strokes compassing and 
quartering the field." 

Vigour & Grace 

Earlier in the series, at Brisbane, So¬ 
bers had scored 132. Hunte, Cgmmic 
Smith and Kanhai were back in the 
pavilion for 65 runs when Sobers and 
Worrell came together. Hassett says: 
“When Hunte and these two were back 
in the pavilion through their own care¬ 
lessness for only 65, the visitors’ dis¬ 
play could not help but give the im- 
pre.ssion of valueless bravado. 

“This impression was heightened 
when Sobers, before reaching double 
figures, slashed wildly at Davidson and 
was lucky that the ball flew head high 
through the slips. Everyone at the 
game shared his fortune for, after th®t 
slipshod stroke he proceeded lo his 
century with a combination of vigour 
and grace unsurpassed in my recollec¬ 
tion. Anything over-pitched was hit 
with tremendous power either past 
mid-on or through the covers. When 
the bowler, whether fast or slow, drop¬ 
ped a shade short of a length the ball 
flashed to the fence past point. 

“Through it all, the case of Sobers' 
complete command gave the air of ai> 

Continued on next page 



A fine study of Sobers' bowlinQ 
oction. 
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indulgent father playing ball with his 
children. The innings was a classic in 
the finest sense.*' 

Sobers and his colleagues were for¬ 
tunate to be led by a man of Worrell’s 
calibre, who steadied them if they bat¬ 
ted wildly or became ragged in the 
field. When one or two early wickets 
went down cheaply and the situation 
looked grim, Worrell refused to allow 
his men to resort to tame defence. 


"Attack!** was his motto, and attack 
they did. 

Glorious Century 

In the Leeds Test in 1963 for ins¬ 
tance, Hunte was out for 22 and ^7c- 
Morris for 11. Almost any other cap¬ 
tain would have advised caution but 
Worrell knew his men and what they 
were capable of, so ordered them to 
play their normal, free-scoring ;,^ame. 
With the result that Kanhai hit an 
electric 92, Butcher smote lustily for 
23, and Sobers coming in after him, 
cracked a glorious 102, and the score 
jumped to the respectable total of 387. 


The mind plays an important part 
in cricket. Play timidly and allow the 
bowlers to get on top, as the South 
Africans were allowed to do for most 
of their time in England, and they will 
remain on top and rub the batsmen’s 
noses in the pitch. But put the bowlers 
in their places, as Jim Parks did in 
the Oval Test, and the situation can 
be altered completely. No bowler who 
is hit about can bowl well. 

Worrell's wily brain also controlled 
and ordered the bowling. When the 
West Indians took the field We.slcy 
Hall peeled off his sweater and hand¬ 
ed it to the umpire but Worrell de¬ 
creed otherwise and there was a gasp 
from the crowd when he tos.sed the 
ball to Sobers. The skipper hadn’t gone 
off his head. 

Brilliant Strategy 

It was a brilliant piece of captaincy 
for the English openers had schcjuled 
themselves to receive two right-arm 
fast bowlers, and suddenly found 
themscHcs confronted with a left¬ 
hander who hurled the ball down al- 
mo.st as fast The move paid for Ste¬ 
wart was bowled by the last ball of 
the first over. And off came Sobers. 

He returned an hour later, however, 
when Hall and Griffith har' delivered 
their thunderbolts, and serving up a 
mixture of “licorice all-sorts” dispo.sed 
off Brian Bolus, who was batting ex¬ 
tremely well, and the immovable Bar¬ 
rington. 

Others, of course, made substantial 
contributions to victory in that game: 
Kanhai 92 and Solomon 62 in the 
first innings! and Kanhai 44 and But¬ 
cher 78 in the second; but the game 
will go down as “Sobers’ Test’’ for he 
contributed 102 and 52, took three wic¬ 
kets when they were most needed, 
caught brilliantly, and fielded like two 
men. 

His fielding may not be as spectacu¬ 
lar ns that of Colin Bland at cover or 
short leg; but he can field as well as 
any expert, in any position—and better 
than most. At slip he makes difficult 
catches look dead easy. 

Sobeifa has enuniious vitality and 
never seems to tire. He is :iix feet tall, 
not unusually broad, lithe and built in 
proportion. Not only has be unusual 
stamina but moves easily and takes 
little out of himself. 

Silky A Graceful 

Watch him wheeling away, even 
when bowling fast and he seems to 
take nothing out of himself, for his ac¬ 
tion is silky and his run graceful and 
languid. 

Sobers is in the Lindwall-Larwoud 
class who conserve their energy and 
yet put zip into their bowling. 

Now he is captain of the West In¬ 
dies and in the last series defeated the 
Australians, a feat few have achieved, 
for the Aussies hate being licked and 
fight like cornered cats. 

One of his instruments of destruc¬ 
tion was Charlie Griffith, now stigma¬ 
tised a "chucker”, though oddly 
enough, few voices were raised against 
him in 1963. But, of Charlie and his 
alleged throwing, more in a future 
article. 


It’s vital 

for energy that lasts ! 
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I T a very happy Vijay Manjre- 

kar 1 met at his hotel after the 
end of the Duleep Trophy cricket 
!;emi-final at Calcutta. The Central 
Zone, which he led. had won a great 
match, and IVIanirekar himself had 
played no mean part in the success. 
Handicapped by a twisted ankle he 
batted and ran the singles beautiful¬ 
ly. and, with Hanumant Singh as his 
partner, wa.s concerned in an un¬ 
broken 222-run stand for the fourth 
wicket, to which his contribution was 
91. When I called on him, he was sit¬ 
ting on his bed massaging the painful 
ankle but readily agreed to give an 
interview for Sport & Pastime. 
As fluent in his speech as he is with 
the bat, Manjrckar dealt with topics 
that ranged from the chuckers to the 
future of his new-born sun Sanjay. 

Chuckers were a real menace to 
cricket and all steps should be taken 
to end it. It was the same whether 
the chucker was a slow, medium or 
fast bowler. Manjrekar was pained to 


dr:»sckh;M- and Venkatraghavan he 
had this to .say: Chandrasekhar was a 
freak blower, a novelty, but once a 
batsman ‘ knew him”, it was not difti- 
cult to play him. So Chandrasekhar 
should alway.s be used a.s a Mjrpri.^c 
weapon. VVnkatrai.’havan. he thcnight, 
was the best olT-spin;icr after Ghu- 
lam Ahmed. “The Snutli is indeed 
doing veiy well in cricket at pre- 
.sent," he addfd. 

Speaking of his ov.'n volition Man- 
jrekar criticised the ball'^ used by In¬ 
dia in the Test matches against New 
Zealand. “7’hcse Indian made halls, 
—1 do not know with what they were 
coated—even after 150 runs were 
scored olT ihem. the shine w.ts still 
on.” he exclaimed. This wa.s very 
wrong b.^cause the ball .should get old 
with play. It was also unfair to the 
bal.snmn. 

Marijr^'kar \\as (>( the view that the 
cxpciinu'uwd 1 font foul nrvb.'.d rule 
was not beneficial to the batsman as 
it left little time for him to punish 


the greatest regret, to retire from 
Test cricket. I really felt that I could 
.serve Indian cricket, which I had 
done so loyally and well for more than 
a decade, for another four of five 
.years I h^ad the ambition to make 
another trip to England and then to 
Au.stralia which I have not vi.sited at 
ail.” 

"Will you stage a come-back if the 
country needed you again?” I asked. 
Pal carne the icply ‘T sincerely hope 
1 will not be needed; but when it 
comes to a Question of my country it 
is very hard lo turn down anything.” 

Professionalism 

Manjrekar had .strong views on pro¬ 
fessionalism He felt no cricketer 
should be stopped from taking to the 
game a.s a professional. ‘‘What ran 
one, who has not the necessary educa¬ 
tion, but is a skilful player, do, ex¬ 
cept to make it as his profession? 
Otherwise you will have to provide 
him with a good job and that may not 


Manjrekar Looks Back! 


By P N. SUNDABESAN 


see the evil prevalent among school¬ 
boy cricketers but nobody, not even 
the umpires who officiated in their 
matches, seemed to bother about them 
The boys should be corrected then 
and there. II woulrl be only spoiling 
their career if the\ were pulled up 
for chucking later on. 

Legitimate Weapon 

A great player of fa.st bowling him¬ 
self. Manjrekar wa.s emphatic that 
bumpers were quite all right in cric¬ 
ket. If it was not possible to honk a 
bumper it could be left severely alone 
however fast it might come at the 
batsman. A bumper, properly used 
was a legitimate surprise weapon of 
a pace bowler. 

"What do you think of the standard 
of Indian cricket a.s it was when you 
enfered the Te.st arena nearly J5 
year.s ago. and now**” I asked 

Without a moment’s he.sitation 
Manjrekar said that our Te.st teams in 
the past wore stronger than they wove 
now for the simple reason there were 
great bowlers like Vinoo Mankad, S, 
P. Guptc, D G Phadkar and Ghulam 
Ahmed olaynig in them. In Polly 
Umrigar and Pankaj Roy, India had 
two splendid batsmen who would 
have held their pl.icet in any cricket 
ing country. “See hew well Pankaj 
batted even in this match,” Manjrekar 
added as if lo emphasise his view 
(Roy scored a beautiful 83 runs in the 
Duleep Trophy semi-final). Polly was 
also an expert slip fielder in the true 
sense—a place which still lies vacant 
—besides being a prolific run-getter. 

Bes! Off-Spinner 

When asked whether there was bet¬ 
ter team work now than in the past, 
Manjrekar thought awhile and made 
the cryptic remark that for the good 
of Indian cricket. Pataudi should 
captain India as long as he wanted to 
do. Of the two leading spinners Chan* 


the illegal delivery. And the purpo^te 
of deckiriop u no ball was to gi^ e the 
batsman the libcTty of puni.shing if 
Not bcins a bowler he w'ould not ven¬ 
ture to -^ay how d afTecled a bowler 
But he v;ould .say from his experience 
of the Duleep Trophj match that it 
a/reettd a boNclor like Durrani very 
much, iic wc.j so frequently no balled 
as tvi di. lurb ^'i.s concentration. 

A< for ‘he place of a Icg-spinner in 
our Test teams. Manjrekar said. "I 
think a leg-^pinnci is a must on all 
hard How I wish we had 

someone c^ en half as good as the 
great f-iubr sh Guptc to-day! We will 
iht'U do r-,' I r'!o ]. Hut this did not 
inc'.u *bai :■ m.i.<t be in¬ 

cluded in tv^iun c cn if he was nf*t 
u?rto murk " 

H’s Best ir,n--ck 

r-lanis"'. a .o' ins flrd Trs. 

r'-’ntijvy ,.,'!ains: f-.nejand dv ring 
‘‘irv^ as his b "*1 kno. k i 

vr.'r> . n'..i-u'.d bad 

great b('' 1 ko ‘V'. Laker and 

Trueman ’ Of this Id.'Mun innings 

Wipdra r.ays:" it r’nc pertorm - 
anre of i^'lanjrekar which caught the 
imagu'ati'^n of mort rvoo'e show¬ 
ed skill and ner ’C T; ‘ in of 

that noMu.-dly as^<!viaicd witli a 
youth of 20.” 

ManjroKac snu'c that nvmorable 
day has bit m. T-y l centuries 

and ten in lb ? R.uui 7 r- chy matches. 
He has totailo,^ .0^9 Tests for f>2 
innings in 55 ruT". bes, ovevaging 39 13. 
He ha.s played till last .season 57 in¬ 
nings in the Ranji Trophy, totalled 
2,70f> runs at an average of 53.05. 

Jumping over a span of about 15 
years. Manjrckar re('a!ied with a .sense 
of bitterness the last day of the First 
Test again.st New Zealand at Madras 
In March last when he wa.<5 'dropped 
from the Indian team for the Second 
Test. "I felt so disappointed and dis¬ 
turbed in mind that I decided, with 


be always possible.*' With a sense of 
pride he added, "Rajasthan will not 
be sorry to have had me as its profes¬ 
sional. I do rot understand why our 
Board should ban professionalism,” 

When asked whether he would like 
hi.s son to take to cricket. Manjrekar 
said, "Of course. 1 would, but not as 
seriously as I have done. I made it my 
life but after what I have passed 
through. I would not like my son to 
follow in my steps.” 

Manjrekar’s parting words were in 
praise of Madras and especially of its 
crowd. "They are very appreciative of 
the finer points of the game and I 
have always loved to play before 
them. I do not .say thi.s because you 
represent .Sport & Pastime and 
come from Madras but I sincerely feel 
that way ” 













JO 


^ srotIT A. VASTIMS 


The DON Shows Hozv 

FORCING SHOT 
OFF BACKFOOT 


fpilK drive off the backfooi is no easy shot, li needs long: 

practice to master. Take a short step towards the 
stumps. Keep your eye on the ball and bring your bat 
down straight and hard. Now the wrists come into play. 
The forearms guide the stroke. The best place to play this 
stroke Is between the bowler and mid-on which Is nearly 
always uncovered —{To be conUnued). 



Pictures by The Courtesy of The Daily Mail, London 
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SPORT & PARTtMC 


T he c|Liel revolution in English cric¬ 
ket continues. In recent years 
there has been .i.. upheaval of limli- 
tion. Old ideas have ottn cast oside. 
The distinction between amateur and 
professional players has been remov¬ 
ed, a cup competition started (with 
great .success), double-tours inaugu¬ 
rated, and next season seven counties 
join in the e'fperirnont of playing home 
matches on Sundays, (^nly four of the 
17 first-class clubs—Yorkshire, Wor¬ 
cestershire, Su.ssex and (Trlamorgan — 
refuse to play either at home or away 
on Sundays. 

^^atchcs will start at 12-30, presum¬ 
ably after morning .service, and in 
order not to defy the law of the land 
entrance will be by the purchase of a 
match card. Many believe Sunday 
county cricket to be the beginning of 
another big change—the reduction of 
the first-class game to week-ends only. 

It i.s possible the present Inquiry 
Committee, meeting under David 
Clark, who managed the M.C.C. in In¬ 
dia, will recommend such a step 
Clark’s committee has the huge task of 
examining the whole structure of the 
first-clas.s game in England. Members 
include Ted Dexter, Biian Sellers, 
Yorkshire’s famous pre-war captain, 
Stuart Surridge, Surrey’s dynamic lea- 


from payments at the turnstiles arc 
clearly not enough to guarantee the 
championship’s survival in its present 
pattern. From 1947 when 2,200,910 
watched county matches the figure has 
shown a gradual deterioration, and 
it is now five years since a millior* 
spectators went through the turnstiles. 

Disaster Averted 

Only three clubs showed increased 
gates last season and one—Northamp¬ 
tonshire, the runner-up—by the trifl¬ 
ing margin of 306. Worcestershire, the 
champion, was 30,594 down on 1964, 
and Warwickshire by 38,754. Other 
returns made almost equally depress¬ 
ing reading. 

With Test matches, the touring 
sides’ fixtures with the counties and 
other engagements, and the Gillette 
Cup, the total attendance figure rise.s 
to 1,182.145, and so, once again, finan¬ 
cial di.saster was averted by the share 
out from 'Tosi matches and the fees 
from Televi.sion and radio. Of the total 
of £78,726 from the six Tests no less 
than £57,000 came from the three 
with South Africa. The other three 
against New Zealand were a .sad flvip. 

The temptation is to blame all on 
the weather, but I believe the fact 


QUIET REVOLUTION 


IN ENGLISH CRICKET! 


By ALEX 


der, Doug Insole, anothtT captain and 
currently chairman of England’.s Test 
selectors, and “Gubby” Allen. 

Slump in Attendances 

Their rcct^mrneiidations will be pre¬ 
sented to a special meeting of the 
counties before the start of next sea¬ 
son, and, if adopted, would be put into 
operation in 1967 when India vi.sits 
Engl.ind. Whatever happens to the 
form of the county ehampionship In- 
dia’.s pn.sition as a toming team would 
not be altered. 

What has brought about the changes 
in England? The county championship 
is traditionally one of the two strong¬ 
ly supported games. Football T.eaguc 
soccer is the other. Th«' fact is both 
have lost trem *ndous public support 
since the halcyon days af attendances 
immediately following the war Costs, 
on the other hand, continue to rise 
steeply. 

Last season, admittedly a wet and 
miserable summer, saw county cricket 
attendances slump to no more than 
659,560, the worst since .the war. /al¬ 
though county membership* has risen 
to an oveiali figure of i40.00r w nue 


BANNISTER 


has to be squarely faced that the clubs 
are now reaping a grim reward for 
poor cricket over a period. Few of (he 
public are still deceived by the so-call¬ 
ed sporting declarations which lead 
to artificially created fmisho.s. They 
provide only a synthetic excitement 
The public will not stand for two days 
of boring defence followed by a free- 
for-all on the last. There has been an 
emphasis on defence, and an almo.st 
total absence of class slow bowling. 
The bulk of the attack is now provid¬ 
ed by medium pace bowlers, who take 
their time in completing an over. Most 
of the attack is concentrated on or out¬ 
side the leg stump which cramps the 
batsman. 

Disgrace to Cricket 

Poorly prepared pitches have also 
reacted strongly against the competi¬ 
tion, Some clubs appear to have aban¬ 
doned, as part of a deliberate policy, 
even a pretext at preparing reason¬ 
able surfaces. Although they are urg¬ 
ed, year after year, to guarantee hard 
and fast wickets they do exactly the 
opposite. Such pitches are a disgrace 
to English cricket and fully deserve 


the harsh censures of visiting cap¬ 
tains. John Reid, the New Zea¬ 
land captain, who first toured 
England in 1949, told me that 
nothing had changed more for the 
worse than the standard of wicket 
preparation. 

The effect of bad pitches ‘^as been 
shown in a marked deterioration in the 
performances and strength of the na¬ 
tional side. Whatever may happen in 
Australia—and happily there are signs 
that at least there is a realisation that 
positive play produces results—Eng¬ 
land has not won a major series at 
home for a disturbing length of time. 
It is one thing for bowlers to get cheap 
wickets on poor pftches, but quite 
another to have to try and get better 
batsmen out on better pitches! Yet 
that is what has happened. Nor can 
batsmen learn the art of stroke mak¬ 
ing if they mistrust the neight and 
pace of the ball. 

Serious Shortcomings 

Wickets and the absence of aggres- 
.sion are serious shortcomings reflect- 
eu iu attendances at county matches. 
But the Inquiry Committee will no 
doubt tak ^ into serious consideration 
the evidence that there is a growing 
disinclination, both in cricket and .soc¬ 
cer, to watch bread iu.d butter pro¬ 
grammes. Perhaps the public at large 
are being spoilt by too much of every¬ 
thing. But they seem vitally interest 
ed only in the big occasions. In soccer 
the internationals and the more ex¬ 
citing European scene overshadow all 
but the biggest of the Football League 
matches. 

In cricket it is the Test match. 

Clark’s committee has to decide 
whether six days a week cricket is 
possible in the second half of the 
twentieth century. Few have the lei¬ 
sure to spend all day at a cricket match 
in mid-week. In any case, it is argu¬ 
ed, there is so much cricket crammed 
into a short season that there is an 
inevitable reaction—.stalene.ss from the 
players and boredom from the specta¬ 
tors. 

Voices urging a new and more 
.streamlined competition arc rising 
Warwickshire, usually at the vanguard 
of new' ideas and thoughts, believes 
the way out is to play only at week¬ 
ends, though not on Sundays. The 
players would be paid on a match basis 
and that large items of expenditure 
would be cut by two-thirds. But if the 
number of matches were to be reduc¬ 
ed from 28 to 16 (half of which would 
be away!) would the membership, still 
the main artery of revenue, remain at 
its present level? 

How Long? 

The answer would appear to be an 
emphatic negative, but Warwickshire 
insists that if the club could be made 
the centre of activities the whole year 
round the bulk of the membership 
could be retained. Indeed Warwick¬ 
shire with its Indoor Cricket School, 
bars, restaurants and so on is moving 
fast that way. 

County cricket, which began in its 
present form as far back as 1873, is 
living on the share-out from Test 
matches and lou^^, football competi- 
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tions, sponsorship and members* sub¬ 
scriptions. How much longer it could 
remain above the financial plimsol line 
with attendances going down and down 
is a matter of conjecture. The harsh 
fact is that the championship has be¬ 
come a non-paying competition attract¬ 
ing many critics. Everything points to 


yet another important adjustment m 
the long-established sti*ucture of Eng¬ 
lish cricket. 

At Lord’s, which seemed certain to 
be Lord’s forevermore there is to be 
built a super block of fiats close to the 
site of the present Garden Hestaurant 
at the rear of the pavilion. It will be 


the tallest building in the vicimtv, 
casting its long shadow over the Grace 
Ga^es. The old Tavern is planned to 
come down. No doubt the great cric¬ 
keter, from his honoured place in the 
Elysian fields, looks down stroking his 
beard in contemplation and wonder at 
the changes he sees all around. 
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SOUTH ZONE'S 



Ihe credit for South Zones innings victory over Central Zone in the Duleep 
Trophy championship final goes, to a great extent, to the Mysore State players, 
E. A. S. Prasapna, B. S. Chandrasekhar, V. Subravnanyam and B, K. Kunderan. 
The first two shared all the twenty Central Zone wickets of which Subram&nyani 
helped to get six. while Kunderan scored a century. 
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S. A Durran. woi jhe only Central Zone botsmon to play the South Zone 
sprtineri ,.onHdenfly: Here is o crocking hook off Venkatraghovon (n« in 

th€ picture). 
















.Leg-break or flipper^ 
Chandrasekhar's spin 
was unpredictable He 
took four for 27 ond 
five for 39. 
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Manjrekor was out early, caught by Abid Alt 
at short-fine leg, off Prasanno in both in¬ 
nings- Both times he waited for the Umpire's 
decision on the catch: 
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Prosanna combined a subtle flight 
with a quick turn off the pitch. He 
claimed six for 19; and five for 61 

Mote on 
Page 17 j 


Review on Paige 21 j 
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And suttimmo up. ARISTO shirts 
are impeccably styled and tailored 
to perfection It deserves to create 
love at first sight, excitement and 
satisfaction. 
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Kundcran, obv'fouiiy, 
embarrassed by the 
demonstrating hero' 
worshippers who 
streomed into the 
ground os soon as he 
reached 100. 
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Dulecp Trophy 

SPINNERS 


REVEL IN 


now and then, scored 84 runs. Baig 
was out early while the Nawab of 
Pataudi, despite a beautiful six oft 
Joshi over straight field, scored an 
unimpressive 38. In the closing mi¬ 
nutes, Joisimha made a clean 23 run.s- 
with delectable pulls, one of which 
was a six over mjd-wicket. 


SOUTHS TRIUMPH 

By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


I T was the evening prior to the 
start of the Duleep Trophy cric¬ 
ket championship final between the 
South and Central Zones at Madras 
on December 23. While at a corner of 
the Chepauk ground the players were 
having the nets, in the middle was a 
group of gentlemen eyeing and prob 
ing the pitch on which a heavy roller 
was being run up and down. 

“Why is the turf so white and 
grasslcss? In the old days the colour 
of the pitch w^as only slightly less 
greenish than the outfield,’* said one 
of them and got confirmation for his 
statement from a grey-halred friend 
who knew" the past glory of Chepauk. 

'This rolling is deadening the wic¬ 
ket,” said another and goi some ex¬ 
port opinion from the groundsman. 
And as we turned away after the 
inspection he added: “This match 
will 1)0 decided only on first innings 
lead. What an unsati.sfactory end 
that will be!". 

Th( expert.s \vero proved utterly 
wrong Not only did the wicket prove 
rot liloics.s. It was not even a sport- 
in” one, favouring batsmen and bow- 
lor.s alike. A two-hour pounding of 
the ball on the first day broke it .so 
badly that it turned ojt to bo a bow- 
ler’.s dream and the four-day match 
caino to a dramatic c*nd with two 
days and an lidiir to spare. Cricket 
had onct‘ again mocked at its pro¬ 
phets' 

South Zone won the final, and the 
trophy on its own for the first time, 
by an innings arul 20 runs because 
il had the bowlers to take advantage 
ol the conditions. E. A. S. Prasanna, 
tho t>fT-.spinner, and B. S. Chandra¬ 
sekhar, the unorthodox leg-spinner, 
shared all the twenty Central Zone 
wickets between themselves! Prasan¬ 
na claimed 11 for 60—six for 19 and 
five for (>1; Chandrn.^okhar look 
for 66—Coui for ?" and five for <9 
As they bowled rieldsmen stood pra¬ 
ctically at bat’s end on the on-sidc 
and gobbled up the catches that flew 
to them from the helpless batsmen 
The conditions not only suited the 
howlers but also V. Subramanyan* to 
show his skill as a close-in fieldsman. 
Ho look SIX catches in all. most of 
them oft' flippers and top-spinners 
bowled by Chandrasekhar. 

V. L. Manjrekar, the Central Zone 
captain, was a worried man on the 
eve of the match Three of his 15- 
member team could not turn up and 
two of these, K. Gattani and P. C. 
Poddar, were invaluable to him. In 
itie end he had to make up his ele¬ 
ven fur the match with B. G. Kher 
of Madhya Pradesh, who had come 
to Madras on a private vi^it. 


Manjrekar, however, must have 
been more than satisfied when he 
won the toss and -Kher and Pimpri- 
kar, followed by S. A. Durrani gave 
the side a good start putting on 99 
runs for two wickets by lunch. But 
in no time all the advantage gained 
had vanished into thin air and Cen¬ 
tral Zone was all out for a mere 123 
runs. Chandrasekhar struck the first 
blow by claiming the prize wicket 
of Hanumant Singh while Prasanna 
sent back Manjrekar, having him 
caught at short fine-leg by Abid Ali. 

Manirekar's dismissal was hotly 
debated in the pavilion on the ground 
that Abid Ali had picked the ball at 
half-volley; supporters of the bats¬ 
man even said that the South Zone 
players had themselves admitted 
that this wa.s so. If this was true the 
fielding side should have told the 
umpire about it and should have giv¬ 
en him the chance to call Manjrekar 
back. Cricket is a clean game, as Du¬ 
leep in whose memory the champion¬ 
ship i.s being conducted, once put it 
and nothing shoald be done to sully 
its name. 

Fielding Lapsc.s 

South Zono’.s reply was 310 runs, 
a total ac’nieved after anxious swells 
of batting. If Durrani, who, after an 
indifferent start, bowled as well as 
the r.pinner.^s of the South Zone, had 
greater support at the other end, and 
it the Central Zone fielders had not 
dropped catches, especially at tho 
start of tlie inning.s. South Zone also 
might have been forced to struggle 
for runs. P K. Belliappa and H K 
Kundcran. helped by fielding lapses, 
put on 76 runs for the first wicket 
of which the former scored a dashing 
44. In an unusually attacking mood 
he put Kunderan in the shade by 
delightful cuts, pulls and drives, At 
close Kunderan had, by dogged bat¬ 
ting, relieved by a characteristic .shot 


But South Zone was in toil imme¬ 
diately after start on the second day. 
The overnight score of 203 for three 
became 216 foi six in no time. Hanu¬ 
mant Singh, pressed into .service as 
an off-spinner, dismissed Jaisimha 
without any addition to the score, and 
Durrani claimed Subramanyam and 
Milka Singh. However Abid Ali 
broke the hold of the bowlers with 
resounding drives and pulls and fine 
running between the wickets \Vith 
Kunderan. He scored .56 runs in only 
68 minute.s with one 6 and six fours. 
Thanks to him Kunderan, who was 
struggling to get his century, achiev¬ 
ed the mark. He scored exactly 100 
runs, then was run out. Me hit fifteen 
4s. "When the inning.s ended for 310 
run.s, Durrani had claimed five wic¬ 
kets for 120 runs. 

The Villain 

Central Zonc\s openers Kher and 
Pimprikar once again gave a good 
start of 43 runs but when the .spin¬ 
ners came on the debacle started. 
Only Durrani played them with con¬ 
fidence and made a styli.sh 40. Hanu¬ 
mant Singh and Manjrekar both fell 
to Pra.sanna’s guile and except for 
some good shots from P. N. Khot (21 
out), there was little resistance 
from the rest of tho batsmen. Cen¬ 
tral Zone was all out for 167 runs. 

As Mr. M. J. Gopalan. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Madras Cricket Asso¬ 
ciation gave away the Duleep Trophy 
to Jaisimha, the South Zone skipper, 
the other members of the team stood 
around him happy and smiling. But 
III everybody’s mind lurked a sense 
of dissatisfaction; what should have 
been a keen and fine combat had been 
reduced to a farce by the vagaries of 
the pitch. It was indeed the villain 
of the piece! 

The .scores: Central Zone 123 (B. 
G. Kher 30. V. Pimprikar 27, S. A. 
Durrani 36, B. S. Chandrasckhai 
tour lor 27, E A. S. Prasanna six for 
19) and 167 (V. Pimprikar 29, S. A. 
Durrani 40, F A. S. Prasanna five for 
61, B S. Chandrasekhar five for 39). 
.South Zone 310 (B. K. Kunderan 100, 
P. K. Belliappa 44, the Nawab of 
Pataudi 38, Abid Ali 56, S. A. Dur¬ 
rani five for 120, C. G. Joshi three 
for 95).- 
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Looking femorkably fresh even ofter o grinrf 
ing 10,000 me<re: run is the winner of the 
event Md Yusuf of Southern. 


The pliobility of the fibre-glass pole is n'Cely 
brought out os Ajib Singh, the winner of voult 
takes a trv 












KamlesH Chhafwol seen winning the broad 
jump. She had set up a new national moHc 
in the shot put. 


tastes better than ever 


Men who know aie findin^i a new 
satisfaction in Sv fn the smart 

Jubilee Pack (.u>l<s 

smokes even hi : t. i ' tju lia \ i: iu)t 
smoked Scis-.o;, ctiv, (^v it and 



35 Paise for 10 


you wall find \',el( made, 

fresh, satisfvir.,;',. 









«> pteywr lumps high to Modt it «n th* 

vottoyboll finol b^tiwen Soutt^iltonod ond wilwoys and Aim«d Polic*. 
Tho .ftjnftor won in- ttraighr oomnu 


^FHE Southern Range scored a tre- 
A ble, having annexed the cham¬ 
pionships for hockey, volleyball anrl 
basketball in the Madras State Intcr- 
Kangc Police games held at Madurai 
at the Police Centenary Stadium bet- 
\veen October 28 and 31. Teams from 
Western Range (Coimbatore, Salem, 
Nilgiris and North Arcot Districts), 
Central Range (Tiruchi, Thanjavur, 
South Arcot and Chingleput Dis¬ 
tricts), Southern Range (Madurai Ur¬ 
ban. Madurai North, Ramnad, Tiru- 
nclveli and Kanyakumari Districts), 


Madras City Police, and Railway and 
Armed Police Range comprising Spe¬ 
cial Armed Police, Malabar Special 
Police, Police Training College, Vel¬ 
lore and Railway Police, competed for 
the championships in football, basket¬ 
ball. volleyball and hockey and for 
gymnastics and wrestling. 

Perhaps the best match in the four- 
day games was the basketball final 
when the Southern Range was able to 
clinch the issue only towards the 
d^dng minutes of the game and beat 


Madras Intef-Ran^e 


Police Gajxies 


By OVB GO|p;^PO»|iri>]G^ 
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Western Range 52-47. In a thrill-pac¬ 
ked match in which both the teams 
gave a magnificent display, the Sou¬ 
thern Range led 20-15 at the interval. 
But, soon after resumption, Western 
Range got the better of its rival 
thanks to some fine basketting by 
Venkatachalam. Southern Range, 
thereafter, strained its best and level¬ 
led at 44-all, four minutes before 
close. Southern Range owed its final 
^iumph to the fine performance of 
Raja Chandrasekar who basketed 
twice. 

The volleyball final ended in a vic¬ 
tory for the Southern Range, who 
beat Railway and Armed Police in 
straight games. R.A.P., though 
worsted, gave a creditable account of 
itself in this encounter with a supe¬ 
rior rival. Southern Range won 15-9 
and 15-9. Spiker Bagavathiappan and 
defender Muniswami were outstand¬ 
ing for the winner while Pakku won 
many points for the loser with his 
powerful smashes. 

The hockey championship was also 
snatched by' the Southern Range 
when it scored a facile three-nil vic¬ 
tory oyer the Central Range in the 
final* thanks to a hat-trick by centre- 
fonivard Marisami. Southern Range 
lud the better of the exchanges 
throughout and at the Uth minute of 
the game, Marisami sounded the 
board with a stinging shot. Marisami 
again scored two minutes before the 


of SouHvem ftonge iiofkey wow 
ry.ftceim P. V. Arul l,<S. of Policr 


Noroyooan lof fh« iRA<»., the best gywnost of tho Qomes 
recoils hts prU«. 


breather. Inside-left Raghavan sent 
an advance bail off a free-hit near the 
top of the circle. Marisami collected 
it and banged it in after negotiating 
two defenders. At the interval it led 
two-nil Marisami completed the tally 
in the fifth minute before the close 
when he converted a centre from ex¬ 
treme-right Sebastian. 

Railway and Armed Police retained 
the championship for football when 
it defeated the Madras City Police hv 
four goals to two A hat-trick by iri- 
side-right Abdullah of the Railwav 
and Armed Polirc was the highlight 
of the match. Madras City Police took 
an early lead w'hen inside-left Par- 
thasarathy scored with a grand left 
footer from the top of the penalty box 
in the third minute of the game. The 
R.A.P, look some time to settle down 
and came on top towards the (‘lose of 
the first session. In the 23rd minute, 
Abdullah opened the account for his 
team and followed it up soon with 
another goal. After the breather, the 
Madras City Police pre.?sed hard. It 
did succeed when in the 18th minute, 
a lob from mid-flcld by outside-loft 
Aiphanso Jeyaraj caught the custo¬ 
dian napping. However, five minutes 
later, Abdullah scored again when ne 
beautifully headed in a centre from 
inside-left Kcchunni and put his team 
in the lead once again. Next minute 
saw the R.A.P. inside-right Syed Alvi 
scoring and completing the tally w Ui 
a powerful shot from close range. 

Railway and Armed Police also 
claimed three titles when it won the 
championship for wrestling (with 30 
points) and Gymnastics also. Naraya¬ 
nan of R.A.P. was adjudged the best 
gymnast. 

In the overall performances R.A.P. 
secured 18 points, Southern Range 18. 
Central Rarjge 8 and Madras City Po¬ 
lice and Western Range 6 points each. 

The Inspector-General of Police, 
Mr. F. V. Arul, gave away the tro¬ 
phies. Mr. S. M. Diaz, D.l.G. of Police, 
Southern Range, Madurai welcomed 
the gathering and Mr. K. Mohandoss, 
Superintendent of Police, Ramnad, 
proposed a vote of thanks. 
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«fORT A; PASTIME 


T he ’F^orlicvs saw the rise into pro¬ 
minence ot two Madras foot¬ 
ballers, who often had to vie with 
each other, partly because they be¬ 
longed to the two leading and con¬ 
tending .sides in the City, and partly 
as they w'on fame in the rival ke\ 
positions of centre half and centre 
forward. 

V. N Visweswara Rao. with sport in 
his blood, commenced soccer at 
Tanuku at the young age of 16 
years: and pla 3 'ing his first match in 
1926 at Narsajmr, w^on the modest 
prize of a .shawd. Though he was at¬ 
tached to the game for quite .some 
time, he blossomed out as a first rate 
footballer only after joining the 
Pachaiyappa’s High School, in Mad¬ 
ras. His latent ability was not oiil.v 
spotted but fully draw'n out by Mi. 
A M. Kaniappa Muflaliar, one of the 
pillars of the game. Playing in all 
school competitions, he wa.s instru 
mental in winning most of the tro¬ 
phies. School boys, though they w'ere. 
they went to Venkatagiri, and gave a 
severe fight to even the veterans of 
Mysore, the ultimate winner. 

It was from UI32 that Rao, his 
name alTectinnatcl^ shortened to 
“Vichu,” along \Mth his club entered 
on a new era The name of the team 
was widened to Pachaiyappa’s F.C., 
to include pa.st players. Under the 
dynamic control and wise steward¬ 
ship of Mr. Mudaiiar, the players of 



"Vichu" 


turned home, the Madras Football 
Assf.ciation was formed 

Rao. except for a break of one 
\ear in 19.^7, when he had to play for 
the B. & C. Mills, continued till 1941, 
to play for hi.s good old Pachai- 
vappa’s F.C. When war broke out, he 
joyfully joined the I.A.F., While sta¬ 
tioned at Calcutta, in 1945, he played 
foi East Bengal. He entered Air In¬ 
dia in 1947, and continued to play 
holiday games for it till 1956. 

From school games, he was able to 
slide into graded soccer and repre¬ 
sentative games, naturally and with 
case, becau.se of his sterling qualities 


the side In the Gymkhana final of 
1932. he was responsible for 5 out of 
6 goals scored against the North 
StafTord.s! In 1945, playing for East 
Bengal in the I.F.A. Shield semi¬ 
final, it was his header which 
beat the redoubtable Mohun Bagan 
and carried his team on to the final! 

Even at 55, he still keeps fit and 
takes an interest in football. Yesu 
and Cullen in Madras. Rachia Khan, 
Noor Md. (Sr.), Massoom and Jumma 
Khan, all of Bengal, .struck him as 
his outstanding contemporaries. He 
feels that the present .standard has 
gone down; the many opportunities 
given to-day are not fully utilised; 
stamina is poor; weak refereeing al.so 
interfere.s with the game. He would 
advise young players to build up 
their physical fitness, impro'x* their 
stamina an*l practi.se shooting at the 
goal, for this is how matches are 
won. He would emphasise the correct 
mental approach, namely playing for 
the side and enjoying the game and 
above all loyalty to the club, and not 
to migiate from team to team, pot¬ 
hunting. 

Versatile Player 

Cast in the same herou mould is V. 
Yesudoss or ’‘Yesu” to his friends 
and admirers. He start' d playing 
football in 1929. when he was but 15 
years old. Soon he joined the Uniteds 
and look part in the Madurai tourna- 


Forg:ufl(eii Worthies 

IN HEROIC MOULD 

By J. SUBBUSWAMY 


this team not only met and solemnly 
discussed the strategy for a coming 
■natch, but also analysed the result 
ater, in quest of improved tactics 
'or the future. What built up their 
•spirit d'Corps was that the players 
:tuck together a.s a happy family, on 
he field and off it. even while travel¬ 
ing and dining in cafes. It was no 
vonder that this forged them into a 
olid phalanx, and this formidable 
earn .spirit carried all before it for a 
.umber of year.s. 

An Eye-opener 

Vichu and his club rose to great 
eights in the .seasons of 1922 and 
933. They achieved the grand slam 
Dccer, by winning all the four major 
ity tournaments in the same year, 
amely. the League, M.U.C., Jat- 
role and the Gymkhana. This 
,\si victory, being a win for a 
on-booted side nvoi a regiment, 
ot only proved an eye-opener for 
lany but also bof)sted up the 
amc in the .South. This made 
;en Mr Parikaj Gupta cast hi.s 
■•es Southward,' and invite Rao to 
ay for the Sporl.mg Union. Bengal 
he Pachaiyappa's F C‘ fresh from 
> Vizag tour, went tu Bengal, and 
‘at the Calcutta FC. at Calcutta 
ut put Madra.'* on the football map 
India Another far-reaching coose- 
:i lenee was that when this teaic jv 

:j I 


o( self-di.sciplinc playing for the 
side, and above all scorning to take 
any unfair advantage of others or to 
profit by infringement of any rule. 
He set up a ver.^ high code of con¬ 
duct by hi.s calmness, forbearance, 
dignity and unfailing courtesy, all 
reminding u.s that the da.vs of chi¬ 
valry w'erc not yet over. As captain, 
he W'as the first to send one of his 
own .side out of the field for rough 
play, even before the referee could 
interfere—a veritable Sir Galahad of 
Madra.s football! 

His rewards too were no les.s spec¬ 
tacular. Besides playing regularly for 



Y«su” 


Maura.s. he rose to be the captain of 
ment in 1931. Next year he partici¬ 
pated in the Gymkhana tournament, 
wearing the Minerva colours. In 1933. 
he started the Moti Juveniles, which 
in 1940 merged with the Tilak Memo¬ 
rial Club, and became a formidable 
side. 

His stocky build, .scheming brain, 
quick reflexes, and ability to play in 
various positions stamped him as a 
matured footballer From 1933 to 
1942, he stole the limelight in Madras 
football. Starting as inside left, he 
moved to right extreme, then inside 
right, and for quite some time as 
centre half. He even played as cen¬ 
tre-forward—a truly versatile player. 
What was remarkable about him was 
that he was completely en rapport 
with the game, and invariably did 
the right thing at the right moment— 
the hall-mark of a great plaver. He 
played in all the first class games in 
Madras city and won most of the 
trophies. But the Gymkhana tankard 
eluded him. 

In Calcutta League 

Stubborn in defence and piercing 
in attack, .sen.sib]e in heading and 
crafty in passing, now bolstering up 
the defence and now spurring on the 
attack, his constructive and purpose¬ 
ful game won for him a place in the 
fCalcutta League, in 1937. Next yeat 
he played for Madras in the I.F.A 


m*vuahv 15, 19(10, 


Shield tourney, and in 1940 in the 
Rover’s Cup al Bombay. 

As is the lot of many a good foot¬ 
baller Yesu took repeated hard 
knocks on his knee. "The spirit in¬ 
deed was willing but the flesh was 
weak”. He had to re.st from competi¬ 
tive football for two years, in 194*2 
and 1943 But such was his will 
power, physique and so abiding was 
his love for the game, that he not 
only recovered but also staged a come¬ 
back. And thanks to him. his club 
won the M.U.C. trophy in 1944, and 
came to the final, next year. Though 
aging. Yesu was reluctant to lose 


touen with the game ho had espous¬ 
ed. In 1945. he took to coaching seri¬ 
ously. Ultimately in 1958, he has 
found a haven with the T.I. Cycles of 
India. 

Put Life into Game 

He has equal praise, (or all his 
well-known contemporaries But 
when pressed his choice fell on Vis- 
weswara Rao and .Jagannathan. both 
of the Pachaiyappa’s. He feels that the 
pre.sent .standard of the game can be 
raised by systematic coaching and 
pha.sed training He is a firm believer 
in the principle that united we stand 
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and divided we fall. He urges that 
team spirit and combination are the 
tw'O sine qua vons for success. 

The contribution of Vichu and 
Yesu to Madras football cannot be 
over estimated. At a time when the 
game wa.s dying in the South, they 
breathed into its nostrils the breath 
of life Even bare-footed, they proved 
more than a match fur army sides. 
Their excellent performances egged 
on the far-sighted Nestors to form 
the Madras Football Association, 
which took up the responsibility of 
organising and stabilising the game, 
■“(To be couliiiued). 
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N B. Khattri Captain of the Gorkha Military School who earned the right to keep the trophy for the first sw months on 

toss, receives the Subroto Cup from Prime Minister Shastn. 


SUBROTO CUP SOCCER 


The Gorkha School forward B Thapo scoring the first goal from a bunch 






The K A B Vidyalayu Aipper itceives the cup for the runner up from the Prime Minister 




Thrice in arrears, the Shree KAB Vidyalaya, Ilazaribagh fought back and held the 
Gorkha Military School Dehia Dun, to a draw in the final of the Suhroto Mukherjee 
Memorial football tournament (the Little Durand) at New Delhi The teams shared 

the trophy 




A combined group of the finalists who proudly w th the Prime Minister who evinced keen interest in the proceedings of 

the evening 




Bv FELIX 


T his js an articU o ^’cruiine 

upset Even tht' epoch- tnakirtg 
history of Mohun Baf 7 i;-.n in the 1911 
I.F.A. Shield final cannot be termed 
an upset, in terms of team work 

and the fine arts of football. In fact 
in all, except colour and reputaticjn. 
Mohun Bagan was the equal of its 
European rivals. It was only the ex¬ 
traneous consideration;: of patrioU^'in, 
colour and Indian v* rsus European 
which lent the game jt.<. < pic over¬ 
tones. 

The match I am goinp to describe 
was that rarest of rare phenomena. It 
marked a resurgence c)f the Services 
in the Durand and inarked the begin¬ 
ning of an era, whicii would bring a 
more even distnbutitin of footballing 
skill in the .sub-coiPment. Never in 
history, T would vent ore to state. 



could so IovMa a team have brought 
dow'n so nught> a rival in such a 
major tournament 'fhe nearest paral¬ 
lel could perhaps be the performance 
of Fourth Division and non-league 
teams like Port Vale etc. in the Eng¬ 
lish F.A, Cup, but even that wmuld 
not be an exact parallel. 

The tournament was the Durand, 
the Blue Riband of football in the 
North and, all things considered, per¬ 
haps the mcfst open tournament in 
India. The G<diath laid low was the 
East Bengal Football Club of Calcutta, 
then at the zemith of its glory, in fact 
going through perhaps the most glo¬ 
rious period in its history. It was then 
the greatest or at least one of the three 
greatest teams in India. It had cer¬ 
tainly deteriorated a little from the 
great days of 1950, 1951 and 1952, 
when in a forward line consisting of 
Dhanraj, Apparao, Ahmed, Sallar and 
Venkatesh, it had an instrument of 
mighty incisiveness, one which had 
cut through every defence in India, 
not excluding the famous Mohun Ba- 
gan pair, S. Das and S. Manna. One 
would perhaps have to hearken back 
to the days of the Mohamadan 
Sporting forward line of the late 30*s 
to find its equal. Certainly it had not 
been demonstrated up to the day of 
this match that the deterioration was 
inarked. On the contrary it had mov¬ 
ed into the quarter-final with lordly 
ease. 

And ranged against it was a team 
called National Defence Academy, a 
team of unlicked cubs. It was enough 
to make a cat laugh. This team to play 
East Bengal? Dost were the quiet 
workman-like victories won by the 
team earlier, lost the fact that the 
team included a grizzled veteran, in 
the football sense, one Puran Bahadur 
and lost too was the fact that the 
cadets were cruelly fit. The East Ben¬ 
gal team consisted of the following 
Ghatak, at goal, an Indian cap, Niaz 
All. Dr. Kumar Gokul, Alagiriswamy. 
S. Dutta in the defence. Then the list 
of great names: Venkatesh. Apparao, 
Saleem, Ahmed Khan and Kittu. Per¬ 
haps the names of Saleem and Kittu 
sounded a little strange in the for¬ 
ward line but they would carry too 
many guns for their humble rivals. 
But to make up for any deficiencies 
in the forward line, if Kittu an In- 
flian cap can be so termed, there were 
two of the shrewdest brains in Indian 
football and certainly the greate.st 


ball player and pass general m huhim 
football in the forward line at i/ .side- 
left and in.side-right namely Apparao 
and Ahmed. There was also Vonka- 
tesh, a little slower since 1950 but 
still capable of a blazing .sprint down 
the wing capped with a brutal shot 
and Saleh, whose great display with 
a lame leg in the D.C.M tournament 
had not been forgotten. 

“Yes, yes” remarked my friend, a 
Bengali in Delhi, “it is certainly 
ful to encourage talent and the N.D A 
boys have done well but be reali.<?tic. 
East Bengal? X will call it a good per¬ 
formance if East Bengal is restricted 
to six goals. Puran? Too slow and out 
of good football too long. In any case 
what can he do alone. Service.^ only 
play kick and run footoall.” This re¬ 
flected the opinion of the Bengali po¬ 
pulation of Delhi who had mustered 
strong on a sparkling winter after¬ 
noon. with the mist beginning to gJinl 
blue in the hollows. A loud speaker 
in the adjacent Ferozshah Kotlah 
blared. 

One side of the Delhi gate stadium 
glowing green in the late afternoon 
sun was packed with Bengalis the 
finest and the most exasperating of 
football crowds, intensely alive, 
tshrewd and huunorous Larrackers 
who could turn ugly in a tru e anri 
who more than anything else contri¬ 
bute to the immediate footl)all atmos¬ 
phere of Calcutta. On the other .side 
there were a .sprinkling of senior 
Army officials and a handful of grey 
clad cadets. On one side a few col¬ 
lege students come to see Ea.sl Ben¬ 
gal’s famous brand of football and at 
the same time to act in a mildly ico¬ 
noclastic way in cheering on the ca¬ 
dets. This friend of mine and 1 had 
gone with the same intention but we 
were separated and found ourselves 
in the middle of the Bengali crowd. 

The N.D.A. team took the field 
looking extremely trim and fit. Bhat- 
tacharyya, the goal-keeper, aroused a 
lot of attention with his competent 
display during practice but all eyes 
were fixed on Puran Bahadur, a short 
bronzed Gurkha with powerful look¬ 
ing legs with a suggestion of a bow. 
The fact that he was shooting with 
both legs excited .a buzz of comments. 
There was Lahiri, a tall .strongly- 
built centre-forward, and there was 
Thapa, till that moment unknown and 
unsung. He wore a No. 5 on hiy rJcvI 



gray blood-r^d jersey. The rest of the 
. team was: D. S. Narang, R. D. Shar- 
ma, Gurung, N. S. Thapa and T. D. 
Rai, Shamsher Singh, A. Bhatia, G. K. 
Lahiri. Puran Bahadur, P. Kacker. 

The roars intensified as the East 
Bengal team took the field its red and 
gold gleaming in the sun. 

East Bengal won the toss and de¬ 
fended the Delhi Gate End. With 
kick^-ofi East Bengal rolled down the 
field in one of those slick rehearsed 
moves which had cut through many 
defences in the past. The generals as 
always were Apparao, the old man of 
Indian football, and Ahmed. Ahmed 
sent the ball out to Venkalesh who, 
.speeding down the wing, centred. Ap¬ 
parao lifted the ball, and calmly dis- 
po.ssos.sGd Thapa who tackled and sent 
an insidious little forward pass roll¬ 
ing. Saleem Khan however had not yet 
meshed with his colleagues and per¬ 
haps did not expect the move. He was 
very slow off the mark and Bhalta- 
charyya anticipating well cleared. 

This clearance was anticipated by 
Alaginswamy who sent the ball up- 
field again. This time the ball came to 
Ahmed Khan who was off again in a 
dazzling t?xhibition of body swerve 
and artistry. He shot but the shot was 
blocked by Thapa. The ball rebound- i 
cd off his legs and w^nt to Kittu, who | 
was lying unmarked. Kittu shot over : 
and screams of execration rose from ‘ 
the South Eastern .stands. East Ben¬ 
gal was piling on pressure. There were < 
no signs of an upset yet. Far from it. 

If Saleem appeared a misfii at centre- 
forward the fact was not yet appa- ; 
rent. It was significant however that ; 
the N D.A. forward line under the I 
prompting of Puran Bahadur and the j 
dash of Lahin had begun moving 
with disconcerting case through the ; 
East Bengal half-back line, thougli ; 
they had not yet solved the problems 
posed by Gokul and Dr. Kumar. Pu- j 
ran Bahadur w’as everywhere, with a , 
body swerve and the undeniable brilli- : 
ance of his dribbling was to attract the ; 
East Bengal defenders to himself, j 
swarming round him like flies round 
d lump of meat. Then the gap would 
be magically created and that left 
foot would flick the ball out in a long 
defence splitting pass to Lahiri or 
Shamsher Singh or Kacker. Time and 
again Puran would split the defence. , 
but time and again his colleagues ' 
would conic a cropper on Dr. Kumar. ; 

In the rear. Thapa bobbed here and : 
there to frustrate every move. He j 
was aided considerably by the cluni- i 
.siness of Saleem Kh?n who pist could ' 
not anticipate the ijbtle moves of ; 
Appa Rao and Ahined Khan, i 

After a time, in sheer desperation, | 
East Bengal put Venkatesh at centre- j 
forward and Saleem Khan was ba- j 
nished to the outer teaches. Tactical- | 
ly this was a mi.slake. Venkatesh with I 
his speed was always a menace on the 
wing and an open game would have ; 
cracked the cadets open like a nut. | 

It was too early to say but East ; 
Bengal appeared desperately keen to * 
open the scoring. So, it went on the • 
cut and thrust of mid-field football ! 
until finally in Ihe sixteenth minute ; 
It happened. Thapa pul Puran Baha- , 
dur through almost near the half cen- I 
tre line. Puran raced through the East » 
Bengal half line and pushed a for¬ 


ward pass to Lahiri. Lahiri was swi¬ 
velling to shoot when he was tackled 
by Niaz Ali. The latter, in turn, was 
hustled off the ball by Lahiri, with 
the result that he miskicked and the 
clearance went wide weakly, Sham¬ 
sher Singh who had been an enthusi¬ 
astic participant at wing saw his op¬ 
portunity and slammed the ball pa.'^t 
a hapless Ghatak. 

This put the fat on the fire with a 
vengeance and amid loud hisses from 
its supporter.s and to thin tremulous 
cheers from those of the cadets East 
Bengal went to work. What an affront 
being a goal down? They would .show 
the cadets. In waves the red and gold 
shirts rippled across the field. Again 
and again however Thapa at No. S, 
Narang and Bhattaeharya pul out the 
flame.s and performed prodigie.^ of va¬ 
lour. Things were not uuiet at the 
other end. Puran Bahadur, who w'o.s 
then playing possibly the greab^st 
game of his long and honouralde 
career, wa.s an elu.sivo twinkle toed 
ghost sending a stream of well direct¬ 
ed passess. Of- one of them Lahiri 
kicked fiercely at Ghatak w’ho only 
made a partial clearance. Puran took 
a second bite at the cherry but Gha¬ 
tak diving to his left saved magnifi¬ 
cently. Then East Bengal, showing 


more of the qualities which had made 
it such a fearM side, retaliated. Ah¬ 
med had slipped to the right wing 
and had begun looking extremely 
dangerous. He centred to Venkatesh 
who, afraid of being hustled by Tha¬ 
pa, took a quick shot which went 
over. Thapa had like a spirit in a 
haunted house, begun to nag the East 
Bengal forwards. 

East Bengal was now piling on pres¬ 
sure. The minutes were ticking away. 
It seemed impossible that the cadets 
could hang on much longer. The 
crowd w^as roaring continuously. 
Abu.se. exhortation, cheering rose to a 
crescendo. Then in the twenty eighth 
minute Thapa tackled Ahmed firmly 
and floated the ball upfield w'bere it 
landed gently and conveniently before 
the left foot of Puran Bahadur who 
wa.s off in a flurry of action. He ran 
through the East Bengal half line and 
sw’c’Tving to the right passed the ball 
to T D. Rai. Having parted with the 
ball he ran through to the wing and 
waited. Seemingly this move w^as be¬ 
yond tht' comprehension of the East. 
Bengal defender.^ for they all follow¬ 
ed the ball and loft the sturdy Gurkha 
completely unmarked. T. D. Rai ran 
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down a few steps and swung ths fe- 
turn pass lo Puran. It was a move 
planned and executed in a flash which 
spreadeagled the defence. Everybody 
expected Puran Bahadur to shoot for 
goal but to everybody’s horror he 
waited. Two defenders converged on 
him. Again we saw that incomppable 
dribble and that elusive body swerve 
which left those two defenders reel¬ 
ing. Two more appeared but Puran 
accelerated and was through them. A 


curious hush had fallen on the ground 
as all this, which took but a moment 
of time, was happening. It was as if 
everyone sensed the coup-de-grace 
Having drawn the whole defence to 
him all that remained for Puran Ba¬ 
hadur to do was to push the ball for¬ 
ward, conveniently forward, for the 
ecstatic Kacker to hurl himself on the 
ball and send it rocketing past Gha- 
tak. Nobody was to blame. The whole 
goal was engineered and created by 
a master of football tactics. 

Little else remains. The hush which 
had descended was broken by a buzz 
of unbelief. My friend’s face was 


ashen. '’Damn thcnV\ he said. "Damn 
them*' as the crowds returned exhi¬ 
larated and depressed by the events 
which had occurred on the fleld. My 
friend, head down, walked past res¬ 
taurants deaf to our invitations. The 
sun died on groups of spectators at 
the Delhi Gate bus-stand, it died on 
the sad faces of Utile groups of Ben¬ 
galis walking silently home, and it 
died Anally on the high cheek bones 
of my friend whose one day fast be¬ 
gan! It was a famous victory for the 
cadets and possibly some of them still 
remembered it when knocking out 
Pa*ton tanks in the front-lines. 
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rPHE Executive Committee of the In- 
•!> dian Hockey Federation, which 
met at Bangalore on December 13 to 
decide plans for Indian hockey, with 
regard to the Asian Games to be held 
at Bangkok this year has indeed plan¬ 
ned an ambitious, though rather stre¬ 
nuous programme for the 1966 hockey 
season. Though the postponement of 
the international hockey tournament, 
due in January, on account of th«‘ 
emergency and the acute food situation 
at present in India was correct, I think 
it would have been much better had 
it been cancelled altogether. With the 
already rather crowded programme 


AMBITIOUS 


PLAN FOR 


BANGKOK 


By ERIC BLANKLEY 


fixed, 1 doubt j! it would be advisable 
or advantageous to have it later on in 
the year. 

The SL'ason starts with the National 
championship to be held in February, 
though the venue has not yet been fix¬ 
ed at the time of writing. In this con¬ 
nection. 1 would like to remind the 
powers that be that I had suggested, 
in SPORT & PASTIME, a couple ol 
months ago, the i tinning of a junior 
National hockey championship for 
Slate teams of players under 23 years 
of age. This could be run in conjunc¬ 
tion with Ihr. senior National, and it 
would provide a grand opportunity for 
the Indian selection committee to un¬ 
earth young talent which could be 
trained and coached with a view to the 
1968 Olympiad. There is no doubt that 
quite a few of our present stars are 
nearing the \ etcran stage, and though 
some may make the grade for Bang¬ 
kok—they would be over the hill by 
1968. If the running of a junior Na¬ 
tional IS not possible. I would suggest 
that India, in deciding to send a team* 
to the Argentine and Mexico, and 
thence on to Germany and the U.A.R 
should, as far as possible* select a good 
side of youngsters from all the play¬ 
ers on view in the 1966 Nationals. If 
India is to come out on top again in 
1968 it is imperative that the accent 
must be on youth, on this tour. It will 
afford the up-and-coming stars of the 
future, rich international hockey ex¬ 
perience, which will definitely be of 
value to them later on. After this pro¬ 
longed tour of South America and the 
Continent, the zonal hockey tourna¬ 
ment is to be staged. After which, the 
selection of the Indian hockey contin¬ 
gent for the Asian Games will take 
place. In connection with the zonal 
tournament, 1 am indeed happy to se*- 
selection committee has de- 


cided to send representatives to the 
various universities, schools, and col¬ 
leges in the country to watch the 
youngsters in action, and select a team 
from these institutions to take part in 
the zonal championships. This is defi¬ 
nitely a step in the right direction, and 
a progressive one to bool. If some of 


the universities and colleges in India 
were to employ a regular, fulltime paid 
coach, for hockey, in the interest of 
our national game, and the honour of 
being world hockey champions, it 
would undoubtedly be a further step 
forward on the road to progress and 


success. 


WHAT'S SO SPECIAL ABOUT HER G00KIH6 I 



THIT IS k THANXFm SMILE ON HIS FACE 

Everybody — especially wise housewives — 
know that they carl depend upon SUDHA — the 
excellent cooking medium made from pure vegetable 
oils and enriched with vitamins too. They take no 
chances as even the fastidious are delightfully 
pleased with.SUDHA — cooked dishes. 

SUDHA makes dishes more delicious and homes happier!! 

Available in 2 & 4 kg. attractive packs 



One Stainless Steel 
Teaspoon for 3 
coupons of 2 kg. 
tins. / 


KERALA SOAPS & OILS LIMITED, 

Hydrogenation Factory Division, 

CALICUr>S, KERALA, ftHs-ia 

'^Send 5U False Stamps to get your copy of Sodha Cookery 
Notes now available in English, Maftiyalam, Kennada and Tamll.*^ 

DEALERS: For City of Madras, North Arcot, Chingleput and Pondi¬ 
cherry: M/s. Lain Goplkrisldia Gokuldoss, 114, Mint Street, Madras-1 
For Tumkur, Kolar & Bangalore (Excluding postal zone 1 A 2): M/s* 
Nagarkar TVaders. New Mandipet, Tumkur; For Bangalore City: Blue 
Land Tea Company. Chothukadavil, 53/1, Charels Campbell Road, 
BaiiftaIore-5. 




SPOUT & PASTIME 




IjjlOR one hectic fortnight, from No- 
vember 1 to 14, the Y.M.C.A. 
Tourist Hotel of New Delhi was the 
bridge players’ rendezv'ius. They 
had assembled there from the four 
corners of the country for the Se¬ 
venth National Bridge champion 
ships of India, comprising three 
events—Team of F’our (Duplicate) 
for the Ruia Gold Trophy, symbol 
of India's bridge championship; 
Team of Four (Progressive) for the 
Singhania Trophy ; and Master Pair 
contest for the Holkar Bowl. 

Some 400 players took part in the 
championships and^ this in itself 
was a heart-warming sight, special¬ 
ly for the pioneers who. had seen 
seven teams partake in the inaugu¬ 
ral championships held in Bombay 
in 1959. For Ruia Trophy, the main 
event, 54 teams competed. Fifteen 
rounds, played over 20 boards, were 
held on the Swiss League basis 


of the^ fifth day—the final day for 
the initial rounds—there was a near 
dead heat between ten teams! For 
each of them, every single deal was 
a packet of suspense, hope and 
fear, so evenly balanced were the 
scales between triumph and re^ 
ver.se. Jimmy Mehta’s learn from 
Bombay (82 Victory Points) and 
Ahmedabad f84 Victory Points) 
made a remarkable rally, nosing 
themselves in with some breath to 
spare. While the Indian Bridge As¬ 
sociation—the official Bengal entry 
“-also came with a steady trot with 
a score of 84 it was left to the Cal¬ 
cutta Bridge Club (80 Victory 
Pt)ints) to complete the eight with 
a breath-taking burfit in the final 
lap. 

Missing the proverbial bus were 
the Andhra Pradesh Bridge Asso¬ 
ciation, Hyderabad and B. B. Lall's 
team from Lucknow. Going to the 



By D, N. BACHA 


Initially, six teams were suppoi^ed 
to qualify for the final round. This 
number was subsequently raised to 
eight. By and large, this was a 
move which found popular acclaim. 

After a minor setback on the 
opening day, Dr. Tibrewalla’s team 
from Bombay had little difficulty in 
retaining a reassuring lead. It even¬ 
tually finished on top with a tally of 
117 victory points. For sheer con. 
sistcncy, it was a performance 
worthy of commendation, 

S. K. Ghosh’s side from Calcutta 
was a pugnacious team skilful and 
confident, willing to chance and take 
a blow, ll too had an easy sailing, 
finishing second with a score of 103. 


Initial Rounds 


R. R. Ruia’s team from Bombay, 
the holder, maintained a smooth 
stride and was the third team to re¬ 
gister a three figure tally, a round 


The fourth team, which appeared 
to hold its own with case was the 
Northern India Bridge Association 
from Allahabad. Along with Tibre- 
walla it was the only learn out of 54 
who did not lose a single match 
outright. Besides, it had the dis¬ 
tinction of humbling each of the 
three top teams—Tibrewalla, Ghosh 
and Ruia—who finished ahead of it 
in the league tabic. Its own score 
was 92. 


\[ "For the remaining four berths 
jthe tussle was titanic. At the start 

iii c 


last session with 78 Victory Points, 
they needed but two points to en¬ 
sure an entry but that preciously 
humble pic they were not destined 
to get. 


The Final Round 

The final round was a full league, 
played over 40 boards, between the 
eight who had qualified. 

For Calcutta Bridge Club, the 
eventual winner, with a score of 50 
Victory Points, it was an altogether 
different story now. Its period of 
struggle seemed to have been over 
with the initial round.^. Picking 
individuals for isolated prai.se 
can be a difficult, even delicate, 
task, but there seems little doubt 
that in D, P. Shroff, a clean six- 
footer in the heavy-weight class, it 
had one who towered above them 
all in the physical as well as the 
metaphorical sense. 

Also worthy of special mention 
was the resolute performance of 
the elder of the two Sens who was 
probably the oldest player taking 
part in the championships. 

pr. Tibrewalla’s (45 Victory 
Points) was a close second. Il was 
in the run right till the last session. 
By securing the full leaf—the ma¬ 
ximum of nine Victory Points— 
from its final engagement, against 
Ghosh’s team, it could have brought 
its tally to 51 (42 plus 9) but the 
latter was inspired and would not 
allow it more than one small bite of 
throe. 


Ghosh’s team finished third with 
41 Victory Points, It had the poten¬ 
tial to do better. I.B.A. was just 
behind with 37 and Mehta came 
next with 28. 

For Ruia’s team it was not a 
good playing year. Not that it need 
matter. It has won it so often 
(thrice, while no other team has 
done il more than cnce) that one 
setback can be briefly dismissed as 
a part of game. 

Allahabad, playing in the final 
round for the second time in three 
years, was not by any chance the 
team who had made its presence 
felt in the earlier matches. It start¬ 
ed with a sense of lazy content and 
could never quite recover its strik¬ 
ing* power. 

Playing for Ahmedabad was Mrs. 
S. Singla, (he first lady to appear 
in the final round of the Ruia Tro¬ 
phy. She proved herself a neat, 
competent player 

Master Pair 

For the third lime in seven years. 
J. Homnani and B. Sbivdasani took 
lop honours in the Master Pair 
event. As a pair they ■ -e surely a 
class in themselves. 

With a score of 400, they just pip¬ 
ped to the po.st Jimmy Mehta and 
Sharad Mhatre w'ho returned a 
most creditable 399. S. R. Ghosh 
and G, Sinha were placed tl\ird with 
391. One hundred and twelve pairs 
look pari in this event in which it 
is an accepted practice for North- 
South to keep the table ready for 
the roving East-West guests, enter¬ 
taining them to a brief course oC 
two deals. The course may include 
a humble pie—either for guest or 
host! 

Progessive 

As in the Master Pair event, the 
charming feature of the progres¬ 
sive system of play is that the same 
boards arc played at different 
tables. Unlike as in the Duplicate 
in which one or two big swings may 
decide a close issue, not necessari¬ 
ly in favour of the better team, 
each deal here is a big deal and the 
smallest morsel, grabbed or sur¬ 
rendered, may rriake the diffeience 
between Top and Bottom. 

Sixty teams took part in this 
event. Dr. Narang’s team from 
Delhi were leading most of the 
lime. It faltered in the final ses¬ 
sion, however, and Jimmy Mehta’s 
team from Bombay whipped itself 
ahead with a splendid spurt, reach¬ 
ing 881 to Narang’s 864L 

For Mehta’s team, incidentally, 
it was a rev/arding year. It reached 
the final round for the Ruia Trophy; 
it won the progressive, and one of 
its pairs—Mehta and Mhatre—was 
second in the Master Pair. 


^HE beginning of line 9 of column 
two on page 19 of Sport & Pastime 
dated Jan. 1, 1986, should read as ’*a 

good wicket-taker.” and not as 

vtaled. 
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Whatever the game you’re in 
Bata Shoes can improve it 


Bata Sport Shoes are engineered for the foot in action. Shoes that move with the foot, not 
against it. Shoes that feel different. Feel springier. Bounder. Look at all the important fea¬ 
tures you get .. to give all-around foot comfort and support. Cushion arch and insole absorb 
jolts and jars, take the sting out of running on uneven ground. Closely woven duck uppers . . 
reinforced at points of wear. Heavy bumper toe guard. Double rubber and fabric binding at 
sole. Slip-resistant moulded sole and heel. Indeed, it’s a tough combination to beat. 
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OBNTRS COURT 11.2S 
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T^ANY stronji^ club players underesu 
mate the value of u well-pla.vcd at¬ 
tack where the action i.s concentrated on 
the queen’s flank rather than on the 
conventional massing;! of pi ccs against 
the king It is true that a queen’s side 
attack has less ambitious obiectives than 
a mating combination, but the technique 
of carrying it out ma> well appeal mor»* 
to players whose natural instinct is for 
positional graft jather than flamboyant 
tactics 

This week’s game illustrates well the 
method ol breaking through via an open 
file on the queen’s wing, while keeping 
the other fl.ink closed and .so preventing 
a Cf>unler-atlack becoming dai'gerous 
The game is really a combined operation, 
w'here 'White’s mam interest is utilising 
the QN file, while on the other wing he 
aims lf> occupy unportanl squares weak 
ened bv the advance of the black pawn'’ 
for a couiiler-atlack 

The game was played in the second 
lound of the Soviet championship Vic¬ 
tor Korchnoi. Uu* defending title holdei, 
had b<*en defeated bv Kene^ in the open¬ 
ing round and so wa'’ keen to catch uf' 
and did Mr*t play his normal , delensiva- 
game Lev P<dugaevsky. his opponent, is 
one i>l the Soviet grandmaster.s’ on the 
fringe of world title contention and lien 
mcrea.se-s his leputation b> a fine speci¬ 
men ol controlled attack 

Gaimcr No. 387 

Soviet Championship. 1965. 

White: L Polugaevskv (Soviet linioni 

Fllack V Korchr*oi (Soviet Union) 

1.PQB4.PQB4; 2 iMQB:f.NQB3; ILPKN’.i 
PKN3; 4 PQN:i,BN 2; 5.BQN2.NB3; 6 BN2. 
GO; 7ND3.PK4, 8.00.PQ3. 9.PK3.NK1, 
IO.PQ3.PB4, 11 QQ2.RN1; 12.QRQ1.NB2, 
I3.NK1.BK3. 14 NQS.BxN Ma). IS.PxB. 

NK2(b>; It; PK4.PKB5. 17.BKR3‘(c).KRl. 
18.NB3.NN1 Id), l9.PQN4'(e).PN3; 20. 

FQR4.PKR4(f> (see first diagram be¬ 
low i. 21 NH4'(g),KR2; 22 QNPxP.NPxP; 

2.'tBB3.r^B(;; 24.RNl<h).QB.3. 25 QB2.KR1 
•.». 2(i.RxR.FtxR; 27 RNl.RxR ch; 28.QxR 
PN4. 29.NB.1.PN5; 3(1 QN7'd > .PxB' 31 

QxN,QN4 (see .second diagram below); 
32BQ2».QN5; 3:kQxQP.PB5; 34.NxB.PxP 
<k>. 3.5 NB.'i.QxKP; 3(5 QKNfi Resign.^ (1>. 
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(a) So lar. both g: indma.sier.s have 
brought then* pieccjs into plav w,’ithout 
being committed to a definite plan cn 
either wing Here, Kt'rrhnoi burns his 
boats and elects tci attack with a pawn 
mass on the king’s side, backed up bv the 
minor piece.*-. Ilowever. it’s likely that 
the more cautiouslv positional 14. ‘ NK2 
.s better. 


Chess By LEONARD BARDEN 

HOW TO WIN ON THE 
QUEEN’S SIDE 


(b) If 15 ...NNi5; l().PQ4’ opens ihe 
centre in White’.s tavour. 

(c) Positionallv refuting Biack'.s plan 
The bishop has good scope on the v,'hit.“ 
squares, which will be enhanced further 
by Iresh advances <if the black fiawns 

(ri) White threatened NNfj-Kfi 

(e) White’s real objective is to coi. 
tain the black king’s side adv'ance ano 
meanwhile to open up a rout*' into the 
black position on the other flank. If th>w 
19 QBPxP: 20.PQ4' favours White’' 
centralised pieces, while otherwise tie* 
threat is 20 QNPxP obtaining a str'rMig 
Ci'nlre passed pawn. 

(f> Still trying to attack, Kf»rchnoj lur 
ther weakens his poo.tion. Belter i*- 
20. . NQR3; and if 21.QNPxP.NPxP and 
Black can block the vital QN file bv - 
NQN5. 

<g» Eliminating .til danger Iroiii the 
black attack, since the pawns can onl\ 
advance further by conceding the str<»ng 
.square KBS to the vhite knighi 

<h) Preparing to invade Black’'^ 
queen’s side. 

( 1 ) If 25. PN4, 20 BBS ch.KR:i; 27 
NxBP. 

(j) More forcing than 30.BB1 though 
this should al.so win. If tio\\ 30. QQt: 
31 BRS 


(k> Black’s po.silion is collapsing It 
34 .. .QxN; 35.^P and the extra pawns 
win for White, while if 34 - KxN: 35. 
Qxt* ch. 

(J) The male can only be stopped bv 
38... QKN5. leaving White a bishop 
ahead in the ending. 


Problem No. 226 

B.N K. Joki.sch 



WhiU* to play and force male on hi< 
third move at the lalc.^^t. against any 
black defence 

Solution No. 22,5. LBBS’.PxB: 2 KK3. 
PN8-Q. .3.RQ1 ch'.QxR; drawn bv stale¬ 
mate. 
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JAKtTAAY 13, 1966. 



The finalists in the Inter-'Varsity table tennis championships (Eost Zone) 
at Gauhatl: A. Khoslo U-U.), S. Lahokor (G.U.), M. Bhattacharyo ^ 

J. Datta (G.U.), ond O. Sorkor (J.Ui). . t 


crowd gave Khosla a thunderous 
cheer. 

In the women's event, Sivajec 
Univ<*rsity's Bharoti Salokee gave a 
grand display against Indore 'Var¬ 
sity's Parveen Mushtaque in the 
women's single’s final. She beat 
Parveen 21-13 and 21-17. With some 
delectable forehand shots and back¬ 
hand flicks, Parveen twice took the 
lead at 11-8 and 12-9 in the first and 
second game respectively, but fail¬ 
ed to keep moving as Bharoti shone 
brilliantly with her telling top-spins 
From 9 to 16, she gave an outstand¬ 
ing display of confident table ten¬ 
nis. Bharoti’S quick-footed moving, 
perfect anticipation of hard shots 
and her returns gave her enough 
time and opportunity to meet the 
opponent's challenge. Driving 
fluently to her right and utilising 
some wonderful smashes, she beat 
Parveen in a keen contest. 

Now it was the turn of Aloka 
Thakur, the former Junior India No. 
1 to delight the crowd with her fine 
display. IShe completely dominated 
the play. With her perfect service, 
correct and well-judged forehand 


T he All-India Inter-University wo¬ 
men's table tennis champion¬ 
ship was staged at the Gauhati In¬ 
door Stadium in the first week of 
November in which the Sivajee 
University's team won the cham¬ 
pionship, defeating Indore by 3 mat¬ 
ches to nil. And the East Zone 
championship for men was claimed 
by Jadavpur ’Varsity when it de¬ 
feated Gauhati University 3-1. 


DASHING DISPLAY 
BY KHOSLA 


By SINDHU DEV 


Jadavpur, Ghuhati, Patna, Vik- 
ram, Sivajee, Indore, Kurukshetra 
and Ravisankar were the eight 
Universities that took part in the 
East Zone and All-India-Inter-*Var¬ 
sity men’s and women's champion¬ 
ships respectively. 

In the men’s event Jadavpur 
'Varsity's Anurodh Khosla gave an 
all-round display of scintillating 
table tennis, ^auhati’s Sankar La- 
hakar also impressed the home 
crowd with his aggressive play. 
And, in the women's event it was 
Aloka Thakur of the Sivajee Uni¬ 
versity who caught the eye. Her 
team-mate Bharoti Salokee also 
played well and thus helped her 
University win the championship. 
For the Indore side, Parveen Muah- 
taque, daughter of the famous cric¬ 
keter Mushtaque Aii, showed her 
worth as an attacking player. 

Men’s Event 

Bespectacled Anurodh Khosla 
ave Jadavpur the lead defeating 
. Datta of Gauhati 22-20 and 21-11. 
Khosla was shaky at the beginning 
but soon found his touch ahd some¬ 
how managed to win the first game 
at 22-20. But, in the second he com¬ 
pletely outclassed his opponent 
playing an all-round game. His ac¬ 
curate services, perfect backhand 
returns, fluent drives on his right, 
and well-timed defendive backhand 
chops, delighted the spectators 

But, Sankar Lahakar, the captain 
of Gauhati, made it even. Playing 
an aggressive and daring game, he 


defeated Jadavpur* s D. Sarkar 
18-21, 21-12 and 21-16. With con¬ 
trolled wristy shots, spin and 
smashes, Sarkar took the first 
game, but a determined Sankar 
Lahakar shone brilliantly in the se¬ 
cond game. Some of his powerful 
smashes and top-spin from the far 
corner of the table were thrilling to 
watch. By applying the same tac¬ 
tics he won the last game also 
and ultimately became the proud 
winner. 

Partnering D. Sarkar, A. Khosla 
again gave his side the lead over 
Gauhati. Khosla and Sarkar beat 
Gauhati's Datta and Sarkar in the 
doubles 21-8 and 21-12. Khosla and 
Sarkar started in most spectacular 
fashion and dominated the ex¬ 
changes with some fluent and force¬ 
ful backhand smashes and ultimate¬ 
ly won the first game. In the second, 
Sankar tried his utmost to* check 
the opponents' onslaught. But D. 
Sarkar, inspired by his partner’s 
outstanding display, suddenly jump¬ 
ed into the attack, smashed to pur¬ 
pose and gave no chance to Sankar 
and partner. 

Later, Anurodh Khosla won the 
last and final match defeating La¬ 
hakar 21-16 and 21-10. With this vic¬ 
tory Jadavpur made it a 3-1 win 
over Gauhati. The moderate'home 


shots, mixing up some terrific chops 
she won defeating Usha Jain of 
Indore 21-6 and 21-7. 

The doubles provided enough 
thrill in which Aloka Thakur and 
Bharoti Salokhee combined nicely 
and played an attractive game. In 
thijs match, the Indore pair, Shaiba- 
lini Chandrasena and Parveen put 
up a good show. In the first game, 
the Indore pair took a surprising 6-0 
lead over Sivajee but the Sivajee 
pair fought back gallantly and went 
ahead making it 7-6. The game be¬ 
came interesting as both the sides 
played with tremendous confidence. 
Now it was 18-all and Aloka Thakur 
earned the necessary points with 
the help of accurate service and 
two splendid forehand defensive 
backhand chops (21-19). And in the 
last game, Aloka smashed to great 
effect and Sivajee won 21-13. 

The singles winners for the indi¬ 
vidual championship for boys and 
girls were Banarasi Prasad of 
Patna University, who defeated 
Gauhati’s S. Lahakar 19-21, 21-10 

and 21-15 and Aloka Thakur of Siva¬ 
jee, who beat her team-mate Bha¬ 
roti 21-17, 21-10 and 21-13. 

Mr. M. N. Goswami, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Gauhati Univer¬ 
sity, presided and gave away the 
prizes. 
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H. L Gahlo( Is being presented to .Mr. K- R. Coorlowalla; Director of As 
sociated Cement Cos. Ltd. 



K K. Bhargava receives the prize from Mrs- Murthy, os hts partner 
Richard David looks on. 


The tournament wnn. inaugurated 
in the presence of a distinguished ga¬ 
thering on November 5 by Mr. K. R 
Coorlawalla, Director of the Asso¬ 
ciated Cement Cos. Ltd., Bombay. The 
B. G. Palekar, Trophy was won by 
K. K. Bhargava who beat Iswarlal in 
a marathon struggle 21-17, 20-22, 14- 
21, 30-28 and 21-17. Iswarlal’s plac- 
ings and backhand shots were superb 
while Bhargava*s relenlles.s defence 
and forehand volleys earned him the 
title. The doubles event was won by 
K. K. Bhargava & Richard David who 
beat Suresh & Nand Kishore 22-20, 
21-17 and 21-19. The highlight of the 
tournament was the outstanding per¬ 
formance of the Junior league player 
Sridhar Iyengar, who was given a Con¬ 
solation trophy. The prizes were given 
away by Mrs. Murthy, wife of Mr. 
K. S. K. Murthy, Manager of the La- 
kheri Pement Works and President of 
the Gymkhana. 


rpHE Seventh Rajasthan joter-Dis- 
trict and Open table tennis 
championships were staged at the 
Lakhen Cement Works Gymkhana 
Hall between NovemVier 5 and 7, 1965. 
The championships, instituted in 1959, 
have two main events, .singles and 
doubles in both the medallists and 
non-medallists wing.s. The winner of 
the medallists’ singles ovont i.s award¬ 
ed the B. G. Palekar Trophy. 

This year, Rajastiian’s No. 1, K. K. 
Bhargava, No 2, Iswarlal, No. 3. Ri¬ 
chard David, No. 1, Kanudesh Cha- 
turvedi and other ranked players .such 
as H. L. Gahlot and Poonam Chanrl 
took part. Table Tennis A‘-..sociations 
and Clubs from Jocilipur. Jtnpur, Bi¬ 
kaner, Kota & Ajmer had .sent then 
teams and the Rajasthan State TaViU: 
Tennis Association was represented 
by the Secretary M. C. Chowhan. 



Mrs. Murthy giving away a consolation pi*ize to Srrdhnr (ytngui. 
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Inter-Varsity T.T. 

OSMANIA'S 

TRIUMPH 

By N. GANESAN 

B. Saikumar of Ban¬ 
galore University n;- 

ceiving a souvenir With fluent strokes on both the flanks 
from Mr M. R won the first game. But most un- 
Appo Roo, Minister ai't'ountably. he began to push and 
for Cultural Affoir, prod rind defend in the second game 
Andhro Pradesh This suited Ramesh well and he won. 

Mohan Ran realised that only attack 
would pay dividends and with force- 


T HE Universities are rightly con¬ 
sidered a good arena for spotting 
talented sportsmen. Those in the 
schools would just be pickir4g up the 
ABC of their favourite games but 
those in the Universities^ begin to 
blossom and reveal promise of a 
bright future. It is, often, possible to 
say if a particular sport has a bright 
future or not by looking at the play¬ 
ers of that spoil at the University 
level- 

The Inter-Universil> (South Zone) 
table tennis tournament was held at 
Hyderabad recently. Watching all the 
matches of the tournament, one felt 
that one did not see any player who 
would set the Ganges on fire B 
Saikumar (Bangalore) was the most 
impressive but he, too, has to im¬ 
prove vastly if he has to make his 
presence felt in Indian table tennis. 
He never lost a match in the tourna¬ 
ment and his defence was excellent 
Except on a few occasions, his de¬ 
fence was not fully tested. And when 
a really hard-hitting player unleash¬ 
ed his strokes. Saikumar showed signs 
of breaking up. But he has the ne¬ 
cessary. talent that could be develop¬ 
ed to better purpose. 



B Saikumar in action He won both 
the singles for his teom 


lul stroke.^ clinched the issue in the 
decider. Earlier, in the doubles he 
was mainlv in.slrumcnlal in Osmania 
registering a victory. Randhir Reddy 
played much below expectations and 
never did a right thing. He hit the 
hall too oflen into the net or over 
the heads of the players 

Five Univorsilie.s took part. A sixth 
the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural 
University, had sent in its entry but 
failed to take part. Considering the 
fact that the University is located in 
Hyderabad itself, the venue for the 
tournament, it was surprising that it 
did not actually take part. It had 
called its players lor trial.s and had 
even selected a team for the tourna¬ 
ment a day before the matches actu- 
all;, commenced. 

While Karnatak failed to impress 
against Bangalore, Madras did well 
to take a match ofl it. P S Viswa- 
nath defeated L. Ramesh but Saiku¬ 
mar not only won both his .singles 
but combined with Ramesh eflective- 
iv to beat the Madras pair. Osmania 
prevailed over Kerala easily and 
won the final against Bangalore 
amidst great excitement. 


Osmania won the South Zone tour- 
Tiament beating Bangalore in the 
final by three matches to two. Sai¬ 
kumar, of course, won both his sin¬ 
gles matches out his colleague, 1. 
Ramesh, lost his two encounters. The 
vital doubles match was won by Os¬ 
mania, its A. V Mohan Rao and A. 
Randhir Reddy beating B. Saikumar 
and L. Ramesh. 

A. V. Mohaa Rao turned out to be 
the hero of the day. He lost the first 
/^game to Saikumar rather without 
much resistance but in the second 
game he showed that he could smash 
with great effect when he made a 
few fine forehand drives. He led 
20-15 in the second game, piercing 
through Saikumar's defence, but 
changing his tactics and trying to 
defend he lost the game over extra 
points. 



Mohan Rao, however, rose to the 
occasion in the last match of the day 
whsih the Iwo teams had won two 
He mat L. Ramesh and 


A. V. Mohan Roo ond A. Randhir Reddy of Osmania (Hirst and second 
from left) ond B, Soikum?, and L; Ramesh of Bangalore, who fook porl 
in th« South Zona firwl of^he Inter-Varsity T. T. championships: 
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SfOPX Si PA8TIM1 


Railways' New 
T.T. Champion 


By V. VENKATESWARAN 


P APPU HALDANKAR, the West¬ 
ern Railway table tennis 
player. became the new Rail¬ 
ways table tennis champion this 
year ai Bombay when he beat 
G. Jagannalh, of the Integral 
Coach Factory, in four games. This 
was Haldankar’s third attempt in the 
Open Railway championships and it 
was befitting that success should have 
tTowned his efforts, ilaldankar was 
the ‘‘favourite” for the title, for, in 
the open events, he showed remarKa- 
ble consistency and was playing at 
the top of his form 

When he took the table against his 
worthy rival. Jagannalh, who only a 
few days ago had scored a victory 
over him, Haldankar was confidence 
personified. The defensive tactics of 
his opponent also suited him. Jagan- 
nath did not rely, however, on defence 
alone. He produced a few terrific 
smashes too. But they failed to arrest 
Haldankar*s flowing strokes, llaldan- 
kar’s game was a delight to watch. 

The final was one-sided. The West- 
ern Railway player wound up with 
the score at 21-17, 21-18, 17-21 and 
21-13. Haldankar’s cup of joy wa.s full 
when, in partnership with Alauddin 
Rangoonwalla. last year’s champion, 
he overwhelmed the top-seeded I.C.F. 


combination of Ranganayukulu and 
Jagannath in straight games. In the 
doubles, Rangoonwalla caught the eye 
with his attacking game and had the 
Madras brothers flatfooted with his 
sizzling forehand smashes. By their 
success, the Western Railway players 
retained the title for the third year 
in succession. 

The oenultimate day was one of sur- 
orises. The reigning champion. Ran¬ 
goonwalla. made his exit from the 
tournament beaten by Jagannath who 
won 23-21. 20-22 and 21-18. The local 
player was completely off colour. He 
was erratic in his strokes. Further to 
his annoyance, the dour defence of 
Jagannath wore him down. The other 
(semi-final tie between Ranganayukulu 
and Haldankar was interesting. Be¬ 
fore the ace ICF player could find his 
wonted form, the match was for all 
practical purposes over. Haldankar 
took the first two games flu¬ 
ently. The Madras player now 
started a magnificent recovery 
and took the third game. In the 
fourth game, the local player just 
managed to scrape through. 

Before the staging of the Open 
Inter-Railway table tennis champion- 
^ips, the team championships pro¬ 
duced keen competition among the 



Poppo Haldonkac ficft); the Western 
Kaitwoy stor; who became the new 
Roilways table tenms chompion; and 
G: Jagannoth (t. CF ) whom he bcot 
>n the fine! to claim the trophy, 

participants. The Integral Coach Fac¬ 
tory recorded its maidt i triumph 
when it dethroned the Western Rail¬ 
way (holder). For this victory. Ran- 
(ianayukulu and his brother Jagan- 
Hath played a leading role. The for- 
mer won all his three matches while 
the latter claimed the other two. 
I.C.F. beat Western Railway bv five 
matches to two. After the matches in 
♦he open championships, Bombay’s 
♦eading player Gautam Divan beat 
Ranganayukulu in four games. Vefe- 
^n Dilip Sampat in association with 
VJ M. Merchant bagged the doublet 
title defeating Divan and Sevak Irani 
m straight games. 




JANUARY 15* 1966. 
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A t the last International Table 
lennis Federation Congress in 
Ljubljana in April a number of 
changes and recommendations 
were made co'^cerning some of the 
rules. Most of these are quite im¬ 
portant ones; yet in my visits to 
clubs up and down the country I 
have noticed that players, particu¬ 
larly those of average standard, 
have no ideas of the changes made. 

Let us first take the service. For¬ 
merly the impact between ball and 
bat had to be made behind the base¬ 
line and “between” the imaginary 
continuation of the sidelines. This 
requirement has now been deleted. 
The ball must still be projected 
from an open hand and must still be 
behind the baseline, but players 
can now serve outside the side¬ 
lines. 

I really do not know why this 
change has been made. Players try 
to make.the most of their services 


turns the server loses the point. 
The service alternates after every 
point and not after every five points 
as is normally the case. 

On the whole this is a very com¬ 
mendable change. For the ‘‘expe¬ 
dite” rule makes the game interest¬ 
ing and exciting The drawba<’k 
previously .was that after a game 
finished 10 minutes was allowed be¬ 
fore the “expedite” rule came into 
force again, which meant lhat spec¬ 
tators were bored with ant)lhcf 10 
minutes of pushing play before the 
fun began. Some argue that those 
10 minutes allowed players with 
stronger nerves and added fitness 
to build up a lead. However, the 
argument is a weak one; spectators 
must be considered, and in any 
case the “expedite” rule favours 
players with all-round ability. 

Another important change con¬ 
cerns double.s play, or I should say 
the order of service in doubles. In 


other, met the one which had to 
choose had no idea which order 
would be the most advantageous. 
Oifen they cho.se the wrong one, 
which the other pair kept in the se¬ 
cond game, and so the match was vir¬ 
tually over. Now the problem is go¬ 
ing to be whether to take the best 
order at the beginning or leave it to 
the end. 

For The Better 

On the other hand, players with 
intelligence, foresight and more 
tactical sense will not be able to 
lake advantage of their positive 
thinking. Is this better or worse 
for the game of doubles? I think in 
the long run the change is for the 
better and it would be surprising 
if the experiment does not result in 
becoming a rule. 

There are some other changes as 
well, but they are less important, 
from a •club player’s point of view. 


CHANGES IN T. T. 


RULES 


and rightly so but tend to outmano¬ 
euvre the rules. No doubt, for In¬ 
stance, they will try going outside 
the lines The only benefit from the 
changes might be in making the 
umpires’ position easier. From now 
on they do not have to watch whe¬ 
ther the service has taken place 
within the lines! 

The “Expedite” Rule 

I am more concerned with the 
actual service. Readers knovr my 
opinion well, as time after time i 
have tried to bring the laxity of the 
interpretations of the rules by the 
umpires to the attention of officials. 
Therefore I welcome the Rules 
Committee’s recommendation call¬ 
ing on umpire.s to adhere to the 
rule more strictly. The committee 
also agreed to examine the possibi¬ 
lity of making it obligatory to strike 
the bftll as it falls after being clear¬ 
ly thrown upwards. 

This is a rule which would clearly 
simplify matters, and the sooner it 
is adopted the better for all con¬ 
cerned, including players and em¬ 
pires. 

Another alteration has been au¬ 
thorised concerning the “expedite” 
rule. Now it means that when this 
has been put into force in any game 
of a set, it will automatically apply 
to all succeeding sets from their 
commencement and not after 10 
minutes’ play as previously. In 
order to make this point clear to 
you I should explain that the altera¬ 
tion means that after a lapse of 15 
minutes’ play the “expedite” rule 
(counting of strokes) comes into 
operation and continues until the 
conclusion of the whole game. 

Commendable Change 

For those who are not acquainted 
with this rule, it is that if the re¬ 
ceiver makes 13 successive good re- 


By VICTOR BARNA 


Ljubljana it was agreed to give' a 
two-year trial to an English propo¬ 
sal whereby the order of receiving 
will be the same in the first, third 
and first half of the fifth set, and 
must automatically change for the 
second, fourth and second half of 
the fifth. 

Toss Less Important/ 

Before going any further I would 
like to emphasise that in table len¬ 
nis—unlike lawn lennis—players 
must play alternate strokes and the 
order of play more often than not is 
the deciding factor, especially in 
mixed doubles w^here (here is pos¬ 
sible adA antage in a man receiving 
from the other man and playing to 
a woman. In the past one pair had 
the choice of order in the first game 
and the other pair had the choice 
in the second. The second pair—if 
they so wished—could have chosen 
the same order as the first pair. 
Now this is cMidcd and the order of 
play must change aiftornatically. 

In one w^iy the new .system is 
fairer, because the winning of the 
toss will be less important. Former¬ 
ly when two pairs, unknown to each 


One, for example, stipulates that 
whenever a ball other than the ball 
in play enter.*? the playing arena 
from a nearby court the umpire 
must call a “let” regardless of 
whether it interferes with play or 
players, or not. Now, however, if a ‘ 
ball from another court should in¬ 
fringe just as a point is being won 
and in the opinion of the umpire it 
has had no effect whatsoever on the 
winning or losing of the point, he 
should in such case not declare a | 
“let!” He should use his common 
sense and discretion on the matter. 1 
No firm decisions have been | 
reached as to how the world cham- | 
pionships team and individual i 
events should be run. All associa- | 
tions have been asked to submit I 
their views. It is quite likely that 1 
the new system used in Ljubljana 
will be kept, but in the team com¬ 
petition it was suggested that it 
might be as well to look into whe¬ 
ther large or small groups should 
be formed in the first stage of the 
competition.— (Indian copyright: By 
special arrangement with World 
Sports, official magazine of the .Bri¬ 
tish Olympic Association). 
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PAIN IS OUR PROBLEM... 

and this is how we can help you I 


RESEARCH: 

1 lead one of the research teams at the 
‘ASPRO’ Research Institute. Our job 
is to seek better and better ways of 
stopping! pain. We are one of the 
world’s leadinjT institutes concentrating 
on lids problem. Today we know that 
the best modern answer to pain is the 
‘ASPRO’ formula. 

Recent U.S. Government-sponsored 
trials clearly .show that the active in¬ 
gredient in *ASPRO’ is the best pain- 
reliever in terms of speed and effective¬ 
ness. Thai is why it is used by doctors 
and hospitals all over the world. 


WHAT 18 PAINP 

Pain is caused when metabolic products 
accumulate in the tissues faster than 
the body can carry them away, resulting 
in hidden inflammation which presses 
on the nerves. 

HOW *ASPRO* ACTSi 

‘ASPRO’ is absorbed immediately — 
removes the inflammation — relieves 
pressure on the nerves—draws out pain. 

TAKE ‘ASPRO’ FORi 

Pain • Headache • Bodyachc • Tooth¬ 
ache • Pain in the joints • Feverish 
Colds • TIu * Dengue 



ADULTS: Two tablets. 
Repeat if necessary. 

'GHILDRSN! One tablet or as 
advised by your doctor. 


A.G.3.SS 


‘ASPRO’ DRAWS OUT PAIN! 
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A Word With The Doctor-155 


I have passed a miserable night 
^ —so full of fearful dreams of ug¬ 
ly sights-1 would not spend ano¬ 
ther such night-’* wrote Shakes¬ 

peare. Why some dreams are night¬ 
mares, and some enjoyable or even 
exhilarating, no one really seems to 
know. ; ^ 

Although we can all gel nightmares 
they are particularly common in chil¬ 
dren between the age.s of 4 and 8. Bet- 
Aveen those ages they are, if frighten- 
ing and frequent, known as “night 
terrors.” Nightmares are seldom more 
significant than dreams in general. The 
commonest cause of an occasional 
nightmare in the adult is simply too 
much supper, or eating the wrong 
food. 

One hesitates to name any particu¬ 
lar article of food which causes it. 
Patients have been found who get it 
from a variety ,of dishes—anything 
from cucumber to cider, from cheese 
to chestnuts. 

The time at which a last meal is 
taken is very important, and going to 
bed at least four hours after a last 
meal is often enough to cure the trou¬ 
ble. 

Overwork is a cause, especially in 
youngsters, '^hey tend to get night¬ 
mares during term-time, particularly 
just before an examination. Enlarged 
adenoids—but not so much tonsils— 
an ay cause the young to dream of be¬ 


ing caught by dragons or dropped in 
to dungeons. 

One doubts whether television 
much to cause nightmares. Children 
are very resilient. Thread worms .ue 
occasionally found to be responsible 
for dreams. 

Even tough muscle-men can gel 
their share of nightmares after pro¬ 
longed nervous strain or tension! Mnnv 
soldiers have suffered after pioionged 
spells on a battle-front. Hii.«;iness wor¬ 
ries or too llitle affection, can aJ.so jx^ 
blamed. 

Psychologists attach niu,'h impur 
tan CO to dreams, and the fact that 
they are always in the form of nifjhi- 
mares can change a diagnosis of men¬ 
tal di.<!ea.sc Obviously, leading a '.O' 
ber, sensible life helps avoid had 
dreams. Quite often a short walk be» 
fore bedtime .seems <o help some peo¬ 
ple. 

Never 'try taking sedative drugs 
without getting medical advice. Such 
tablets can be very useful indeed for 
breaking a viciou.s spell of night¬ 
mares. Bui they can also be very ha¬ 
bit-forming. 


HEARD THIS ONE? 

Doctor: “'What your trouble?** 

Man: “While I an: at work my An¬ 
gela luns around.'* 

Doctot: “Ah, ye.s, and you want a 
divorce—well the lawyer is three 
doors down and across the hall.** 

Man: “No divorce, I want flea 
powder, Angela is my dog and she 

keeps bringing home Heas.” 

* • ■ 

Many a student’s train of thought is 
overloaded with blondes. 

* « «. 

He: “Why didn't you scream when 

j ki.ssed you?” 

Pretty she’ “J'm saving my scream¬ 
ing for later you refuse to marry 

me.” 

• • * 

“Do yon assume all women can be 
kissed?” 

“No. I dtm't fool with assumptions, 

I m after proof *’ 

• • * 

Q. Should a girl hold a man's hand? 

A. No, Only his attention, 

* • * ’ 

Hi, “A 'j;ood education enables a 
man to worry things in all parts 

of the World, 

Fi: “Does that mean T’ll have to 
take a post graduate cous se tf> worry , 
.ibont things m outer space? * 


Voluntary Health Services 

MADRAS-20- 

HOSPITAL RAFFLE —1965 

Ist PRIZE: 

NEW STANDARD HERALD CAR 

SECOND PRIZE: 

LAMBREITA SCOOTER 
AND 99 OTHER ATTRACTIVE PRIZES. 


CLOSING DATE: 28-2-1966 


Ticket Re. 1 Only. 


DRAWING DATE: 31-3*1966 


For Distribution and agency terms, contact our Chief Agent 
SriM. RATHINASAML 
Opposite Central Cinema, Madurai-1. 

TICKETS ALSO AVAILABLE IN MADRAS CITY FROM 

V. H. S. MEDICAL CENTRE, Adyar & I.uz Comer. 
MADRAS RACE CLUB. Guindy. 

G. K. VALE & CO., Mount Road, Madras-Z. 
RAMAKRISHNA LUNCH HOME. Esplanade. 

BOOK CENTRE. Mount Road, Madras-2. 
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SPORT A PA8TSMF 


The Stamp World 


ms 


TERCENTENARY OF 
DUTCH MARINE CORPS 


By KUSSELL BENNETT 


T wo stamps in widely differing de¬ 
signs were placed on sale on 
December 10 lo commemorate the 
three hundredth anniversary of the 
Wclherlands Marines. They are both 
illustrated this week. The 18c blue arui 
red stamp from Netherlands i.s design¬ 
ed by artist Titus Leeser. II shows 
two marines: one' of ]66rj and one of 
1965 and is recess-printed by Kns- 
chede and Sons, Haarlem. 

The other stamp came from Ne¬ 
therlands Antilles on the same day 
It is multicoloured and show.s a more 
contemporary approach to the subject 
being commemorated. Designed by 
Captain .1. A. Buyso who is stationed 
with the Marino Corps in the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles, it pictures a Marine on 
guard by the seashore. 

Malawi University 

The Post Office of Malawi released 
on October 6, 1965. a set of four post¬ 
age stamps and a perforated minia¬ 
ture sheet, to mark the opening of the 
University <’»f Malawd at Zoniba. The 
stamps werr- designed by the staff ar¬ 
tists of Messrs. Harr;.son and Sons, 
Ltd. and printed in photogravure by 
the same firm. Their design shows a 
microscope and an open book as sym- 



GPF POST 
INSULATORS 

MANUFACTURED TO B.S. R N.E.M.A. 
SPecIFICATIONS 11 K.V. 22 K.V. 33 K.V. 

in Collaboration with 
N.G.K., Japan. 

Avoiloble Ex-Stock 

GOVERNMENT PORCELAIN FAGORY 

BANGALORE-12. 



bols of learning and scholarship. They 
w'ero printed in sheets of 60 on un¬ 
watermarked paper. The values o£ the 
stamps are: 3d. emerald and black; 
9d. magenta and black; Is. 6d. red- 
volot and black; 3s. blue and black. 

International Airport Issue 

The most recent commemorative 
from Malaysia featured the opening of 


the Kuala Lumpur International Air¬ 
port. The two stamps—15c. and 30c. 
both picture the Control Tower. Ter¬ 
minal Building and Aircraft. 

The opening of this airport by the 
Yang Di-Pertuan Agong (head of the 
State) will mean that air lines will be 
able to include Kuala Lumpur in their 
schedules and it is expected that the 
new airport will become a focal point 


S 18 C 
nedenund 

for air traffic between the East and 
West. • 

The airport has been dc.signed to in¬ 
corporate the most up-to-date deve¬ 
lopments and will cater for all exist¬ 
ing types of aircraft, including super¬ 
sonic jets and any new aircraft which 
arc likely to appear in the foreseeable 
future. 

Preparation of the ground for the 
new airport involved the moving nf u 
village to a new' location, the clear¬ 
ing of 500 acres of rubber trees and 
the excavation of some six and a 
half million cubic yards of soil! 
The runway and taxiways have 
been constructed in an entirely 
new manner; the pavement com¬ 
prising a layer of lime stabi¬ 
lised soil on the formation and 
bitumen bound bases :and wearing 
surface. Owing to Malaysia’s high 
rainfall, some 8i miles of piped drains 



and 14^ miles of open drains have had 
to be provided. 

The Terminal building and other 
ancillary buildings are located towards 
the southern end of the runway and 
in order to cut down noise in the 
buildings they have been designed 
with double glazing on the side fac¬ 
ing the landing apron, and rubberised 
flooring. The ground floor of the Ter¬ 
minal Building contains the offices of 
the Department of Civil Aviation and 
Meteorology and Airlines, together 
with the kitchens, air-conditinning 
plant, etc. On the first floor are pub¬ 
lic rooms, arrival and departure loun¬ 
ges, check-in counters, etc., whilst the 
second floor has an air-conditioned 
public lounge and dining room, pas¬ 
senger transit lounge, observation ter¬ 
race and dance floor. The Control 
Tower which is 134 feet high, is con¬ 
nected to the Terminal Building by a 
covered way. 

This project is said to be the largest 
in South-East Asia. It has been com¬ 
pleted in two and a half years at a 
total cost of fifty-two million Malay¬ 
sian dollars. 
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AUSTRALIA’S 

DECIMAL 

ISSUES 

O N February 14, 1966, Australia 
will change over to decimal cur¬ 
rency. It will replace its present 
system using pounds, shillings and 
pence with a decimal system using 
Australian dollars and cents The 
Australian dollar will be worth 10 
AustraJian shillings, which is equiva¬ 
lent to Rs.- 5 30. 

As part of the change-over the 
Australian Post Office will issue 22 
new decimal currency stamps in 
February They will feature Queen 
Elizabeth II and Australian explorers, 
birds and marine life. The new 
stamps will range from one cent to 
four dollars in value. They will be 
placed on sale a week before change¬ 
over day but cannot be used on mail 
posteo before February 14. These 
stamps will be available at the Post 
Office Philatelic Bureau, Bourke 
Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
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The special beard-softening ingredients which go into Palmbitve Shaving 
Cream — Lather or Brushless — make every Palmolive Shave closer... 
cleaner. Every shave with Palmolive, containing skilfully blended oils, 
leaves your face smooth and cool.., gives that feeling of luxurious comfort 
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Sports 
goods made 
by Indian craftsmen 
known all over the world 
for iraditional skill and 
adeptnesR are excellent in ail 
respects. Cricket bats, hockey 
sticks and racquets are made of 
superior seasoned woous and 
balls of top quality leather. 


Correct weight, balance and shape 
make each item a piece of quality. 
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Bridge 


By TEKENCE REESE 



S OUTH had the misfortune to make 
an insufficient bid on this deal 
from rubber bridge, and this was fol¬ 
lowed by a “wrong view’* in the play. 
Her partner was critical, but for the 
wrong reason, I thought. 

Dealer, South, Love all. 

S. A K J 10 7 4 2 
H. 5 
D. 85 3 
C. 6 5 


S. Q 0 5 3 
H. K9 4 
D. 10 94 
C. K 10 4 



S. 8 6 

H. QJ87632 
D. Q7 
C. 9 3 


H. A 10 
D. A K J 6 2 
C. AQJ872 

The bidding began: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

2C. 

No 

2S. 

No 

3 C. 

4 D. 

No 

4 NT 

No 

South 

could have corrected 

to Five 


Diamonds without penalty, but she 
preferred to take control and bid Six 


Clubs. North had to pass, so this wax 
the final contract. 

Sitting West, 1 elected to open D 9, 
My partner played the Queen after u 
moment’s hesitation and South won. A 
heart was ruffed and two diamonds 
were discarded on the top spades. 
When a club ftnessc los* to the King I 
played the 9 of spades without much 
hope, but partner was there with the 
9 of clubs, promoting my 10. 

“Why the trump finesse?*' charged 
North. “Play off the Ace and Queen 
and you avoid the trump promotion ’’ 

That is true, as the cards lie, and 
the play of the Ace also gains when 
West has a singleton King; but if East 
has C K X and the four .spades, then 
Ace and Queen of trumps, is a losing 
play. Since the odds slightly favour 
the long spades being in the same 
hand as the doubleton club, there is 
not much to choose between the two 
ways of playing the trump suit. The 
real error was in releasing S A K. West 
would not have led the 9 from DIO 9 x 
X, and East would not have played iHu 
Queen from Q 10 x x. The diamonds 
were almost certainly good, so there 
was no need to take the two discards, 
creating the risk of a trump promo¬ 
tion. 




SFORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 451 


CLUES ACROSS 

1. Two quarters in 
arrear? Perhaps be¬ 
cause he's a forward 
feeder (4-4). 5. “The 

rugged miners poured 
to war from- *k sun¬ 

less caves” (Macaulay) 
(6). 9. These unworld¬ 
ly creatures look smart 
in a different get-up 
(8). 10. One who culti¬ 
vates a sucker (6). 12. 
Perpetrate a put-up job 
(5). ' lar. Sent back 
again, but by no means 


rejected (2-7). 14. Im¬ 
properly put to proper 
uses—how absurd! (12). 
18. Examine closely the 
clamour of birds and 
you'll find, perhaps, a 
Swede! (12). 21. A sine¬ 
cure lor the professor? 
(4-5). 23. Honours to 

the east for the abnor¬ 
mally fat (5). 24. A 

hard-working chap, by 
repute (6). 25. Work¬ 
ing together to make a 
bit of dough (8). 26. 

The camp hawker 
sounds more ingenious 
(6). 27. Repartee could 


become a deadly wea¬ 
pon (8). • 

CLUBS DOWN 

1. Joint permit for a 
small ^ group of dwell¬ 
ings (6). 2. It's tme 

about the doctor going 
back to see the food 
store (6). 3. Footsore? 
But it’s the famous sur¬ 
geon who’s tucked up 
in bed! (9). 4. Of me¬ 
lodic concern rather 
than opposed to flat- 
bottomed river craft? 
(12). 6. Outcast from 

the French island (5). 
7. A sign that thought 
is better left unexpres¬ 
sed (8). 8. “And Wil¬ 
derness is - enow” 

(Omar Khayyam) (8) 
11. Repeated applica¬ 
tion produces enough 
building material for 
•even per acre (12). 15. 
Work out in detail; 
make a public speech: 
but, first, up-end that 
bale! (9). 16. The dolt 
has in him the highest 
love, but it’s non-in- 
fiammable (8). 17. Au¬ 
thorisation to proceed 
—but no right turn? 
(8). 19. Represent in 
crude pictorial fornt 
(6). 80. Gay songs and 
snatches pervade this 
poor fellow's opera (6). 
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Bombay Cinema Letter 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


A Monument of Human Egol 


A HOUSE with 9«7 windows'. This 
is perhaps the most expensive 
and biggest set ever erected for a 
movie in recent memory. The mo¬ 
vie in question is ‘Aasman Mahal*. 
It is produced by writei-director 
K. A. Abbas under the banner of his 
concern Naya Sansar. 

According to the producer, years 
* of literary effort and preparalKni 
have gone into the making of the 
film. Some of the fantastic and 
breath-taking shots included are 
those relating to a wheel chair that 
hurtles a dead man into a pit of 
immortality, the multi-million ru¬ 
pee treasure that lies buried in the 
ancient past of this land, the hund¬ 
red marble pillars that echo the 
drum-beats of an auctioneer and 
above all, an “Aasman Mahal”, a 
palace, a home, a prison and a 
graveyard, all rolled into one sin¬ 



gle tn«»nument of human ego, pride 
and prejudice. 

The characters, lifted and created 
from to-day's newspaper headlines, 
include a young man and a girl, in 
pivotal roles, who find themselves in 
love in the tragic transition from 
the golden chains of a feudal exis¬ 
tence to the uncertainties of a de¬ 
mocratic set-up, a doctor, who can 
give any and every gift to his friend, 
except the gift of “life” itself, and 
a man who stands like a rock aga¬ 
inst the hammering onslaughts of 
time and disintegrates into dust 
when a “volcano” within his own 
home explodes with a thundering 
impact. 

Inder Raj Anand wrote the story 
of the Film as a stage-play fifteen 
years ago for Prithvi Theatres. The 
theatre closed down but the story 
lives U) adorn the screen. “The 
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slory of ‘Aasman Mahal’,” Abbas 
told this scribe,, “started when the 
first man on this earth built a house 
which he called his own and would 
continue as long as that house does 
not become large enough to accom¬ 
modate the entire mankind in com¬ 
fort and dignity.” A major portion 
of the shooting for the film was 
done at Hyderabad, the locale of 
the story. Those who participated in 
tije .shooting were Dilip Raj and Su- 
rekha, who came into the '4imelight 
in Abbas’ earlier award-winning 
film ‘Shehar Aur Sapna’, Nana Pal- 
sikar, Anwar Hu.ssain, David and 
Rashid Khan. Prithviraj Kapoor has 
a stellar role in the film, which is 
now awaiting early release. 

• • • 

Producer-director Mohan Kumar 
is now busy making an ambitious 
colour film called ‘Aman’ in Japan, 
where the weather gods have not 
been kind to the unit. There had 
been continuous ram and according 
to a report recently received, Mohan 
Kumar and his unit had no other 
alternative but to pray on bended 
knees for the stoppage of the rain. 
Earlier to the spell of the mid¬ 
winder monsoon, Mohan Kumar, in 
a letter to this correspondent, repor¬ 
ted that “although weather has not 
been steady”, they had been steer¬ 
ing through their work “with the 
help of sun reflectors and the in¬ 
genuity of cameraman Radhu Kar- 
maker who had managed to convert 
the disadvantage of comparatively 
less natural light into striking cine¬ 
matic effects.” Shooting on the 
beautiful mountain resort of Nikko 
had been completed. 

The story deals with ihe theme of 
peace and international goodwill, 
with particular reference to the 
nuclear dangers that face mankind. 
11 appears Madame Kawakita, the 
first lady of the Japanese screen, has 
taken interest in the project and is 
extending ht?r hand of co-operation 
in full measure. 
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Q. How <5 the future and how long 
wifi I work ih the present job? Will 
there be further promotion? My longer 
vity? Change or transfer, if any? Any 
remarkable events in the future? —C. 
G,V,, Dalmtapuram. 

A: 1 think you may be in service 
for another 8 to 10 years. Your future 
may be better. You may get one pro- 
•motion about Affarch or April, 1966. 
Your longevity appears good and you 
need not worry about that now. 
Change and a transfer appear in June 
1966. For another 3 years or so you 
may lead a happy and contented life. 

Q: At what age will I finish my 
studies. Shall I ever become a Gazet¬ 
ted officer? Foreign travel? If so, 
When? How is my chart in general'* 
—S.S.S.. Renigunta. 

A: You may finish your studies ai 
the age of 24 or so Study well so 
that you may not fail in your exa¬ 
mination. You may rise to a gazetted 
position. Foreign tour is doubtful. 

Q: I am in Postal service Can / 
expect a better position in a couple of 
years^ Can I hope for any better job 
somewhere outside India? Is there 
foreign travel? What u>iU be my /Inan- 
cial position? When will my present 
state of affairs improve"^ What about 
my marriage? Above all. is there any 
scope for higher studies? —H.G 2., 
Alleppey. 

A: You may attain a better position 
in your job during 1967. It may hap¬ 
pen even outside our country Foreigt. 
tour may take place after your 30th 
year. The financial position may be 
above normal in your Guru Dasa 
which sets in after your 30th year. 
The present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs may improve after May 1966. 
Your marriage may take place in 1966. 
I think further studies are not indi¬ 
cated. 

Q: When will I get a suitable job? 
In which line? Will there be further 
studies? Will my father start any bu¬ 
siness? Tell something about my sis. 
ters, brothers and mother. When icill 
I marry and the nature of warried 
life? What about Sani Maha Dasa ?— 
K.G.. Madtas. 

A: You may get suitable employ¬ 
ment in 1967 in an industrial con¬ 
cern. There appears the ^lossibility of 
passing one more examination in 1967. 
Your father may start a business dur¬ 
ing 1966. All your si.sters, brothers 
may be well fixed within 1966. Your 
marriage may take place during the 
later part of *66 Your ^ar?! Daso may 
be better than the Guru Dasa. 

Q: How is my future in the finan¬ 
cial, official and domestic spheres? I 
was told that 1966 would be bright? 
Will this be true’—KLV., Bangalore. 

A From the latter part of 1966 your 
financial and official aspects may give 
you satisfaction Yuui domestic as¬ 
pect may improve during *67 You 
niay go ahead in your life from the 
latter part of 1966 

Q: When will my present difl^icul- 
lies end’ Financial position^ Is there 
any change in my job’ Will I go to a 
busu.ess line’ When will I have pro- 
pertiess of my own? About my parents' 



year or early In 1967. You may suc¬ 
ceed in equipping yourself with addi¬ 
tional technical qualifications. Your 
marriage may take place in the latter 
part of *67 with an ideal partner and 
your married life may be happy. You 
may get a number of children. Foreign 
trip appears far remote. Your general 
social life may be good. 

Q: Is there any likelihood of a 
change of place in duty? What are 
your readings ftrr 1666, espeeialty on 
my domestic aspects. —IC.C.D., Madras 
Regiment. 

A: I think change of duty or place 
may happen during early 1967. It ap¬ 
pears some difficult problems are there 
in your home. Negotiate with broader 
views and they may come in line in 
1966. 


health and longevity? Will I have any 
children"^ Best period In my life and 
about my wife*s horoscope. — S.KC., 
Madras. 

A: You may tide over your difficul¬ 
ties one by one from April 1966. 
Change of job is not indicated in your 
chart. I think you may continue in 
your present job. Changing over to the 
business field appears not worth at¬ 
tempting. You may have some pro¬ 
perty of your own in 1968-69. In 1970- 
73, your parents* health may cause 
anxiety. You may have children, the 
latter part of 1966 being favourable 
for conception. 5ani Dasa less Sani 
Bukthi may prove a good period for 
you. Your wife's horoscope is normal 
and It may be not hamper your pro¬ 
gress in any way. 

Q: 2 am suffering from many coin* 
plaints for some time post. Novi I am 
suffering from boils. When will this 
trouble end? — S.S., Renigunta, 

A: The lord of the Ascendant of 
your chart is the Moon. It is found 
she was in a sickly disposition Hence 
during her influence you may be ail¬ 
ing. As the Moon is posited in the fiery 
sign of Aries you may be ailing from 
boils, and blood conditions, l^cause 
Mars controls blood. I think you may 
be free from this malady after May, 
1966. 

Q: Shall I ever become a Class I 
Gazetted Officer? How far will I rise 
in my career—the maximum pay, etc., 
and in which year? Is there any possi- 
bility of a very big proTnotion in the 
near future, if so when and its trend? 
— U.L.S.. Ratnagiri. 

A: You may become a Class I Ga¬ 
zetted Officer during 1967. Then you 
may get a fat salary nearing four di¬ 
gits. Very enviable life and its allied 
emoluments may be only in 1967. 

Q: Will I continue in this office or 
will I go out? Will I get promotion 
here in a month or so? 2 ivant to studg 
further to improve my technical qua-’ 
lifications and if so, will I be success¬ 
ful’ Hoiv ivill be my partner amt 
married life’ Number of children? My 
general status in the social and mate* 
rial angle? Any foreign trip?—CT.F., 
Bangalore. 

A: I think you have to continue in 
vour present office Your promotion 
may be had in the latter part of thi.s 


Q: When will I get through my profe^ 
ssional examination — Costing? When 
will I have promotion and about my 
future, professionally and financially? 
When will I marry and about my 
wife*s attainments? About my physi¬ 
cal condition? When will the best pe¬ 
riod Iff my life stort’— V.E.. Calcutta. 

A: You may pass your higher pro* 
fessional examination in May or June, 
1966. Promotion in office may be at the 
end ol 1966. Your professional life may 
be good throughout. Finant 'al condi¬ 
tion appears self-sufficient through¬ 
out. Marriage may take place dur¬ 
ing the early part of 1966. Th** 
bride's attainments may be nor¬ 
mal and satisfactory. Your physi- 
cal condition warrants attention 
against constitutional heat, nothing 
bad. The best period of life appears 
'^rom September 1966. 

Q: When will my marriage take 
place? Is there scope for further pro¬ 
motion for me in my present office or 
any change in the present job?—5.M., 
Madras. 

A' Your marriage will take place 
during the latter part of 1966 or early 
in 1967. Promotion may be got in 1968, 
when you may have a change of cadre 
but not of place. 

• • • 

The questions uf T.D.. C.B.E, cannot 
oe answered in the absence of his 
horoscope 


I» this Column. "Virgoan” mill 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc.. 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
A PASTIME). This facility is avail¬ 
able only to direct subscribers and 
other readers of SPORT A 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com¬ 
munications uiM not receive atten¬ 
tion. 

Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts myy 
be either in Tamil or English or 
in Deoanagari script. Mere date of 
birth is not suffieieut. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to ‘"Virgean**, e/o The 
Editor, SPORT A PASTIME. 
Mount Road, Madras^S^ 
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Dl/EL fN THE 
AIR 


is MOHUN BACAN'S ASHOK CHAT- 

./Vterjee springs up in the air 

AND HEADS THE BAU, EASTERN RAIU 
WAY'S OOAl<«EEPER RESPONDS MAG- 
NIFICENTIY BY RISING UP GRACE- 
FOUY TO GATHER IT IN THE SEMI- 
FINAl or THE ROVER'S CUP FOOTBAll 
TOURNAMENT AT BOMBAY. MOHUN 
BA6AN WON THE REPIAY 1-D. BUT 
BAGAN lOST IN THE FINAl TO MA- 
FATIAL MILLS. 
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book review 

basketball* By IIuw Ch'jyton- 
Jorips. PiibJishprs” Arco Publication 
1962—London—Price Rs. 4 iabU* 

from Marine Sports, Bombay. 

Basketball is iiaining immi ase popu- 
laritv all iiver the world. England is no 
exception In this and this timely publn 
cation on baskelbul) by Huw' Clayton- 
Jones a.*' an Arco Haiidybook is quite 
welcome 

TJie book IS divided inu> ten chapters 
and the presentation is ''Uitable lor begin¬ 
ners as w»'ll as experts in the game 
Starting with a short historical sketch 
the authors (it‘al with how the lourKler. 
Dr. Naismith. wa.s comnnssioned in 1891 
by the welhknown aut4iority Dr Gulil: 
at Springtielcl College. U.S A . to device 
a game that could lie played both in¬ 
doors and in a gymnasium Kifnn small 
beginnings the game spread Iroiri countr\ 
to counUv and in 19;i4. it was admitted 
to the Olympic Games as a world wide 
sport. In Berlin .-^avv the firsi OImio 

pic competition in basketball The 
YMCA's all over the woild ha\T‘ taken 
the lead in popularising the game which 
is praisew'orihy indeed 

The two unportant chapter-.^* in the 
book—the one on “Fundamentah” and 
the other on "Coaching”—cover a large 
portion ot the book as they •should, and 
the treatment is sclndailv comprehen¬ 
sive and highly instructive TIk’ tunda- 
mentals of the game are considen*d as 
the stepping stone to the rna.stenrig ol 
the game and llie author.s draw the at¬ 
tention of the player to the three ’D*s 
which will make him a good player. 
Diligence. Determination and Dedication 
The authors indicate a lour .stage prac¬ 
tice for each of the skills—'D with the 
ball. (2) without the ball, f3i with the 
ball whiksl running and (4) without the 
ball whikst running. Each of the funda¬ 
mentals IS well illustrated and the illiis- 
fration.s depict the right and wrong po.*: 
turcs so that there is absolutely no mis¬ 
taking as to the correct form. 

The chapter on “Coaching** indicates 
that the British tradition in games is 
against the coach and the insistence on 
“it IS the game that matters; not the 


•core*’ still persists to a great extent 
Against this background, it is very in¬ 
teresting to note the rule changes in 
basketball following the 1960 Rome 
Olympics namely "each team mu.st have 
a coach who will control his team’s .sub¬ 
stitution”. Thi.s modification eliminate.*: 
"player-coach”. The coach is an essen¬ 
tial necessity not only before the game, 
but he assumes a definite role during the 
game as u not found and approved 
in anv other game The coach’.s main 
re.sponsibility i.s to “Teach the indivi¬ 
dual and mould the team’’ and thi.s in¬ 
volves the .‘^tudv of the player as an in¬ 
dividual and al.so lo lit him appropriate¬ 
ly ill the game The background of the 
coach i.s thus very much broadened and 
an experlnes.s in the game as .in out- 
-standing player is by it.self uist not 
enough The patt(‘rn of coaching suggest¬ 
ed are- (1> Direction—tell them what to 
do. <2) Demcjn-^tintion—shf»w them how; 
131 Practice—let them do it. (4> Recapi¬ 
tulation and criticism—stress and criti¬ 
cise a.s and when necessary. 

Detailed insiruction^ are given a.s to 
'vhat exactly a coach should do during 
the game as f’art of coaching from the 
bench. 

The book has many innovations in the 
form of interesting drills and the v.ar- 
lous patterns of play arc very critically 
anaB^sed and evaluated on a comparative 
basis in terms of the type of the oppo¬ 
nents and of their offensive and defen¬ 
sive tactics 

II IS indeed a verv useful, handv vo¬ 
lume and deserves reading and re-rcad- 
mg by both players and coaches alike — 
J P. Thomas. 
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N ot the least of Bill Edrich's many 
services to Middlesex was to per¬ 
suade a young left-handed batsman 
from his own county of Norfolk to try 
his luck as a full-time cricketer. To be 
strictly truthful Peter Howard Parfttt 
did not need much pushing to set his 
feet in the direction of Lord's. Ever 
since his father, Alec, had laid down 
a practic^net (let it be noted with a 
marked wicket) on the garden lawn 
the game had run hot and strong in 
his blood. 

Nevertheless, Edrich’s timing, as 
ever, was good. Despite working hard 
for GCE “A" level examination (sub¬ 
jects: geography and zoology) Parfltt 
was told he could not be enrolled at 
Loughborough Colleges. With that 
decision went his chance of becoming 
a games-master. 

Within days of this disappointing 
news Parfltt went to Lord’s, and on 
January 11, 1955, he signed a contract 
with Middlesex. Only Edrich, of the 
county’s officials, had seen him play, 
but no great eloquence was needed in 
support of an all-rounder, still in his 
teens, who had headed both the bat¬ 
ting and bowling averages for Norfolk 
in the previous season. 

Now, nearly 11 years later, during 
his second visit to Australia, and with 


Js it fair to brand him, as many do, 
as nothing more than a good thrasher 
of less than the best bowling? Or is 
Parfltt who has promised so much, 
truly on the brink of greatness? I put 
the questions to him shortly before 
his departure for Australia. “1 honest¬ 
ly think,” he said, “that I played bet¬ 
ter in 1965 than 1 have ever done. 1 
felt I was a more complete batsman. 
For the first time I reached an ave¬ 
rage of 50, and only Colin Cowdrey 
and John Edrich were above me in the 
national averages. 

•‘Experience has to be bought ir\ 
cricket, sometimes dearly. I’m now 
approaching 30, and I feel I’m more 
composed and happy than I’ve ever 
been, particularly when I’m allowed to 
bat in my favourite position at No. 3. 
From schooldays onward.s I’ve taker; 
that position, that’s where I would like 
to remain throughout Australia. 

“On my last tour there the needs of 
the side forced me to go in first after 
T had done well in the first Test. I 
failed as an opener. I believe it is a 
specialist job. Certainly it wa.sn*t for 
me. I blame no one. It was just one of 
those emergencies always liable to oc- 
cur on tour. But it definitely unsettled 
me and put me back. I’ve always liked 
and preferred No. 3. For one thing I 


71 not out against an attack which in¬ 
cluded Sobers, Griffith and Hall). 

Appetite For Attack 

The summer of 1965 could be the 
second decisive turning-point in Par*^ 
fitt’s cricketing life. The first was 
brought about by Ian Bedford when he 
became captain of Middlesex in 1961. 
When Parfltt returned in 1959 after 
two years’ National Service he was 
obsessed with the theory that solid 
defence alone guaranteed success in 
cricket. He had two average seasons. 
Bedford changed all that. He told Par- 
iitt: “I want you to play as nature in¬ 
tended you to play. And that is to at¬ 
tack the bowling.'* 

Parfitl had been waiting to be set 
free Jovousiv he hit over 2.000 runs, 
including eight centuries, and deser¬ 
vedly won his first tour to India and 
Pakistan. From the first Parfilt has 
been particularly lucky in his advice. 
His father, who was a good club 
player, would not allow Peter, or his 
brother.*?, John, the elder, who played 
for Norfolk, or Richard, to play until 
they were ready to join a club of 
standing which played on true pitches. 

Both on the marled v icket in the 
back garden, and for h;i> clubs, Peter 


Waiting To Be Set Free! 


By ALEX BANNISTER 


tours to India, Pakistan, South Africa 
and New Zealand behind him. the sea¬ 
soned Parfltt can take satisfied stock of 
a coloured career. Inevitably there 
have been ups and downs, some trium¬ 
phs, some setbacks, but, apart from 
one misguided period, it has never, 
never been dull. 

Whatever his faults in technique and 
temperament Parfltt mercifully escapes 
cricket’s prevailing curse of character¬ 
less mediocrity. His successes stir the 
blood and come with a trumpeting 
flourish. His failures are whoppers. For 
Parfltt’s cricket faithfully reflects the 
characteristics of Parfltt the man- 
buoyancy, quiet pugnacity and pur¬ 
pose, impishly dkshed with impetuosity 
and moods of serious thought and 
critical self-examination. 

So far, his six centuries for England 
have all been against the weaker coun¬ 
tries. He began with 111 at Karachi in 
1962, and when Pakistan followed to 
England Parfltt scored centuries in the 
first, third and fourth Tests, and 
though he conceded his wicket early in 
search for quick runs in the fifth at 
the Oval his average for the series was 
113.33. Clearly the pace was too het 
Iso la.st. The other Test centuries wore 

India and New Zealand, but he has 
M^a^^close against Australia and 


feel better if the quick bowlers are 
still on when I first go in. You can 
nudge singles off the quicks better than 
the slows, and I’m a batsman who 
likes to get moving. 

A Happy Climax 

“One of my old troubles was start¬ 
ing. I suppose I was a bad starter. It 
is said a good many left-handers arc 
the same. Whether it’s specially true 
of left-handers I don’t know, but T 
used to feel tense. That tenseness re¬ 
turns now only if I have to bat lower 
in the order. There was one occasion 
last summer when I was plagued with 
apprehensions. It was in the Test 
against New Zealand at Lord’s. I came 
in for Ken Barrington, who’d been 
dropped for slow scoring in the pre¬ 
vious Test at Edgbaston. That in itself 
was an ordeal because Ken's a great 
player. Everyone expected me to get 
on with it from the word go. To make 
it worse I couldn't reach some of the 
bowling, and the longer I stayed the 
worse I began to feel. 

“I felt cramped anil tight, and I 
failed rather miserably. Fortunately T 
suffered no more pangs Un the other 
Tests, and I reached what was a happy 
climax for me at Scarborough. The 
innings I played against the Rest of 
the World was the sort of innings I 
would always like to play” (he scored 


was able to bat fearlessly and to make 
strokes in his formulative years, and 
this good fortune denied to so many, 
undoubtedly shaped his style and nou¬ 
rished his appetite for attack. 

Anaemic Occasion! 


When only 13 Parfltt, who was born 
at the village of Bilingford on Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1936, was chosen for the Junior 
Colts of Norfolk. He graduated at the 
Senior Colts, the Young Gentlemen of 
Norfolk, and when at the end of 199? 
the county decided to blood a young¬ 
ster the choice fell on Parfltt, left- 
handed batsman and leg-break bowler. 
Against Buckinghamshire at Ascot 
Park the blooding would seem to have 
been an anaemic occasion for he scor¬ 
ed one run and in three overs conced¬ 
ed eight runs without a wicket. 

For the next match, against Hert¬ 
fordshire, the youthful Parfltt was 12th 
man. Before his 18th birthday, how¬ 
ever, Parfltt made 131 off Kent's 2nd 
XI, ironically as an opening batsman. 
As his height shot up from 5 ft. 1 in. 
(l.55m) to 5 ft. 8| in. (1.74m) he 
found with his extra inches he could 
no longer bowl leg-breaks, so he me¬ 
rely switched to off-breaks, and soon 
had seven Hertfordshire wickets for 
43 runs in 25 overs at St. Albans. It 
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seems a pity he should bowl only oc¬ 
casionally now. 

Parfitt walks spring-heeled.* His 
agility and sharp eye makes him one 
of the best catches at gully; or in most 
positions close to the wicket, in the 
game. Indeed his reputation grew so 
rapidly that he once confessed to me 
he was worried by it. “Nowadays”, he 


said, “I am expected to catch every¬ 
thing. including passing .swallows.” 

As a footballer he was good enough 
to go on the bonks of Norwich City as 
an amateur, and also play for Weald- 
stone, a leading London amateur club, 
at left-half. Inevitably soc-eer had to 
make way in the end for cricket. In 
any case Parfitt. known a.s “Pufl” has 
been on tour each winter ^-’incc- IStil. 


Many of his Middlesex team-mates 
will have it that he is a left-handed 
Edric.h. Others, mindful of his impud-» 
ence and wide range of shots, prefer 
to liken him to a left-handed Denis 
Compton. Either comparison is flatter¬ 
ing. and the “Puff” may yet become a 
veritable hurricane.— (Indian Copy¬ 
right; By Special arrangement with 
Wcrld Sports, official magazine of the 
Briti.sh Olympic Association). 
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th fnatf'h bt'twot'n fh^ 

India Schf'.<r n-am ;,i\ tht' Hj a 
b'>urr»a ."‘'ladniH , fit^rnbay, eruj<-‘d r.- 

d*',.'*.'., i.'T' vjdi'isj, ho’^fOvar. tr;'.ff 
laiv' U/ cnc'k<*t 

Un:‘)Ca.s"nal rain, which mieniiptcd 
Ihf* / 4 arn^* t\s'ico on the last day (,» 
tJif* O'atch carrio to Ihf^ rescut of 
the Visitors The rnatrti brought in 
the many :\ fMoimsini^ laienl 

iH the ij')Uiitr\’ U't'iij ‘‘on he 

'‘V!t’a fTofxw !i unin/: and coa dooi; 
as intine stars A deficiency w'hjrh 
lias Iteea piaRUin/.' Inthan ' mehc' 
;di ihes<> v'Cars-dho absence 
paca* u Oh Stuff and vetV'm 

WriS in ('\iflence Ihiwiighout th^* 
match 

Vvdnninr, the Ui-v, die home 
chctt.'d to ba! on th( pra'^.sv ‘'t v- 
permiental wicketIn NuiTdev and 
S M Gavaskar, tin* countiy ha.'> 
luture opening;; buis. While Nai;- 
dev r ►ok on the ojTensive role, his 
luitru ^ revelled in defence. Nag- 



THE LONDON SCHOOlftOtfS POSE POP A GROUP PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
BRABOURNE STADIUM, BOMBAY, WHERE THCT PLAYED THE FIRST REPRESENTATIVE 
MATCH WITH THE INDIA^^ SCHOOLS. 


LONDON BOYS IN DRAWN GAME 


dev, who made his dcbul in the 
Ranji Trophy cricket championship 
this year for Gujerat, soon got into 
his strides. The opening attack of 
the visitors held no terrors for him. 
He rattled up runs w itti his punitive 
blade. The opening batsmen gave 
a promising start of 142 runs for no 
loss at lunch, with Nagdev 71 and 
Gavaskar 50 runs. 

Resumption aftei' lunch saw the 
prolific scorer of the home team, 
Nagdev, suffering from a pulled 
muscle and .so he did not stay at 
the crease for long. He was caught 
and bowled by off-spinner Moir for 
75 luns. Now Gavaskar dMinated 
the game. He scored llfUMtiS be¬ 
fore he was declared l6i|4><Hore wic 
kel to Boyers who operated with 


By V venkate:swaran 

the second new boll tea Gavas¬ 

kar was at the wickei U-r 250 nu 
nules and hod seven boundary luts 
in his score. He rev'i'lled in square- 
cuts and drives to the oft-side. With 
his delightful display Gavaskar 
has scored more than 700 runs this 
season mainly in the schools cncke? 
tournament. The home innings ter 
minated on the following day for 
295 runs after 30 minutes of play 
The visitors’ fielding failed to imp 
ress. 

The London boys started dis¬ 
astrously in their reply. N,uk 
and leiT-arm Saurashtra \y^w 
ler Parsana met wdth quick 
success when they had th*- 
wickets of R. Lewis and R. Payne 
The first two wickets fell for a <o 


of five runs only on the board 
The early reverse unsettled the vi¬ 
sitors for wickets were falling at 
regular intervals. They were un¬ 
comfortable against the epinners 
particularly off-spinner Regc and 
leg-spinner Arun Kumar. The only 
batsman to offer resistance waa 



S M. GAVASKAR (LEFT) AND R. NAG- 
DEV GOING IN TO OPEN THE INDIAN 
SCHOOLS* INNINGS. THE PAIR PUT OH 
142 RUNS. 



THE INDIAN SCHOOLS TEAM WHICH WAS HELD TO A DRAW BY THE LONDON 
SCHOOLBOYS AT BOMBAY. 
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left-hander Victor Brooks elder bro¬ 
ther of skipper John Brooks, who 
scored 65 runs and was the top- 
scorer of the team. Coming at the 
fall of the third wicket at 34, Vic¬ 
tor Brooks batted for 130 minutes 
and left when the total was 13X. He 
hit seven fours. After his exit the 
tailenders managed to avoid a fol 
low-on and the innings came to an 
end for 175 runs. 

The ' home team in its second 
knock turned out a sparkling per¬ 
formance. It went for runs right 


from the first delivery. Nagdev was 
in a gay-mood. He smote the bow¬ 
lers to all corners of the field to 
score 56 runs with the aid of seven 
fours in 46 minutes. Surinder Amar- 
nath, who was batting confidently, 
was run out unfortunately when 
Nagdev attempted an impossible 
run. Eknath Solkar applied closure 
at 114 runs for four wickets. The 
visitors were set the task-*of scoring 
235 runs in 202 minutes '^r victory. 
But stoppage of play for 50 minutes 
after lunch robbed the match of 


much of it.s Juslre. The batsmen 
were content to score singles to 
keep ^heir ends up. The play swung 
back to life and became interest¬ 
ing when they lost four wickets in 
the last 15 minutes, two of them 
in the last two deliveries. The visi¬ 
tors had made 98 runs for eight 
wickets. 

Eknath Solkar, the skipper of the 
home team, handled the bowlers at 
his command in an intelligent way. 
His field placements were also cle¬ 
ver, 
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CARR CARRIES ON! 


P ROBABLY the finest, inside-right in 
recent years in Madras, J. Carr 
has been the brains of the attack 
both of the Southern Railway and the 
State side for quite a number of years, 
and is now on the verge of retirement 
from the hockey scene. 

Born in Tiruchi and educated in 
the Campion High School there, Jim 
played hockey for his school from 1939 
to 1944, With hockey talent inborn, 
he straightway found a place in ^he 
then South Indian Railway team, when 
he joined that Railway in 1946. 

Playing for the S.I. Rly in the 
M.U.C. Gold Cup of 1948 Jimmy Carr 
had his first big success in top clas.‘«* 
hockey, when his team^ won the cup, 
beating the famous Hindustan Air¬ 
craft from Bangalore in the final. From 
that year onwards, Carr never looked 
back. He represented the Indian Rail¬ 
ways in the National hockey tourna- 


By ERIC BLANKLEY 

ment of 1949 and 1950. He became an 
automatic choice, at inside-right, for 
the Madras State eleven from 1951 to 
1963. He had the distinction of being 
in the State team that beat the Indian 
Olympic side one nil at Madras in 
1952. In 1955 more honours came his 
way, when the Madras State team, 
shared the honours with the Services 
in the National that year. With the 
m€?rgt^r of the S.I. Rly and the M. & 
S M. Rly into one, Jim continued to be 
the guiding light of the ncwly-form- 
ed Southern Railway team. His best 
year in local first class hockey waj 
1903 when his team, the Southern 
Railw'ay, performed the rare feat of 
winning the League Championship of 
the first division, plus all the local 
city tourneys and the Palamcottah 
hockey tournament as well, thus mak¬ 
ing a clean sweep that year. Once 
again last year the Southern Railway 
won the League. 


Cre’ative Forward 

Jim told me that in his long and 
enjoyable playing career, he likes to 
remember the Gdld Cup hockey tour¬ 
nament in Bombay 1954 as his best. 
He was playing for a Madras Eleven 
in the Gold Cup tourney. It beat the 
famous Punjab Police, and the Ser¬ 
vices on its way to the final, where it 
met and defeated the Pakistan Inde¬ 
pendents one nil to win the coveted 
trophy. I have known Jimmy Carr for 
a long time and have had the plea¬ 
sure of watching him in action several 
times. Slight of build, and with twink¬ 
ling feet, Jim played with his head 
and was a creative forward. Gifted 
with good ball control and clever 
stickwork, he was always a thorn in 
the side of opposing defences. An in¬ 
defatigable worker, he often fell back 
to the rescue of his defence when hard 
pressed, which proved beyond doubt 
his physical fitness. If Jimmy Carr 
had any weakness at a ' in his game, 
it was in goal-scoring, for although he 
scored many a vital goal for his side, 
I felt he could have got many more; 
with a little more accuracy and force 
in his final attempt. But Carr was a 



JIMMY CARR 


born schemer first and last, and I am 
afraid our State side is indeed going 
to find it a tough job to replace him. 
Certainly there is nobody at present 
in view to fill the gap. 

Carr|s advice to all .young for¬ 
wards is that they must remember that 
hockey is a team game and an exact¬ 
ing one. So a forward who wishes to 
reach the top must pay great atten¬ 
tion to his physical fitness first; next, 
besides practising stickwork and ball 
control, he must, develop a clear un¬ 
derstanding with his halfbacks and co- 
forwards. Last, but not least, he should 
not become individualistic and selfish 
in his game. Well, Jim has had a long 
and successful innings and he told me 
he is anxious to pack up. But, as I 
have said, the Southern Railway can 
ill afford to do without hun and so he's 
carrying on till a successor hoves in 
sight. 
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EXHIBITION 

HOCKEY 

AT 

VELLORE 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 

I N a lively and interesting exhibi¬ 
tion hockey mirch in which 
Bank (Madras) and Madras Stale 
Rest (Combined XI) were enga«- 
ed, the latter won by two goals t<* 
one. The match v»as held under the 
auspices of the North Arcot Diairirt 
Hockey Association, at Vellore on 
October 31. 

The Combined XI which includ¬ 
ed many State players, moved with 
better understanding and found no 
difficulty in winning with the able 
assistance of Susainathan, Ataullah 
Khan and. others. The defence of 
the Combined XI was upto the mark 
and almost the entire team played a 
great role in checking centre-for- 
forward Syed Ahmed, centre-half 
Syamsunder and right-back Kahim 
Khan of the State Bank. 


Kumaravelu, centre-forward of 
the Combined XI, gave it a riving 
start scoring a beautiful goal in the 
fifth minute when his volley hit the 
post and went in. There were attacks 
and counter-attacks till midway 
through and tb^'reafter the teams 
resorted to questionable tactics 
Slate Bank did not strike one as a 
perfect unit though it was good in 
midfield play. One indeed lost conn! 
of the several chanct's i1 missed In 


the meantime. jusL before the inter¬ 
val. Susainathan. skipper of the 
Coml>ined XI, dashed forward un¬ 
challenged and beat the goal-keep¬ 
er with a shot. 

State Biink shone only in patches 
and that too only towards the close 
of play, when its centre-forward 
Syed Ahmed scored its only goal. 
Mr T. P Venkatesaperumal, Dis¬ 
trict Educational Officer, presiding. 
Or. Ridda gave away the trophies. 
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TMI king and queen or THE ALI-INOIA VARSITY MEET, MAQBOOl AHMED OF OSMANIA (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND MISS 
SUNDESH SODHI OF PUNJABI (RIGHT) POSE AFTER THE PRESENTATION OF THE TROPHIES BY GEN. CARIAPPA, CHAIRMAN All- 
INDIA COUNCIL OF SPORTS, (THIRD FROM LEFT). AT EXTREME LEFT 1$ COL. 


r HE cream of the nation's young 
athletes was seen in action dur- 
ng the Inter-varsity athletics meet 
it Annainalainagar and, as expected, 
itfiss Sundesh Sodhi, India’s leading 
printer who has joined the Punjabi 
Varsity this year, stole the lime- 
ight. The four-day programme was 
5one through in splendid manner by 
he organisers who rose to the occa- 
ion despite the weather gods being 
inkind on the first two days. It was a 
lifficult task, especially for a Uni- 
^er.sity trying to put a show of thi.s 


nature for the first time and credit 
must be given to the excellent lead 
given by its famous Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. C- P. Ramaswami Aiyar, who 
took personal interest attending to all 
details. He was ably assisted, among 
others, by Dr. G. M. Sivasankar, 
Capt. Gopalakrishnan, Mr. K. R. Ra- 
jagopalan and Col. Sethuraman and 
Lt. Col. P. J. Menon of the N.C.C. 
but for whose hard work the meet 
could not have been finished within 
the scheduled time, with the first two 
days affected by rain. It was an ex- 


SETHURAMAN OF THE N.C.C. 

celleni job done by the ’Varsity au¬ 
thorities. With so many—as many as 
400 men and women—^taking part 
it was more of a pageant than a mere 
parade of athletes for Annamalai 
who had a taste of what a first class 
track and field meant. 

From all re.speots it was an ideal 
place for the conduct of such a meet 
of a national calibre. I think Annama¬ 
lai is ideally suited for holding such 
big games with a vast campus at its 
disposal. This facility, I do not think 
many of the universities in India pos¬ 
sess. They could very well develop and 
improve this for holding not only na¬ 
tional meets but even International 
meets. But before that could be at¬ 
tempted the track proper needs to be 
«nnverted into a bricklaid or even 


ATHLETICS 


AT 


Mis.s Siindcsh Sodhi of the Punjabi University was the cyno¬ 
sure of all eyes in the Inter-varshy track and field meet at 
Annamalainagfar when she swept the board winning as many 
as four events setting *new marks in three. Osmania*s 
Maqbool Ahmed excelled among imen taking the distance 
events with ease. 

By T. D, PARTHASARATHY 


ANNAMALAI 
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rinderlaid one. Also the holding of 
such meets requires top class equip¬ 
ment. 

Before going into the performances 
proper it would be of interest to note 
the many difficulties the participating 
Varsities face year after year in com¬ 
peting in these meets. These inter- 
varsity track and field meets could be 
made more interesting and on a par 
with the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association meets of the United States. 


As a matter of fact the NCAA meviT^ 
in the States are one of the top com¬ 
petitions in that country where many 
world records are broken. Many vic¬ 
tors from that meet represent their 
country in the Olympic Games and the 
performances in those NCAA mcet.s 
are taken into account also. If that be 
the case among the collegiate meets 
in the State.s why is it then in our 
country are these meet-; not so vilal. 
As has been said in many quarters 


thest arc only annual features when* 
the students forget the track and field 
on^e these meets are over. The cau¬ 
ses for track and field not catching 
up in the 'Varsities are that there 
are no proper facilities in most of 
the colleges. There are no tracks and 
even equipnient and that account for 
the couple of ’Var.sities like the Pun¬ 
jab and Kujukshetra cornering all 

Continued on next page 
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ATHLETICS AT ANNAMALAl 

Continued from previous page 


the glory in these meets li will be 
ihlciisling to note that of the 26 
times these meets were held 
Punjab has won it as many as 20 
tunes There is also no planned and 
graded track and field programme 
the year round It is limited to only 
annua] meets o* other meets for 
selecting the athletes There is 
also no systematic approach 
to training and no proper re- 
c Ignition of those who are good 
in track and field The academic staff 
docs not take any interest whatsoever 
in the athletics programme and too 
much of stress is laid on academic at¬ 
mosphere In a recent survey conduct¬ 
ed on these meets by coach Karan 
N.I.S. it was found thgi 
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hardly 10 per cent of the athletes 
from the ’Varsities had taken part 
in more than two organised compe¬ 
titions The situation regarding these 
competitions has not changed a bit in 
recent years. There should be at least 
five or SIX organised competitions at 
the college level Also an Indian Uni¬ 
versity team must compete with 
vocational bodies like Railways, Po¬ 
lice, Services, Post and Telegraphs, 
etc It would also be ideal to have 
dual meets among the nerby ’Var¬ 
sities like Bombay and Poona, 
Annamalai and Madras, Kera¬ 
la and Mysore, Punjab and Pun¬ 
jabi, Allahabad and Lucknow, etc 
There should also be fixed detailed 
programmes for three or four days 
of the meet which help m choosing 
athletes from various ’Varsities 
Ihe points system also needs to 
be changed For races longer 

MISS SUNDESH SOOHI OF PUNJABI 
UNIVERSITY, THE OUTSTANDING ATH¬ 
LETE OF THE MEET, WINNING THE 
BROAD JUMP WITH 4 PS METRES 


than the 200 metres all six 
athletes do not turn up for the 
final Many a time only four are 
seen running in the finals If we 
change the points system from 5 for 
win, three to second and one to third 
to 6,5 4, 3, 2 and 1 for first six places 
in individual events and from 10, 6 
and 2 to 12, 10, 8, 6, 4 and 2 for relay 
races it will be interesting 

Miss Sundesh Sodhi won the 100, 
200 and 400 metres in record time be¬ 
sides winning the broad jump and also 
anchoring in relay Manjith Walia from 
Kurukshetra excelled in the hurdles 
while Kerala’s Mary set a new mark 
in the javelin Among men, Osmania's 
Maqbool Ahmed won the 1,500, 5,000 
and 10 000 metres setting a new mark 
m the last mentioned while Mohinder 
Singh of Kurukshetra claimed the 
lump double and Bahadur Singh of 
Punjab won the weight double 


HURDUNG STAR, MISS 
MANJITH WALIA OF 
KURUKSHETRA, WHO SET 
A NEW MARK OF 13 0 
SECONDS IN THE HEATS 
IN THE BO METBSS HUR¬ 
DLES 





SUNDESH (622), SETTING A NEW RECORD IN THE 200 
METRES WITH 26.2 SECONDS BEATING GEORGINA WAKE- 
FIEID (6S8) AND MANJITN WALIA (571). 
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BASKETBALL 

IN THE STATES 


E topic “Basketball in America’" 
is a vast subject. Basketball is 
the third most popular professional 
sport in America compared to Ame¬ 
rican football and baseball. But it 
ranks second to football in the college 
circles. Though basketball is classi¬ 
fied as a Winter sport, it is the most 
popular indoor sports played in Ame¬ 
rica to-day, mixed with colour and 
pageantry which includes band and 
cheer-leaders etc. Many university 
gymnasia and field houses can easily 
accommodate 1.'>,00U to 20,000 specta¬ 
tors. Those gymnasia will be pack¬ 
ed to capacity for most of the games. 

There are four main categories of 
basketball played in America to-day. 
Prote.^sional basketball is a big busi¬ 
ness which comprises a majority of 
the ex-top college players who turn¬ 
ed Pro after their college careers. 
Most of the college basketball players 
enter the professional arena only 
after completing their educa¬ 
tion, unless, of course, the 
players are thrown out of the 
cfolleges due ito low academic ave¬ 
rages or some other reasons. Fur - 
thcr, the Pro ba.sketball teams never 
try to recruit any college player 
while he i.s .still playing for the coll¬ 
ege. According to National Collegiate 
Athletic Association rules, a student 
is eligible to repre.sent his college or 
university only three times during 
his under^aduate days. Further, he 
is not eligible to represent his college 
or university in his freshman year 
(the first year of his college career). 
This rule applies to all the colleges 
and universities with an enrolment 
of over 750 students. If the enrol¬ 
ment is less than 750 .students, th^'n 
the .student will be eligible to piay 
in his Ireshman. year. No graduate 
student is eligible to participate in 
Inter-collcgiate sports. 

Almost all the world renowned 
^rofesslAinal basketball players in¬ 
cluding Bill Russell (6* 10”, one of 
the greatosti all-time basketball 
guards in history and who now plays 
for the world Champion Boston Cel¬ 
tics) is from the University of San 
!EVancisco. Similarly, Wilt Chamber- 
lain (7*-r\ the basketball pheno¬ 
menon and the greatest of all the 
players who has scored 100 points 
individually in one game) is from 
the University of Kansas. Chamber- 
lain who was considered to be the 
hinlhest paid Pro basketball player 
till now —^moore than $1,00,000—is 


By D. N. RAJANNA 


equalled by Bill Russell of Boston 
Celtics. Another basketball player, 
Oscar Robinson, who is equally great 
as any other player in history and 
who is the mainstay of the Cincinnati 
Royals is from the University of Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Controllirig Body 

The other categories are the College 
basketball, the High School basket¬ 
ball and the Industrial league. Bui 
the Collcgo ba.sketball is the mo.st 
popular of all the four. 

The NCAA or Th<* National Col- 
liegiate A\thletic Association is the 
chief controlling body for all the TTni- 
ver.sity College athletics in America 
The word “Athletics’ is used to de¬ 
note all sports including track and 
field, unlike in India, where athletics 
means only track and lU'ld. The 
NCAA has more than 500 univ('rsHi<‘>» 
and Colleges as its members Accord¬ 
ing to the NCAA rules, the Varsity 
ba.sketball season .starts on October 
15 each year and ends on March :U. 
No Univer.sity or College is pi'rinit- 
ted to practise* or participate in any 
game, either before or after these 
dates. The main purpose of this rule 
is to give equal time and opportunity 
for all the teams. 1’he ba kethall s^'a- 
son is divided into two periotls- l^re- 
Season and Regular Season. Pre-Sea¬ 
son basketball starts on October 15 
and goes up to December I. Regu¬ 
lar season .starts on December 1 and 
ends on March 31. During Pre-sea¬ 
son, most of the time is spent by the 
coach to put the players into shape or 
condition as well as for organi^fd 
practice. All the players have to un¬ 
dergo physical exaohiination Iwfore 
the commencement of the pre-season 
training. As a conditioning programme 
the majority of the coachc's use 
weight training exercises. For the 
last 3 or 4 years, the Isometric Sys¬ 
tem of training, which is a new con¬ 
cept of developing strength, is being 
followed by many universities. The 
two time National Champion, Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati, followed this 
mcltihod during its heyday. By this 
method, the player develops strength 
and power by applying force against 
an immovable object There is no 
movement involved in this system of 
exercises. The time in doing these 
exercises is very short compared to 
weight training exercises. Further, a 
player can participate in the Isome¬ 
tric system of exercises every day 


Lfnlikq alternate days as in weight 
training. But recent studies have in¬ 
dicated very little proof about the de¬ 
velopment of muscular endurance as 
well as cardio-respiratory endurance 
in this .system of exercise. 

Excellent Method 

I,t is an eslabli.shed' facit that the 
plciyers niu.st be in top condition to 
achieve best results. This applies to 
the players of all sports. Hence, regu¬ 
lar and str(’nuous activity is neces¬ 
sary to maintain maximum body effi¬ 
ciency. To mif'nlaiii complete niue" 
cidar cHiciency one must participate 
in activities that require the exer- 
oi.so of all musei OS. .since many of 
our sports and games exerci.^e the 
.same set of muscles repoali'dly. Weight 
training has been proved to be an ex¬ 
cellent method for developing, mus¬ 
cular strength, musculiir endurance 
and speed of movmcnt. Hence, weight 
training has bc‘cn used by a majority 
of the coachf's as a means of cendi- 
lioning their playeTs both during pre- 
season as well <liiring ofT-season. but 
not diu’ing the season. It is not advisa- 
hie to participate in weight training 
during the season. In addition the 
coach will conc('ntrate on the fun<la- 
mentals of skills and techniques as 
well a.*? various basketball drills, tac¬ 
tics in oft once and defence etc., 
Usually, each practice session is held 
not Ic’ss than 2 V 2 to 3 hours per day 
and 0 days a week. The coach will 
also make use of the black board to 
teach and explain vnrio- s 
and defence patterns and tactics 
the game. Drinking and 
isfricily prohibttod during the entire 
season. All the players arc insure ! to 
cover medical care and injuries both 
during and regular games as well as 
during travel. FiSch team is looked 
after by a physician and a qualified 
trainer who will always be availnhle 
to render first aid as well as to pre¬ 
vent athletie iniuries. All coache*' be¬ 
lieve that the players must be physl* 
cally fit and mentally alert to give 
better performance. In order to 
achieve this, they keep a close watch 
over filie players about their sleep, 
rest and diet as well as their personal 
and psychological problems. 

Mainstay 

The coach is a very important per¬ 
son in American Sports. He Is consi¬ 
dered to be the mainstay of the team^ 

Continued on next page 
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Continued from pievious page 

The name and fame of Ihe coach de¬ 
pends i‘iiUreJy on Iho success or de¬ 
feat pf his loam during the season. 
Since, so much importance is attach¬ 
ed to the job of the coach, niany 
coache.T go all out to win by all mean.. 
The authorities of many big time' uni¬ 
versities and tlu!ir loyal supporter., 
specially- th(‘ Alumni- arc so much 
victory minded that they want to see 
a winning learn always. Many univer¬ 
sities in America are noted for Ih'dr 
football arul basketball teams tlrin 
their acadr'rnic programmes. Similar¬ 
ly, the names of many I'oachc': ; re 
rnon* p(»]3';lar and rc'nowned arm.rig l 
the student body and the public drm 
the Preskhmt (Vice-Chancellor) of 
the University. The coach i.s a 
highly respeetc'd and popular mem¬ 
ber of the community. There arc 
many big time c‘oar‘he.s who make 
more money than many Presidents 
of several Universities in the Nation. 

Such being the case, the po’^ition of 
the coach i.s alway.s unslabh^ in rnTcv 
situations. Last year, many eoacht's 
were “fired” from their jobs because 
of the losing streak of their loams dur¬ 
ing the last season. 

Since Iht' ^tr.ndard of basketball 
has ri.sen so high in rcent years the 
coach approaches and Iric's to solve 
every problem from the scienliOc point 
of view. There are as many difTc'rent 
methods or patterns of coaching as 
there are coar.‘he.s in the U.S. The one 
described in this article is just an 
example and an outline of tlu‘ me¬ 
thod and tactics u.scd during the train¬ 
ing. 

Rankings 


The regular sea.son starts on Dec¬ 
ember 1, and ends on March .'11. It is 
the peruHi during which .scheduh'd 
games arc played. According to I he 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa¬ 
tion rules, each team is allowed to play 
not more than 26 games per season. 
But a team c.an play two scrimmages 
or practic e games during the nre- 
season. In .such a ease, these two 
games should be within 26. Ne 
scheduled game will be play¬ 
ed before December 1 Most of 
the games are played during the sea¬ 
son on a home and aw'ay series (each 
teem play mg a home and away game 
with a particular team). Dale.s for the 
different games an* scheduled oven 
one to two years in advanc<*. Under t>o 
circumstances wall a scheduled game 
be postponed or cancelled. Rain or 
shine, the teams will keep un to the 
time and date of schedule; Even if 
all the players aiv on the injured li.*:!, 
still the college will fulfil the enga¬ 
gement with the available players The 
word “postponement” is never heard 
in the field of athletics. Thi.s applies 
to all sports played both in High School 
and College Divisions. It was my ex¬ 
perience to travel 200 to IlOU miles by 
cars in 10 to 15 inches of snow tci ful- 
IR our basketball engagements anNi re- 
tite. the sfluoae night after the game. 


At the end of the basketball season, 
IJie NCAA conduct two champion.shij) 
loi.'rnan <‘n1s, each on a knock-out or 
elimination basis to decide the Cham¬ 
pion of the Nation. One tournament is 
exclusively for the Universities wilh 
a big enrolment and the other for 
colleges with a small enrolment. This 
year, the University of California, Los 
Angeles, won the NCAA Champion¬ 
ship for the second year in succ(*s.sion. 
Majority of the teams which parti¬ 
cipate in the NCAA Championship 
find their Vjerth by winning the Re¬ 
gional Conferences (Regional League 
tournaments). In addition, the Nation’s 
top-rated teams are invited to parti¬ 
cipate. United Press Int(*rnational as 
well as Associated Pro^s Tntf*rnationaI 
conduct separate weekly, pools. Moio 
than 100 well known sports writers in 
tnc Nation ca^t their vott*s every w^ech 
to decide the Nation’s Top Ten Teams. 
They take into con^deration »*rjch 
team’s Number of lo.ss. Number of win. 
Points scored for and against, Foul 
shots made and missed, offensive and 
defensive rebounds taken, etc This 
ranking will go on till the eml of the 
.‘'Oason. 

ScQuts* Reports 

American coaches always believe ui 
haid work, careful planning and ima- 
giiiativc strategy. Hence, coaches will 
try to know as much as possible about 
their opponents by reviewing their 
records, past and present and analys¬ 
ing their offensive and defensive pat¬ 
terns. All Pro-teams as well as many 
Universities have scouts who will go 
round and watch the opponents wliom 
they arc supposed to play during the 
season. Then, they will make a de¬ 
tailed report to the coach about their 
opponent’s strong and weak points. 
This report will enable the coach to 
know their opponent’s best scorers, 
patterns or plays they use. whether 
they use a fast break, whether it is a 
running learn or a passing team, I heir 
rebounding capabilities and from what 
position they do most of their shoot¬ 
ing. Do they shoot from the outside 
or arc they deadly from inside*^ 
Around the Key? Do they use single 
pivot or double pivol^ The tj^pe of 
oif.ense and defence patterns they 
play. This will also enable the coach 
to know W'hether his onponents will 
use h Zone defenc'e or M’an-to-Mnn, 
a press or a combination of all tht 
throe. If it is Zone defence, what kind 
of Zone will they use: 2-1-2; 2-3; 1-2- 
2; 1-3-1: 

The scouts’ report will help the 
coach to match the players according 
to height and speed, if the opponent.s 
are using man-to-man defence. Hence, 
thc' coach has to teach his team alter¬ 
nate offensive and defensive plans to 
use it according to the situation. Man's 
roac'hes believe and keep in mind both 
in their methods and strategy, the Re- 
•-■carch Study done in the Springfield 
College in 1957 which has clearly es¬ 
tablished the fact that the teams whi'^h 
stress defence in practice, generally 
were more successful than those that 
stressed offence. With shooting percen¬ 
tage rising each year, while playing 
offence, the coach also considers as 
important the rebounding possibilities 


and- the retreat to defence in order to 
be efficient. Hence, many coaches will 
give prime consideration for the offen¬ 
sive and defensive rebounds. Since 
it is a fallacy to assume that superior 
height alone will ensure control of the 
rebounds, the coaches will always try 
to make the players understand that, 
conditions being equal, thc more alert, 
better drilled rebound conscientious 
boy will retrieve more rebounds than 
an opponent who may be con.sidcrabU 
tall. In order to achieve success, they 
will teach, explain and make them 
practise thc four basic princip’es of 
Rebounding: 1. Positioning, 2. Captur¬ 
ing the Rebound, 3. Proleating the Re¬ 
bound, 4. The Outlet. Most of tlie 
’Varsity games are filmed so that the 
tile coach will have the opportunity 
to show the same* to the players affor 
the game and point out and e^mlnin 
the mislake.s for future guidance. 

Warm-up Drills 

Thoi.'gh coaches differ in their me¬ 
thods and apprpaeh, stiJl a majority 
of them concentrate on the funda¬ 
mentals and basketball drills. Sinc.^ 
Foul Throw tihooling considered as 
one of the most important aspects of 
the game both Pro as w *11 as College 
coaches insist that every player on the 
squad practise it at least 15 to 20 mi¬ 
nutes every day at the end of the orac- 
licc session. Pre-Game warm-un iVills 
arc also employed as part of the nr^c- 
tice se.ssion sinec the .‘^amc drills arc? 
used to warm up before eac'h game 
This may la.st 15 to 20 minutes. Coa¬ 
ches as well as players have comple¬ 
te faith in the benefits they get from 
warm-up drills. Scientifically, there 
are no two oninions about th<^ bemef'ts 
of warm-up oxerci.sc's or drills. In ad¬ 
dition. Fast break drills are also 
practised every day. 

T^astly, there i.s the Industrial T ea¬ 
gue where big industries have learns 
like H.A.L. and Telephone Industry in 
Bangalore. These are amateur teams. 
After the college career, a player has 
to join an industrial team or to turn 
Pro. There i.s no olhc?r chance of con¬ 
tinuing his playing career since there 
are no private amateur baske+hall 
teams as in India. There is neither 
Stole nor National Championsldu for 
men as we are having in India. Hut 
the»*e are well organised and very well 
rerognisod Slate Championship tour¬ 
naments for High Schools hut no Na¬ 
tional Championship. Similarly there 
is neither State ncjr National Chani- 
pionship for Women. Very little com¬ 
petitive basketball is organisf*d for 
women in America. 

Prarficc of Fundamentals 

Before concluding my article, as a 
person who was connected closely and 
intimately with the Basketball Fede¬ 
ration of India in general and My.sore 
State in particular, I sincerely would 
like to state that ba.sketball in India 
has established itself as one nf the 
major sports and has a bright future. 
It is high time that the participant.^ 
as well as the people connected with 
the promotion of this sport devoted 
more energy, time and effort tc im¬ 
proving ttm standard q£ the game from 
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a scientific point of view. This re¬ 
quires ‘hard work’ both on the prirt 
of the players a.s well as the promo¬ 
ters. We are fortunate that wc tan 
play basketball all through the year 
and participate in many tournaments. 
Competition is good. But, merely prac¬ 
tising and participating in tourna¬ 
ments will not help m improving die 
standard of the game or the players. 
To give better performance, players 
need strong arms, and strong legs. 
They also need big size heart and lung 
capacity. Hence, all players must par¬ 


ticipate in a regular and systemalie 
weight training programme except 
during the .season. Playc’rs must he jn 
lop physical condition for any kind of 
sports to 'ichieve best result;. This in¬ 
quires. self-discipline and the right 
kind of attitude on the part of the 
players. All players must avoid sirx k 
ing and drinking. IMayers Jiave 

well baianced diet, propi'r rest 
sleep. All playt'rs inusl try lo parti¬ 
cipate, in one or more other sp'^rt '. to 
improve agility, flexibility, and speed 
of movement. All playiTs must .spi’nd 


at least 20 to 30 minute.s every day to 
prarti.‘5e foul sh(K)ting. All players 
should not think low of the fundamen¬ 
tals, in Mead, they must pra Use every 
day such fundamentals as Jay-up 
shots, one-handed jump shots, pivot¬ 
ing. screening, etc. Players must 
.'-pend more time in practice of the 
fundamentals (jf .skills and leehniques 
than aelual play. Half-court piay is 
heller suited for practice than full- 
court play. 

Always remember, the harder you 
work, the gn*ati‘r will be the success." 



Millions of hearts heating as one. 

Small rivulets blowing into a mighty river. 

Sueh is our free society of many 
communities living together in 
peace and harmony. This society is 
worth preserving, worth fighting 
for. Remember, your neighbour is 
as important to this society as you. 

ONE GREAT COUNTRY 

ONE GREAT PEOPLE 
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SrOAT ^ PAStIMi 


Israel's New Deal 
For Sports 

Relaxation, sport and recreation in the heart o£ nature. That 
is the purpose behind the enterprises that will promote 
vacation centres in and around Tel Aviv, in Israel. 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


ORK hold and play well. That 
seems lo be the motlo in Israel 
to-day, judging by the nurnb(?r ol’ 
sport and vacation centres that aie 
springing up all over the country. 
Both young and old arc becoming 
sport-minded in a country whore 
hard work is not only a habil but 
almost a law of the land. And, since 
sporis mean plaving the game and 
relaxing ii. idea' surroundings, it is 
little wonder that the necessary cen¬ 
tres are springing up with .such ra¬ 
pidity 


sonal camps for as many as five to 
eight hundred children each, these to 
be situated at an appropriate dis¬ 
tance from the adults camp. Each o£ 
these two camps will be a unit in 
itself, coinplele with all the necessary 
services and facilities. 

A Number of Restaurants 

Nothing is being spared to make the 
National Park as attractive and as 
convenient as possible, with various 
facilities lor the large number of 
people expected lo visit it. 



A good example of whal is being 
done, and how, is the conversion oJ 
seventeen hencired dunams in their 
entirety into an area for parks, sports, 
vacations and tourist attractions. 
This area is on a spot on the Muni¬ 
cipal boundary between the towns of 
T& Aviv and Herzhya. A significant 
factor in the planning of this sporis 
area is the stress that has been laid 
on the laying out of the balh.ng 
beach. This strip of land, which stret¬ 
ches extensively, has been designed 
to accommodate as many as 150,(100 
bathers. 

The sports area in its enlirety has 
been earmarked for relaxation and 
recreation ol various sorts, with lirsl- 
rate facilities for camping, lor boat¬ 
ing on lakes that have specially been 
created for the purpose and for water 
sports on the beach On a partii'ular 
spot in the spcirls area, a 200-dunam 
youth town is to be .set up. 

A National Park 

Planned on an ambitious scale is 
the National Park that is to be built 
in Tel AVlv. Stretching over an area 
of 4,200 dunams, the park will have 
playing fields, bowling greens, cycl¬ 
ing and bridle paths and courts for 
basketball, handball and tennis. 
There will also be areas reserved for 
swimming pools and Fair Grounds. 


Although camping grounds arc 
usually associated with natiare pre¬ 
serves and deep woods, this National 
Park will have a special area reserv¬ 
ed for such a purpose. As planned at. 
present, this camp site will consist of 
a cipsed .PWP for adults, who will, 
Hsfcted, in most cases be tou- 
pathp ihcludlhg bath^ 
jjjrw^jjmd two 


There will, for instance, be an am¬ 
phitheatre, fully equipped lor the 
scree.ning of films, and as many as 
three restaurants, one of which will 
be of the highe.st standard po.ssible, 
and .so designed that, when required, 
it can also function as a night club. 
There will, in addition, be kiosks 
w'hcre hot and cold drinks, as well 
as sandwiches and snacks, will be 
served. 

In this manner, in this and other 
areas in Israel, wide areas are being 
converted into areas for sports and 
reel cation. Very significant, in this 
context, is the large number of swim¬ 
ming pools that are springing up all 
over the country for the spurt of 
which one good reason may have 
been the recently held Maccabiah 
games. 

Training of Children 

Apart form providing sport and 
all that it implies for young and old 
alike, .vomo ol the.se swimming pools 
are intended to provide training and 
in.stiuction for school children. Many 
old and obsolete pools are thus being 
demolished, aiui in their place are 
rising the modern, fully-equipped 
ones intended to serve as places of 
relaxation as well as instruction. 

In almost all cases, these pools, as 
well as other sports facilities, are 
becoming pos.sible through the inte¬ 
rest, enthusiasm and co-operation of 
the respective Municipality. This 
official attitude is most helpful and 
beneficial in the allocation of land 
and the granting of other civic faci¬ 
lities. 

Several other sports centres hav6 
^ been set up> adl ot w|ijch^ lire 


la ted to attract the sports-minded 
youth from various parts of the coun¬ 
try. At various clubs, for instance, 
lighted basketball courts have been 
installed, and these have already 
proved to be very popular. 

Gymnastics Halls 

Apart from encouraging and pro¬ 
moting sports and other forms ol re¬ 
laxation, Municipalities in Israel are 
also arranging ine scUmg-up or gym¬ 
nastics hails, all built on the mOoL up- 
toldate lines, all properly and fully 
equipped and all located in appropri¬ 
ate surroundings. The growing popu¬ 
larity of these halls is a sure indica¬ 
tion that their number will increase 
in due course. Already, during the 
last five years or so, a large number 
of gymnastics halls, complete witn 
sheds, have been constructed in ele¬ 
mentary and secondary .schools a.’ 
over the country. This means that 
sporting activities and health-promot¬ 
ing exercise have become an integral 
part of the pattern of education in 
the coumry. 

What does all this mean? One of 
the many things that they obviously 
do mean is that Israc a nation as 
small in size as in population, is de¬ 
termined lo do all that is possible, to 
keep her people happy and healthy 
through the work-hard-and-play- 
welJ philosophy. Con.sidcring that 
this philosophy is being pursued in a 
country where time and space are 
both limited, what is happening in 
Israel, sports-wi.se, is significant, as 
much for Israel as for other develop¬ 
ing (ountries of Asia and Africa. 

A country whose people are strong 
and healthy in limb is also one whose 
man-power is strong and secure in 
mind. Israel, therefore, is develop¬ 
ing as much on her fields of sport as 
she is doing in her other, and di¬ 
verse, fields of national life. 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 
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Japanese Spare 
No Sports 

By V. HUBERT DHANAHAJ 


R esonant and rhythmic inuf-ic. 

typically JapancKe in character, 
broke through the air on a bright 
summer morning. Peeping throi ;*h a 
window of the Tozanso Jnternanoml 
Centre in Gotomba, which 
again^^t the famous Mount F'uji I no¬ 
ticed a group of people engaged i.i 
cvcrcise. ’1 here were boys, girls and 
middle age men and women ^/ho 
went through certain physical meve- 
ments seriously, but in the most na¬ 
tural way. They had no uniform cos¬ 
tume and there seemed to be no oi- 
ganised arrangement of ihe partici¬ 
pants. Alter perfoiming a seiii's of 
prescribed movements related to cal¬ 
listhenics, the .session which lasted 
about iilleeij minutes came to an 
end. But, they were there promptly 
the next day and every day to do 
the same thing, of course, with varia¬ 
tions in movements. 

My enquiry and investigation re¬ 
vealed some interesting A few 

teenagers eamping clo.;e to a resi¬ 
dential spot came outdoors early 
morning lor thiur keep-tit work out 
and some ntluTs voluntarily joined 
thL’in. The music w^as the special fea¬ 
ture of a radio programme, coming 
Irorn a local bi nadcnslmg statirm. 
Tlie es eru'c of the w'hole thing was 
that parlicjpalion wa.s .spontaneous 
and evei*y action was done with a 
purj)ose. Tills is a di.stincti\'(' feature 
of the Japnnesi' Society and the peo¬ 
ple, irrc'spective of age, take to sports 
in order to make the body beautdul 
and grdn meaningful experience.s. 

As .summer .sids in, the Jap.s feel 
that the whole work! is before them 
and they spare nothing. Men and 
women willingly seek exercises for 
i-ultivating graei’fulness and strength 
snd sports for pleasurable pasthne. 
Rowing becomes an universal acti¬ 
vity and thousands take part in major 
team sports. To add to the daily 
events comes the folk <iance festival, 
both in urban and rural areas. A 
summer dance programme, usually 
held at night, is colourful, lively and 
interesting, ’^^eople of all ages and 
both sexes, dressed in gorgeous 
“kimono” dance in simple style a 
rommon tune which is invariably 
vibrant and catchy. A small group of 
experienced dancers lead the way 


from a highly I’levated stage and Rie 
others niove in a larg»‘ I'lrcli*. Music 
i.s heard tlirough the public ackuH'SS 
.-yslern and the beating of a giant 
drum goes on to give dirc'ctions amt 
keep up the rhythm. M'he informal 
atmo.sphere is indicated by tlie fad 
•he p,ji iicipant.s join and drop out a.s 
and when they likt'. Of coursi', lliert' 
are always somt' on the .side lines 
who Keep saying “hc\sl dancers go in 
only im the last day” and this is 
known in Jaiian as a popular jokt'' 

'I’he natural waters attract Ihe 
young and old alike. Almost every 
lake, whether it i.s large or small, is 
t'ully made n.se of lor boatmg, t'e h- 
mg and occasional swimmoig. The 
riverddi' develops the look of a mo- 
dt'rri beach and hen* the* family as a 
whole is involvc'd m some kind of 
recreation or thi* other. Pov', and 
girls 1 ‘iding motor bikes, scoc'ters anti 
nicycles can be si'en evc^vwhen*, 
e\t>l()rmg and enjoying II is TnteresS 
ing to n(;t(' that many of thc'in work, 
full lime or part time*, dm mg Ihi* 
.summer vac;ili .n, and yet tlc'y don't 
miss the sporting aclivilic'S 7nilu>— 
Irious and hard working the Japa¬ 
nese go all out m eved thing they 
undertake .so that tin* lie.sl <-an hr 
achieved. 'Phe fun element in .-port is 
rcspi’cted, but participation in gene¬ 
ral is disinciined to lightness. 

Organised forms of ‘^port lik^* b-^d- 
inintcjn, Vvilleyball, swimming ludo, 
gymnastics and basketball. In num- 
tion but a fi'w, are always pnnulat. 
Indoor and outdoor siiorts facilities 
are utilised to the fullest extent and 
it is a thrill to watch enthuiiastic 


ju'aetiees in progrc'.vs. Spc*c“ial mention 
iu're nUiSt be maile ol the Olympic 
Swimming Pool and the Korakum 
Juuu ( eijire in Tokyo, which 1 had 
tile pnviii'ge of vi iting, where hund- 
ivus of young men and women pour 
in evi iy day to rec*eive training, it is 
;:ma/.mg that neither time nor space 
IS lost and tins in general applies 
to the eouniry as a whole All a\ ail- 
.’u'le indoor and outdoor aii*as are 
p c»p rly uulised lor useful purpc).>es, 
ineuiding games aii<J .spons. All kinds 
ol .sporting aelivitic's go on through¬ 
out the yeai and behind all these is 
the gt'nuine desire ol the average 
.lap to exerei.se his or her body evc*iy 
chj> .so as to kec'p fit and enjoy life 
If) iiie itdl. 

p].xer<‘ise has always been a verit- 
ai)li' pari cd' Man’s lile Some of the 
nioijvi'.s to engage in iihysical activity 
. j'pear niiKiie, otnc'rs app**ar to be 
iuciuirecl and to result from training 
ami enviroiinu'nlal ojjportunity. A 
known fael, all human behaviour re- 
fiivsents jnleiaclion.s between ele¬ 
ments o[ nature and the various for- 
e« .s ol Ihe environment. The urge to 
engage in ahy.sieal infivc.*ment.s which 
provides an inner .satisfaction to the 
participant is present in the more 
c*omplex and organised activities as 
\\i‘ll as in 'he simple games. Foi the 
developinc'nt of any nation, sport is 
certainly a necessity and a.s fich, in 
a country like India, where only a 
small percentage of the population 
evince interest m sports and games, 
(here is a need to build up interest 
and provide better facilities. Tha 
right type of eonseifiu.sncss has to be 
crea',c*d and we may do well to emu¬ 
late the hi'althy practic-os of the Japs. 
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F arm house club gave a 

consistently convincing perfor¬ 
mance [u regaiii the Maaras State 
Tennis Association’s league cham- 
pionc^hip for the Srinivasa Iyengar 
Shield, winning seven out of the nine 
matches in the three fixtures of the 
final round played in October last. 
The Madras T’enni i Cub and 
Soul hern Railway shared second place 
with lour matches each, with M.C.C 
“A”, the holder, fourth getting three 
points. 

It was a welcome feature that 
as many as 18 teams engaged 
themselves in fixtures twice a 
week with a total of 203 matches (at 
the rate of three per lixlure witfi 
very few left unplaycd). This meant 
that for two days every week about 
90 players wen* in action in serious 
matches which should go a long way 
towards providing mateh-play expe¬ 
rience. A large number of matches 
went to three sel.'s indicating keenness 
in competition. In the final rounds. 


Tennis Topics 


craft. S. Krishnan, who had impressed 
as a junior a few years back, reveal¬ 
ed an excellent service and powerful 
smash, but oil the ground, he was 
making stereotyped returns. With 
variation of length and direction, he 
should prove a potential doubles play¬ 
er of the future. 

S. Rangarajan, the skipper of the 
team, impres.sed in the Zone matclie.^ 
with his clever and steady play, re¬ 
vealing good retrieving power. He 
scored a fine victory with S. K. Srini- 
vasan over the Mylapore Club ‘ B” 
pair of V. Narayanaswamy and Vepa 
Krishnan. P. R. Seshadri did consis¬ 
tently well in earlier matches, his best 
being the win with S. Kri.shnan over 
the T’Nagar Social Club pair of N. 
Kavichandran and I. Lakshmankumar 

Farm House “A” prevailed mostly 
due to its retrieving ability, playing 
the same pairs in all matches in the 
final phase. In the “B” Zone ties it 
dropped only two matches, when Kri- 


member of the team, was good in 
patches. 

The Southern Railway had its best 
season in the league and, but for a 
.•-.en.sational reverse in the vei^ first 
match of the final round, losing all 
three matches to Farm House ‘A’, 
could have had a good chance of win¬ 
ning B. S. Seshadri of Mysore reveal¬ 
ed excellent form with his service and 
drives. G. Palani was not at his best 
in this first fixture and was not as 
consistent as of old. K. Gopal Rao pair¬ 
ed successfully with Seshadri using 
hi.s all-round .skill. Kri.shna Rao’s pe¬ 
culiar top-spin backhand was specta¬ 
cular but not consistent. Left-handed 
S. Viswanathan and M. Viswanathan, 
usually of the defensive type, played a 
fast game towards the end and took 
credit for beating S. R. Subramaniam 
and G. Mohan Rao. 

In the “A” zone. Southern P.ailway 
and M.C.C. “A ’ lied for first place 
with the former winning the crucial 


Farm House Regains League Title 

K. S. NARASIMHAN 


out of 18 match(*s eight went the full 
length. Almost all prominent colle¬ 
giate players and State ranked play¬ 
ers took part. 

Farm House “A” took credit for los¬ 
ing only two matches out of the 23 
played in the ‘B’ zone and twm more 
alone in the final round. Rabi Venka- 
tesan, the State’s No. 2, who ha.s had 
quite a good foreign tour, with a nr j - 
eworthy win over Martin Mulligan 
the Australian .star, was the team’s most 
prominent player. Pairing up with 
Major S. G. Snnivasan. he maintain¬ 
ed an unbeaten record. 

Anand Amntra.i, the .schoolboy .star, 
who has done remarkably well for a 
lad under 14 in his very first .senior 
season and S. Srinivasan, the former 
University captain, wen the maximum 
number of matehe.s a.s a pair in the 
entire league, loMng only one. in the 
final fixture again.sl M.C.C. “A”, btiing 
beaten by the sc'asoned M. V. G. Appa 
Rao and S. H. Subramamam in three 
sets. Anand was consistent with his 
drives and earned points with his 
backhand volli’y but should iniprove 
this stroke much more in re peet of 
depth and cl'r*^(aion. His smashing was 
better than in the early t>arl of the 
season but calls fur further improvc*- 
menl. He should be faster in taking 
the net. 

S. Srinivasan utilised his expe- 
riviiee to great benefit lobbing and 
smashing well. At limes he wa.s pront* 
to be erratic due to ineorrocl footwork. 

M. V. Krishnakumar, the Cam- 
bndge Blue and S. Krishnan ff/rmed 

lund*- The 
xecuied a 
imparting 
ill 


the other pair in the final 
University star 
forehand drive 



shnakumar and S. G. Srinivasan lo.st 
to J. Prabhakar and S. K. Sundara- 
murthi of M.C.C. “B” and Kri.shna- 
kumar and S. Krishnan went down to 
C. G. K. Bhoopathy and M. V. Pratap 
of Madras Tennis Club in the third 
set. 

With Gymkhana Club “A” retiring 
half-way through “B” Zone matches 
(a surprising thing for such a big ins¬ 
titution) competition was confined to 
Farm House “A”, Madras Tennis 
Club and M.C.C. “B’’, Tennis Club, 
with the best of the Collegiate lot to 
help, failed in vital matches. S. G. 
Krishnan and M. V. Baba did well in 
the earlier stages with veteran Baba 
striking his best form against S. Srini¬ 
vasan and A. Amritraj of tne cham¬ 
pion team, scoring with his left-handed 
forehand top-.spin drives. This match 
was one of the mo.st exciting, going to 
full three sets before Farm House won 
1-6, 9-7, 8-6. 

M.C.C. ‘A’, the holder, possessed 
both experience and youth, but lost 
the final rounds more due to mis- 
pairing. M. V. G. Appa Rao was its 
most con.sistenl player, losing only 
one match with the clover S. R. Sub- 
r;im?uiiam aeain.*?! the latter’s younger 
brothers, S. Lakshmanan and S. Rama- 
chandran of Mylapore Club ‘A\ who 
rtnnd foremost in collegiate doubles. 
Appa Rao’s ri' h experience and court- 
craft stood him in good stead. Subra- 
maniam’s good control and skill earn¬ 
ed many points. V. Ranganathan show¬ 
ed glimpses of the smashing power of 
old while G. Mohan Rao utilised his 
experience well. K, Ramdas, the 
young.ster, with hi.s characteristic two- 
handed volley and hard hitting did 
well with his brother K. Bhagwan- 
who displayed a spectacular attac- 


lie against the latter by the odd 
.match and thus both qualified for 
the final rounds with three mat¬ 
ches lost by each. Mylapore Club 
“A” finished third with four 
points lost. S. Lakshmanan and S. 
Kamachandran were unbeaten in 
Ihis team with veteran T. B. Bala- 
gopal pairing with S. Ramamurthy 
and P. R. Sundaram and S. Viswana¬ 
than forming the third pair. Their fai¬ 
lure to qualify was mainly due to Ihrir 
lo.'^ing one match to Farm House ‘ B ’. 
M.C.(5. “C” won 10 matches in all to 
come fourth. 

In the ‘B’ zone. Farm House “A” 
lost only two matches while Tennis 
Club dropped four and M.C.C. “B” six 
For M.C.C. Prabhakar and Sundara- 
murthi were most prominent. T’Nagar 
Social Club revealed a good standard 
with N. Ravichandran and 1. Laksh- 
manakumar catching the eye. Manda- 
vallippakkam and Vepory YMCA came 
next. V. Sridevan and Harikrishnan 
were the best in the former’s ranks 
with a colourful feature provided by 
Kamaladevi and Miss Jaya Balasub- 
ramaniani playing one match for them. 

In the final rounds, Farm House 
“A” got to a sensational start beating 
Southern Railway three-nil without 
losing a single set. Rabi Venkatesan 
and S. G. Srinivasan disposed of G. 
P-’lani and B. S. Seshadri 9-7, 7-5 

while A. Amritraj and S. Srinivasan 
a'"cauntcd for S. Viswanathan and M. 
Viswanathan 6-3, 12-10. M. V. Krish- 
nakumar and S. Krishnan outplayed 
K- Gopala Rao and Krishna Rao. The 
same day Tennis Club beat M.C.C. “A” 
by the odd match. L. Paul and D. K. 
Shah defeated S. R. Subramaniam and 
KvBha^wanda-s while Baba and S. E. 
KrishAan beat V. Hanganathan and V, . 
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lost to M. V. G. Appa Rao and Ram- 
das rather tamely. 

Farm House “A” beat Tennis Club 
on the second day by two matches tc 
one. Bhoopathy and Pratap won in two 
sets against Krishnakumar and S. Kri- 
shnan but L. Paul and Dinesh Shah 
lost to A. Amritraj and S. Srinivasan 
in the third set. The Farm Il<juse pair 
led 5-3 in the divider but lost the grip 
with Srinivasan striking a bad patch. 
They recovered with Amritraj .serving 
three aces in succession and prevailed 
at 8-6. Rabi Venkate.san and S. G. 


Sriniva.san oa.sily bOcU S. E. Krishnan 
and Haba. 

The Railw'ay beat M C.C. “A'’ agrin 
two-one. 

On the final day Tennis Club lost to 
Railway by the odd match. Palani and 
Krishna Rao beat Baba and S. E. Kri- 
shnan in two sets while Bhoopathy and 
Pratap lost to Scohadri and Gopala 
Rao in three sots. Paul and Shah got 
their side’s only point beating 
vanathan and M Visvanathan. 

Farm House “A” wound up with a 
Iwo-one win over the holder, M.C.C. 


“A”. Anand Arnulraj and S. Sriniva¬ 
san .started uell by taking the first 
St* from Appa Ra<) and S. R. Siibra- 
maniam at 6-1. Anand driving with 
preci.su;n. But the experienced M.C.C. 
players slowed down the pace and won 
the next two set.s. Bhagwandas and 
Uamdas began in stormy style against 
Rabi Venkatesan and S. G. Sriniva¬ 
san leading 3-0 in the Ornt set, but lost 
it at 4 6 and The decider to love. Kri¬ 
shnakumar and S. Kri.shnan got the 
better of V. Ranganathan and G. Mo¬ 
han Rao in the tiiird set, retrieving 
splendidly in the last stages. 


sports in Jamshedpur. Sports play an important part In the life of 

Jamshedpur. The Keenan Stadium, venue of many thrilling events, and the covered 
badminton stadium, the only one in the State, are examples of the excellent facilities 
Jamshedpur provides for indoor and outdoor games. 

The many fine athletes and sportsmen Jamshedpur has produced have brought credit to 
the State as vrell as the country. 
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C OTMRlNMNr. h socc-i 

and County frifkot those days 
oouUf he ro^^arded as burning' tho 
sportin^^ oandle at both i ids. Bo' aiise 
of the diversity between the sports 
and the almost annual len^theniru? of 
the soooer season, life is bofoininii 
more and more dilTioult for tho man 
who aims to scale the dual heij^hts ol 
Compton. 

Jim Standen is thus .somethinf^ of a 
sporting exception Kath May he dis¬ 
cards soccer shorts for cricket swea¬ 
ter, reversing the procedure each 
August. In winter he keeps goal for 
West Ham United in the First Di\'i- 
sion, in .summer he bowls* medium 
pace for Worcestershire. 

It is Fitting that one of the men 'vho 
gave Slandon the early encour.ige- 
menl to persevere with both s])orts 
as a pro!ossi<inal was Loslr^ Comp¬ 
ton. For he, and his inoi’o famous 


used to turn the ball. I had a strong 
wri.st action and the bat.smcn used to 
i.nagine the ball was turning vicious¬ 
ly, In fact, I invariably got my wic¬ 
ket.* with perfectly straight deliveru s 
It was not until I joined Worcester¬ 
shire that I changed to medium-i>ace 
bowling.” 

flis intentions firmly .set m becom¬ 
ing a county cricketer, Standen left 
secondary school at 15 and was im¬ 
mediately helped by a wealthy (dtizen 
of Chorbywood, Mr. Harry Darvell. 
He paid for Standen to attend ^ricket 
school at Chiswdek. At the end of the 
six-month course Standen passed h s 
trial and joined the I.iord’s ground 
sta/r. 

“It w'as’t much of an existence, 
.sweeping up three times a week and 
bcjwling to members. Yet it was one 
rung on the ladder upwards and cer 
lainly provided valuable experience.” 


for a goalkeeper. Standen was asked 
to step forward. 

Naturally, he saw a move to a 
Southern League Club as a step back¬ 
wards; ”1 thought it would be the 
.start of my football downfall. But 
Arsenal promised I could go back 
to Highbury at the end of the season. 
As it happened, Tommy Lawton and 
Kettering gave me the incentive to 
persevere with my career. I held a 
regular place and learned a Jot about 
my game. When I joined them they 
were second from the bottom of the 
table. When I left at the end of the 
s( fison they were league runners-up.” 

Ar.senal kept their bargain ana 
look Standen back. He played 13 lea- 
gtu‘ games in the 1958-59 season, and 
then Arsenal sold him to Ijuton in 
1960 for .C 8,000. Al'h’r two season*^ 
at KcniJwortli Road, Ron Greenwood 
secured Stancien for We.-t Ham Unil- 


SCALES 

DUAL 

HEIGHTS! 


bri^lhor, Denit;, arc* tw'o on'stand in 
exa’hiph\s of men who have beea a 
suf'cess. 

For Standen, rec*(^gnition has eome 
late in his sporting life. No\v ;{0, Stan¬ 
den is at an age when most soccer 
players start to contemplate their 
future. Standen. on the contrary, feels 
he is beginning a new loa.se of life. 
He enjoys the adv^inlages of being a 
goalkeeper (“He ean prolong his pla\- 
ing career much more than sc»meon(‘ 
in an outside position”) and a me.li- 
um-paee bowler (“1 can bowl all day 
without taking too much out of my- 

seir). 

A realist, Standen attributes his 
success chiefly to a natural abilils at 
sport, as opposed to vlel.u'mination 
and dedication. “One ean prn'lise 
every daylight hour without aehievin.^ 
the success 1 have had. To play both 
games sucrc.ssfully, one mu.^t ha'/e a 
natural ability in at lea.si. one of the 
games. I would say mine was in cri'^- 
kot. You need only look at, the number 
of players who have successfulIv m- 
bined both games to realise ihi.-.” 
Standen said. 

Certainly Standen had no noli in of 
enjoying a twin career in his schoc)!- 
days. Indeed, it v/as not until he had 
finished his academic education that 
he directed any effort towards the 
winter game. and only in the last 
three years has he eome to the pub¬ 
lic eye as a goalkeeper. A.s a boy. his 
flr.sl love was always cricket. 

I Fimly Set 

Born in® Elmonton, Middlesex, 
Standen was educated at Chorley- 
tftrood, HetrtSi where he first turned his 
leg spinner: '*1 never 


Meanwhile, in winter, Standen began 
playing football, taking his fjr.st steps 
as a right winger. He played in gf»al 
by accident, when the regular man 
was injured, though thereafter he 
always wore the green jersey. 

In Pro Ranks 

At 16 >2 he joined the Spartan Lea¬ 
gue Chib. Rickmansworth Town, gain¬ 
ing an Inter-League “cap” and ''oming 
to the attention of Leslie Compton, 
then still with Arsenal. He went to 
Highbury for a triil, wa.s signed as an 
amateur, and when Arsenal invited 
him to sign professional ff)rms in lf).'>3 
at the age of 17, he abandoned his ap- 
prentice.ship as a plumber. 

His interests at Highbmy and 
T^fird’s ran their course until the in¬ 
tervention of army service. He v;’a.s 
demobbed in October, 19,57. and went 
back to Highbury. A month later Tom¬ 
my Lawton, then manager of Ketter¬ 
ing Town, .sent an SOS to Arsenal 


Each May he discards 
soccer shorts for cricket 
sweater, reversing the 
procedure each Aug^ust 


By STEPHEN CURRY 




eel at a fee of £6,000 in November. 
1962. 

In between these ups and downs 
in soccer, Standen’s cricket career 
a I.so passed succes.sfiilly through a 
crucial .stage. Shortly after his army 
s(*rvico had finished, his father .saw a 
new.spaper report that Worcestershii'c 
had been given .£4,000 to develop 
ihoir playing staff. Standen (Snr.) 
wrote on behalf of his son. 

Tliat letter b(*gan a career with 
Worcestershire which has la.sled seven 
seasons. He was capped in 1960 the 
same year lie moved to Luton Town. 
In 1964, he played in the Worcester 
.side which w'on the County Cham- 
pionshi]) and had the per.sonal satis¬ 
faction of leading the county bowling 
averages, taking 52 wickets for 750 
runs, an average of 14.42, though he 
appeared in only 11 championship 
matche.s. 

felt that T was reaching a cli¬ 
max in my cric ket career and I hoped 
to fulfil my ambition to play for Eng¬ 
land during the last 1965 season. 
9 hen arose the first time in my career 
when my interests in both games 
cin.shed head on. West Ham were 
going t*) New York and I had to go 
with them 

“Prior to last season I have al¬ 
ways got by without the slightest em¬ 
barrassment. Tho Worcester commit¬ 
tee has always understood my posi¬ 
tion and has allowed me the time 
off at the start and fini.sh of the sea¬ 
son. This time it wanted me and it 
was heartbreaking having to let it 
down. As it happened, the tourna¬ 
ment in America w'as a failure for 
West Ham which made me regret 
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SECUNDERABAD BLUES' TRIUMPH 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


^HE Secunderabad Blues scored a 
fine triumph when it beat the 
Road Transport Recreation Club, Se¬ 
cunderabad (holder) by three goals 
to one in the final of the Hind Cham¬ 
pion Challenge Shield All-India foot¬ 
ball tournament held at Raipur. The 
Divisional Commissioner, Maharaj 
Veerabhadra Singh, was the chief 
guest. The Maharani Saheba gave 
away the prizes. 

The Secunderabad Blues started off 
very well and before the first minute 
was over left-out Hajesh intercepted 
a nice pass from outside-right Vjsh- 


nukumar and shot an angular shot 
into the RTRC net. Road Transport 
got a corner soon after but the alert 
Blues custodian did not allow the 
RTRC to equalise. As the game pro¬ 
gressed it was clear that the Blues had 
planned a strategy of combining short 
passes with long ones while the 
RTRC mainly concentrated on short 
passes. 

Secunderabad Blues got another 
chance when centre-forward Vincent 
gave a brilliant high pass to Vishnu- 
kumar, who lost no time in pushing 
forward and deceiving the Transport 
custodian to make the lead two-nil. 


that I managed so little cricket last 
season." (Standen had only one 
champion^ip game In 1965). 

Main Ambition 

"Had I played cricket I think 1 
might have made the England team. 
There were six Tests and we have 
no settled bowling combination. The 
amount of experiment which went on 
during the series against New Zea¬ 
land and South Africa convinces me 
I would have been in with a chance 

“On the other hand, the selectors 
were trying to pick a team for the 
Australian tour and I would not 
have been able to go with them. This 
might have been a disadvantage to 
me. I still feel, however, that I would 
like some day to be chosen for Eng¬ 
land at cricket. It is one of my main 
ambitions.'* 

Standen has no preference for 
either game, though he realises that 
the financial rewards from football 
are far greater: ‘T honestly don’t 
know how the average county cric¬ 
keter with a family manages to make 
both ends meet. I’m sure I couldn’t 
do it. Yet surprisingly the people play¬ 
ing the two games share the same 
interests and a similar standard of 
living. 

"There is very little difference bet¬ 
ween the social aspect of the two 
games, though cricketers tend to be a 
little more close to each other sim¬ 
ply because they live together in 
hotels during the season. Cricketers 
tend to be more mature, too, partly 
because they are older and have a 
greater sense of responsibility." 

For Physical Fitness 

One big help Standen finds in play¬ 
ing both games is physical fitness. 
He himself bears testimony to this. 
He is a lithe, athletic figure, 6 ft. 01 
in (1.84m) tall and weighing 125t 
1 lb. (76 kg). His broad shoulders 
and strong arms equip him well for 
his dual role of goalkeeper and 
bowler. 


"1 never do much training in a 
normal year. When I’m not bowling 
for Worcester, I patrol at cover point. 
It’s a mighty large area to cover day- 
in and day-out; it keeps you pretty 
At. This means I can miss the first 
two weeks of intensive soccer train¬ 
ing. The cross-country runs would 
probably do me more harm than 
good.’* 

Standen, a non-smoker, said he has 
never been in the position where he 
has not felt physically fit, apart 
from the kick.:> he has received dur¬ 
ing a soccer match. He manages to 
play golf two or three times a week 
in winter (handicap 12), feeling that 
this, too, adds to his physical fitness. 

Main Successes 

A married man with three child¬ 
ren, all under six, Standen is ,more 
bemused than surprised at what he 
has Achieved. His three main suc¬ 
cesses to date—an F,A. Cup-winners* 
medal, a European Cup-winners' Cup 
medal, and a County Championship 
medal—have all come m the last 
three years. 

On the other hand, cricket was his 
first love and he perhaps slightly re¬ 
sents the intrusions football makes 
into what would normally be his 
cricket playing time. Though enjoy¬ 
ing the heady success West Ham 
have achieved in the past two sea¬ 
sons, it would probably have suited 
his diversity of interests more if, as 
in the Compton days, there was less 
overseas competition. 

West Ham are in Europe again this 
season. The football programme is 
extended well into May and Standen 
will doubtless miss more champion¬ 
ship matches next season: "There 
will come a time when I shall have 
to give up one of the games because 
of age. My football is likely to be first 
to go and I am hoping there might 
be several seasons when I can con¬ 
centrate on cricket alone."—(Indian 
Copyright: By special arrangement 
with World Sporu, official mggazine 
of the British Olympic Aaeociation). 


Minuter later left out Ansari with 
only the goal-kcopor to beat, shot too 
wide. The agile and swift Vincent 
who masterminded every move of the 
Blues received a brilliant flying pass 
from le/t-out Narsingham (Junibr) 
and put it with grace into the corner 
of the RTRC net. The third goal seal¬ 
ed the fate of Road Transport. 

RTRC had yet another chance and 
right-half Pandu shot a fierce one at 
Blues* net but custodian Khurshid 
brought off a spectacular save. At 
half time the Secunderabad Blues led 
by three goals to ml. 

After the breather Road Transport 
made desperate attempts and within 
the first five minutes after resumption 
of k>lay attacked the Blues* goal 
thrice. It was mainly the work of cen¬ 
tre-forward Karim and left-half Pan¬ 
du. But thanks to custodian Khurshid 
all their attempts, three in a row 
proved fruitless. It was not before 
the twentieth minute later that Road 
Transport succeeded in breaking the 
Blues’ defence. Intercepting a ball 
left-out Ansari made a swift pass to 
left-inside Ishaq, who shot it straight 
into the goal. 

The solitary goal did cheer up Road 
Transport, who, once again pressed 
forward. Wingers Noorkhan and Ishaq 
had nearly .scored but for the Blues* 
custodian. Another attempt by Pandu, 
who shot from very close range was 
saved. The Transportmen, when the 
final whistle came, trailed 1-3. 

Jabalpur annexed the West Zone 
Intcr-University football title by de¬ 
feating Bombay, last year’s champion 
by two goals to nil in the final played 
at Jabalpur on October 28. 

Jabalpur scored the first goal in the 
15th minute q!f the first half through 
centre-forward N. Das and the second 
was added ten minutes later by left- 
out Ramanujam. 

In the semi-finals on October 26, 
Bombay held the initiative against 
Poona who put up a plucky fight even 
though handicapped by injuries to 
right-back Mohammed Khan and goal* 
keeper S. Pal Singh. Centre-forward 
S. DeCrus scored Bombay’s first goal 
in the 36th minute of the first half. 
Bombay’s other two goals came in the 
second half—^the first in the 14tb 
minute through rightwinger S. Shetty 
and the other through DeCrus soon 
after. 

In the other semi-final, Jabalpur, 
proved far superior in every respect to 
Marathwada, and swept the visiting 
team off its feet. The ball was mostly 
in Marathwada territory. Jabalpur led 
5-0 at half-time. All the forwards scor¬ 
ed. Marathwada made a desperate at¬ 
tempt to score in the second half, and 
was able to net a goal through inside- 
Mt Mohauunod Baroon, 
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I'he DON Shows How 

LATE CUT 
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^HE Iftle cot li at once a beaotifnl and dangeroon stroke II is also a rare stroke in a batsman't 
repertoire. When the field is tightly set, thiB stroke l« paging, especially against needlihn pace bovlbig 
11 Is dangeroos to employ this stroke against fast bovrlfng while the tuning cannot always be accuratr 
against spin bowling also Besides, yoo will need a lot of praetiee, otherwise. It Is “Jam** for the 
slips. It is teaotiful because of the absence of power in its execution You lake your right foot 
well across the wicket tosrards tli-* line of the flight of the ball, be close to It, then bring the bat down 
on it, give a turn to your wrists, and a gentle tap on the ball, almost caressing it as It leaves you, and 
the stroke Is made. The wrist action gives the ball the momentum—(LaU of the ScncO 
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MITRA, SKIPPER OP THE MAFATLAL Mill TEAM RECEIVES THE HAND 
SOMC ROVERS CUP FROM THE MAHARASHTRA MINISTER, MR S K 
WANKHEDE 


MAFATLAl S RIGHT-BACK KRISH- 
NAN GETS THE BETTER OF MO- 
HUN BAGANS DIPU DAS IN 
THE AIR 


ROVER'S 


•T.; , ■ 




I- 


By V. VENKATKSWARAN 

M AFATLAL Mills lifted the coveted 
Rover’s Cup when it scored a 
solitary goal victory over the star- 
studded Mohun Bagan, before the sea¬ 
son’s bigge&t crowd at the Cooperage, 
Bombay. 

After a lapse of seven years w'hen 
Caltex Club bagged the Cup m 1958, 
another local side has now come into 
possession of this rich prize, the blue 
riband of Western India Runner-up 
Mohun Bagan had won it in 1955 and 
dgured as the second best in ant eut 
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HAMID, PARTLY HIDDEN BY THE POST CONVERTING A CROSS-PASS FROM ROACHA 
WHICH CAME TO HIM OFF THE WOOD-WORK 


of its seven finals in the history of Ujl 
C up. 

The home team notched the only 
goal of the match in the 9th minute 
when goalkeeper Sircar failed to col¬ 
lect a lob from right-extreme Monon 
Sircar’s lapse paved the victory for 
the home side For after that the Cal¬ 
cutta team staged a remorseless attack 
to equalise but the home defence re¬ 
fused to yield It was the brilliant 
work of Nair Mills’ custodian, which 
enabled the home team to claim the 
trophy The home defence bore a 
charmed life when the Calcutta for¬ 
wards v,ove patterns Many a time 
in their anxiety to propel the bah into 
the net then ebullient ccntie-foiHard 
Chatterjee and hardwoi king left- 
inner Mukherje< ran into o(T ide or 
found the inspired Nair inbeatablr 
at the all important end In the last 
minute Chalteriee streaked past th 
vonfused and exhausted defenaer*- and 
had the goal at his mercy, but to his 
mortification Nair rolled over I he 
gtound to hug the ball 

The Milb’ left extreiiK lanky Ho- 
acha who had steller roles pai- 

ticularly in the key matches' against 
the Central Railw'cy Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and Inte^ial Coach Factory 
was <ompletcl\ bio* ked b\ B Manmi 
dar light-half of the Calcutta team 
Roacha w'ds merely a^>«isscnger in thi 
match The echpse of Roacha on the 
left flank saw Menon to advantage 
and this player rose to the or<'asion 
lo score the winning goal The Mills’ 
stalwart Hamid had i good match In 
the la.st quarter he nine unleashed a 
terrific shot which was well collected 
by the goalie 

Shortly before fhc lnter^al Dipn 
Das came in place of Mondal in the 
attacking line His presence was im* 
mediately felt when his well directed 
shot was tipped over by Nair result¬ 
ing in a fiagkick which was not con¬ 
verted In the second-half, the Cal¬ 
cutta league champion called the tunc 
without success It earned two free- 
kicks near the box but they proved 
futile In the closing stages, the inner- 
tno of Bagan battered the home team’s 
citadel but the equaliser eluded them 

This year’s premier tournament was 
a prolonged one As many as 47 teams 
took part. The absence of the An¬ 


dhra Police, favouiite wiih the trowd, 
was keenly felt 

One of the best matches witnessed 
was the semi-final tie between the 
Harwood league champion Central 
Railway and Mafatlal The Mills emer¬ 
ged deserving winner by the odd goal 
m three 

The pertormance of Tatas former 
league champion was disappointing 


111 the second replay, the Eastern Rail¬ 
way beat it bv two goals to nil Their 
previous two meetings were goalless 
but the display turned out by both 
the teams was a listless one 

The Integral Coacn Factory faded 
out aftei an early promise It was 
beaten by a solitary goal in the 
replay of the quai ter-final by Maf- 

Continued on next page 








tASTERN RAHWAY GOAl-KEEPIR MON< 
DAL OUT.JUMfS THE REST, GEORGE 
FERNANDEZ *V) AND JANKI (7) OF 
TATAS IMMEDIATELY NEAR HIM, TO 
GATHER A FLAG-KICK. 

ROVER S CUP COMES HOME 

Continued from previous page 

atlal. In thoir fiist meeting the 
teams shared four goals. 

The match between Central Rail¬ 
way and Mohammedan Sporting, a 
q’iarterTinal tie. provided thrilling fare 
to the packed galleries at the Co¬ 
operage. The home team beat the Cal¬ 
cutta side by three goals to two. Right 
from the kiok-otr to the final whistle 
the lea.'e.s .set a cracking pace. The 
home team scored twice from spot- 
kick*-. 

Lcadcr.s C'luh (.Jullundur) won the 
heart.s oJ football enthusiasts here 
though it \v<‘nt down fighting to the 
t'alrulia league champion, Mohun Ba- 
gan the odd goal in three. A draw 
should have been the correct index of 
the game l.ock, however, ran against 
the .JulUindur team. It maintained a 
scorching pace in the attack and swept 
everything before it. But goals which 
mattered in a match were away from 
its grasp Jmler Singh, its dashing 
centre-forward, caught the eye with 
his impressive performance. Leaders 
outplayed Central Police Lines, Hy¬ 
derabad. It, however, could clinch the 
match only by a solitary goal. 

Two brilliant goals scored within 
the first ninety seconds by the Chief 
Inspectorate of Electronics, Banga¬ 
lore, knocked out another local team, 
the Western Railway from the tour¬ 
nament. 


MAFATLAL'S GOAL-KEEPER, NAIR GOES 
UP AND GAINS A TIGHT HOLD ON 
THE BALL WITH MOHUN SAGAN'S 
MONDAL LURKING NEAR-BY. 














white 




Uet 


^ whitens while it 
washes clean 




'490 

Only white det can wash your white 
clothes so shining white, 
your coloureds so spotlessly clean 
Only modern det can do it with 
ease...and without taking the life 
out of your clothes. 

Mill* Ltd., S«mb«y 
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Camera Cameoa 


WORT ic PASTCMB 


THE BIG CHANGES 


F is usual in the early part of the 
new year to make some predic¬ 
tions for what will be happening in 
the months to come. I am no excep¬ 
tion to this, and would like to put 
down on these pages my opinion of 
how trends in photography will deve- 
lop during 1966. 

One (rend will continue in the pat¬ 
tern of what has already happened— 
the technicalities of photography will 
continue to be made easier, and 
quicker. 

By now, most of the middle priced 
35mm cameras from both Germany 
and Japan incorporate some form of 
exposure automation. Originally, this 
was done by using a selenium pho¬ 
toelectric cell. Such cells are fairly 
large and therefore most built-in 
meters tended to be rather insensitive 
and also easily thrown off by lighting 
conditions that did not quite coincide 
with 'average*. By now the selenium 
cell is practically obsolete for built- 
in meters, the CdS cell having replac¬ 
ed it. 


The difference between the two is 
quite basic—^a selenium cell gene¬ 
rates electricity in direct proportion 
to the amount of light falling on it, 
while a CdS cell is a photo-resistive 
device which varies the amount of 
current (supplied by an external bat¬ 
tery) passed to the meter ^stem in 
accordance with the light hitting the 
cell. Because it is not self-generat- 
ing, a CdS cell is inherently more sen¬ 
sitive. This has two advantages. One 
is that accurate readings can be ob¬ 
tained under poor lighting conditions. 
The other is that the extra sensitivity 
allows the meter coverage—the sub¬ 
ject area scanned by the meter—to be 
restricted to that of the lens. This 
means that the old problem of areas of 
light and dark outside the picture— 
but seen by the meter—affecting ex¬ 
posure are now minimised. 

The basic type of exposure auto¬ 
mation fitted to cameras, which con 
trols the lens aperture according to 
the shutter speed, amount of light 
and film sensitivity has not altered 
much over the last few years. But the 


sensitivity and versatility of the CdS 
cell has completely revolutionised 
camera exposure by making what 
once seemed impossible, very possible 
indeed. 

Electronic Shutters 

Certainly the most dramatic deve¬ 
lopments In exposure techniques have 
been electronic shutters and through- 
the-lens metering systems. Electronic 
shutters are a branch of exposure 
automation, but the differences are 
greater than just this would suggest. 
Conventional blade shutters, of course, 
use what is basically watch and clock 
techniques—being operated and con¬ 
trolled by springs, gears and escape¬ 
ments. But the electronic shutter is 
truly electronic using transistor con¬ 
trol. What is even more important is 
the way it operates. 

Electronic shutters can be classified 
as self-controlling mechanisms. What 
happens is that the user must set the 
ASA speed of the film he is using, and 
also the lens aperture he wants to 
use. Then once he presses the release 


The Stamp World 

ADLAI STEVENSON 
ON NEW U.S. STAMP 


By RUSSELL BENNETT 


L ithography and recess-print- 
ing combined were used for the 
design of the Adlai Stevenson memo¬ 
rial stamp, issued in America on Oc¬ 
tober 23. llie stamp was designed by 
George Samerjan, New York City 
artist who in 1959 designed the Arctic 
Explorations commemorative. 115 
million were printed. 

Issues for 1966 

The American Postmaster-General 
has announced the designs of nine 
new commemorative stamps to be is¬ 
sued in the United States during 1966. 
U.S. Post Oflice policy is to issue about 
fifteen a year; additional subjects will 
be announced later. 

The Sixth International Philatelic 
Exhibition is to be recognised by the 
issuance of a postage stamp and a sou¬ 
venir sheet. SIPEX will be staged in 
Washington, D.C. from May 21-30, 
and during those days it is hoped that 
the city will be transformed into the 
philatelic capital of the world. Other 


new stamps are widely varied in sub¬ 
ject matter, ranging from a salute to 
the American Circus to a solemn re¬ 
minder of the guarantees for freedom 
in the American Bill of Rights. 

1966 will mark the beginning of an 
American Folklore series in which the 
legendary men and women of song 
and story will be remembered. A 
Johnny Appleseed stamp will open the 
series. 

The 1966 addition to the popular 
American Painting Series will repro¬ 
duce artwork by Mary Cassatt, the 
first woman artist to be honoured in 
the series. 

Additional stamps are announced 
for the Indiana Statehood, the Natio¬ 
nal Park Service, Migratory Bird 
Treaty with Canada and Humane 
Treatment for animals. 

Some of the new stamps will pro¬ 
bably come off a new nine-colour 
press soon to be operating at the Bu¬ 


reau of Engraving and Printing. Un¬ 
less technical difficulties develop in 
this prototype press. Bureau officials 
anticipate placing it in operation next 
year. 

George Washington travelled all 
the way from Mount Vernon to Phi¬ 
ladelphia to see a circus and since that 
day millions of Americans, young and 
old, have been thrilled by the acro¬ 
bats and lion tamers and have had 
their hearts lightened by the antics 
of the clowns. The circus comme¬ 
morative postage stamps will appear 
on the lOCKh anniversary of the birth 
of John Ringling, but will also evoke 
memories of the other great circusmen 
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By GEORGE ZYGMUNTD 


OF 1966 


button, the shutter stays open loni:; 
enough to allow the required amount 
of light to pass. With a wide aperture 
and fairly fast film, this exposure 
time may be something around 
l! 1,000th sec. But if existing hght 
levels are very low. the shutter car- 
stay open for thirty .seconds—or evim 
an hour un some models—w^halcver 
necessary lit ensure the correct expo* 
sure, i 

This type of shutter reuvds so fa.st j 
that It can ais<f givt- the eorrect fiasi; - 
exposure, the shutter closing 
enough light has passed through, even 
though the bull) may still be emitting 
Jigiit. For the snapshotlei this means 
nil more W'orryirig about guide num- 
Her.s. At the moment, electronic shut- 
tors ran oidv riiLiiude ‘he 1 '10th or so 
s.'comi itundioj: rJ. e xpendable flash* 
buib. ; tht*v vso.rv ! fe.'^ enough 

t<y work wdii tdrt f. s w. Wash, which, 
TJormallv has a duratnif- or onl\ some 
111 -OOOth set" 

New Flashgun 

However, there has now appeared 
on the Amo.rican market an eli'ctro- 


of the Golden Era of the Americyo 
Circus- 

The Johnny Apple.seed stamp leads 
ofT the Folklore Series by depictin^^ a 
gentle eccentric whi/ trod over an 
e.stimated 100,000 square rnile.s, fr(jm 
Massachusetts to Mis.souri, planting 
apple .seeds, then backtracking to tend 
the growing trees. His name wa.s John 
Chapman (H 74-1845). 

Mary Cas.satt \ 1848-1926) becomes 
the .sixth artist and the first woman 
featured in the American Paintings 
Group of stamps. Mis.s Cassatt traded 
her life as a wealthy Philadelphia so¬ 
cialite for a .studio in Parks, where, 
virtually self-trained, she painted and 
drew. Much of her work is a mother- 
and-daughter theme. Her sVvle wa.^ 
plastic and at times was mtluen id 
by Degas, Renoir rmd Monet. 

For fifty years Canada and the 
United States have been co-operating 
in protecting migratory birds, under 
treaty, with the result that the whoop¬ 
ing crane and other waterfowl facing 
extinction have survived. 

A stamp pointing to Humane Treat¬ 
ment of Animals, the result of legis¬ 
lation and enlightened ideas over the 
past century, is to be issued on the 
centenary of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
chartered on April 10, 1866- 

This news seems to herald an excit¬ 
ing year for collectors of United 
States stamps—and some new items 
for Thematic Collections, too. No 
doubt 1*11 be reporting further on 
Uiese items later. 


nic fiashgun which alw'ays gives cor¬ 
rect exposure since it can quench or 
turn it.solf off as soon as enough light 
has been emitted. What happens ^ i.s 
that there is a sen.sor on the fia.shgun 
which is aimed at the .subject, when 
the flash i.s triggered hght bounci's 
back from tho .^uibu ct and when ho 
quantity refli'ctod roadies the correct 
level, the Hash is auituria*u'aily qm-rs- 
c'hed. A.s far a.s the u.^'cr :? eoni'tTriod 
this eliminatt^s an\ mssJ vi-ri-v 

about guide numoeis i-r \unai ons /n 
subject refiictanct 

One intere.sting iiypn.-iini't <;.!■ 
new oleelrofuo lia.shgun i fiml ,t < > 


the buyer an opportunity to take 
pictures formerly thought impossi¬ 
ble as the duration of conventional 
electronic llashguns is too long—sub¬ 
jects. for example, such as a bullet 
in flight. 

With the Ljm'rich circuit switching 
off the unit, the duration of the flash 
depend.s on the fiash-to-subiect dis¬ 
tance At the maxirnuui distance at 
which ine automatu ri feature works— 
2'A feet the <luralmn i;, a conventio¬ 
nal M.OOOth see. But at a fiash-to- 
subjeet distance of on!> t\\o feet, the 
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ENSIGN 

MAKES YOUR HOLIDAYS 
MEMORABLE ! 



You get \ 2 on a roll of 1?0 tilr’*! Price 

Rs 36/ plu^> St c- it witfi its mriny useful cicco- 

ssorie.s at your dealei to/lay 
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SfOItT A MSTtMt 


CAMERA CAMEOS 

ContinuisJ ffom p^^vtou* page 

fhish duraticm becomes a fantastic 
15(),0(H>t]i of a second—which will 
stop practically anything. 

Another Development 

At the moment the new gun has 
considerable limitations. The automa¬ 
tion feature, for example, can only be 
used with direct flash—if bounce flash 
were used the sensor would read the 
reflecting surface rather than the sub¬ 
ject and so cause extreme underex¬ 
posure. However, research (s continu¬ 
ing on this form of automation and no 
doubt the problems will be overcome 
and other units from difTcrcnl manu¬ 
facturers will appear on the market. 
However in terms of purchase price 
the new unit is already quite reasona¬ 
ble, the price in America being the 
equivalent of about £45—some 50% 
higher than a non-automated flash of 
the same power. Larger production 
should bring the cost down even fur¬ 
ther. 

Another development in flash is the 
attempt by American manufacturers 
to replace conventional expendable 
bulbs with flasheubes. These have 
four tiny bulbs, each with their own 
reflector, attached together in a cube 
which is then plugged into the camera. 
On new models of the Kodak Insta- 
matic the conventional flashgun has 
been replaced by a socket to take the 
new flasheubes. The great advantage 
of them is compactness and also that 
—at least on the Instamatic—the cube 
is automatically revolved as the fllm is 
advanced, making it possible to take 
four flash pictures very rapidly, and 
without having to touch any hot bulbs. 
The disadvantage is, as might be ex-' 
pected. cost—flasheubes cost about 
30% more per flash than conventio¬ 
nal bulbs. 

Emulsion Technique 

There is also another great develop¬ 
ment in exposure technique, one 
which may interest the advanced pho¬ 
tographer more than even the electro¬ 
nic shutter. This is through-the-lens 
metering—a subject on w'hich I have 
so much to say that I will devote an 
article to it. 

Also, 1 should mention the fixed 
mirror single Ions reflex—the Canon 
Pellix. As everyone knows, with con¬ 
ventional SLR’s, a mirror reflects light 
into the viewfinder, sw'inging out of 
the way when the release button ts 
prcs.sed to allow light to reach the film. 
On the Pellix there is no moving mir¬ 
ror; instead, a very delicate pellicule 
allows most of the light to pass back 
all the time, while siphoning off a 
portion for the viewfinder. The ad¬ 
vantage of this is that there is no 
chance of camera shake due to mir¬ 
ror movement; the disadvantage 
the light siphoned off by the view¬ 
finder is ‘lost* to the film, while at the 
same time the viewfinder image is not 
as bright as with conventional 
^SLR’s. Nevertheless, an intere.sting 
^^velopment. 

the matter of film, little that is 

ohll'^lwtionary has occurred. How- 
. steady {>rogress in emulMon 
’.j^4iiBteBlduc...has improvied mapy films^. 


Bridge By TERENCE REESE 

DECLARER’S DILEMMA ! 


P LAYING the following hand in 
Six Spades, the declarer en¬ 
countered a dilemma which he could 
have avoided by an unusual type of 
play. 


Dealer, South. Game all. 


S K 3 2 
H A 5 3 
n A Q 
C K Q 6 4 3 


S Q J 10 
II Q 10 8 
D K 9 7 5 3 
CIO 


2 



S 9 

H 9 7 fi 
D 10 8 6 4 
C J 9 8 7 .5 


S A 8 7 6 5 4 
H K J 4 2 
D J 
C A 2 


South captured the spade lead in 
dummy and led a second round to 
the Ace. Then he played Ace of 
clubs and a second club, on which 
West discarded a diamond. 

Since there was only one discard 
to be obtained from the clubs. South 
now needed a finesse in one of the 
red suits. Deferring the decision, he 
exited with a spade to West's Jack. 
The positiofi was now: 


S — 
n A 5 3 
DAO 
C Q 6 4 


S — 

n 10 8 

n K 9 7 5 3 

C - 



S — 

H 9 7 6 
D 10 6 
C J 9 8 


S 8 7 6 
H K J 4 2 
D J 
C — 


East had petered in diamonds, 
and West led D 3. South did not 
necessarily believe East, but the 
best chance appeared to be to go 
up with D A, ruff a club, and run 
off the trumps, discarding a heart 
and a diamond from dummy. This 
would win if the heart finesse were 
right, and also if West had H Q x, 
for East would have to discard two 
hearts in order to keep u high club. 

As the cards lay, this plan failed. 
The simple, but not altogether ob¬ 
vious, solution to the hand is to 
play a third high club early on, 
discarding the singleton D J. West 
takes this trump now or later, but 
when he leads a diamond South, 
being void» has a free finesse. 




SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 452 


CLOES ACROSS 

1. Concise way to des¬ 
cribe neat vermouth? 
(5. 3, 5). 10. Accom¬ 

panying horsemen ap¬ 
parently go faster than 
the rest (9). 11. Trials 
for big games (5). 12. 
Kind of steam ship 
officers (5). 13. America 
is involved with twist¬ 
ing trail leading to a 
different country (9). 
14. No amount of that 
kind is unique 18). 16. 

Negligent in the occa- 
aionol sense? (6). 19. 


Member of religious 
fraternity gives direc¬ 
tion seen to be different 
(6). 20. Clashes-^nd 
in the resulting depres¬ 
sion a novice dies dis¬ 
traught! (8). 22. Theee 
Continentals turn a 
mere ditch into a num¬ 
ber of health resorts! 
(9). 24. Bits of coarse 

yarn to repeat sing-song 
fashion (5). 25. Weapon 
of plunder (5). 26. Not 
ready to get really fit. 
so puts up a poor per¬ 
formance on the track 
(4, 51. 27. Nags on 



ffeliitiiiw Mawt WsMir. 


which most people are 
prepared to put their 
shirts? (7-6). 


CLUES DOWN 

2. Maybe that sand's 
able to support many 
tiles! (9). 3. Kicks up a 
fuss running over the 
sleepers? (5). 4. A ruler 
in the East breaks cane, 
resulting in temporary 
inactivity (8). 5. Stop 

changing sides and 
teams initially! (6). 6. 

A cascade of autumn 
rain comes first (5). 7. 
Supporter of abstract 
as well as conventional 
art (6). 8. Dance held 

on public property? 
Having a regular oM 
time with it? (6, 7). 9. 
The man's belt is buck¬ 
led: means business, 1 
reckon! (13). 15. Des¬ 

patched men in it with 
some feeling (9). 17. 

Pledge yourself to deal 
with grave business? 
(9). 16. Thus love is 
taken in abroad—that's 
certainly ironical! (8). 
21. Castaway has a cure 
so unusual ( 6 ). 23. 
Dreadful when it^s legal 
to be decapitated! (5). 
24. Dear met The alter¬ 
native coach haa to be 
( 5 ). 
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P eople don’t usually worry about 
their eyes so l6ng as they can see 
with them properly, haven't got a 
squint, and haven't got a bit of grit in 
one of them. 

Examination of the eyes by a doc¬ 
tor is often extremely important. And 
it is not usually done merely to test 
vision, either. There are a number of 
changes in the eyes which only the 
expert can interpret, especially irregu¬ 
larities in movement and in the size 
of pupils. 

In a very small number of people 
the size of the two pupils varies from 
birth, for no apparent reason 

Some children have eyes of dilTer- 
ent colour. This isn’t very common, 
but it is nothing to worry about. It is 
fairly common to find pupils with 
fleck.s of another colour in them—such 
as flecks of brown ir» a blue eye. This, 
too is completely unimportant. Wbal 
does cause people a good deal of 
worry is the formation of curiou'- 

A Word With The Doctor-156 

MORE TO IT 
THAN 
MEETS 
THE EYEI 

opaque rings around the cornea of the 
eye, encircling the coloured part You 
may often sec this sort of thing in an 
old sailor or shepherd. 

Sign of Age 

It is also very common in middle- 
aged and elderly people. For a long 
time doctors were equally worried 
about finding an arcus .senilis—as it is 
called—in youngei people. It was 
thought to be a sign of a patient get¬ 
ting old “too soon." 

The fear was that he was suffering 
from hardening of the arteries, with 
the consequent risk of having a coro' 
nary thrombosis or a stroke. Indeed 
many doctors have regarded this 
arcus senilis as a definite warning 
that it was time the patient took things 
rather more easily. Recently, however, 
evidence has been produced to show 
that it may be nothing except a sign ; 
of normal old age. it has been shown ; 
that it doesn’t occur to an appreciable : 
extsuit iwore often in people who 


have had a coronary thrombosis or 
cerebral stroke than in those \vh(; 
haven't. 

The difference in frequen(‘y is les^.- 
than . The arcu.^i is not due. either 
to degeneration in the eye. It is cau'-- 
ed by an increase around the edges 
of the cornea of certain fal-hkc sub'^- 
tances. 

Blood Pressure 

Since some .arterial hardening seem.' 
to be due to extra deposits ot similar 


fatty .sub.stances. the supposed connec- 
tior: between this odd eye change and 
arterial di^ea.se was a fair one to 
make 

Nor is there proof that, if 

grandpa has got an arcus senilis in 
each eye, he has got high blood 
pre.ssure. 

There is a very small number of 
young patients in whom an arcus ip 
an unpleasant indication that some¬ 
thing has gone wrong with the che- 
mistr> of the body—but very few. 
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T he motion p Let me* industry in 

South India welcomes the dawn 
of the New Yeur with the fervent 
hope that It wjii ushe’ in an era of 
good fortune and prosperits both for 
itself and for itv patrons the movie 
fans. Ir: .ante of severai problems 
and bottleneck.^, it has not only ma¬ 
naged to keep' it;, head above •water 
hot even showed some notable pro- 

er tfS'V. 

During the previous year, the filru 
industr\' faced the u.sual uroblems 
paucity of .'Upplie^: of raw hlrii. 
power eut, the \agaries (if censor¬ 
ship and top-heav\ taxation The 
Government, for it.s part, considered 
measures to impose onhariced levies, 
pas.s separate labour legislation to 
regulate Gmpio>merit jn the him in- 
dij.stry and to tighten up laws u. check 
evasion of t^nlertainmcriT tax. al! of 
whi'h, w^hen givi'n eth'i"! t..,, would 
result :n creating furlht.T diiTicujtii*.^ 
to the ^rade Although gro...s collec¬ 
tions at the biix-otlice ‘ were higher 
than in the inwiou'- years, the nett 
reliirn.s- for the* producer.^ Were not 
appreciably satisfactv)i> That i.s be¬ 
cause the expenditure in the pMtduc- 
^ tion sector and the various levies irn- 
poseci by the State and Central Gov- 
ernmerds have been on the high si<le. 
Tht' National Eniergency has had its 
impact on the industry in general. 

Nuthwuhstan '.ing the troubled situ¬ 
ation in the imlustry and in the coun¬ 
try. the output of films in the South 
during the la.st year had been on the 
increase. The boom in the production 
of Malayalam films w^as noticeable. 
The graph in the production of Tamil 
and Telugu films during the year ha.s 
alsM shown a steady rise. Production 
of * ('.lour films in the region has also 
shovvn an upward trend. There were 
u- many V2 colour films during 
iJMin as against, 5 in the previous 
year. Films depicting contemporary 
liie continued to hold sway among 


South Indian Stage and Screen 

Looking Back 
On 1965 

By T. M. RAMACHANBRAN 

tht' film-makers and picturegoer^ A called 'socials’: lilt, mythological 21 
few mvlhological films also enjt veri Inlklore: lit. and historif'al or biogra 
good patronage The established, phiral 6 The outturn of dubbed ver- 

pular '.tar.s dominated the show a.' .'.ions wah ai'^o higher last year with 
in the previous years Except in a hints as against 28 in The 

ciiupie (it ca>e.s, the producers follow- tf>tal length films censored in 

ed the line of least resistance by mak- Mad.ras was 7.27 lakh metres as 
ing lornuilu oictures and failing a aga.rist a 75 metres in ljuj-l The ave- 
prev to the star-system. Attempt.s to rage ’ength of a feature tilm worked 
dis(.'over new talent and make il out to ^410 nictrC' cvjmpared to 4.2.5** 
flouriih were woefuii.v lacking. metres ic 

During the year under re\dew\ aa Of the picture- censored during 
man^ as 185 films. an all-time ro- the >ear. :u were .'lade b.v studio- 
cord. were turned out as against 122 owner-producers. 27 b regular pro- 
in the previous year, registering ducers and [)2 by othei than regular 
thereby an increase of more than producers The remaining five w'ere 
25‘; in the output. The film.s produc- made in Bombay The studios iii 
ed could be cla.s.sified thus: Tamil 58: Madras accounted for 148 pictures 
Telugu 50;^ Malayalam 31: Kannada during the year while 18 films were 
22. Hindi 5 and English 1 The ^oht- made outside Madras, in centres like 
ary Engli.sh film w'as Syga Movies' Hyderabad, Trivandrum and Allep- 
Epi.stle/ written, produced and direc- pey The fillip given by the Andhra 
tod by Shanker V. Giri, son of Mr. Pradesh Government to the industry 
y. V. Giri. The five Hindi films were in Hyderabad has been chiefly res- 
‘Khandan’, ‘Oonche Log’, acclaimed ponsible for the increase in output 
as one of the bests, 'Rishte Naate/ there. 

‘Daan Veer Kama’ and ‘Nartaki Chi- of the 58 Tamil films censored du- 
tra.’ The last two were dubbed ver- ring the year, 4,2 were straight pro- 
sums Thematically, the films com- ductions while 13 were dubbed ver- 
pleted during the year could be .clas- sions. mostly from Teiugu films The 
sified like this: domestic dramas de¬ 
picting contemporar 3 life, popularly Continued on next page 
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IT’S ALMOST 
A FARCE 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


F ILM-MAKERS in Bombay, barring 
a few. have never by and large 
fjhown cither .sincerity or an earnesf 
desire to make films m a son.sible and 
logical manner. They have of course 
shown their ingenuity, especially in 
the recent pa.st, _ in investing their 
films with glo.ss and technical polish 
to ensure audience appeal- Their at¬ 
tempt is almost like creating a golden 
cradle for a de«^d rhiki'. One such lat¬ 
est instance is Maya Movietone's 
•Rhecgi Raat* Lavishly produced 
against picturesque backdrops in Naini 
Tal and filmed in opulent Eastman 
colour, the film has a ludicrous story, 
the treatment of which by writer- 
director Kahdas almost, makes it a 


farce. But he has scored in the de¬ 
partment of technique by imparting 
to the film exquisite visual appeal, 
hitherto not witnessed on the screen. 

Conceived as an emotional story of 
triangular love, the film tells of a mil' 
lionaire's daughter who makes (un¬ 
believably) romantic advances to a 
rich young man with all the crudity 
one could ever think of. The young 
man spurns her and runs away to 
Nairn Tal for sightseeing. There he 
meets a nurse-maid and they both 
fall in love. To complete the triangle, 
the employer of the nur,se-maid en¬ 
ters the scene and sees the reflection 
of his dead wife in the governes.s, 
whom he sets out to woo. But when he 


SOUTH INDIA STAGE AND 
SCREEN 

Contir^ued from previous page 

biggest box-office successes were V'lja¬ 
va Combines Productions' ‘Enga Veettu 
Pillai' starring M. G. Ramacharidran 
in a “lual role, and Sri Vijayalakshrni 
Films' Thiruvilaiyadal/ featuring 
Sivaji Ganesan in the role of Lord 
Siva. The outstanding films, which 
earned the appreciation of the mas.s- 
es and the intelligentsia, were Idaya 
Kamalam' and ‘Kuzhandaiyum 
Detvamum', 'Ennathffiin Mudivu', 
directed by K. S. Gopalakrish- 
nan, was a memorable film com¬ 
bining purpose with entertainc- 
ment but unfortunately it fail¬ 
ed to click. ‘Ne.erkumizhi’ and 


Doondi.swara Rao could feel justifia- 
ably proud. 

The fifty Tclugu film.s comprised 
:t2 straight productions and 18 dubb¬ 
ed versions. Of the newdy-made films, 
‘Antastulu*. *Atma Gowravam,’ Illalu* 
‘Manii.shulu Mamatalu,’ ‘Sri Krishna 
Pandaveeyam*, ‘Th'^^ne Manasulu' and 
‘Veerabhimanyu* stood out. Among 
the Kannada films, special mention 
should be made of 'Mahasati Anasu- 
ya.* ‘Mavana Magalu’ and ‘Endhu 
Nianavane,* directed by actor-direc¬ 
tor Kalyan Kumar. 

The Malavalam film industry has 
produced tw'o noteworthy films - 
Kanmani Film.s* ‘Chemmeen,’ direct¬ 
ed by Ramu Kariat and 'Kavya Mela.' 
produced by Jai Maruthy Produc¬ 
tions. 


learns of the girl’s love for the other 
man, he sacrifices his love and the true 
lovers join hands. 

The narrative as unfolded on the 
screen i.s quite unconvincing, for 
which the blame should go to writer- 
director Kalidas. A feature of the film 
however i.s the brilliant portrayal by 
Ashok Kumar as the widower who 
develops a feeling of love for his go¬ 
vernes.s. Mcena Kumnri as the govern- 
ecs fans to imprc.ss. And so is Pradeeo 
Kumar w'ho looks wooden in the role 
of her lover Shashikala makes the 
grote.sque character .she portrays (as 
the miUionaire”s daughter) worse 
with her poor caricature The support 
from Johar Rajenciranath, Ullhas, 
Hari Shivdasam and Raj Mehra is 
routine. Anotlier commendable fea¬ 
ture of the film IS the remarkable ca¬ 
mera work by A. Bhaitacharjee. 
who.se skill seems to stand out from 
the rest of the others. Roshan’s music 
1 .^ pleasing- 

TIT-BITS 

T he unit of Emkay Productions’ 
"Aman* has returned from Tokyo 
after a seven-week spell of shooting 
there. Saira Banu and Rajendra Ku¬ 
mar. the stars of the film, spoke high¬ 
ly of the Japane.sp ho.spitality which 
they received during their stay there. 
Thanks to the co-oporation extended 
by the Japanese, director Mohan Ku¬ 
mar said that he was able to film se¬ 
veral “authentic .shots." In one song 
sequence filmed in the city of Nara, 
a few hundred miles from Tokyo, over 
a thousand deer in a park figured. 
“We worked as oac family and the 
results are satisfactory/" said the dire* 
ctor to this scribe. 

• • • 

T he Matunga Dramatic Society stag¬ 
ed “President Panchaksharam' at 
Goregaon recently under the aus¬ 
pices of the Gana Kala Vidya Nilayam. 
S. R. Kastun portrayed the title role 
w'lth great success. E. R. R. Chan and 
Rajaram as the two nephews of the 
President turned many a scene hila¬ 
rious with theii clever acting. Good 
support came from R. R. Ran and 
Sw'amiriathan. 


Naanal’, the directorial ventures of 
the young, talented writer K. Bala- 
v-handar. represented a new, bold 
trend, inasmuch as they blazed a 
new trail, ‘Veera Abhimanyu' w'as a 
spectacular mythological about w'hich 
producers Sunderlal Nahata and P. 


The past year and the years before 
should have taught good lessons for 
the film-makers in this part of the 
country. Without depending upon 
any sort of Governmental help, it 
would be advisable for them to have 
faith in their own capacity to pro¬ 
duce worthwhile films and keep the 
show going. 


♦ • • 

T BALASARA .-^W ATHJ captivated 
- the hearts of the audience the 
other evening when she gave a su¬ 
perb Bharata Natya recital under th^ 
au.s'pires of the Sri Shanmukhananda 
Fine Arts & Sangoetha Sabha. 


SOLITTTON TO 
CROSSWORD No. 451 
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Q. By profession I am an enyttiee^. 
is there any chance of going abroad? 
Any chance of gcttUrg promotion? Will 
I prosper in buswess and if so what 
kind of business? Comments on my 
“married life? — N.R., Durgapur, 

A: There is every probability of 
your going abroad in 1967. Promotion 
may be in the latter part of 1966. I 
do not think it advisable for you to 
take to business, for, in service itself 
you may shine well and reach a key 
position. Your married life may be 
happy. 

Q: What has the future in store for 
me? Arc there indications about 
change of service, foreign tour or as¬ 
signment? Will I acquire property? 
What arc the indications regarding my 
marraige? When? Will my jiKirried 
life be happy? Is there any chance 
of my betno posted to Madras State? 

Bombay, — 

A: A change of service for the bet¬ 
ter is likely during the latter part of 
1967. You may acquire property. Fo¬ 
reign tour may also happen in 1967- 
68, Marriage indications set into ope¬ 
ration in the latter part of 1966. Your 
married life appears to be normal. 
You may be posted to Madras State 
some time in 1968. 

Q: 7 am an M.A.B.Ed. Will I have 
a change in the profession? When uiill 
1 yet a gazetted post? Have I any 
better prospects in life? Will I go to a 
college or remain in the High School? 
How many children will I have? Male 
and Female? When will my daughter 
be completely healthy? What is her 
longevity? I am suffering from stomach 
ache since seven years; when will 7 
be relieved of it? — M.S.R-, Karim 
Hagar, 

A: You may get a lecturer's post in 
any good college in gazetted rank in 
1967. You may have one daughter and 
a son. If you resort to Ayurvedic 
treatment, I think, you may be cured 
of your stomach ache. Your daughter's 
chart is good; but she has Balarishta 
dosham for 3 years, during which pe¬ 
riod .some petty ailments may be there 
now and then, but there is no danger 
to life. 

Q: Will there be any change in yny 
present profession or will I be tied 
down to the present one for ever? 
When will I marry and how will be 
the marital life? Abotit my parents 
and sisters? Is there any chance of go¬ 
ing abroad? Other major changes, if 
any, may be indicated. — S.R.R., Ooty. 

A' You have not given a correct 
horoscope; only Amsa kundaii is sent. 
Anyhow, from the basis of your birth 
star I am giving the answers. I think 
there may not be any change in occu¬ 
pation but you may feel happy in it 
during the latfer half of 1966. You may 
marry during the 1st half of 1967, and 
your married life may be happy. Your 
parents and sisters may be all right as 
it appear.^. Do not worry about them. 
Foreign travel is nol indicated. 

Q: How is my future? I am rathet 
disappointed at my academic records 
Will 1 be able to achieve first division 
in the examination I am preparing for. 
Will I be selected in the Administrative 
Services? Will my mother live till the 
,, time 7 stand on my own legs? Any 



By “VIRGOAN” 

chance of going abroad? —B.K., Alla¬ 
habad, 

A: In the absence of the ascendant, 
having the base on the Moon sign 1 
have to reckon that you may have im¬ 
pressive educational records, but since 
1963 June, your educational house has 
been afflicted by Sal urn which afflic¬ 
tion clears from May 1, 1966. I think 
therefrom you may be going ahead in 
your studies. If you take pains you 
may get the chance to get into the 
administrative machinery of the gov¬ 
ernment of India. 1 believe your 
mother may live to see your prospe¬ 
rity. Your marriage may take place in 
1969-’70. Going abroad is indicated but 
it is not imminent. 

Q: 7 am at a job and also studying 
privately. How will be my education? 
Will I change my present job or not? 
If 7 change, what kind of profession 
will I get? Will I shine in life? My 
financial position, please? Does the 
other chart of a girl agrees with that 
of mine? Can I marry her? How will 
married life be? — B.T.B.P„ Kasargod. 

A: You may pass your private exa¬ 
mination in 1966. There may not be 
change of job. You may be better plac¬ 
ed in the present. ib itself during 1967. 
You may shine well in your life pro¬ 
vided you develop the qualities to at¬ 
tain that end. Your financial position 
may be satisfactory in your life. The 
girl's chart agrees with that of yours. 
Her star is Swathi. You may have a 
happy married life, if you do not get 
entangled in love or inter-caste mar¬ 
riage! 

Q: I am appearing for a departmen¬ 
tal examination for promotion and also 
for a competitive examination in the 
1st half of 1966. How will be the re¬ 
sults? Is there any change in occupa¬ 
tion? My futufe prospects? When will 
7 get married and how is ?narried 
life? — S.C.R., Secunderabad. 

A: You may get a pass both in the 
departmental as well as in the compe¬ 
titive examination. Most probably a 
change is indicated in your occupation 
for the better and your future may be 
very good. You will marry in 1967, and 
your married life may be happy. 

Q: When will the present state of 
affairs get cleared up? Any chances of 
iinprovement? When? — G.S., Sankara- 
nagar, 

A: The present state of affairs may 
get cleared after the last week of 
April, 1966. My advice to you is to 
yield diplomatically to cifcuni|ti^ces. 


spoar dir PAstiMt 

After the above period, 1 think, there 
may be improvement. 

Q: 7 failed to secure a job in a Cov- 
ernment U7id^taking last month. Yet 
I have not lost hope. Shall I g^t it in 
the near future? Now I am studying 
Labour Law. After completing it in 
1967 can 7 get a good job? My marri¬ 
age and marital life? — K.C.M,, Jam-' 
shedpur. 

A: I do not find indications of your 
getting the lost thing; but you may 
pass in the Labour Law test in 1967. 
Thereafter you may get a good job. 
You may marry in the latter part of 
1966 and your married life may be nor¬ 
mal. 

Q: Am I destined for literary suc¬ 
cess? Any change in my present pro¬ 
fession for the good and when? Will I 
have property and my own vehicle? 
Financial and social status? Travel 
abroad? Married life and number of 
issues? Chances for higher studies and 
general health? —R.T., Koira. 

A: If you have not achieved any li¬ 
terary success so far, you may have it 
during the latter part of 1966. A change 
may happen in your occupation for the 
good before April, 1966. You may pos¬ 
sess property of your own after 1969, 
conveyance in 1966. Social and finan¬ 
cial conditions may be normal. Trip to 
a foreign country also n;ay take place 
in 1967-’68. Nfarriage and matrimonial 
life may be good. Children are likely. 
General health is normal. I think no 
more higher studies are indicated. 

Q: How are the education, job, 
7 )ioney matters, health and ,'oreign tour 
of my son? The second chart is of my 
daughter. When will she complete her 
education? Marriage? Financial as¬ 
pect? Foreign travel? — R.N.K,, Sha- 
rale. 

A: Your son may obtain a degree. 
Financially he will lead a satisfactory 
life. Health appears to be very good. 
His married life may be lucky, Foreign 
travel is not there. He may be a gov¬ 
ernment officer. Your daughter may 
get a degree. She will marry an indus¬ 
trialist and enjoy a happy life, foreign 
tour etc. She may have good children. 
The charts appear really good. 

• • • 

The questions of V.J. & G.J. of Ul- 
soor are not an.swered in the absence 
of their horoscopes. 


In this Column, **Virgoan** will 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc, 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
* PASTIME). This facilitu is avail¬ 
able only to direct subscribers and 
other readers of SPORTS 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate frdm 
the news agent to the effect that 
they arc regular purchasers of 
SPORT & PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription r, umber. Anonymous com¬ 
munications will not receive atten* 
lion. 


Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either in Tamil or English Of 
in Devanagari script. Mere date of 
birth is not sufficient. 


All correspondence should be 
addressed to **Virgoan*\ c/o The 
Editor, SPORT 4 PASTIME^ 
Mount Road, Madras*?. 
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\A\i% MANMrM WVAUA. MISS V A MARY AND MISS SUNOESH SODHI - THREE OUT- 
STANOJNG WOMEN STARS IN THE INTER-’VARSITY ATHIETICS MEET 
AT ANNAMAlAiNAGAR, MANJtTH WAIIA OF KURUKSHETRA EXCELLED IN THE HURDLES, 
WHILE MARY Of KERALA SPRANG A SURPRISE IN THE JAVELIN SUNDESH SODHI, 
WON fOUR EVENTS AND HELPED PUNJABI CLAIM THE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP FOR 

WOMEN. 
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“I am worried 

I 

] he was not too 


WKKK^ a...^ . 


'‘Why don't you telephone? 
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ihc year totalled $1,977,096, a world 
record. 

In his absence, there was no gene¬ 
ral agreement as to the season's most 
outstanding performer. Two of the 
three major year-end polls named the 
iwo-year-old filly Moccasin, while the 
third chose the four-year-old gelding 
Roman Brother. A more statistical 




AMERICA’S LEADING JOCKEY OF 
1965. JESSE DAVIDSON, RECEIVES A 
SILVER CIGARETTE BOX FROM LOUIS 
PONDFIELD. EXECUTIVE DIREaOR OF 
THE CHARLES TOWN RACE COURSE. 
CHARLES TOWN FETED DAVIDSON WITH 
A "NIGHT" IN RECOGNITION OF HIS 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 


method of selection pointed to the 
thrce-year-old colt Tom Holfe 

Never before had a two-year-old 
filly been considered “Horse of the 
Year” by any of the selection me¬ 
thods. But Moccasin (1963, by Nan- 
tallah out of the English-bred marc 
Rough Shod II. by Gold Bridge) was 
so named in polls conducted by the 
Thoroughbred Racing Associations (an 


Racing in the United States 

Racing is the most popular spectator sport in the U..S. as measured by 

attendance figures. 


A nother prosperous year was w- 
/^istcrcd for horse racing in the 
United States during 1965. Although 
oHiriai figuns were not yet available 
at press tune, a year-end survey by 
the A.ssoeialed Press indicated that 
37.H.SB.210 people had attended Tho¬ 
roughbred races in the 24 stales 
vvJiere pari-mutuel wagering is legal 
and had bet $3,129,722,482, 

Racing has been growing continual¬ 
ly in North America .since the sport 

By FRANK T. PHELPS 


\va.s resumed un a full scale after 
World War II, It is the most popular 
spectator sport in the U.S. a.s measur¬ 
ed by attendance figure.^ 

Steadily lengthening racing seasons 
iiave resulted in constaiit increases in 
the number ol races and the amount 
of purses 

For the live years prior to 1965, 
North American racing had been do¬ 
minated by the great gelding Kelso 
(1957, by Your Host— Maid of Flight, 
by Count Fleet), lAor since he had 
turned a throe-year-old, he had been 
adjudged the best performer of each 
.reason. 

But in 1965 he suffered an eye in¬ 
jury when he was hit by a clod 

THE TWO-YEAR-OLD FILLY, MOCCASIN. 

NAMED THE SEASON'S MOST OUTSTAN^ 

DING PERFORMER IN TWO OF THE 
THREE MAJOR YEAR-END POUS 


ihiouri from another horse's hoof 
While ho recovered and is now' back 
in training, the accident forced him 
out of action long enough to deprive 
him of a chance to be the seasonal 
champion. It also kept him from at¬ 
taining the $2,000,000 mark in earn¬ 
ings. since his income at the end of 


organisation of most major North 
American race tracks) and by Tur/ 
and Sport Digest (a monthly racing 
magazine). 

She was unbeaten in eight starts, 
including the Spinaway, Matron, Alci- 
hiadcs, Selima and Gardenia Stakes 
to earn $319,731 
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But the poll fonducted by the piib- 
lisherj; of Daily Racing Form and The 
Mornivg Telegraph (daily racing 
newspapers) chose Roman Brother 
(1961, by Third Brother—Roman 
Zephyr, by Roman) as “Horse of the 
Year.“ He has been proclaimed as the 
probable successor to Kelso. 

K(»mar Brother won only five of 14 
starts i:i 1965 to cam $257,520, and 
some racing followers did not oven 
rate him at the top of older handi¬ 
cap performers. In the major staying 
tests during October, though, he was 
unbeatable, winning in succession the 
Woodward Stakes, Manhattan Handi¬ 
cap and Jockey Club Gold Cup. 

Moreover, he ran third to the 
French three-year-olds Diatome and 
Carvin II in the W'ashington, D.C., In¬ 
ternational, North America’s only 
true international race. 

The Thoroughbred Record (a week¬ 
ly racing magazine) has devised a 
“Performance Points” compilation de¬ 
signed to rate horses mathematically 
on the basis of their actual perform¬ 
ances, thus theoretically eliminating 
the vagaries of opinion in selecting 
champions. This method pointed lo 
the three-year-oiU Tom Rolfe (1962, 
by the Italian-bred Ribot—Pocahon¬ 
tas, by Roman) as the seasonal lea¬ 
der. 

He won only one of the three-year- 
old classics, the Preakness Stakes. But 
he was never unplaced in a dozen 
North American starts during the sea¬ 
son to earn $444,901. Among his nine 
victories, besides the Preakness, were 
the Che.sapeake and Chicagoan Sta¬ 
kes, American Derby, Arlington Clas¬ 
sic and Citation Handicap. 

But he was unplaced in the Prix dc 
VArc de Triomphe in France, one of 
the few ventures abroad for North 
American runners. 

Record earnings for a two-year-old 
of $506,096 were achieved by the colt 
RuckpMW (1963» by Tom Fool—Bu- 


sanda. by War Admiral), who won 
nine of his 11 starts, including a dead- 
heat with Hospitality for first place in 
the Colt and Gelding Division of the 
National Stallion Stakes. Buckpasser’s 
other victories included the Tremont, 
Sapling, Hopeful and Champagne 
Stakes, and Arlington-Washington 
Futurity. 

Roman Brotht-j^ was foaled in Flo¬ 
rida. Moccasin, Tom Rolfe and Buck- 
passer were all foaled at A. B. Han* 


■"I 

ASIAN RACING 
CONFERENCE 

^HE Asian Racing Confer- 
^ ence at Calcutta consti¬ 
tutes an important milestone 
In the history of the Indian 
turf. This Is the first time 
that India is playing host to 
such a large body who will 
discuss subjects of common 
interest to racing In the Aslan 
region. This is the Fifth 
Annnal conference and to 
mark this occasion SPORT A 
PASTIME is presenting in 
this week's issue articles on 
racing in Japan, America and 
Anatralia, beaid’es a thrilling 
account of the achievements 
of that wonder horse of the 
English turf. Eclipse. 


cock, Jr.’s Claimorne Farm, Paris. 
Kentucky, although only the former is 
owned by Claiborne. The other two 
belong to clients who keep their breed¬ 
ing stock at Claiborne. 

For the third straight season, the 
Claiborne stallion Bold Ruler (1954, 
by the British- bred Nasrullah—Miss 
Disco, by Discovery) led the sire list 
in 1965. This marked the 11th succes¬ 
sive year in which a CUdbome stal¬ 
lion has headed the. file lift. In 4ve 


PROMINENT MEN Of THE TURf IN THE 

STATES. STANDING SECOND FROM 

LEFT IS MARION H. VAN BERG, LEAD¬ 
ING OWNER or THE SEASON. 

of those seasons the leader was Bold 
Ruler's sire, the great Nasrullah. 

Leading owner of the season was 
Marion H. Van Berg, in a tight race 
with Homan Brother’s owner, the 
Harbor View Farm of Louis E. Wolf- 
son. On New Year’s Eve, Mr. Van 
Berg barely edged out Harbor View 
by $4,325. The Van Berg stable, con¬ 
taining numerous performers of 
rather moderate racing class, won 
1,452 races and $894,246. collected al¬ 
most exclusively in the Midwest. 

Howard “Buddy*' Jacobson saddled 
200 winners during 1965 to head the 
trainers for the third straight season. 
He races mostly in the East. 

Jes.se Davidson rode 319 winners to 
top the jockeys for the year. He achi¬ 
eved this total by “moonlighting”— 
riding at one track during the after¬ 
noons and at another during the even¬ 
ings. 

The 1965 yearling sales set new re¬ 
cords all across the board—in num¬ 
ber sold, total realised and average 
price. 2,863 yearlings were auctioned 
for $17,814,975, an average of $6,222. 

A record price for a yearling filly 
was also established when John Olin 
bid $140,000 for a half sister, by the 
British-bred Tum-to, to the champion 
race filly Tosmah. This yearling was 
consigned by the Gainesway Farm of 
Kentucky. 

The Jockey Club 

The record price for a yearling of 
either sex sold at pyblic auction is 
$170,000 bid for the Bold Ruler colt 
One Bold Bid in 1964. 

Heading the structure of North 
American racing and breeding is The 
Jockey Club, with headquarte/f; in 

Contimmd on negf pogt 
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KEYSTONE, WINNER OF THE DERBY AT TOKYO IN 1965 


A typhoon preceded the Derby Day 
and so the race was run on a heavy 
track. The start was delayed by five 
min'jfes because Ichihikaru cast off 
his .shoes just before dicing to the 
post. The favourite Daikohta. winner 
of the Derby Trial and second in the 
2.0(1(1 Guineas took a commanding 3- 
length lead over Keystone who had 
drawn an inside position, as the field 
rounded the first turn. Following were 
Golden Ptilh, and Tanino Rising. Ex¬ 
cept for Seecho joining the lead group 
at the .second turn there was no 
change in the running position. Ka- 
buto Shiro moved into third place as 
the field entered the penultimate 
I urn. Daikohta dropped back on the 
rails to join the middle division. As 
the lead horse Keystone came round 
the home bend a roar went up. Key¬ 
stone spurted and went into a break 
of 20 lengths Daikohta tried to cover 
ground, but he had still 1% lengths 
to make up at the Judge’s end. Ichi¬ 
hikaru finished third, (> length.^ fur¬ 
ther away. The winner clocked 2m 
.n*-? .seconds. Shoji Yamamoto rode 
him. Yoshitaro Matsuda was the suc- 
ce.ssful trainer, with Yoshigoro Ito 
being the proud owner. 

In the Oaks, Belona’s timing was 
2m 31.3 Seconds. A field of 17 run- 


T HE classics held at the last flat 
season in Japan were noteworthy 
for the domination of Solonaway'.s re¬ 
presentatives. In the Ohka-Sho Stakes 
(1,000 Guineas) the winner Hatsuyuki 
is by Solonaway out of Bojo. The win¬ 
ner at the Yushun Himba Stakes 
(Oaks). Belonci is also by Solonaway, 
Keystone, the proud winner of the 
premier classic Tokyo Yushun (Der¬ 
by) is another son of Solonaway out 
of Little Midge (Migoli-Valerie). Hin- 
dostan'p representative, Daikohta won 
the Kikko-Sho Stakes (St. Leger). 

In keeping with the popularity of 
racing in Japan a record crowd of 
33,559 watched the Derby held at 
Tokyo. Twenty-two runner.s took part 


Continued on next page 


THEY DOMINATE 
IN lAPANESE 

CLASSICS 



THE JAPAN RACING ASSOCIATION. THE WINNER OF THE 1965 OAKS, BELONA. 
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THEY DOMINATE IN 
JAPANESE CLASSICS 

Continued from previous page 

ners was despatched to an even start. 
Belona jumped into a quick lead with 
Makino Sakura and New Power fol¬ 
lowing close behind. Eight Crown be¬ 
gan to close in on Belona. Best Ruler 
also travelled fast to draw level with 
Eight Crown. The favourite Beauty 
Rock was behind. There was no 
change in the order near the home 
turn. Belona was bowling in front. Be^ 
Iona was striding out well in the 
straight hotly chased by Best Ruler. 


Nasunokiku also made a brave effort. 
Belona held on. Best Ruler had to be 
content with the runner-up berth, half 
a length behind Belona. Nasunokiku 
was only a neck behind Best Ruler, 
third. Kazuo Tanaka trains Belona 
who is owned by Hana Tanaka. Take- 
mi Kaga rode the bay filly. 

The St. Leger X3,000m) run on the 
Kyoto race course saw Dalkohta as¬ 
sert his supremacy at long last. He 
cut out a smart timing of 3m 13.4s: 
The race provided a thrilling finish 
between Daikohta and Keystone. The 
pair went at a fast pace even from 
the word *go.' But quickly they were 



. MOHUN’S 


overtaken by Golden Pass from the 
outside. As they passed the Stands 
for the first time the order was Gol* 
den Pass. Korehide, Keystone, Dai¬ 
kohta. Taikurana and Eight Crown. 
Soon Golden Pass called it a day. Key¬ 
stone who was racing on the rails 
went into the lead with a quick spurt. 
Daikohta was racing close on his heels. 
In the straight a terrific duel took 
place. It was neck to neck till a 100 
metres out. Eventually Daikohta won 
by a % length. Seijiro Ueda (owner), 
Takeshi Ueda (trainer) and Masaru 
Kurita (jockey) were associated with 
the success of Daikohta. 

Two necks separated the first three 
horses in the 2,000 Guineas (2,000m) 
run on the Nakayama Race C^ourse. 
Until the photo was called and results 
announced there were quite a good 
number of persons who thought that 
Daikohta had won the race. It was a 
thrilling encounter indeed. Keystone 
was the first to break into the lead 
from his 19 rivals. Chitose Dragon 
followed. Higasni Thohella-O and 
Kabuto Shiro were making up fast. 
The favourite Daikohta was in the 
rear. Keystone continued to lead 
with Kyoei Homare breathing down 
his neck, Chitose-O was third. The 
runners retained their positions while 
negotiating the second turn Kabuto 
Shiro had moved into the third place. 
Daikohta was seventh. Opposite the 
grandstand Keystone and Higashi 
Thohella-O weakened. Kyoei Homare 
and Chitose who were racing neck 
and neck began to challenge. Chitose- 
O was kicking on, but Kyoei Homare 
slackened. Just at this moment Dai¬ 
kohta spurted from the outside to hit 
the tape. However, the result board 
announced that it was a photo finish 
with Chitose-O first. Daikohta second 
and Kyoei Homare third. Chitose-O is 
by Gilles de Reiz out of Beanii, a Bo¬ 
realis mare. The winner’s timing 2m 
05.Is. Saburo Yasa rode this Seiichi 
Kato’s charge whom Yoshiharu Noma 
owns. 


LIFE 

WHEAT FLAKES 



Mohun's New Life. Wheat Flakes are 
made from best and selected quality 
of farm wheat - the richest of natural 
cereals to provide the essential and 
Indispensable daily requirements of 
minerals and B vitamins. 

Mohun's New Life Wheat Flakes 
when taken with cold milk and fresh 
fruits are most satisfying, both for 
young and old. 

It is full of nourishm'ent for the whole 
family with a plus over others ,. . and 
it’s so good to eat. 


The Solonaway-Bojo filly Hatsuyuki 
won the 1,000 Guineas f 1,600m) with a 
timing of Im 38.5 second. Up to the 
second turn it was a fight for a lead 
position with Golden Key prominent. 
However, in the backslretch Hatsu¬ 
yuki nosed out Golden Key on the 
outside with Eight Crown, Silver 
Young, Miss Nishiki and Paeikarim 
in rlo.se pursuit. Belona who was a 
slow starter began to close the gap. 
Before coming round the home turn 
Hatsuyuki dropped back a little with 
Eight Crown and others waiting to 
swoop on her. In the straight Eight 
Crown began to argue out fiercely with 
Hatsuyuku. Two hundred metres to 
go Belona fell back. Hatsuyuki drew 
away. The winner having been sight¬ 
ed a pulsating struggle developed for 
the runner-up berth. Kukuno Suzuran 
and Miss Nishiki made a desperate 
effort. Kikuno Suzuran won it by a 
neck from Miss Nishiki who nosed out 
Eight Crown. Ilardrion who finished 
fifth was also a nose behind. 


Over 110 years* experience distinguishes our products 

DYER MEAKIN BREWERIES LTD. 


ESTO. 1855 

Mohan Nagar, Ghaziabad U. P. 

Solan Brewery .Lucknow Distillery. Kasauli Distillery. 


Takemi Kaga (who piloted the Oaks 
winner also) was the successful joc¬ 
key. Hatsuyuki is owned by Yukiko 
Tamashima for whom Hiroshi Namrua 
trains. The 1,000 Guineas race was 
run on the Hanshin Race Course. 

Daikohta proved the top money 
spinner with 29,U73,7UU y^s, iveysiuiie 
was second with 23,057,500 yens. 
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The Turf in Australia 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A ustralian horses and Austra¬ 
lian riders need no introduction 
to the racing people of India. The 
two countries have had a close con¬ 
nection with each other for many 
years. However, certain facts relat¬ 
ing to administration may be news 
to readers of your magazine. 

Historically, racing in Australia 
was under way within a decade or 
two of the arrival of the First Fleet 
from England at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and we have re¬ 
cords of a meeting in 1810 in Hyde 
Park, now in the centre of a city of 
two million people. 

The .sport spread as the uninha¬ 
bited lands in the interior were tak¬ 
en up. and by one hundred years 
ago racing was well established. 
Under the control of the Australian 
Jockey Club. Randwick Racecoui*se 
.was in operation on the outskirts of 
Sydney in one of the world’s best 
settings, and the Melbourne Cup 
had been run and won in 1861 (and 
1862) by “Archer”, bred at Bra^d- 
wood in New South Wales. 

By the end of the century, racing 
was organised in the modern man¬ 
ner in each of the States. 


Central Registry 

As of lo-day there is a Principal 
Club in control of racing in each 
State (four in Queensland). There 
is a Central Registry for all Austra¬ 
lian racehorses, and an Australian 



Stud Book, and a national publica¬ 
tion, also under the contrr*! of the 
Australian Jockey Chib, called the 
Australian Turf Reg 'ter which 
lists the results of all ntoetings 
throughout Australia. Overall con¬ 
trol is vested m a Conference 
Principal Clubs held twice a year 

As to our riders the best can hold 
their own anywhere as retainers 


A peep at the sport of 
racing in Australia, 
which had got under 
way as early as 1810. 


from leading stables in England 
and France have shown. 

At present in Australia George 
Moore is outstanding, though in 
N.S.W. Mulley and young Lake are 
riding winners. Victoria has John¬ 
ston and Higgins, and South Austra¬ 
lia Pyers. 

Outstanding Horses 

Here are the horses that perform¬ 
ed best last year. 

The season was notable lor its 
outstanding two-year-olds, ihe besi 
of which were the colt Peace Coun¬ 


cil (Pipe of Peace—New Jan) and 
the brilliant ttilies Reisling (Rego— 
Golestan Nymph) and Eye Liner 
(Smokey Eyes—New Venn). 

The leading three-year-olds were 
Royal Sovereign (Chatsworth—Sa- 
bah), winner of lh*e A.J.C., V.R.C., 
and Q.T.C. Derbies; Yangtze (Ping 
Ching—Lady Shaw), winner of the 
Caiilheld Guineas and Cup, and 
Light Fingers (Le FiJou—Cuddle- 
some), who won the A.J.C. Oaks 
and V.R.C. Oaks and has since been 
successful in the Melbourne Cup. 

The best horses over a distance 
were Craftsman (Better -Boy-^Blue 
Gipsy), winner of the V.R.C, Queen 
Elizabeth Stakes and Australian 
Cup; Fair Patton (Patton—Affair) 
winner of the A. J. C. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth Randwick Stakes and the Bris¬ 
bane Cup; River Seine (Tsaoko— 
Mississippi), winner of the Sydney 
Cup, Doomben Cup and Queen’s 
Cup, and Piper’s Son < (Pipe of 
Peace-Weeping Willow) winner of 
the A.J.C. Metropolitan. 

The most successful sprinters 
were Time and Tide (Star Kingdotn 
—Shading), winner of the Doncas¬ 
ter Handicap and Oakleigh Plate 
and Winfreux (Affreux—Winlam). 
winner of the Doomben Ten Thou¬ 
sand and the Stradbroke Handicap. 

Star Kingdom (Stardust—Im¬ 
promptu) was the leading sire for 
the fifth time. 






N«kur« hit trtdowcd 
for«ikt of Mytoro with kho 
finttk Mndiiwood kroot 
tho lourco of kho bttk tao* 
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SfOIlT & PASTlMt 


Sensations Of Sport 

RACING^S FIRST 

•^WONDER HORSE** 

By FRANK WRIGHT 


I N Windsor Great Park the ser« 
vants of the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land trembled with fright as the 
sun was slowly blotted out and day 
turned into night. A totr I eclipse in 
those days—two hundred years ago 
—was still a strange and mysterious 
event. It would have been impos¬ 
sible to convince them that an event 
of far greater significance.* was tak¬ 
ing place at the very same time in 
the Duke’s stables. 

A foal had just been born to a 
mare named Spiletta by a stallion 
named Marske, an ungainly young¬ 
ster with a long neck and frighten¬ 
ed eyes. As the Duke was stuck for 
a name, he called it Eclipse. Pos¬ 
terity has placed the two events in 
their right perspective. In Windsor 
Great Park, near Cranbourne Tow¬ 
er, where the stables were located, 
a tablet records the colt’s birth. 
Bui there is no mention of the other 
eclipse. 

Never has a budding racehorse 
been better named. The first of a 
select few great English racehorses. 
Eclipse was never beaten, never 
looked like being beaten, and only 
once was anything like extended. 

Blood Flows On 

Much more important to racing, 
though, was Eclipse’s contribution 
as a sire, for his blood runs in the 


veins of many of the great race¬ 
horses of to-day. 

His paternal great-great-grandsire 
was the Darley Arabian, imported 
into England from Aleppo in 1704 
The Darley Arabian and two other 
mighty Arab stallions—^the Barb 
and the Byerley Turk—were the an¬ 
cestors through Eclipse, Herod and 
Matchem of -nearly all the equine 
giants of to-day. Horses in this 
blood-line have won the British 
Derby more than 130 of the 185 limes 
the race has been run. 

Sold for 75 guineas when he was 
a bad-tempered yearling, Eclipse 
was wisely allowed to mature for a 
further four years before being rac¬ 
ed by his new owner, a horse-breed¬ 
er named Wildman. His first train¬ 


er was a rough and ready type who 
used to ride him for hack work 
most of the day on the excuse that 
he was building up his stamina— 
then take him out again at night on 
poaching expeditions! 

No Whip 

Wlldjnan soon found a new train¬ 
er named Jack Oakley, who rode Ec¬ 
lipse in nearly every race during his 
spectacular career. Oakley quickly dis¬ 
covered that the secret of handling the 
horse was simply to let him have 
his head. And there was no need to 
touch him with whip or spur. In 
fact, Eclipse never so much as had 
a whip shaken at him during a race. 

After the chestnut—now a beauti¬ 
fully proportioned 15.2 hands stal¬ 
lion—had run in a few private gal¬ 
lops, news of his amazing speed, 
stride, and weight-carrying ability 
began to leak out despite all Wild- 
man's precautions. In Jack Medley's 
coffee shop in The Strand—then 
London’s principal betting shop—the 
word was that a freak galloper was 
about to burst upon the racing 
world. 

After Eclipse had a trial gallop 
with another horse on Epsom Downs 
one day a “tout”, one of the shifty 
racecourse “spies”, who had arriv¬ 
ed there too late asked an old wo¬ 
man walking nearby if she had seen 
anything that looked like a horse¬ 
race. 

‘I saw two horses run past”, she 
sdid, “but it was certainly no race. 
The one in front was going so fast 
the other one would never have 
caught him if they'd run to the 
world’s end.” 

Hot Favourite 

Soon after. Eclipse ran in his first 
race, at the Epsom meeting on May 
3, 1769. It was a 50-guinea four- 
mile handicap for horses which had 
not won i:30. Eclipse carried eight 
stone. 

News of the trial gallop on the 
Downs had spread and Eclipse was 
sent out favourite at 4 to 1 on. It 
was an inci edible price for a horse 
having his first race but an Irish¬ 
man, Colonel Dennis O'Kelly, had 
wagered huge sums on Eclipse at 
every price from its opening quote 
of even-money. 

Convinced that Eclipse was every¬ 
thing the touts had painted him to 
be, O'Kellir already had made sa* 
veral unsuccessful eltars to Wild 
man tor the horse. Now he stood 



HE ASKEO lE SHE HAD SIEN A HOtSt RACE. 
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to win in bets far more than he 
had offered outright for him! 

In those days most races were 
run in heats» the best two of three. 
Also, there was a spot marked 240 
yards from the winning post which 
had two purposes. Firstly, no horse 
was *‘placed’* in any race if it had 
not passed that mark (the distance 
mark) when the winner was going 
over the line. 

Famous Bet 

Secondly, it prevented chicanery, 
for if a horse did not finish inside 
the mark, it could not start in any 
other heat. Thus a jockey who had 
ridden the winner of the first heat 
would not be able to let his mount 
merely trot around in the second 
heat in an attempt to keep it fresh 
for the third and final heat. 

When Eclipse raced away with the 
first heat by 10 lengths, bookmakers 
refused to lay a price about him in 
the next heat. O’Kelly promptly of¬ 
fered to bet that he could place all 
three horses in the next race 
Challenged by half a dozen bookies, 
the huge Irishman set his bets, 
then strode back into the middle of 
the ring to name the order of finish¬ 
ing. “Eclipse first, the rest no¬ 
where!” he roared. 

O’Kelly’s bet was never in dan¬ 
ger. Even at the half-way mark of 
two miles Eclipse had opened up 
such a lead that the rest of the field 
was barely ip sight and when the 
chestnut raced past the winning 
po^t the other horses had been easi¬ 
ly “distanced”—beaten by more 
than 240 yards, and therefore not 
•‘placed^’ by the judges. 

The Irishman plunged again when 
Eclipse started in his second race 
a few weeks later. He was up con¬ 
siderably in class and carried 9 st. 


8 lb., but again it was virtually “no 
race.” Still pestered by O’Kelly, 
Wildman agreed to sell him a half¬ 
share in the horse for 650 guineas 
and by the end of the year, had sold 
Eclipse outright to him for a fur¬ 
ther 1100 guineas. 

By this time the unbeatable stal¬ 
lion had become unpopular with 
bookmakers and the gainbling syn¬ 
dicates, and a group was reported 
to have been formed lo get rid of 
him. 

This is believed to have been be¬ 
hind Wildman’s decision to sell out 
to O’Kelly—but the Irishman didn't 
•scare so easily. He continued Uj 
race Eclipse in all the worthwhile 
events, and bet on him fearlessly 
whenever bookmakers would offer 
a price. 

The Spring Meeting at Newmarket 
in 1770 saw the only real test Ec¬ 
lipse was ever put to—a match race 
with a half-brother called Bucepha¬ 
lus, recognised as “one of the best 
horses of the day for speed and 
stoutness of heart.” Poor Bucephalus. 
He ran Eclipse to a 4-lenglhs mar¬ 
gin, the closest any horse had ever 
got to him, but the effort proved too 
much for his “stout heart” and he 
never raced again. 

By the end of the season Eclipse 
had run away with all 26 races he 
had started in, carrying weights of 
up lo 12 stone and over distances of 
up to four miles. 

To Stud 

O’Kelly decided the chestnut had 
done everything that could be ask¬ 
ed of him on a racetrack and put 
him to the stud 

There, it was still Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere. In 18 years his 
progeny won the fantastic sum of 
£384,197 in stakemoney—this at a 
time when horses raced not for lens 


of thousands of potinds, but for 
small side-stakes mostly in match 
races. 

Before his sudden death from colic 
on February 25, 1789, Eclipse estab¬ 
lished one other “first”. When on 
stud duty he was conveyed from 
place to place in what is believed 
to have been the world’s first “horse 
float"—a large ''chicle dwwn by 
two humbler members ol Eclipse’s 
species, with room inside for a 
groom as well as the stallion. 

Royal treatment indeed for a real 
King of The Turf. 


bo you Know? 

By BACH 
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SUB ROSA, IT TAKEd 
A GUY V/HO'6 NUTG TO RUM 
THIS BUSINESS// 
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AUSTRALIA RETAINS CUP 

Australia lost only one match in the challenge round of the Davis Cup against Spain 
in Sydney on December 27, 28 and 29 last, R. Emerson, the Wimbledon champion losing 
the first reverse singles on the final day, to M. Santana. To F. S. Stolle, the lie proved 
the greatest triumph as he came from behind to beat Santana and give Australia a 
flying start. Stolle also beat Gisbert on the final day. (See Page 17 for Article). 


STOUE BRINGING OFF HIS CHARACTERISTIC HARD SERVE IN THE OPENING MATCH AGAINST SANTANA. THE FORMER WON IN FIVE 

SETS. 
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Australia Retains Cup 


IHI WIMBLEDON OOUBLEik CHAMPIONS, ROCHE 
AND NEWCOMBE (FACING CAMERA) CLINCHED 
THE TIE WHEN THEY BEAT SANTANA AND . 
ARILIA BY THREE SETS TO ONE. ^ 
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1 ,T was in April 1961 that we in iVTad- 
ras watched J. D. Newcombe 
play for Australia at the Corporation 
Tennis Stadium in Egmorc, Madras, 
against India and win the doubles, 
helping the visitors to maintain their 
unbeaten record against India. I well 
remember Alf Chave, the cele¬ 
brated Au.stralian tennis commentator 
who was Manager of the team, telling 
me the previous evening when I ask¬ 
ed him what the Australians* pairing 
would be, “We may put in 16-year- 
oJd Newcombe. If he plays, you will 
see some hard hitting”. And we vlid 
enjoy terrific hitting by the muscular, 
strong-built mil, who has subsequent¬ 
ly reached the top flight not only in 
doubles, taking many international 
title.s in his stride, but also rcpre.sent- 
ing Australia in the singles—all with¬ 
in five years. 

The 1961 trip was the first Austra¬ 
lian official tojr of India and F. S. 
Stolle, with whom Newcombe teamed 
up to beat R. Krishnan and Prcmiit 
Lall, has also reached the top being 
runner-up iu Wimbledon thrice con¬ 
secutively and playing foi his country 
m the Davis C\.p Challenge Round 
more than once. 'rh(' tall lanky Stolle 
laid the foundation for Australia’s 
win ()V(‘r Spain in Sydney im Decem¬ 
ber 21 la.st wh(>n he staged a remark- 
aide recovery against M. Santana, 
unolTicially spotted as the world’s No 1 
amateur, to achieve a sensational 
triumph after being down by two sets 
(10-12, .3-6, 6-1, G-4, 7-5). 

Australia w^oii its 1.3th Challenge 
Round tie in 16 yt ars, beating Spain 
by lour mati'he.s to one. R. Emerson 
the Wimbic'don champion, beat J Gis- 
bert 6-3, 6-2, 6 -2 on the first day while 
in doubles, the Wimbledon holders, 
N<‘we:)rnhe (21 years) and A. D. 
Koehe (20) bent Saniana and J. L. 
Arilla ()“3, 4-6, 7-5, 6-2. Emerson lost 
tf) Saniana on the final day 6-2, 3-6, 
4-6, 13-15 and Stolle defeated Gisbert 
6-2, 6-4, 8-6. 

The Stoll e-Santana match lasted 
three hours. The Spaniard took the 
court with the splendid record of not 
losing a single sol on his path to the 
Challenge Round and with the U.S. 
National title in his bag belying the 
belief that he was more at home on 
clay court and was not so good rm 
grass. Santana had had intensive prac¬ 
tice on the Sydney surface for a long 
stretch, without playing any tourna¬ 
ment at all, which he was expected 
to do. I feel that Santana’s policy v as 
wrong as just that extra pep of match- 
play touch might have helped him 
against Stolle. The Australian believ¬ 
ed in power, serving and volleying 
hard and once he snatched the Ih rd 
set after losing the protracted first 
and the second, he w^as the master. 
The Spaniard put up a grim fight in 
the decider but Stolle wound up at 
7-5. 

Emerson needed only 50 minutes to 
vanquish Gisbert and in the doubles 
the next day Newconibe was sut- 
standing with his terrific service and 
net-play. Santana was showing signs 
of tiring but on the last day he salv¬ 
aged his personal reputation with a 
win over Emerson and an unwilling 
Gisbert lost the fourth point in the 
^ to Stolle to wind up the I6th Chal- 


lenge Round captained by Harry Hop- 
man, the master strategist, who is 
famous for attuning his players to the 
highest pitch for the occasion. Over 
the years he has produced many a 
champion in Australia and for the 
Immediate future, he has got New¬ 
combe and Roche ready on The 

latter, the left-handed young.sler, 
made a successful trip to Europe last 
season. 

It was the 20th vicinry of Aiislra- 
lia in the Cliullcnge Round of Ihc 
Davis Cup and it has held the inter¬ 
national trophy more years than any 
other country (though in lh(' tarlicvsl 
days it won under the name “Austra¬ 
lasia”. including New Zealand), the 
United States prevailing 19 times, Bri¬ 
tain nine time.s, and France .six, witli 
no other country ever having won the 
cup. 

Hopman declared at the conclie ion 
of the tie that next year the U..S. 
could pose a serious threat to Aus¬ 
tralia’s continuous supremacy. He felt 
that Ashe, the coloured American 
player, who had a .splendid season in 
Australia, beating Emerson more than 


Tennis Topics 


once, and C. Richt*y would form the 
United Stal<*s’ .strung team. Hopman. 
however, felt that Newcombe and 
Roche could .shoulder Australia’s 
burden with distinction after Emer.'^on 
and Stolle. Actually Emerson dt'clared 
after his match against Saniana, that 
he might not play the Challenge 
Round next year, as he felt he was 
not having the same keenness to win 
as of old and wanted youngsters to 
have their chance. Emerson has taken 
part in .seven Challenge Rounds and 
tost only three matches, two in dou¬ 
bles and only one in singles, the one 
against Santana. 

Bartroli, the Manager of the Spa¬ 
nish team, declared afier the match 
that Australians were physically 
fitter and said his country would lay 
greater emphasis on physical fitness in 
future. He also mentioned two other 
handicaps of Spain—lack of .sufficient 
practice on grass and absence of a 
second singles player of world class, 
next to Santana. 

And so. the curtain has rung down 
on another Cup year. Yet we 


look forward to the next with ano¬ 
ther chance ahead for India to bid for 
East Zone supremacy. Incidentally 
Japan and Paki.slan have decided to 
go out of the Eo.stern Zun<; and play 
m the American sector. 

• • • 

My congratulations to J. Mukerjea 
on emulating his precephu’, Dilip Bose 
bv >'onninu Lh<‘ Asian tennis crown, 
fifteen years after the latter won the 
title in the inaugural yc'ar. TVlukorjc»a 
a.stoundi'd tennis t.-nthiisiasts all over 
the country witli his victory over R. 
Krishnan at the South Club Caleultr*, 
on January 2 m this yt'ar’s ^sian 
final. Mukerjea, who ha.s been show¬ 
ing improvement year Ijy year in sir - 
gles, has reached the (linnoeie and as 
Kn.shnan declared at Mie end of the 
match, this year could be Jaideep’s 
best .season. Mukerjea was in fine at¬ 
tacking form and won in .straight sets. 
It was a great day for him, recording 
splendid progress since tht' day he 
first appeared in Madras as a junior 
with his Davis Cup partner, Premjit 
Lnll. Hard work has taken the then 
slip of a boy, to the jiresenl triumph 


to win the top spot in Asia. It is in¬ 
teresting that his success came at his 
third appearance in the final against 
Krishnan. 

Krishnan, who told me immediately 
on his return from Spain that he was 
thinking oJ getting operated for re¬ 
moval of the cyst which was troubling 
him, and strained a ligamc-nl during 
the match against Mukerjea. He went 
straight to a specialist and was put 
under physio-therapy treatment. Kri¬ 
shnan could not play the unfinished 
doubles final with Naresh Kumar as 
partner against the .Japanese pair of 
Ishiguro and Watanabc and conceded 
the match. Later, despite treatment, 
he withdrew from the National in 
Delhi and is now taking rest and 
treatment. 

It was Kri.shnan s only reverse in 
India in 12 years (since ho won the 
National in 1953) at the hands of any 
Indian though against foreigners he 
has lost more than once, to Arkin- 
stall, Schmidt and Emerson. It was 
the longest reign that any player has 
had in India. 


Australia 
Does It Again 

By K. S. NARASIMHAN 
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Celebrities 
And Cards 

By K. V. GOP ALA KATN 


J T IS iinic for cards and De lhi lias 
all of them laul on the 1ahh\ 
hiding nothing from the nation Jn I hr 
game ai^ainst Rawalniraii. the "irirk,"’ 
have been wor. on the Strength ot ouj 
hands ;*> underhand means 

and extraneoii': hid lings 

Yet. it is not this game hi;i the 
National bridge that inadt* fine i‘ards- 
rnindeci Though the .ent is no 
time for an 3 ' slai'kening or relaxation 
or being iost in Alice’s Wonder Land 
the game itself is a product of war 
and the soldiers* gift of imauination. 

Dr. B. Paltabhi Silaraniayya. for¬ 
mer v'ongress President and the chro- 
nicrer *.d the organisation’s brace saga 
tells us in his Feathers and Stonrs 
that >he game was the inrn)\ iitmn of 
four soldiers in the South African Wai 
who were entrusted with the duty 
of guarding a bridge. Having to keep 
.iwake a whole night, they devised :> 
method in which one pJa^'cr lays bare 
his i*anis and is free to w^atch the 
encmv w'hile the other three are en- 
gr(>ssed lit the game And this dum- 
myship which more or less w'cnt b\ 
turns removefl anv cause for coin- 
oiaiiiT for neing pul out of action 

Unmitigated Blessing 

rhe game ol cards in timc> <)! 
Stress and strain is an ' unmitigated 
blessing being a wonder pain-killmg 
or ten.sion-relieving ‘drug” to those 
plaving a.s w'cli as watching . As a 
relaxation, it ha^ few equal.s and no 
superiors, ll is thi}» inestimable virtue 
of transporting one* into realms of 
happiness that made Rabindranath 
Tagore sing its praise. Does* he not 
say: “Wonderful indee'd were the 
gulalions and rules of that is:an'-, 
kingdom. T.he particular rank of each 
individual had been settled from time 
immemorial. Every one had his own 
appointed worlc, and never did- aOi' 
thing else. An unseen hand appt^ared 
to be directing them w'herever they 
went ac’cording to the rules. .Satis¬ 
faction and contentment were com¬ 
plete in their rounded wholeness “ 

It is m this slate that one ij> u^rb 
oblivious ot the surroundiijg sorrow 
and misery and, like the true seeker 
IS lost in the pursuit of the Eternal 
Bliss. The cards have a philosophy of 
their own—they lift one from the 
mundane to a region JwHerc the' e^gse ^ 
alone is dear and -near tp lhe heiirt 
Have we not heard of thife litter sense 
of detachment displayed by a cele¬ 
brity who cm ^eln’^f^ iniof^ 


mothei s death, remarked ‘<'arr\ 

JliKs w.'i \ l>) the ('cmrif'r ’ ■ 

ulving that he would itan ihe f'-n-M ■, 
in that run' 'Dier’C Wa; :nv.lhf ; v. u; 
ill' ini'Ofurif e aslicfi V/.do'i' 
when Told in the midst rd jhe ....me 
that hi‘, .:<)!! wii-- biUiM f),\ ij septih-' 

Mii'^ 'f'-e iT U'a.' Ml -'licn cirruiiIar• 

CCS Ihut Sarhir Vcd'.-d-hLliai l\in ; 
who was busy pliisiT';g canii' a! ibc 
Ahmerlaban Club look no fiotirt ic 
the presenc(‘'of the lunu whom hr m 
Krunvledged and followed a.s Oic M.i . 
ter Mahatma Gandhi! 

llie Faithful Cards 

Carcis have alwav> boiMi a.s.sor ia!( ci 
vsith the ahstrorrafs of intellect C’on- 
.^cious as 1 am very well (jf nu owi- 
iinuliitions I have .scnipuious!; 
kept a was a.s 1 do not 
have the memta] rc.source.'- ot 
remembering, making quick mrivc' 
planning counUt oruv- with lightning 
.speed and unerring accurac\ The 

grain. I agree with Sherlock Holmes, 
is a drawing room W’here one cannot 
crowd with furniture more thaf> uhn* 
it '^ar, hoirj 

What arld"^ --pice m' vest in sard'-'' I: 
iS the irii’cntive or stake where one fs 
-‘i'd’jf, to -acrifice the neLessjlies for 
gaming tlie supcTfUmu.*- while “<?u- 
tion. m-ideration and diligence ' 
should be. as Alexjinder Pu.shkin 
eoun.sel.^ the three fnithfu: '.irds- ’ 

The \'ioialion of the .goideo pnnci 
oift i^ bour.d ttj hung T.ni^cr'. and 
lea*-l argumem, even amnn? thr 
most rooi*headed and imperfurhahlc 
Did not The n.ationni leaders iixlgod in 
the Ahmedpagar .lail during the ' Quit 
India” mo'-crnenl in IfM'.h inruuale a 
game of pack of ( arn.s altcrna 

lively shuttled and gv>l bogged down 
b>:' diflicuities of tenuinologv and 
non\enclnlure and were e.ntangled 
m soriou.s (ii$(’USSions that some- 
limes “alarmed ♦he spectators’*. 

Lesson Of Unity 

Mahatma Gandhi, aij adept in con- 
.erting anx <iiLuntion lo advantage, 
found cards soveed no seeds of dis¬ 
cord but drove home the les¬ 
son of unity. Ii was in Hyde¬ 
rabad in April 19:>9—-his last vi¬ 
sit to that Mty -that ho surpri¬ 
sed everyone by asking for a 
pack of cards and like a magician 
held out the King, Queen, Jack and 
the Are of Spades. In hi? rhararteris- 
tio. asked in ail :'<enous- ^ 


ne.'^s whether the Queen could win 
over the Jack and the King over the 
Queen Or, being greeted with an 
aiTiroudive repl \, he feigned Socra- 
if-ji-hke igrsoruncc ^;how'**d the Ace 
;m ’ nc.r: uuruired which of the 

wnviUi "isqn W'hci. the crowfj 
'>hout<-d 'Acc”. Midiatnia (Gandhi 
-lodcfl .k’.Mi saMj that d loeant if the 
ppi'js'r nuiiutainiM omtN, thi'v (‘ould 
o’vt'r' nme the the Kings 

er.vi v.^oeei - ,iJul Aunr «:};ivorv ' 

The '-amc 'n^tc v, „• str.j-'k, thfjugh 
Ml ;i ditloretit m<ejier .tf'd Hum an urv 
t spi'"’tcii (;u<}itcr .'ifter TM'.irls a quar- 
‘»'r <d.,j eeiiturj 'Ihc ganu* of cards 
arnc m hac.d\ tn Kx-Kitig Frirookh of 
e;’.\pt to pruphes'.' that the day.s of 
i j he.ifis w(‘re Mimla red A.sk- 
r .v- to how m;4Ti\ Kmc.s \vou)vi sur» 

^ u .ii'uthiM uur'd wj) r uookh un- 
oMtir .*! l-'i* e .'iMd rinipli- 

Mf.i Mi-, ‘'rrii.uk >u ai^diuL; ‘'Fhe King 
h’f ut i!ca:f>, the 

'■! Olii.i e-M, <ne K om; of (’iubs 
and tiu' uj ' How truol 

he\e i.'ilicu bii! vvhiO iiboul 
the e^-nciins of dud.Ours “where the 
I'lti.’en .d\! re.n'.r.u .dung us a listless 
r*.e. e ^vjThu\it ^,.rec h When ihev* fell 
ibt'. TUf srsove The> l,'i> dowm 

Ml tin-jT- hacks aiu) up'wurd at 

Hu- .‘k\ ” Ih}- i.s the immediate ta.sk 
iur which ' no irsjir-p-'V which bru- 
he- a.Mde re!ian'*e on auv particular 
card blit criunt.^ on its inherent 
-trergth r; perhnp.s the answer Any- 
v'av. it I'- to -hudlt' and shuflflr 

“hern oiT* 
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I NDIA has regained the hockey title 
at the Olympics held at 
Tokyo beating Pakistan 1-0 in the 
final. It was a most welcome news 
for every Indian and the whole 
country rejoiced at it. I would not he¬ 
sitate to say that the performance of 
the Indian hockey team in the begin¬ 
ning was not satisfactory, though 
ultimately India played better hoc¬ 
key against Australia and Pakistan. 
I also had a lot of discussio'n with 
the players who donned India’s co¬ 
lour at Tokyo. Press articles, infor¬ 
mation gathered from players, run¬ 
ning commentary and officials who 
witnessed the clash at the Olympics 
compel me to sum up that India’s 
victory was not convincing. 

No sooner had the Olympics end¬ 
ed with a win for India, it would 
have been ideal if the Indian Hoc¬ 
key Federation had properly plann¬ 
ed for the next Olympics with a 
view to retaining the hard-earned 
title. It is a known fact that present- 
day hockey is not attractive enough 
to draw good crowds all over the 
country. I have no intention to be¬ 
little the young rising players of 
the country, but a post-mortem is 
sometimes a necessity for the cause 
of this great game in which India 
has an unparallellcd record. With 
whatever little I have seen of the 
last Olympic team, I am certain 
that hardly two to three players 
will catch the bus for the 
next Olympics to be held at 
Mexico in 1968. Others will be too 
old to play in that class of hockey 
where tension is always intense. 
Such hockey needs complete co-or¬ 
dination of limbs with mind, deter¬ 
mination, fighting spirit and attack¬ 
ing game. As such a large number 
of players of the last team will not 
be able to .serve the country. Now 
the question arises; “Who Next?” 1 
have not seen more than a handful 
of players who can play consistently 
good hockey. 

Not Bright 

Many a time the question whether 
the standard of Indian hockey has 
one down or not has cropped up and 
can unhesitatingly say that it has 
gone down It is also true that the 
standard of some foreign hockey 
teams is much better than what it 
was before. I have played hockey 
with the past masters and with also 
many of the present players. So I 
feel that I am in a position to judge 
and compare the standard of play 
between the past and the present. 
The past was certainly a glorious 
one, whereas the present is not 
bright. Now the question is, what is 
the reason behind the falling stand¬ 
ard of Indian hockey. It is very 
simple and, that is, that hockey is 
not being played as it was before. 
Some 20 years before at least two 
teams of every school and college 
played hockey every day. It is true 
that there te of playing 


grounds, but whatever grounds are 
available, are not being utilised. 

Where ar^i those compulsory 
games for schools and colleges? 
Where are those teachers who play¬ 
ed every day? There is a very old 
saying that it is quantity which pro¬ 
duces quality. Previously lots of 
schoolboys played hockey every day 
which fed the colleges and univer¬ 
sities. AftcLi- their educali^nial ca¬ 
reer they joined some club or the 
other and thus servt'd the* State 
and the country when they reached 
their peak. To make this point of 
view clear, I would cite the ex.jm- 
plc of Lucknow, where I have play¬ 
ed all my hockey and I am still 
serving. No less than 7 to 8 clubs 
played hockey every day and so 
also all schools and colleges. Even 
the parks, which had little ground, 
could be seen with some hockey 


WHAT 


NEXT? 


By K. D. SINGH (BABU) 


players. Now there is not even one 
ground where hockey is played 
every day. 

An year before I was compelled to 
lead the U.P. team against Malay¬ 
sia. As I had put on lot of weight 
in wrong places. I decided to go in 
for ten days’ hard practice and train¬ 
ing. T could not get hockey practice 
anywhere in Lucknow and hence 1 
played alone on the Stadium 
grounds. That speaks for itself as to 
how this game is neglected and for¬ 
gotten these days. Sending India’s 
teams abroad to test their strength 
against foreign teams, inviting 
teams from foreign countries here 
to make the game popular and also 
arranging coaching camps are all 
healthy signs and constructive 
moves, but all this will not help 
unless the number of persons play¬ 
ing hockey increases. All of 
us are worried about the falling 
standard of Indian hockey, but just 
a little circular from the Educa¬ 
tion Departments that at least two 
games, hookey and football, should 
he fo|r ev9ry 


school and college will work won¬ 
ders. 

it was very hard to select, some 
15 years before, the best centre- 
half from amongst the many avail¬ 
able in the country. Now it is diffi¬ 
cult to find one who is just above 
the average. Similarly it applies to 
other positions on the ground. With 
the little experience that I have got, 
and witli all emphasis at my com¬ 
mand, I can dare say that unless 
this great fast and exciting game is 
taken up at the school level, the fall 
in the standard cannot be arrested. 

Serious Challengers 

I also do not approve of the idea 
of a lot of training camps being 
hold for iho.se who have already 
reached their peak and past their 
prime to give them practice. Train¬ 
ing before any international meet 
is justified, but to keep on training, 
all the year round, those play¬ 
ers who have adopted (heir own 
stylo of play and those who cannot 
be moulded is useless. Why should 
we not .select a batch of 30 play¬ 
ers from the All-India Schools 
tournarnont and another batch of 
the same number from the All-India 
Inter-Varsity tournament and train 
them hard duiing the summer va¬ 
cations. I offered my services and 
proposed such camps, but nothing 
ha.s been hoard about them. If I am 
wr('ng, I should be told so, but if 
I am right, such camps should ba 
taken up. 

Besides Pakistan, across the bor 
dcr, Au.st»^alia, Germany, Holland. 
Kenya and Spain are serious chai 
lengers to India's supremacy in 
hockey, which certainly hangs in 
the balance. We start preparing for 
the Olympics just a year before. 
The policy of hurriedly inviting 
some loams from abroad or send¬ 
ing our own team instead and ax 
ranging coaching camps for those? 
who have reached their climax will 
not pay good dividends. It is a 
short-sighted policy which should be 
discarded. We should plan in such a 
way that we can constantly replace 
the older ones by the younger ones. 
Wo should not think of winning the 
Olympics alone, but plan things 111 
such a way that India retains the 
hockey title for many years to 
come, as it did from 1928 to 1958. 
Such a scheme can only be imple* 
mented by Government because the 
As.^’oeiation people plan only during^ 
their own “regime” and cannot see 
beyond that. Unless things are ex¬ 
plored, directives issued, interest is . 
taken and a plan is chalked out, I ' 
do not see a very bright future for : 
Indian hockey in the days to oome. 
Can we find a player of the class of 
Dhyan Chand, Penniger and Jafar ^ 
in present-day hockey. Even the , 
players who succeeded these gres^i 
masters like Gentle, Keshav, Kishan, 
Cladious, Francis etc., were at least 
a class better than the present onet. 
Now we have got to think what hag 
to be done about it. Unless every 
thing is planned in the way suggM^- 
ed we have only remote chancea^ 
retah^g our supremacy in the 
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T IFE 22nd NatiniMi ff.>o1ban cham- 
pif.nsiHp /oj lh(‘ Santosit Ti op3h>' 
W(»al<i be on from to-da\ at Quiiorj. 
Ih(> ciia dal in Keralr Thir event 

i.s inveidrii with added unp!)rtafU‘(' 
Uus time il. take’. }>!iu‘e (iitrin^' the 
Silvei .luJdloe e('!e;/'’.j 1 of’ the Ke 
rala i*'ootban Association, ft 5 ^ a mat¬ 
ter tor ^jratifu’ati(»n for ai‘ Oie erilhu- 
siasts of ihe i(ome tVtai the Kerala 
Football Asj'Ofiation is eompU'tint' 25 
years ol iis-'lol a:'tivi(v 

Started so ;!M2 - then as th«.^ 

Travanrore-t'eehin Foolha'i A .soi ni- 
tion- it direct alJilialion to the 

AJldndia Fuoibal! 1’ederatton m KMtl 
Bill evi'n rn'.ieh iheToie the ’ooi‘.,»‘ 
ha^’ always eijjoved niU'.tk pe|>uiej'd\ 
in the area a :;pertiitor-sport :m/i 
it had thousand;, a.s a- Lice participants 

Th< jL’anif* ttuik fii'Mi root.'i in Kerala 
even at the turn (,<( the century and 
an Kih‘h:=;iinmn, oik‘ Mr Hoyle, Pio 
fe.ssnr f’t isnjplLsl- at the .Maharaja’s 
(’olh'ite, rnvandrmn. is f'tener:\ilv ne 
difed with sownu; socce; seeO'. in the 
State ronr;d aootil lOk.'j The Oil In 


schooi.s and rolieges as well as persons 
from othei w£dks of life. 

Nursery of Talent 

The people of Kerala recall with 
pride and *afTeetion some of ilie old 
siaiwaris w-no laid tne lounqjifion^ lo* 
the ;4anio strongly by their pioneering 
eflorts Karinipat Arhyutha Menon. 
Dt K. iiannin inampi, itarna r^ump 
.ii:d Marthandaii belong to this early 
i'i,i Kotiai Achyuthan, And) Master. 
S H l.ai>cr. and several othc'r- lollow- 
C'J i' their lv'«j*' ci'- anti kt'pl the 
LMiiie cuing N’eacei’ U; our tunes. Kc- 
i 'a ha prudu-'d '-u'-h <dt Innia Mars 
.1 e k S. ii'h .'..'jilo’ b'emn^in '\n- 

it.i-'o l,j\'itjar. .\aia'annii SuguiKoi 
t) ('hai.di a n. A i!. .'Vi. F. Ch.indravekwr 
.O'O Devaria; to nami* a few f’urn ol 
l\' Mn''^taia, the .slender and shv Inh 
irr-ni trin State iia.s shtd into pioini 
nenc.' and has become a goal keeper 
ol A’o. India .-lalore Mohideen Kutt.* 
h.is d(Mie very well in the Asian Youth 


competition at Saigon and Tokyo and 
is bidding fair to fit into the senior 
ranks. In fact, many an youngster 
from Kerala has enriched Bengal soc¬ 
cer and has gone on to gain India col¬ 
ours, which goes to prove that the 
State continues to be a nursery of ta¬ 
lented players. 

Kerala has kept soccer interest, nay 
the game itself, alive by its fine sche¬ 
dule of tournaments at home, from 
the league comp'^titions in the vari¬ 
ous district headquarters like Trivan¬ 
drum, Ernakulam. Quilon, Calicut and 
Cannanore. to the -major competitions 
lire the Nagjee Amarsee tournament 
ai Calicut, the Chakola Gold Cup tour- 
namom at Trichur to mention a few 
-- which attract leading teams from 
c\ciy corner of the country. The peo¬ 
ple loo respond readily and magnifi¬ 
cently by mustering in their thousands 
to witness football ties Kerala is verily 
-oc ■ er-cra/\ and il is no wonder that 
the Aii-Iiuiia Football Federation is 
onb too ready to entrust the conduct 


fantry Parade ground, wim h han 'um e 
been convened into the Tkuver.ity 
Stasbum, wir^ Wt' '.ceoc ol hertu- foot- 
l ai! acti^'it^ ahno.<.,t ever> e\eninL: By 
llf'.c fool had wa.s g.erhaiy' the “nlv 
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of its premier competition quite fre¬ 
quently to the Kerala Football Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Special Importance 

It was in 1955 that Kerala first un¬ 
dertook the responsibility of conduct¬ 
ing the National championship. Erna- 
kulam was the venue and the orga- 
niser.s came out with flying colours, so 
much so the next year also they were 
invited to hold the competition^ Tri¬ 
vandrum too rose tf> the occasion 
splendidly. When for the third time. 
Calicut took up thi.s venture early in 
1961 it even surpassed its si.ster towns. 
The people in and around the town 
flocked as never before to the Munici¬ 
pal Stadium to witness the matches. 

THE RUNNER-UP TROPHY IS BEING 
PRESENTED TO SAMAJPATHY, CAPTAIN 
OF THE BENGAL TEAM. 


The result was the collection of the 
record gate-money of two lakhs of 
rupee.s 

So it is for the* fourth time that the 
Kerala F.A takes up this important 
responsibility. It staged the West 
Asian Cup matches at .Ernakulam in 
1959 when India, Israel, Iran and Pa¬ 
kistan took part and the Southern 
Pentangular tournament at Cannanorc 
in 1963, when Madras, My.sore, An¬ 
dhra, Kerala and Ceylon figured* and 
being tried and tested hands at the 
game, it can be safely predicted that 
thi.^ time too there would be smooth 
sailing at Quilon as before. 

This year’s competition has special 
importance too. For later this year, 
the Indian team will go to Bangkok to 
defend the Asian title, which it won in 
1962 in the Fourth Asian Games at 
Jakarta. So the performance of the 
various players, seasoned as well as 
fresh, established as well as aspiring, 
will be keenly followed by the authori¬ 
ties of the game with an eye on the 
selection of the National team. The re¬ 
cent tour of the Russian Federation 
team exposed the limitations of our 
players, though showing some gains, 
that the team has recorded over the 
years. We would do well to select the 
team soon after this competition and 


keep them m competitive (run. They 
should aJs<> bo familiaiiseiJ with the 
modern trends in the game like thi' 
4-2-4 formation and develop cfleclive 
tactic al plarii. 

Very Much Open 

This apart, the teams themselves 
coming from the various States in the 
country W(jLi!d-iio doubt press their 
claims for the coveted Saritush Trophy 
with their customary fervour, it would 
be hard to unsettle the Indian Rail¬ 
ways from the pedestal. The team not 
only retains most of the players who 
gave a sparkling display in heating 
otT Bengal’s challenge in the iiiial last 
year, but also has added a few talent¬ 
ed youngsters. It may be recalled that 
it was at Calicut in 1961 that Rail- 
wavs made it.s debut in the series It 
fell by the wayside then but the next 
year at Bombay, it won the trophy It 
did not .shape too well in its next two 
outings, at Bangalore and Madras, but 
regained iU hold on the trophy Iasi 
year at Gauhati. 

With Raiiw'ays firmly e.slahli^hwig 
itself on the si-ene. Maharashtra and 
Andhra getting back into peak lorrn, 
Punjab rising fa.sl in Ihi- game and 
new-comer Goa straining every nerve 
to fit into the company, the competi- 


lioii has nowaday.s be<‘omc very much 
open. Particularly, the dominance of 
Bengal, eleven times winner of the 
trophy. is not so pronounced as before 
though that State continue.s to be in 
the hunt for the trophy which it last 
won at Bangalore in 1962. Bengal wa.s 
ousted by Madras in the quarter-final 
in the foJlow'ing year, but at Gauhati 
last year, it was runner-up to Rail¬ 
ways. 

Since last year, new innovation 
was mode in that the two semi-final 
matches were played in two legs. Ke¬ 
rala’s best effort was when it conduct¬ 
ed the championship at Calicut in 1961 
when it reached the penultimate round 
for the first time. Now five years later, 
there is every hope that it would emu¬ 
late it if not better it when the com¬ 
petition is staged at home. That 
would be the most fitting reward that 
the Association could have on the oc¬ 
casion of its Silver Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions. 

The competition itself is entering its 
25th year as it was inaugurated at 
Calcutta in 1941 et the suggestion of 
the Dacca Sporting Union in 1940. So 
it i.s the Silver Jubilee year of the Na¬ 
tional championship it.self and it is a 
happy augury that two important 
land-marks .should coincide at Quilon. 
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SPOta dir PAS2IMB 


T HANGARAJt' and Ralagopal are 
the obvious and correct choice for 
the Fifties. They were not only out¬ 
standing exponents of the game, but 
were also men of character, who 
brought renown to their clubs. In 
fact they raised the stature of the 
game in the South, and laid the bo¬ 
gey of boots to rest, by proving con¬ 
clusively that Indians could get quick¬ 
ly acclimatised to boots and play with 
their wonted ease and bewitching ar¬ 
tistry. 

M. Thangaraj, w'hosc brother is also 
a footballer, commenced playing for 


in succession. The seasons of 2952 and 
1954 saw Thangaraj in peak form as 
a sharp shooter and prolific scorer. 
His team reached the finals of the 
Rover’s Cup and lost only to the fa¬ 
mous Hyderabads. He represented In¬ 
dia in the Quadrangular at Rangoon, 
and improved on this by playing at 
the Asian Games in Manila. He also 
toured Russia, as a special invitee of 
East Bengal—an unique honour for a 
footballer from the South! 

When asked to recount his best per¬ 
formances, he was naturally modest. 
But it is well known that he scored 
the winning goal against East Ben¬ 
gal and took his side into the Ro¬ 
ver’s Cup final. In Russia, he played 
four matches, and scored in each 
match! He has great admiration for 
the brilliance of Ahmed and Appa 
Rao, the two “Iriners” of East Bengal. 
Hi.s gratitude to his “guru”, Amir of 
Coimbatore, knows no bounds. 

He had two benefits and thought fit 
to retire from active football at tht 
comparatively young age of 32 .Be 
keeps fit however, by playing bad¬ 
minton and table-tennis. His love for 
the game finds expression in coach¬ 
ing young players and in being a Vice- 
President of the Players’ Association 

In Sportsmen’s Family 

Born in a family of sportsmen, K. 
Balagopal took to games, like a duck 
to water. He started in his teens, by 
playing a rubber ball, with young- 


occasions, both at home and abroad. 
In 1955, he played against the Rus¬ 
sian touring side at Madras, both for 
the home Association and for an In¬ 
dia XI. He toured Ceylon more than 
once. He was a stand-by for the tour 
to Afghanistan. In 1959 he trained for 
the Asian Games and was in the camp 
for the 1960 Olympics. It was under 
hi? leadership that Madras not only 
reached the semi-finals in the Natio¬ 
nals beating redoubtable Bengal, but 
also, by drawing with the Indian Rail¬ 
ways, actually sharing the Sampangi 
Cup! 

It was his consistent performance 
in the National that won for him the 
official poll as the “Best Back”. 

The Contrast 

Aged 34, he is still capti vated by 
the spell, which only football can cast. 
Recently he acconjpanied the Madras 
Juniors to Cuttack, as an official coach 
for the IV Junior Nationals. His other 
loves are cricket and badminton. He 
is of the view that the standard has 
gone down, though more persons are 
taking part, mainly because there is 
no staying power in the modern play¬ 
ers. He (’onsiders It a pity that those 
who show promise in one season un¬ 
accountably fade away in the very 
next. This was not the ase in foriner 
days, when players often maturing in 
the game, remained in the top flight 
for a number of years. Ilis advice to 
the young player is to have regular, 
hard practice and learn the game in 
the only way, that is, the hard way. 



THANGARAJ. 

Forgotten Worthies 


IN WIMCO'S RANKS 


a small club in the Nilgiris called the 
Ooty Sporting, when he was a lad of 
fifteen .suinmcr.s. Though he was the 
left extreme for his young side in the 
local tt)urnam(»nts, goal-scoring be¬ 
came an obsession with him. He spent 
long hours, trying to score with run¬ 
ning .shots against his friend standing 
and guarding two bask(’tball posts as 
"goalie”. It was this assiduous prac¬ 
tice, that was to pay him rich divi¬ 
dends later on. 

In 1941, he played for the Blood 
Reds, Coimbatore, whc’re he came 
under th aegis of Amir. From 1043, 
he was selected to play for the T.V.S., 
and as its inside' right won a number 
of trophies. He caught the eye.s of the 
Madras Selectors, and in the war years 
played again.sl both Tommy Walker’s 
and Denis Compton’s elevens.. In 
1944, he got his fi’. st chance of repre¬ 
senting Madras, which he continued 
to do till 1953. 

Star Centre Forward 

In 1950, Thangaraj became the star 
centre forward of Wimeo and com¬ 
menced a run of phenomenal successes. 
For six years, this club side carried 
every thong before it, winning the 
I^.U.C. and Gymkhana trophies and 
^ '36rivapdrum Cup for three years 


By J. SUBBUSWAMY 


sters of his age. After playing for his 
school and college (Zamorin), even in 
1947, while playing for the Young 
Challengers, Calicut, he showed early 
promise. In a short time he captained 
his club side and went on to be the 
Vice-Captain of the Kerala District 
Association. In 1952, his team lowered 
the colours of Wimeo (a side he was 
later to adorn) in the Presidency 
tournament. He caught the eye of the 
selectors, played in the first flood-lit 
tournament in Bangalore and luckily 
Madras won the event. 

The year 1953, opened the gate to 
fame for Balagopal. He joined Wimeo 
and had to play as right back, as An- 
janeyalu monopolised the other po¬ 
sition as left back. This posed a pro¬ 
blem to Balagopal, as he had already 
slowed down, and had got accustomed 
to playing in the defence. He won 
laurels for his club, viz., the Madras 
Senior League for 6 years, the Jat- 
prole Cun for 5 years, and the Tra- 
vancore Trophy for 3 years—a proud 
record. 

Enviable Achievements 

His personal achievements were no 
less enviable. He represented Madras 
for 12 years, captainihg on the later 


BAIAGOPAL. 

There is no short cut to proficiency or 
fame. And when selected for top ho¬ 
nours, no player should lose his men¬ 
tal poise; on the other hand, he should 
redouble his efforts and retain his 
place for as long as he is useful. 
—(To be continued). 
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rut 5 ? and front foot drives, made a 
vt'ry urti'l'ul 40 Ix'fore being sent back 
(o Mio pavilion cau^j,hl behind stumps. 
A. V. Maukad. the son of the world 
renowned Vinoo Mnnkad. was quite 
eOirient though rather slow. He took 
I wo hours to collect aS run.s. Solkar 
who was Mankad’s partner made 37 
solid runs in an hour’s time. Mankad 
and Solkar pul on (5‘i runs lor the 
iourti) V. iciu-L liillle Baxi aJso^ took a 
hand in West Zone’s batting and add¬ 
ed runs Ixdore being run out most 
unfortunately. West Zone lost the first 
wi(’ket at ^>1. the second at fil, 3rd at 
lOO, 4th at HifK r>1h at UJ(i. (Uh at 197,- 
7th at 215. 81h at 281). f)lh at 208 and 
was all out at 272. OlV-spinner Philip 
Moir proved to be the most effective 
bovNler, Tie captured 5 We.st Zone wic¬ 
kets at the cost of 30 runs only. Much 
'Was exp(‘cted of the visitors' pace at¬ 
tack but it failed to click. 


THE BOMBAY UNIVERSITY TEAM, WHICH WON THE WEST ZONE INTER 
UNIVERSITY BA.SKE1SALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

BOMBAY'S SUCCESS IN 
'VARSITY BASKETBALL 


By P. F. KEKORAD 


T he We.st Zone Inter-University 
basketball thampionship conclud¬ 
ed at Ahmcdabad on November 23 in 
a blaze of glor^ for the Bombay boys. 

In the first semi-final 13ombay 
humbled Poona by 105-58. Bombay 
took it rather easy in th(‘ first half 
and 'v\'as leading 40-22 at the interval. 
But thereafter Yakub .\bduila struck 
a brilliant patch to score 30 points for 
Bombay in grand style. In the sc'cnnd 
rcmi-final the Jodhpur University won 
quite comfortably against Tudore Uni¬ 
versity by ”0-40. 

In the final Bombay got the bettc'r 
of Jodhpur without much diniculty. 
The Bombay side was niiu-h .supenuor 
The Bombay boys continuously haras¬ 
sed the Jodhpur lads with their 
speed, mobility, clever passing and 
accurate shooting. Yakub Abdullah 
once again gave a brilliant perform¬ 
ance for Bombay. His colh'ague Hasan 
Ali also gave a polished display. Om 
Prakash Soni and omprakash Shenna 
shone for Jodhimr. Bombay won the 
day ultimately 93-58. 

Earlier, the Inter-Zonal basketball 
championship of the Gujerat Univer¬ 
sity was won by Sir L. A. S. Baw 
College of Ahmcdabad. 

• • • 

The 3rd All Gujerat Industrial 
Workers' volleyball championship in 
which altogether 45 teams participat¬ 
ed wa& annexed by the Godhra team. 
Dr. Somabhai Desai, Mayor of Ahme- 
dabad, presided and gave away the 
prizes. 

• • • 

T he touring London Schoolboys’ 
cricket team opened its pro¬ 
gramme in India with a match against 
the West Zone Schoolboys’ champion 


f-rir'kot team at Ahmcdabad on Dccom- 
bci 4 and 5. 

The West Zone took Ihe first lease 
of the easv par*ed turf wicket at the 
Sardar Patel Stadium. Uamesh Nag- 
dev gave the Indian bovs a rousing 
start He collected 22 breezv runs of 
the 31 scored in the finsl half hour's 
play. Nagdev lifted a half-volley oil 
Blown for a fjlorious six (*ver square- 
leg which thrilled the spectators very 
much. Nagdev was ultimately dismis- 
.«ed ior 37 which inc'ludcci four fours 
and a six in a stay of 42 minuti\s. 
Gavaskar, who ver\ recently had the 
distinction of scoring two douhle cen¬ 
turies in two consecutiv'e innings at 
Bombay, with characteristic square 


In reply, the English boys, batting 
20 rniniites longer than their oppo¬ 
nents, yet finished 45 runs behind. 
Their batting style wa.s typically 
English Mostly they played a well 
stretcdied out forward defence. At 
times they pulled and drove well too* 
The opening pair gave an excellent 
start R. Lewis and P. Carling before 
being separated made 51 runs. Lewis 
made 33 runs and Carling 85 before 
being dismisseu. Victor Brooks provi¬ 
ded some hectic hitting to score 39 
runs. At lunch the English boys were 
in a sound position with 103 for one. 
They lost the fifth wicket at 197. But 
thereafter, there was a rollap.so and 
three wickets fell for the atlditioii of 
10 runs only. By tea they had slump¬ 
ed to 213 at the c‘ost of eight of their 
bal.‘.men. After tea Chubby Ambler 
provided some fun to the school boy 
.spectators before the entire side was 
hack in the pavilion for 227 runs 
only. The bowlers responsible for the 
quick dismissal of the London school¬ 
boys were medium-pacer Pars ana and 
ofl-.spinncr Rege. Parsana captured 
four wickets for 68 while Rcge took 
four wickets for 55 runs. Rege prov¬ 
ed to be an excellent fielder too. He 
brought ofl a spectacular return catch. 
Ho leapt high to get hold of a straight, 
ra.sping drive of Lewis. The match 
ended in a draw on the second day. 
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T here are two basic interrelate?! 

reasons why the international 
cricket programme was refashioned in 
order to accommodate the West In¬ 
dies in England in 1966. First, after 
the excitements of 1963, everyone 
wants to ‘.ec the team again, and cer¬ 
tainly not to wait until 1971 to do so; 
second, the harsh economics of cricket 
cannot now bear the strain of seasons 
of financial flops. 

The cynic will insi.st the second con¬ 
sideration outweighs the first, but it 
is a fact that the visit of the West 
Indies now excites more public anti¬ 
cipation than Australia’s. Though 
Mike Smith’s MCC commando tactics 
this winter might conceivably alter 
the position, equally the West" Indies 
has replayed England as the first at¬ 
traction in Australia. 

It is not that the West Indies scnre‘5 
runs at a faster rate When it does so 


THIS GRIFFITH 
CLOUD! 


By ALEX BANNISTER 



it is merely a fractional margin. Nor 
does it bowl its overs quicker. Indeed, 
in the famous Test at Lord’s in 1963. 
England, who finished six runs short 
of the West Indies, received 38 overs 
less than it bowled! But there is a 
zest and an enthusiasm, communicated 
to the crowd, which no other set of 
cricketers can match. They are unin¬ 
hibited and, quite unconsciously, the 
greatest showmen the game has 
known. 

Experimental Twin-Tours 

Consider what this means to the 
game in England, and particularly to 
the 18 first-class counties who, bet¬ 
ween them, have to meet an ever- 
rising seasonal gap between revenue 
and expenditure of around 100,000. 
Almost half a million spectators 
watched the five Tests in 1963. Re¬ 
ceipts of £ 188,463 were swollen to 
£220,000 by TV, Radio and other fees. 
The West Indies’ share was £55,000. 
Th% centres staging Tests—six are on 
a roster- -^ ach received £ 1^,518 and 
the other tirst cla.ss counties each col¬ 
lected £6.104. 

In the previous season Pakistan’s 
five Teste yielded £90,000 including 
TV payments. The Test centres receiv¬ 
ed £6,850; the others £3,257. On the 
playing side. Pakistan was outplayed, 
and English candidates for the winter 
tour of Australia were barely put to 
the test. 

Before the West Indies is due again 
South Africa was scheduled,to visit 
England twice. Australia was due in 
1968, followed in turn by New Zea¬ 
land, India and Pakistan. So was born 
the experimental twin-tuurs,^ the first 
of which look place in England last 
season. It took a predictable course. 
No one can *deriy New Zealanders 
had the sticky end. Tjiey had the 
worst of the weather, and did not 
have the team to offer a true chal¬ 
lenge to England, though some of 
the pitches they had to use did their 
hosts little credit. 

In Different Class 

On the other hand South Africa, 
enriched with players of the calibre of 
Colin Bland and the Pollock brothers, 

Continued on page 28 
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FAVOURABLE VENUE 


FOR AUSTRALIA 


A delaide, the headquarters of 
cricket in South Australia, where 
the Fourth Test between Australia 
and England is being played now 
became famous during the so-called 
body-line series in 1932-33. The cli¬ 
max of event.s. which one would not 
like to recall with any relish, wa.s 
reached when the Australian skipper 
Woodfull was hit twice though from 
brills outside the otf-stump, while 
Oldfield played a ball from Larw^ood 
into his own face. The crowd kept on 
hurling insults at .lardine, the Eng¬ 
land captain, and barracked Larwood 
when he bowled his leg theory. As if 
to fan the flames, there was a pas¬ 
sage of words between Woodfull and 
the English manager P, F. Warner and 
the whole episode ber*ame a “disgrace 
to cricket,’* as Wisden put it, with cable 
grams flying between the two 4*oun- 
trie.s and the cricket relations between 
them being in jeopardy. England won 
this match by 338 runs. It scored 341 
and 412 to which the home team re¬ 
plied with 222 and 193 runs. Larwood 
and G. O. Allen took seven and eight 
wickets for the match; Woodfull car¬ 
ried his bat for 73 runs in the second 
innings. 

Adelaide has been a favourable ve¬ 
nue for Australia which has won ten 
of the 18 matches played against Eng¬ 
land there. England has .six wins and 
two matches were drawn in recent 
times. The hrsi two Tests went Eng¬ 
land’s way Rain had a big say. in 
both these matches played in the 
1884-85 and 1891-92 series. But while 
England’s W. Barnes (134) and G. 
Ulyett (68) ro.se superior to the con¬ 
ditions in the first match with a 175- 
run third wicket partnership, Austra¬ 
lia succumbed to them in the second 
innings. The latter scored 243 and 
191 and England 3(:** and for hvo 
I n the later match whose intcre.^t, 
with the rubber already decided in 
favour of the team, was only acade¬ 


mic. the rain.*- came after England had 
made a good score. Stocidart made 
1.34 in a lota> of 4!i9. Australia, with 
.lohnny Briggs in irrepressible form, 
skittled out England for 100 and 
169 Briggs took six wickets in each 
inning.s for 49 and 87 run.s. 

II then became the turn of Austra 
lia lo oominate the matches at Ade¬ 
laide for about two decades. Over¬ 
powered bv unbearable heat England 
was beaten by the big margin of 382 
runs. It could make only 124 and 143 
in reply tc Australia’s 238 and 411. 
The heroes of the match were F A. 
Jredale (140) and A E. Trott both of 
them Australians. England again 
failed on a good wicket in 1897- 
98 and there was no excu.se of 
the w'eather this time. A great 
innings of 178 by .1. Darling was 
the highlight of Australia's score of 

By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


573 runs. England answered with 278 
and 282. A .Second wicket stand of 142 
between A. C. Maclaren (124) and 
Raniilsinhji (77) in England’s second 
innings was worthy of note. M. A. 
Noble and C. E. McLeod claimed five 
wickets each for the winning team 

Australia won again by 229 runs in 
1901-02 after a battle of tactics bet¬ 
ween the captains, Maclaren and Dar¬ 
ling. The former won the toss and 
asked Australia to bat. But his move 
boomeranged because his bowlers S. F. 
Barnes and C. Blythe did their job too 
well; they .skittled out Australia for 
112 taking six for 42 and four for 64 
respectively. England was all out in 
only 15.4 overs for 61 runs. Noble, 
seven for 17, and H. Trumble three 
for 38. were unplayable. Darling over¬ 
hauled hi:; batting order in the second 
inning.s and thanks to his wi.sdoin 
Australia recovered after being 48 for 


five to .'-core 3.5.3 run.s R. A, DufT and 
W. W. Armstrong a strange la.st wic¬ 
ket pair, put on 120 run.s. England 
found Noble and Trumble difllcult to 
play again and was all out for 175 
runs. Noble took six for 60 and Trum¬ 
ble four for 49. 

England, which appeared to have 
the Test in its bag at one stage, lost 
it eventually in the next meeting at 
Adelaide in 1907-08 by the big margin 
of 245 runs. It had a lead of -78 in 
the fir.sf innings and Australia was 
180 for seven in the second innings. 
Then came a 24.3-rijn stand between 
C. Hill (160) and U ,1. Harligan (116) 
both of whom had “lifes” early in 
their innings. Alter this England tum¬ 
bled to defeat being dismissed in its 
second innings for only 183 runs. 
J. V .Saunders and J. A. O’Connor 
bagging five wickets each. 

England, however, broke the sequ¬ 
ence of defeats winning the last Test 
before the first world war at Ade¬ 
laide in 1911-12. This was by seven 
wickets. It wa.s a peculiar match' F, R. 
Foster and S. F. Barnes skittled out 
Australia on a perfect pitch for 133 
runs. England improved the advantage 
by raising a 501-run total with Hobbs 
being the master of the piece with a 
187-run knock. Australia’s po,sition 
looked hopeless but it staged a great 
fight before being beaten, totalling 476 
runs and forcing England to bat 
again. 

Batsmen excelled one another when 
the two old enemies met again at 
Adelaide in the 1920-21 .season aftei 
the war. In a 1.753-run riot there 
were centuries by six batsmen; H. L. 
Collins (162), C. Kclleway (147), 
Armstrong (121) and C. E. Pellow 
(104 not out) for Australia; A C. Rus- 
.sell (135) and Hobbs (123) for Eng¬ 
land. Australia won this match by 119 

Continued on next page 
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THIS GRIFFITH CLOUD! 

Continued from page 26 

IS in a difTcrent class of skill and en¬ 
tertainment value. It.s success was 
guaranteed in advance. Without being 
uncharitable to New Zealand it can be 
said that enough was seen of it, and 
too JittJc of South Africa. 

But for the South Africans, cricket 
in England would have suffered severe 
tlnanciaf losses in 1965. Of the 78.700 
taken from six Tests, the three with 
South Africa realised £57,000. Ct»un- 
ties staging Test matches received 
£10,868 from the Test. TV and radio 
pool and the 12 others £5,246 each. 
These figures represent a consider a tile 
advance on the last full season of the 
New Zealanders in England. On that 
important score the first of the dtiu- 
ble-tour (experiments must be ad¬ 
judged a success. 

The days of the long, grinding tours 
are over. All the emphasis is on shor¬ 
ter tours, and perhaps moie of them, 
South Alrica managed a profit ot 
£ 15,000, which proved that a good 
side, even in half a season, can make 
the adventure well worth while. Pa¬ 
kistan and India are duo to share the 
next twin-season in 1967. Both, per¬ 
haps understandably, are still suspi¬ 
cious of the reason for Ihc now think¬ 
ing, but It is up to them to prove they 
have a proper standing in Te.st cric¬ 
ket. 

The Natural Leader 

I sometimes wonder if too much is 
expected of the West Indies. It now 
has a tremendously high standard to 
maintain. I saw it defeat Australia 
la.st winter before its own widely en¬ 
thusiastic crowds. I saw Garfield ..So¬ 
bers a.ssumc the extra responsibility 
of captaincy with a poi.se and assur¬ 
ance which suggested the natural lea¬ 
der. Yet he had not previously cap¬ 
tained any side in any cla.ss tif i ric- 
kel! 

Whether he will miss the ofT-the- 
field guidance of Sir Erank Worrell, 
team-manager in the series with Aus¬ 
tralia, nmiairis to bi' .seen. They were 
a formidable pair, and. surprisingly, 
the link has been broken with the ap 
pointment of Jeff Stollmeyer as mana¬ 
ger in England. Stollmeyer, a former 
outstanding batsman and captain, has 
a wealth of experience and consider¬ 
able contribution to make in all West 
Indian affairs. Maybe, it is thought 
Sobers has more than proved himsell 
capable of dealing wdth any unexpect¬ 
ed tactical situation. 

There is one cloud in the otherwise 
clear horizCin, and the one whicl’ 
could tax Sobers, and his team, most 
severely. I refer to the controversy 
still raging over the head of Charlie 
Griffith, the fast bowding partner ot 
West Hall. There are many of the mo.st 
experienced players, apart from Ted 
Dex+er and Ken Barrington, whu 
have publicly declared that Griffith 
throws. None other than Gerry Alex¬ 
ander, the former West Indies* wic 


ketkeeper and captain, shares Dexter's 
contention. 

The out.spoken criticism of Richie 
Benaud, silently supported by the 
leam itself, virtually wrecked the 
great feeling of warmth and affection 
which sprang up between the teams 
during the West Indies tour of Aub- 
tralia in 1960-61, the tour of the Bris¬ 
bane tie. 

From one of cricket’s international 
heroes, who, with Worrell revitalised 
cricket in that series. Benaud became 
a “villain” in the West Indies. For a 
captain who had the suspect actions 
of Meek iff, Burke, Rorke and Slater 
in his bowling armoury at one time it 
was perhaps a bit too much that he 
should make his criticism so plain 
and .so ofb'n. But his courage was be¬ 
yond question, and for my part, I put 
on record that 1 feel convinced that 
Griffith’s bumper and short pitcher arc 
thrown. 

Griffith escaped a “call” in England 
In 1963, though he has been no-balled 
for throwing by Cortez Jordan, a 
Barbadian umpire. The fact that Grif¬ 
fith also passed English scrutiny in 
last season’s England v Rest of World 
matches means nothing. Griffith can 
bowl with an immaculately straight 
arm. 

Another Storm ? 

Sobers might have to face another 
.storm over Griffith. The 1960 South 
African team which .’ncluded Geoff 
Griffin can vouch for the unsettling 
effect such a row causes on tour. Grif¬ 
fith plays an indispensable role in the 
West Indies’ attack, and Sobers, being 
nobody’s fool, mu.st know of the 
throat. It is much to ask of a captain. 
Already he is the side's leading bats¬ 
man. He often opened the bowling 
against the Australians for the simple 
reason that he can do more in the air 
than Griffith. He then turned to spin 
bowling—either orthodox slow left- 
arm, or the unorthodox googly. There 
ran be no doubt he is the most ver¬ 
satile cricketer in the top class the 
game has ever known. 

Domestically there is the experi¬ 
ment of Sunday county cricket b> 
some clubs. Though it has been con¬ 
sidered and urged for many years 
many oppose it with vigour and 
strength. Surrey was the first to an¬ 
nounce its intention of playing three 
matches on Sundays at the Oval. Its 
mind was made up by the sight of 
4,000 spectators gathered on a wet 
Sunday afternoon for a Taverners' 
match which could not start until 
4 p.m.! Earlier there had been an esti¬ 
mated 9,000 at Lord’s for a similar 
venture. 

The shape of things to come? Or a 
big mistake offending many of the 
game’s well-wishers? As Mr. Geoffrey 
Howard, Secretary of Surrey, said to 
me; “We can’t find out the public re¬ 
action without putting it to the prac¬ 
tical tesi. That is why we are staging 
the matches.” 

The rest of county cricket will 
watch with profound interest.—(In¬ 
dian Copyright; By Special arrange¬ 
ment with World Sports, official 
magazine of the British Olympic 
Association). 


FAVOURABLE VENUE 
FOR AUSTRAUA 

Continued from previous poge 


runs and the next in 1924-25 by the 
narrow margin of 11 runs. J. S. Ryder 
hit up 201 runs for the home team 
while Hobbs came up with a custo¬ 
mary century knock, of 119 runs. 

Both A. P. F. Chapman and D. R. 
Jardine led England to victory at 
Adelaide in their successful campai¬ 
gns in 1928-29 and 1932-33. The for¬ 
mer match was an even one, England 
scoring 334 and 383 and Australia 369 
and 336. Wally Hammond, who alone 
played C. V. Grimmett with aplomb, 
hit up a century in each innings, 119 
and 177. For Australia A. A. Jackson 
shone with a 164-run knock. The bow¬ 
ler who won the match for England 
was J. C. ‘Farmer’ White: his persis¬ 
tency is borne out by his figures: 60- 
10-130-5 and 64.5-21-126-8. Jardine’s 
success was in the body-line crisis 
match already referred to. 

Don Bradman and L. O. B. Fleet- 
wood-Smith were chiefly responsible 
for Australia’s 148-rui] victory at Ade¬ 
laide in the 1936-37 series. The for¬ 
mer scored 212 runs a’;d Fleetwood- 
Smith, bowling his left-arm spinners 
with great devilry, took ten wickets 
in the match, six of these in the se¬ 
cond innings. For the loser Charlie 
Barnett played a beautiful innings 
for 329 runs. Then came to be played 
the first drawn match at Adelaide in 
1946-47, Denis Compton, on his first 
tour of Au.stralia, scored a century in 
each innings—147 and 103 not out 
and A. R. Morris replied for the home 
team with 122 and 124 not out. Miller 
also scored 141 runs. The two Austra¬ 
lians were again in top form in the 
next match in 1950-51 which Austra¬ 
lia won by 274 runs under Lindsay 
Has.sett. Morris scored 206 and Miller 
99 in the second innings while J. W. 
Burke marked his Test debut with an 
unbealen 101, Hutton gave the lone 
reply for England scoring 156 and 45. 
Australia won by 274 runs. 

But HuUuii must have derived 
greater satisfaction during his next 
visit to Adelaide as captain as it was 
here that he won the rubber, the first 
since 1932-33 in Australia. England 
won the match by five wickets. “Ty¬ 
phoon” Tyson and Brian Statham, 
supported by Trevor Bailey and Ap- 
pleyard, did the job for the side. The 
1958-59 match at Adelaide ended in a 
ten-wicket win for the home team. 
Richie Benaud started his captaincy 
on a successful note by regaining the 
Ashes on this ground. May won the 
toss and hoped to gain some Initiative 
by putting Australia in to bat. He was 
frustrated when the latter hit up 476 
runs with C. C. Macdonald making 170 
.solid runs. England failed against 
Benaud’s spinners and could total only 
240 and 270. Benaud had a match bag 
of nine for 173. 

Over the 1962-63 match at Adelaide, 
the last before the current series, a 
veil needs to be drawn. With the fear 
of losing haunting both sides, a stale¬ 
mate was reached and the match drag¬ 
ged to one of the dullest draws. Har¬ 
vey scored 154, O’Neill 100 and Bar¬ 
rington 132, 
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M.C.C. In Australia 

CLASSICAL BL UNDER 
IN CAPTAINCY! 

By JACK FINGLETON 


T JHE “Brains Trust” let England 
down with a wallop on the last 
day of the Second Test in Melbourne. 
Just before lunch victory looked Eng¬ 
land clearly in the face but 1 guess 
victory has so seldom come England's 
cricketing way in the past decade-- 
with so many drawn games among 
the losses—that none of the “brains 
trust'* recognised the visitor! 

1 am afraid poor Mike Smith who’s 
a most likeable person tremendously 
popular with everybody, will have to 
shoulder the blame but others should 
go in the dock with hirn.I would nomi¬ 
nate the English "brains trust” as 
Smith, Cowdrey, the Vice-Captain, 
Barrington and Titmus with Manager 
Griffith having a strong watching 
brief off held. I will never understand 
how they failed to read the portents 
around lunch time in Melbourne on 
the last day, Australia won the toss 
on a greenish pitch. It had obviously 
been given much water in prepara¬ 
tion and looked more like a Sydney 
pilcb. The day’s batting was undistin¬ 
guished apart from Cowper. La wry 
had his usual long trudge. Simpson in 
his first Test and obviously lelurning 
to lead the Australians while still well 
below form, could not time the ball 
and Burge and Booth failed rather 
badly. Cowper, a neatly built athlete, 
played his best Test innings against 
England. He drove more than usual 
but against a side which had lost 
Brown and Higgs and had Jones and 
Knight deputising one felt the Austra¬ 
lians should have done much better 
after winning the toss. Cowper drove 
more than usual. His Test place be¬ 
fore this had been suspect. Cowper 
missed his hundred because he was 
99—another way of stating that the 
magic symbols of three figures got 
him out. This would have been bis 
first Test century against England al¬ 
though he made two recently against 
the West Indies. On his home ground 
everybody was ready to acclaim Cow¬ 
per noisily but, fidgetting, he tickled at 
a ball which normally he would have 
left alone. He wanted that precious 
single so much. He didn’t get it. 

Jones who seemed to bowl better as 
the game developed was the main 
bowling prop. He was not caught up 
as in Sydney, on pitch trespass. Knight 
had no good fortune but in Brown’s 
absence did a commendable job al- 
thou^ why one who is an arm and 
not a body bowler should find it ne¬ 
cessary to run thirty paces is beyond 
tnel As I have often suggested there 
should be a law against such tediously 
, iMI^d unnecessary runs* Parks 


badlv missed stumping Simpson early 
off Titmus, a"» interesting happening 
in view of what was to follow, Titmus 
was not to get a wicket in the innings. 

Su England did well to di.srniss Aus¬ 
tralia for 358. Many were muttering 
that .some of the older men were over 
the hill. There was talk of Thomas, 
who one day might make a very big 
story, and Chappell as young replace¬ 
ments and particularly as Wallers had 
shown the dividends of youth. Walters 
had batted pleasingly in this inning.s. 

Philpott and Cowper were in dis¬ 
grace as the English innings opened. 
Each dropped an early catch in the 
slips. But everybofiy, apart from Mc- 
kenzie the bowler to sulTer, was pre¬ 
pared to forgive the drops because 
Boycott and Barber put on a delighl- 


The Second Test at 
Melbourne, which ended 
in a draw, says the 
author, should have been 
claimed by England but 
for a wrong move by the 
visiting captain. 


ful hundred partncr.ship. The grape¬ 
vine had it that Boycott was to lose 
his place in this side to Russell in¬ 
jured in the first Test. The English 
think Edrich is a better cricKeter 
than Boycott. Many don’t agree. Boy¬ 
cott played most attractively proving 
again that most batsmen don’t know 
what they possess until they try. 

Barber was pleasant but not as 
dashing as usual. The Australians are 
beginning to keep the ball a little on 
the short side to him denying his 

drive, 

Barrington and Edrich, both good 
and sometimes crude, kept the board 
moving. Next morning Barrington 
was in his most niggardly mood sens¬ 
ing gremlins and hobgoblins in the 
ball and lightning in the pitch. Those 
who have seen Barrington play will 
understand. He got nine in 45 minutes. 
He is a better batsman than he thinks. 
Edrich got the horrors with Barring¬ 
ton but emerged with Cowdrey al¬ 
though Edrich often gets himself in 
an odd tangle of unorthodoxy playing 
the ball feet from his body. 


Cowdrey too is a player of moods but 
I saw him the evening before at the 
ntts and he was a different man. He 
had had a virus in Brisbane and look¬ 
ed seedy. Now he had thrown off the 
virus and the effect of the drugs. His 
wife watched him practise and his 
eigh1-year son Christopher field in the 
outfield. Another wee son bored by 
cricket watched with his mother! 
Smith and Barber had iheir families 
with them ijuw. Indeed that same 
evening watching Smith the family- 
man putting his stroller into the boot 
of a car 1 began to tliiiik of Douglas 
Jardine doing the same thing before 
the Melbourne Test. My mind boggled. 

Cowdrey didn't let hi.s family down. 
He exuded a century from his first 
ten minutes at the crease. Never have 
J seen him bat better. He had made 
two prt'vious Test centuries at Mel¬ 
bourne and England had won both 
games. The portents wore good. 


Manager Griffith confirmed it for 
me ovi'r golf at the week-end but B 
was obvious that tJie English had de¬ 
rided to change their lactics against 
Philpott. Whcrea.s in Brisbane they 
wouldn’t leave their crea.st* now every¬ 
body anil even Smith sallied forth, it 
was like a baltalion on the inarch. 
Cowdrey came thnu' yards down and 
drove IHiilpotl. Thl'^,e, as one had 
argued, are the obvious laQ-lics against 
legbreak cither to kill it by fioing DUt ' 
or expend it by going right back. Phil- r 
pott wondered what had bit him! He 
got none for 132 and Simpson, the 
other legbreaker, gol none for si.xty. ' 
A strange metamorphosis indeed. i 


Edrich got a hard-won century and 
Parks and Titmus earned on. Parks is 
batting in incredibly good form. He 
could well go in number three—and ; 

Titmus number four. Some of Tilmus's 
strokes in the last hour of the inn¬ 
ings were as brilliant as any seen this ! 
.season. 1 


Mckenzie got five wickets, a most 
notable feat against England. He i 
fully deserved them. All the hard 
work he ha.s done—and he is still ; 
very young- has given him disc trou¬ 
ble. Cnct‘ he was unable to finish an 
over but later that day he was bowl- 
ing again and fully charged. 1 


Siinpson’f captaincy was puzzlit^g 1 
with Veiver.s. He wouldn’t show him ^ 
at all against Parks and so one chosen 
ostensibly as a bowler delivered only 
twelve overs. Wallers, medium paced, | 
bowled nicely. As he is also the best. \ 
groimds-fieldman in the Australiim^ 
side he is a wonderful adjunct, 

So England had a handy lead of 200 .| 
and good time ahead. Simpson and^? 
Lawry hit up their fourth opening 
a century equalling three sets of part-*‘;| 
ners of other day.s. We came to the ^ 
last day with everybody proclaiming 
a draw. Cowper went early, Burgi0^.'A 
was in form but the whole game-j 
changed with Barber’s advent. He go«5 
Lawry in his first over spinning shai^^^ 
ly acros.s his bat. Smith rarely bowliS^^ 
Barber, I have seen him worry Lawry 3 
before this tour. He now beat Booth, ' 
thrice in an over and I watched m> ■ 
countrymen talk in the middle of the-1 
pitch through my binoculars. Thes; 
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THE MAN BEHIND 
AUSSIES 



^OOt, POISLD AND WATCMKa. TMt MAN IN GLASSES LOUNGED AROUND THE NETS AT THE 
MEIBOURNE CRICKET GROUND WATCHING THE AUSTRALIAN TEAM PRACTISE. AU^RA- 
IA S CAPTAIN SIMPSON STAYED CLOSE TO HIM All DAY—AND THE MAN IN DARK GLASSES WAS 
NONE ELSE THAN THE CHAIRMAN OF AUSTRALIA'S SELECTORS AND THE COUNTRY’S MOST FAMOUS 

CRICKETER>-SIR DONALD BRADMAN. 










BPOKt it ^A^XMXi 


THE MELBOURNE TEST 


The ball flying to the on-sioe 

AFTER BURGE WAS CLEAN BOWLED 
BY A BALL FROM JONES. LAWRY IS 
AT THE BOWLER'S END. 
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SIMPSON lOST HIS BALANCE AS 
HE HIT A BAU PROM ALLEN- 
HE LOST HIS WICKET TOO AS IT 
WENT AS A CATCH TO EORICH 
AT MIDuWICKET 
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signs were obvious. Barber had them 
worried stiff. 

I thought then that an old cricket* 
ing head would have read the signs 
on the field also. He would have held 
the game up. carefully arranged his 
field bringing up several more men 
close and emphasising that he knew 
the Australians were worried. Bui 
Smith didn't. Then came a miss that 
cost England dearly. Burge, trying to 
kill Barber, missed up the pitch and 
fio did Parks. It was a horrible miss. 


For long now England's chosen a 
batsman who can keep rather than 
putting the emphasis on the keeper. 
Parks, in his stance, does not look 
a natural keeper. 

Photographs show that Walters 
might have been run out for nil—he 
got the verdict—and this is another 
important factor for dissection. But 
at lunch I really believed England 
had this game won and particularly 
if Smith brought several more jnen 
up close. 

But lo and behold Smith took the 
new ball immediately! The Austra¬ 
lians had been let out of the noose 


I couldn't believe my eyes but obvi¬ 
ously it must have been di.scus.sed by 
the brains trust at lunch. 

For fifty minutes Knight and Jones 
bowled slow ovors. When Berber came 
again to tiy and find his length the 
batsmen were in cool and complete 
command. The game wa.*« drawn. 
Burge played a lovely century and 
Walters got his second in two Tests 
He’s a gifted batsman in the great 
tradition. But I agree with my friend 
O’Reilly when, he said: “Thi.s was a 
classical blunder in captaincy by 
Mike Smith". Victory might fight shy 
now of looking either side in the eye. 
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Wheel and Wings 

THE MAGIC DRAGON I 


BY OUR AVIATION CORRESPONDENT 


D ecember it, 1904 is a date of 
particular significance in the an¬ 
nals of aviation. It marks the historic 
achievement of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright—man’s first flight in a heavier- 
than-air machine. This epoch making 
event, incidentally, created little stir 
at the lime and was witnessed by but 
four men and a dog! 

The whole history of the aeroplane, 
then, has been packed into just 62 
years—loss than the span of one man’s 
life. So, when we consider the nature 
and the extent of the advance that 
has been made from that first humble 
contraption of wood and fabric, barely 
capable of leaving the ground, to the 
180-scat, COO mph airliners of to-day, 
we arc entitled, perhaps, without ex¬ 
aggeration, to emiiloy the word “in¬ 
credible”. 


Most Remarkable 

There is another interesting feature 
of aviation history which, one sug¬ 
gests, could almost similarly be des¬ 
cribed. The technological progress of 
the past twenty years has been rapid 
and immense. This period has seen 
the transition from piston engines to 
jets and has brought us almost to the 
threshold of supersonic travel. And 
yet we find that one particular air¬ 
craft has not only spanned more than 
half the tola] history of the aeroplane 
il.volf, including the last twenty 
breath taking years, but to this day, 
and in very considerable numbers, 
remain;- in service. 

One refers, of course, to the Dquglas 
DC-3 and one has no hesitation in 
claiming that this is one of the most 
remarkable aeroplane.^ ever to be 
built. Devolf^pcd from the pC-2 in the 
early nineu'en-thirties, the DC-3 first, 
came into airline .service about 1934. 
It embodied what were then extreme¬ 
ly modern fentures—a retractable un¬ 
dercarriage. for example and fully 
feathering propcllors. Those who can 
recall airlim* operations of that period, 
will remenibef, perhaps, the splendid 
services from Europe to India and 
Batavia operated by K.L.M, with DC- 
3s. 


In Commercial Aviation 

The second world war saw the DC-3 
built in very large numbers for mili¬ 
tary service. This version \vas known 
as the C-47 and, in the British mill 
tary vocabulary, as the Dakota. They 
performed magnificently in every 
theatre of war and, fortunately for 
commercial operators everywhere, 
‘ er the Armistice, the Dakota was 
ned.to be. in a category of wax 
i tbaii; . eonld be sold 


intact. Some five or six thousand, 
consequently, were going for the pro¬ 
verbial song. In India, one recalls^ 
they could bo purchased “as is. where 
is” according to the then current 
phrase, for an average of Rs. 10,000 
apiece! 

For many years those aircraft were 
the very backbone of Indian air trans¬ 
port. Indeed, it is probably no exag¬ 
geration to say that they were the 
mainstay of commercial aviation all 
over the world. The latest estimati» 
places the number still in commercial 
service at over two thousand and that 
must be many times greater than the 
number of any other single type of 
aircraft now in current use. It is curi¬ 
ous to reflect, moreover, that, over 
the years, the value of the Dakota ha.s 
steadily increased. When the original 
war surplus aircraft were sold, they 
average 2000-3000 hours of flight time. 
To-day, those that have survived must 


be nearing 50,000 hours of flight time. 
Yet the average price ruling now is 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 2^ lakhs. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the Dakota is its amazing longevity. 
Its "fatigue life” far exceeds that of 
modern aircraft, and, when you come 
to think of it, many commercial air¬ 
craft which, new, shining, and costly, 
came into service when the Dakota 
was already an ageing veteran, have 
long since faded into oblivion. Second 
only to its longevity is the Dakota’s 
versatility. Its economicadmittedly, 
now compare unfavourably with 
those of modern aircraft, but this ap¬ 
plies more closely to sent duled ope¬ 
rations. There are many fields of air 
transportation in which the Dakota is 
still probably unsurpassed. 

For the past twenty years, manu¬ 
facturers have eagerly pursued the 
quest for a Dakota replacement. Many 
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CLUES ACROSS 


4. One with the hump 
has trouble returning a 
shrub (8). 8. About to 

lessen the discount (6). 
9. Girl got up as one of 
Barric'.s girls (4. 4). 10. 
Dismal sporting honour 
^ it gets the bird ! (8). 
11. Given the sack? 
(6). 12. With the au¬ 

tumn at an end, take on 
attack (4,4). 13. "Both 
parties join’d to do their 


best To damn the public 

-” (Samuel Butler» 

(8). 16. Foreign puss 

in a mess with the rain 
(8). 19- Lucky insect 

for the hen? (8). 21. 

On dry land you’d ex¬ 
pect to find both a tree 
and some mineral de¬ 
posit (6). 23. Turn at¬ 
tention from Diana’s 
piece of land (8). 24. 

Just one share in the 
legal document is left 
(8). 25. Very Sam Wel- 
lerish sort of vessel ? 


(6). 26. A companion 

at offer (8). 


CLUES DOWN 


1. Revolutionary ini¬ 
tiative in mineral pro¬ 
duction ? (3.4). 2. 

Superior to all, but un¬ 
able to light that vital 
flame 1 (9). 3. In which 
a tempest doesn’t really 
amount to much (3-3). 
4. It leads to cabin or 
quarter-deck, and the 
mate takes steps to 
build it (9-6). 5. Place 
of trade allows birds to 
be laid out (8). 6. 

Broad and slow, taking 
part in a regular gossip 

(5) , 7. I sent out a 

postscript — as part of 
the understanding ! (7). 

14. Actions of those 
with taking ways (9). 

15. Amused to be sent 

along a different route 
(8). 17. Show deference 
in particular (7). 18. 

Three points about a 
competition in orna¬ 
mental work (7). 20. 
Cast off and so is in a 
lower position outside 

(6) . 22, Speak of love 

to the .class (5). 
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excellent aixtraft have been built for 
that specific purpose but, although 
these may have replaced Dakotas in 
service with the larger airlines, 
they have by no means displaced them 
trom commercial operations. There is 
always a ready market and a pur¬ 
chaser with work for the old veteran 
to do. They may, shall we say, have 
sunk in the social scale but they re¬ 
main just as irreplaceable as ever! 

In Novel Role 

And now, strange to relate, at this 
late stage in his long career, the old 
veteran has taken on a new lease of 
life. He is appearing, moreover, in a 
novel role—as a tactical strike air¬ 
craft, no less! According to that well 
known American aeronautical publica¬ 
tion, Aviation Week, a squadron of 


20 C-47s is operating in this role in 
Viet Nam. These aircraft have been 
officially designated AC-47s but are 
more commonly—and affectionately— 
called FC-47s, thus recognising their 
combat status. 

Each AC-47 is armed with three 
7.62 mm guns—known as “miniguns” 
—which develop a combined rate of 
fire of 18,000 rounds per minute. These 
guns are mounted on the port (left) 
side of the cabin and are controlled, 
aimed, and fired, by the pilot. A ring- 
eight is mounted on the left hand 
cockpit window for this purpose. The 
modus operandi apparently, is for the 
pilot to fly the aircraft in a steeply 
banked left hand turn immediately 
above the target to be engaged while 
maintaining an altitude of about 2,500 
feet. At that height, the aircraft i.s out 


of range of accurate small arms fire 
from the ground. 

Vis-a-vis conventional strike air¬ 
craft, the AC-47, for the* kind of ope¬ 
rations current in Viet Nam, has ma¬ 
terial advantages. Its long endurance, 
for instance, and its great weight of 
fire-power—the latter delivered from 
a stable platform—make it an admir¬ 
able close support airciaiTfor slow 
moving column^ on tne ground. As a 
weapons system, of course, it is ex¬ 
tremely cheap. Indeed, in terms of 
cost-effectivene.ss—the modern yard- 
.stick for all weapons—it can have no 
rival. We have conclusive proof, 
moreover, that the AC- 17 is effective. 
So formidable have the Viet Cong 
found it as an adversary that they 
have named the AC-47 “Puff, the 
Magic Dragon'*! 
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Chess 

JUNIOR WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Uy S. V.B. the Open tournament conducted by the 
Bharat Electronics (Bangalore) in No¬ 
vember last. In an 8-round Swiss of 28 
players he secured 7 points followed 
by Wajid Sail (State champion) 6^. 
The Rolling trophy was presented to 
the winner by Mr. A, Hangaswami, 
Controll(‘r o^‘ Finance* of B,£.L.. who 
also gave away cash prizes and cer¬ 
tificates of merit. 


riiiiK iith JunitH* World Championship 
■* fur uluyers under 20. was, this 
iinic, held in Barcelona < Spain) 

during the second fortnight of August 
last. There were 29 entrants who 
wcie divKlcft into 5 preliminary groups 
<4 f>f 6 players and one 5) of more 
oi less equal .strength. The top twci^ 
jjlaveis in each section qualified for 
tJie final Gioup A (which plavt^d for 
the title>. the next two went into 
Group Lt and the rest in Group C. In 
Crrup A. the 17 year-old Yugoslav R. 
Kurajjca came first with Bi points 
and Defame the junior champion and 
international ma.stei. Since he is only 
17. he can also play in the next event 
in 1967 lie was in excellent form 
lhrnugln>ut, winning the preliminary 
group with a KM)'; score. In the finals 
he made eejtain of the title with a 
round to .spare. Here are the remain¬ 
ing .ser>re.s in the P^inals Hartoch (Hol¬ 
land) arid 7’ukruakov lUSSR) 6 each; 
Zwoig iNorwa. ) Fi, Bleirnan (Israel) 
Hubner (W Cieimany) and Schonberg 
lE Germany) 4.‘. each; P^'arago (Hun¬ 
gry) 4: Bronslein (Argentina) 3^ and 
Simon (Spain) i. The promising West 
Gfjrman player Hubner disappointed 
while Tuknirikov, who had scored 
lOO'/r (5 out of 5) in the USSR-Yugo- 
slnvia match, was uneven. Golombek 
who acted as the chief arbiter during 
the tournament, reported that there 
was a refreshing enthusiasm and 
energy ab^mt the play of these juniors 
which was a jov to watch. I give 
below three incisive wuns from the 
event showing how the juniors play. 


Game No. 528 

Sicilian Defence 

White R Kurajica. 

Black’ K Hubner 

I. PK4. PQB4; 2. NKB3.1 ’KNH (a); 3. 

PQ4.PxP. 4.NxP.BN2; .“S NQB3(b). 
NQB3. 6 BK3NR.3: 7 BQB4,QR4; 8 0-0 
<r)0'() , 9nN;{.PQ:i: lO PKR;pd).BQ2: 
11 PB4.QRQ1. 12 NB3.PQN4; l3 PR3. 
PQK3. 14QKHe).QB2. Qn4.QNl; 16 
PN4.P(JR4(t». 17 PB.^i,PxP(ge. 18 KPxP. 

PHr). (9BH2.PNr>: 20 Ng5.PN6(h>: 21. 

BRHIBxBd); 22.NxN I .PxN; 23.QxB. 
PxB(i) ('see diagram); 24.NN5!BxP; 25, 
P:<B,(3R2 1 ' ; 26.KR1.KRKJ; 27.NxRP 
Resigns. 


PB3 to be able to play PB4 in one move. 

(e) Threatening 15.QB2 followed by 
BN6. as well as QR4 followed by PK5. 

(f) A natural counter-attack which 
nearly succeeds. 

<g) He must prevent IS.PxP followed 
by NKN5 and RxN! 

(h) Threatening to win a piece, but 
white has a surprise. 

<i) If 21 PxB ( NxN; 22QN5:), 
22QN3!NK1; 23.BxB,NxB; 24.PB6,PxP. 
?5.NxP + .KRl; 26.QR6 and mate fol¬ 
lows. 

(j) A mistake losing at once. Better, 
though still insuflicienl. is 23 .QR2 4-; 

24. KR2,NQ5! Here the N sacrifice by 

25. NN5 leads only to a draw after .. 

PxN; 26.PB6.NK3, 27.QRK1,BN4!; 28. 

PxP (or RBri.PxB: 29.RxP(,KRl: 30 
RB5,PQ4, etc. and Black wins) BxR; 
29.RxB,QQ5! 30.BN1.QQ7 f’; 31.KN3, 

QK6 + ; 32KN2,QQ7-h and ivhitc can- 
nut avoid checks. However white need 
not sacrifice N, but be content with 25. 
PxPlNxNT (..PxP; 26.NN5!PxN; 27. 
PB6INK3: 28.BN1; and win.s) 26.RxN. 
BB3» 27.QK3.QN2; 28.RB2.PxP; 20. 

Qxp etc. with a won game. 

Game No. 529 

Sicilian Defence 


W'hite: A. Zweig. 
Black; J. Blciman. 


1.PK4.PQB4; 2.NKB3,NqB3; 3.PQ4, 
PxP; 4.NXP.PKN3; .5.NQB3,BN2; 6. 
BK3.NB3; 7.BQB4,0-0; 8.BN3.PQR3; 9 
PB3.PQN4; 10.QQ2.NQR4; ll.PK5!NxB 
(a); 12.NxN,NKl; 13.BR6.QB2; 14.BxB, 
NxB; l5.0-0-0!QxP; 16.KRK1,QR4; 

17.NQ5IBN2; 18.NxP4-,KRl; lO.QxP. 

QRNl; 20.QQ4.QN4f; 21.PB4!QNP; 22 
QB6(b).(DxRP; 23.NQ4,KRQl; 24.KNI, 
QR4; 257 rN1.RQ2(c); 26.N(7)B5,RKN1; 
27.QRK1,PR3; 28 RK8! Resigns. (Notc.s 
from “Ches.s” runden.sed) 

(a) Not U...NK1; 12 BxP-) !KxB 
(RxB; 13.NK6!) 13.NK6!KxN: 14.QQ5 + . 

(b) He could have won quicklv by 

22. NKB5J' If then (i) 22 RNl, (PxN; 

23. RN1) 23.NR6,KRB1; 24.KK7.PB3; 
25NB7-1, (ii) 22 .PB3. 23.NxN,KxN: 

24. NB5 with threats NK6 I .NQ7 and 


RK7 I-. 

(c) Goes astray; better 25. .QQE4: 26. 
PBS (26.N(7)B5,<^B1!)QQ3! 27.QxBP, 
RKBl: 28 .QxN + ;kxQ: 29.NK6t.QxN; 
.lO.PxQ.KBS etc. with adequate defence. 


W. i#' 

1, i i 

i r:- - 4 - 

0 % 


(a) The accelerated fianchetto has¬ 
tening., BN2 and delaying .... PQ3 
and . NKB3. 

(b) The ‘Marerzy bind’ 5.PB4 can be 
played here. 5.. NQB3; 6.NB2 or BK3. 

to 8.PB3 followed by QQ2 and 
0-0-0 w'ould transpose into the fami¬ 
liar Anti-Dragon attack. 

(d) To fwestaU. ..NKN5; also a pre- 
^uraor advance. He omits 10. 


Game No. 530 

Buy Lopez 

White: R. Kurajica. 

Black; V. Tukmakov. 
l.PK4,PK4; 2.NKB3,NQB3; 3.BN5. 
PQR3; 4.BR4,NB3; 5.0-0.BK2: 6. 

BxN.QPxB: 7.NB3,NQ2; 8.TO4.^P: 9. 
QxP,BB3; lo QQ3.0-0; n.BB4,NB4; 12. 
QK3.NK3; IslQRQl.QKUa); 14.BN3, 
PQ^T5:PK5,&2; i6^NKR4.PKB4; 17. 
PxPe.p.BxP: 18 .ICRKl,QB 2 ^; 19.NB3. 

KKl; 20.Nk5,BxN; 21.BxB PB4; 22. 

NK4,PB5; 23.PB4,BN2; 24.QKN3.iyil; 

25.PB5!NB1; 26.PB6,NK3; 27.PxP + , 

NxP; 28.RKB1.QN3: 29.BxN + , Resigns 
(b>. 

(a) After 13..QK2; 14.PK5! NxB; 15. 
QxN. the B is lost. ^ o* 

tb) If 29..QxB; 30.QxQ+.KxQ; 31. 
RQ7-( .KN3 or R3 (KN1732.NB6!); 32. 
RB6+ and forces mate in a few 
moves. 

NEWS' 1. Swamidas retained the 
Bajamani Memorial tropic by winning 


COMPETITIONS 

By S. K. NARASIMHAN 

Competition No. 243; Results 

4blBl; 6B1; 24: 2blklnl: 2p3Kl;. Sj 
while to phiy and draw. l.Bhfi ch.Ke2; 
2.Bh7.Nc4; 3.Bxe4.Bc6. 4.Dxc6.Bd2; 5. 

Hf3 ch,KeJ; 6.Bf8.cl--Q; 7.Bd6,Be3; B. 

Bb4 ch.Bd2; 9 Bd63f4; 10.Bb4 ch, 

Bd2; 11. Bd6 dnnv.s. K. Ravi (New 
Delhi) gets the chess magazine. K. C* 
K. Murthi (Delhi). S. E. Ravicharidran 
(Madra ). K. P. Prabhu (Bangalore), 
P. Srinivasa Murlhy (Bombay), N. S- 
Muthuswamy (Tiruchi). N. Shanmu- 
gam (Kharagpur), R. H. Huddar (Ga- 
dag), K. K. Cajla (Patiala), Le.slie 
Greenwold (Kaniial). C R. Patwari 
(Mangaldai). A. Lalif Jamlana (Delhi), 
R. Palaniappan (Met(up:ilHyam). A. 
Thanlhoni (Bomb^), Davio J. Elijah 
(Bombay). Dr, T. Durairaj; (Dindigul), 
R. K. John (Chandigarh) and R. K. 
Katti (Bagalkot) have also sent entries. 


Competition No. 246 

Black (5) 



me on or before February '5. The first 
cor reel entry, received, will entitle the 
sender to a chess magazine as prize. 

Problem No. 404 

1. Mikan 
(Szachy) 

Black (5) 



Post cards containing solutions should 
be marked “Chess” and addressed to 
The Editor, The Spout & Pastime, Mad¬ 
ras-2 and should reach Mm on or before 
February 12 
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D W BARBER, WHO HIT UP A GRAND 185 
‘ RUNS FOR ENGLAND AGAINST AUSTRALIA IN 
THE THIRD TEST AT SYDNEY, FUUING A BALL 
FROM SINCOCK TO THE BOUNDARY. ENGLAND 
WON THE MATCH BY AN INNINGS AND 93 RUNS. 

Fingleton’s Review and More 
Pictures Inside 
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Your hair stays healthy and glossy with 

BRYLCREEM 

THE PERFECT HAIRDRESSING! 





Only BRYLCREEM 

* grooms *your hair perfectly without making it oily or messy 

* is so economical — 

one application keeps your hair naturally in place all day 

* has a unique formulation that really nourishes the scalp, 
encourages healthy hair-growth 


bringsj}ut natural colour of your hair 



Change to BRYLCREEM! Used by millions ot well-groomed men throughout the world 
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’-WNGLISH manager Billy Griffith sat 
“ in his room overlooking Sydney 
Harbour and held a sheaf of congra¬ 
tulatory cables in his hand. “They 
have come from all over t. e world”, 
he .said happily. “Many of them from 
pubs dotted over the English country¬ 
side”. He had one from the Officer 
Commanding the First Battalion the 
Coldstream Guards on behalf of ail 
ranks; he had another from a “l ioud 
Pom” from former English Tost cric¬ 
keters—and one he valued very high¬ 
ly. Griffith is Secretary of Lord's and 
there was a big meeting of mcmbeis 
the very day England won the Third 
Test in Sydney. It was rumourcrl that 
it was going to be a very “angry” meet¬ 
ing protesting against Lord’s decision 
Lo btiiTly ir.crease the fees. The auger 
sulisided. The meeting sent, inslchd, a 
cable of coiigratulation.s to its Loarn ii‘. 
Austialia. 


M.C.C. In Australia 

ENGLAND’S 

MAGNIFICENT 

TRIUMPH 

By JACK FINGLETON 


Not in a brash manner, il must be 
stressed, the E^nglish team is cocka- 
hoop. To be one up with two to plav 
is to bo m a soothing position. No re¬ 
sult came in Melbourrie’.s last Test lie- 
cause the bowlers couldn't do the job 
in time although J still believe Smith 
let St pronounced victory position slide 
when he opted for the new ball after 
lunch and sacked Barber. Mamigei 
Griffith is sure his men won’t play for 
drawn games. They will play the 
game, he .says, as it comes but Aus¬ 
tralia now has to v/in the two remain¬ 
ing Tests to win the rubber. 

This was a magnificent triumph for 
England and how sweet il must be 
for Smith and his men when they re¬ 
call all the harsh things many of their 
own critics said of them before they 
left London This English team has 
worke^d hard and particularly ha- n 


ih'iughl hard and intelligently. It had 
some good ups before Brisbane’s first 
Test but that was a decided down. 
Some tried to minimise what happen¬ 
ed in Brisbane’s drawn game shorten¬ 
ed by rain when the Englishmen had 
to follow on. Billy Griffith didn’t. 
'‘This was an awful reverse for us,” 
he told me as we gazed down Sydney 
HartKiur. “We felt it undid all the good 
of the previous games. We all sal 
down and had a good heart to heart 
talk about it in a team meeting. We 
decided that our tactics would just 
have to be changed against your slow 
bowlers. It was at this team meeting 
we decided we would have to rough 
handle Philpott, that we would have' 
to get down the pitch after him. This 
has been a decided succe.ss. Now too 
we have two fine young fast bowlers 



in Brown and Jones who thrive on 
hard work. Our decision lo piay both 
offspinner.s, Allen and Titmus, has 
paid off. Then too Mike Smith has en¬ 
gendered a fine spirit in the side. We 
are all very happy.” 

And with good reason As an Aus¬ 
tralian I salute Smith’s team and 
Smith himself. They outplayed us at 
every point in Sydney. To win a Test 
against the old enemy is sweet indeed 
but to win by an innings with a day 
and three-quarters to spare is some¬ 
thing Test cricketers don’t dare to 
dream about. 

This was a good toss to win. I doubt¬ 
ed the perspicacity of the English 
brains trust in Melbourne in not per¬ 
ceiving the agitation of Lawry, Burge 
and Booth against Barber in Mel¬ 
bourne. One saw obvious relief in 
everything the Australians did after 
lunch there when Smith took the new 
ball and sacked Barber at a time 
w'hen the Australians were expecting 
a torrid duel with Barber on a spin¬ 
ning pitch. In Sydney, however, it 
was the Australian brains trust of 
Bradman, Ryder and Seddon, our se¬ 
lectors, who failed to read the pitch. 
Whereas England read the pitch aright 
and played Titmus and Allen the Aus¬ 
tralians dropped Veivers. 

And this was not only an obvious 
spinners’ pitch but the preceding 
game between N. S. Wales and 
Queensland was a spinners’ delight. 
The drought in Eastern Australia and 
the use of the hose banned had their 
effect upon the pitch. Moreover look¬ 
ing at the pitch after the game and 
trying to analy.se its mottled look at 
the beginning I got the impressiun 
that the blades of the cutting machine 
had rut hard in places but left green 
in others. Perhaps like the famous 
Ridge pilch at Lord’s this Sydney one 
is now somewhat uneven. I think it 
favoured the bowlers from the very 
beginning; yet when I say this was a 
good toss to win I must also express 
the strong opinion that 1 don’t think 


IT WAS A VAIN ATTEMPT THAT OROUT 
MADE TO STUME ENGLAND^ OEENER 
BARBER. THE LAHER WiNT ON TO SCORE 
IBS RUNS 



to got Sincock. in particular, who 
huvvk'd somi' ot Iho most outrageous 
till! tosses ever seen in any cricke* 
jnatcti, and Philpolt gave away man\ 
easy runs. 

This was a wonderlul game of cric¬ 
ket immensely enjoyed and applaud¬ 
ed by the large crowds which were 
delightfully impartial. We saw some 
sensational catches by Grout, Parks 
and. especially. Smith who is the host 
catch 1 tiave seen in the silly-leg po¬ 
sition but one drop, that by Sincock, 
played an important part..It was of!' 
Boycott, a sharp chance behind square- 
leg off McKenzie which Sincock, a 
good fieldsman, would normall> have 
taken and Boycott was then only 
twelve. He went on to 84 and he and 
Barber made 234 for the opening 
stand. Brown. Jones, Titmus an* 
Allen with both bat and ball and Ed- 
rich, again a dogged centurion—his 
second in succession in the series— 
pushed the victory home and Smith 
with his catching also but this open¬ 
ing stand put England on the way to 
victory. This is readily conceded 
when one mentions that Australia in 
neither innings equalled England’s 
opening stand of 234, 

These columns have given Bob 
Barber lavish praise in the past. He’s 
certainly a new type of English open¬ 
ing batsman like the Charlie Barnett 
we knew of almost thirty years be¬ 
fore. He carries the fight to the op¬ 
position from the very first ball. It 
might be recalled that 1 quoted a 
member leaving the Sydney Ground 
after the N.S.W,-M C.C. game saying 
to his two younger companions: “Bar¬ 
ber is the most brilliant opening bats¬ 
man in the history of the game”. No¬ 
body ever called Victor Trumper a 
slouch and possibly this member never 
saw Trumper but the above comment 
was an apt one. Barber, once a plod¬ 
der, is now a sensation and 1 don't 
think any Australian bowler relishc:; 
bowling against him. 


THt$ LOFTED, STRAIGHT DRIVE OFF FHIL. 
rarr MOUOHtEDRICH HIS CENTURY,HE 
UTRR feu to THE SAME BOWLER FOR 
IBB RUNS. 


I remember some of our older play- 
er.s in* the Australian dressing room 
once grudgingly say that Bradman 
got more full tos.ses than any other 
batsman. They meant by this he wa.'. 
lucky. They were fooling themselves. 
Nobody relished bowling to Bradman 
He dictated to bowlers and so now 
does Barber. McKenzie and Hawke, 
one feels, would have made more of 
this helpful pitch on the opening day 
had Barber not so often faced them 
His innings was lovely to watch, full 
of clean, masterly and forceful stroke.s. 

Boycott was a capable foil. I saw 
Barber beaten only twice and that by 
successive balls from Cowper with 
spin from Barber’s legs. No wonder 
V’eivers gave the pitch agonising looks 
when he brought the drinks <mt! Ed 



A STYLISH BUT NOT AN EFFECTIVE EFFORT 
BY BOYCOTT TO SWING A BALL FROM 
WALTERS TO LEG. 


rich is often beaten oft the pitch. It 
doesn’t worry him. He can bat more 
attractively than he did in this game 
but his job cemented the opening 
stand. It is of interest that England’s 
middle of Barrington, Cowdrey and 
Smith got only .seven runs. They 
struck Hawke in his purple patch. It 
was the first time he got seven wic¬ 
kets in a Test innings. He’s a good 
bowler although his unorthodox ac¬ 
tion in dropping his head just before 
delivery lowers his shoulders and he 
doesn’t give the ball much air for 
swing. But he does move it off the 
pitch. 

Booth who could set a record of 
sorts by being skipper one Test and 
omitted the next, tried to protect 
Walters each innings. It wasn’t neces* 
sary, Walters at the moment is the 
best equipped batsman in the Austra¬ 
lian side and it was tragic to see him 
in both innings run out of good part¬ 
ners. He should be number four at 
least. He hit two sixes and now has 
hit four in the series. Lawry had a 
bad match erring in the first princi¬ 
ples of run calling when Burge was 
run out. Cowper got a hard-won sixty 
but lacks strokes for number three 
Thomas was brilliant and foolhardy 
in turns but he is the type We need 
against England provided he keeps 
his head a little cooler. 

Where does Australia go now? Our 
selectors won’t panic for Adelaide but 
as the series stands now a new policy 
is imperative. Lawry and Cowper 
must be told to go for runs. 1 would 
choose O'Neill again to try and foil 
Titmus and Allen. Walters must come 
in higher. Grout is not getting runs 
and Jarman is an attacking batsman 
end capable wicket-keeper. Sincock is 
too expensive and particularly at 
Adelaide where the sides are short 
fttackpole merits thought. To sum up: 
England is in the box seat. Australia 
now has alL the worries. 
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ANOlHfl CATCH BY SMITH Off AUCN 
SINT BACK OKOUT. 


THE SYDNEY 
TEST 


IT WAS A tONG-AWAITCD OIEAT 
VKTOBY FOR CNGtAND AND THE 
H^E CROWD, MOSTLY URCHINS. 
DASHED INTO THE MIDDLE TO CON¬ 
GRATULATE SMITH AND HIS TEAM. 
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Ranji Trophy 

CHAMPION OF 
SOUTH ZONE 

By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


M ysore became* the ch.'impion in 
the South Zone league of the 
Ranii Trophy cricket championship 
with a 141-run victory over Madras in 
its Anal match in the Zone played at 
Bangalore from January 8 to It 
totalled in all 31 points. 

Mysore deserved its victory and it.s 
claim to the championship of the 
Zone as it proved to be the best ba- 
lanced team Hyderabad might be con¬ 
sidered stronger in batting and Mad¬ 
ras its equal in bowling but Mysore 


He, nad 13 four:^ in his score and had 
a iife’ at 72 

Prabhaka; Rao took six wickets for 
77 runs and Rajaram two for 54. 
V. V, Kumar, who captained Madra.s, 
also bowled well, though the wicket 
was not very helpful to the spinners. 
He took two for 41. 

Madras was then skittled out for 
113 runs ii.s batsmen being unable to 
stand up to the bowling of B. S Chan¬ 
drasekhar. who.se stamina—he had 
been playing for a week without a 


sence of P, K. Belliappa was keenly 
felt. Chandrasekhar claimed four wic¬ 
kets for 49 to Anish with the match 
figures of 10 for 99 runs. Prasanna 
took three for 46 and Y. B. Patel 
three for 32. 

Madras finished third in the table- 
Hyderabad took second place with 26 
points—with seventeen points. While 
Mysore and Ilyderabaii scored victo¬ 
ries over the weaker Kerala and An¬ 
dhra teams, Madras had to sufTer 
the fru.stration of a rain-spodt match 
again.st Kerala at Madras. The home 
team made frantic cfTorts for an 
outright victory in the 255 minutes of 
play available on the third day—the 
first two days’ play was completely 
washed out—but Kerala pulled out a 
draw and only six points could be 
gained. The Madras captain Belliappa 
won the toss and put Kerala in. On 
the unfamiliar, though not unplayable, 
wicket the Kerala batsmen, except 
skipper Madan Mohan (20). fell for 
onl.\ 51 runs. Madras hit out 81 runs 
for the Jo.ss of two wickets in quick 
time and pul the opponent in again 
Whei; four wickets fell for only 17 
runs there w'as excitement and hope 
of an outright win for the home team 



had a more even strength in batting 
and howling than its rivals. 

V. Subramanyam wrested the ini¬ 
tial advantage by winning the toss for 
Mysore but within an hour the side 
was pushed back by the splendid new 
ball bowling by U. Prabhakar Rao 
supported by V. Rujaram. Four bats¬ 
men were gone for 48 runs but the 
visiting team’s grip was loosened by 
serious catching lapses. Subramanyam 
himself greatly benefited by this and 
helped himself to 74 runs. He played 
well on the on-side and hit eleven 
fours, A. V. Jagannath followed his 
skipper with a solid knock of 85 runs. 
He executed many firm strokes in 
front of the wicket and looked well 
set to earn his first century in the 
Ranji Trophy when Prabhakar Rao, 
coming back into the attack with the 
Itcobq new ball, claimed his wicket. 


break in the Inter-Univer.sity matche.s 
earlier—and penetrative ability were 
proved once again. He claimed six 
wickets for 50 runs and Prasanna took 
two for 29. There was only one bats¬ 
man of the requisite skill in the visit¬ 
ing team in left-hander A. G .Milka 
Singh. He scored a superb 50 with 
ten fours before he too fell to a beau¬ 
tiful delivery from Chandrasekhar. It 
was Milka Singh again in the Madras 
second innings which followed after 
Mysore had declared its second in¬ 
nings at 191 lor six. This time he was 
unbeaten with 115 runs in a total of 
193; he received some assistance from 
his younger brother A. G. Satwender 
Singh in getting to his fifty but there¬ 
after had to monopolise the bowling 
to claim his century. He hit two bea- 
tiful sixes, both pulls off D. Kamath, 
and sixteen 4’s. The Madras batting in 
general was again feeble and the ab- 


V. SUBRAMANYAM, THE MYSORE 
SKIPPER, GOES PUIL STRETCH TO MAKE 
A PORCINO SHOT TO THE OPP AGAINST 
VENKATRAOHAVAN, THE MADRAS SPIN- 
NER. 

but Madan Mohan came to the rescue 
of his team again and helped it In 
draw the match wilh 58 for seven 
wickets. His share was an unbeaten 30. 

Andhra Beaten 

Madras then went over to Eluru in 
the second 'week of December and de¬ 
feated Andhra by 188 runs to earn 
eight points. It could not get the bonus 
point through indifferent batting in 
the first innings. Madras scored 207 
and 212 for five declared and dismiss¬ 
ed Andhra for 108 and 123 runs. V. V. 
Kumar and S. Venkatraghavan did 

Continoecf on next pope 
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the damage. Kumar claimed four for 
37 and three for 45 and the latter hve 
for 46 and six lor 52. 


Draw With Hyderabad 

The Madras fielding was again in 

S OOT light in its next match against 
[yderabad at Chepauk on January 
2 and 3. This tie was drawn with the 
latter claiming six points for first in¬ 
nings lead and Madras getting three. 
It was also marred by rain with only 
two hours play being po.ssible on the 
second dfy. Hyderabad won the toss 



and after being in the very good po¬ 
sition of 234 for four slumped to 306 
runs. The credit for confining it to this 
reasonable score went entirely to the 
Madras bowlers, who received as little 
help from the colleagues on the field 
as they got from the easy-paced pitch. 
Jaisimha the Hyderabad captain, was 
unbeaten with 86 runs; though not his 
best, Jaisimha's was a valuable in¬ 
nings to his side. He hit eight fours. 

Due to persistent .showers on the 
morning of the second day, play was 
confined to only two hours in the after¬ 
noon. On a pitch and conditions which 
were of little help to the fielding side 
Madras scored 57 for one wicket at 
stumps. It was a drying wicket on the 
next day and Madras was lucky to 
avoid the follow-on thanks to a plucky 
stand of 62 runs between V. Rajaram 
(30) and S. Venkatraghavan (30) for 
the eighth wicket, after seven batsmen 
had fallen for 114 runs. Hyderabad 
had to bat again but Jaisimha declar¬ 
ed the innings at 19 for three. The 
declaration was timed so well that the 
hope of an outright victory dangled 
before Madras. This in turn made the 
final hour’s play the most exciting of 
the match. But Madras, after losing 
wickets quickly in its initial chase for 
runs, pulled down the shutters and de¬ 
cided to save the match. 


The scores: 

At Madras, December 4, 5, 6: Kerala 
51 (S. Venkatraghavan three for 

seven, K. S. Vaidyanathan foqr for 
four) and 58 for seven (Venkatragha¬ 
van four for 22, V. V. Kumar three 
for 27) drew with Madras 81 for two 


deeJ. (P. K. Belliappa 41 not out, 

R, Ramesh 35). 

At Eluru, December 10, 11. 12; Mad¬ 
ras 207 (P. K. Belliappa 35, A. G. 

Milka Singh 69, R. P. Gupta four for 
43, T. V. Ramana four for 48) and 212 
for five decl. (P. K. BelUappa 55, J. C. 
Patel 34. R. Ramesh 37, S. V. S. Mani 
52) beat Andhra 108 (V. V. Kumar 

four for 37, S. Venkatraghavan five 
for 46) and 123 (K. Satyadev 36, 

S. Venkatraghavan six for 52, V. V. 
Kumar three for 45). 

At Madras, January 1, 2 and 3: Hy¬ 
derabad 306 (M. Venkatesh 31, Abid 
All 40, Abbas Ali Baig 50, the Nawab 
of Pataudi 25. M. L. Jaisimha 86 not 
out, Habib Ahmed 41, U. Prabhakar 

A HILUBIOODED DtlVi iY A. y 
JAOANNATN OP MYSOI8 IN fNI SAMI 
MATCH. 


Rao three for 90, V. V. Kumar three 
for 68) and 19 for three, dec'l. dr(^w 
with Madras 183 (P. K. Belliappa 30, 
V. Rolaram 30, S. Venkatraghavan 30, 
Jaisimha four for 54, Mahendra 
Kumar three for two) and 74 for 
eight (Mahendra Kumar three for 19). 

At Bangalore, January 8, 9 and 10: 
Mysore 256 (V. Subramanyam 74, A. 
V. Jagannath 85, Y. B. Patel 36, U. Pra¬ 
bhakar Rao six for 77) and 191 for 
six, decl. (P. R. Ashokanand 49, Na- 
iam Hussain 51 not out) beat Mad¬ 
ras 113 (A. G. Milka Singh 50, B. S. 
Chandrasekhar six for 50) and 103 
(A. G. Milka Singh 115 not out, B. S. 
Chandrasekhar four for 49, E. A. S. 
Prasanna three for 46, Y. B. Patel 
three for 32) by 141 runs. 



CHANIMASEKHAa, THf MYSOai UO^ 
SPINNER, WHO HAD MUCH TO DO 
IN HIS TEAM^ EASY VICTORY, HAS 
SPUN THR SAU VtCIOUSlY AND IN8 
POUOW-THROUGH NAS ilRN CAPtUtID 
8Y OUR SPICIAl PHOTOORAPNIR, 
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O VER 30 momentuous years have 
passed since H.H. The Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar died, yet he remains in 
English eyes, the uliimale of all that 
is best in Indian cricket. His memory 
is imperishable. Indeed it is an asto¬ 
nishing fact that alter so many deca¬ 
des, and when many mighty cricketers 
of the calibre of Bradman, Ponsford, 
Hammond, Hobbs, Headley and others 
have come and gone, the name of K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji should still be capable of 
stirring nostalgic thoughts, even for 
those who are far too young to have 
seen him from their prams. 

The legend he created in 11 le palmy 
days of batting in the Golden Era at the 
beginning of the century lives on with¬ 
out fear of weakening. Seldom is a 
book of historic significance published 
without giving Kanji his full due. ills 
smiling picture—particularly of him 
dancing to drive—hangs from the walls 
of countless pavilions. At Hove his 
picture is to be seen in his full cere¬ 
monial robes, a .splendid spccta<-le. Ai 
Fenner.s, Carnbrjdfie, his name i.s wri{- 
ten in gold lettering to remind all o1 
his days there. 

Strange to think lhal Ranji not 
thought of to any high degree in his 
first seasons at Cambridge--though he 
was accepted as a wiz.ard in the .slips. 
Such was his reputation that a story 
took root that be oreceded every sea- 
.son by catching bats in the topmod 
loft at Fenners. With his .speed of hand 
and eye it was not even questioned 
that ho could calch a dying bat in the 
darkness of a confinerl spaee. How 
else, it was argued, I’ould he practise 
to lake tho.sG marvellous catches in the 
slips? 

Nut li'Ug ago Peter Walker, of Eng¬ 
land and Glamorgan, who is as good 
a catcher a.s Ihcu-e can be in the world 
to-day, climbed to the ancient lofi 
which hasn’t changed since Ranji’s 
time. Alas for the time-honoured story 
for Walker found it would have been 
utterly impossible to have caught bat.s 
(had there been any around!) for the 
simple reason that rafters, lying criss 
cross from roof to floor, cover the 
room. 

Another of Ranji legends is that he 
was so supremely gifted that he did 
not require to practi.se. On th(* con ¬ 
trary. I remember the late r. B. Fry, 
Ranji’s famous eonteir.porary, lelline 
me that for months at a time he bat¬ 
ted against the best pivfessional bowl¬ 
ers of the day, whom he had hired tv. 
improve his game. None oractised 
more assiduously, which is pt'rhaps 
one of the reasons whv he could play 
even on rain-affected pitches. 

On one occasion ai Hove, after a 
thunderstorm, one player scored 17, the 
next highest to the Prince. His score: 
202 ! 

K. S. Dulcepsinhji, called by hi.s 
Cambridge contemporaries, “Mr. 
Smith”, had much of Ranji’s extraor¬ 
dinary quickness of eye, footwork and 
adventurous spirit, and Sussex was 
also favoured by his presence as it is 
to-day with the Nawab of Pataudi’s. 

Pataudi, or “The Tiger”, captains 
Sussex regularly next season taking 
oveir from Ted Dexter and Jim Parks, 

, a norreopotndipg irise in the coun 

,»1' 1 '4.' , ' I , r. 


ty’s fortunes is confidently anticipat¬ 
ed. 

Booking back on tours both mornt’ 
and away 1 feel India has not always 
made the mo.st of the talent abounding 
within its shores. After England’s 
visit in 1961-62 1 felt India was on the 
eve of great deeds. There was a young 
and good captain m Nari Coulraelor- 
sureiy one of llie most courageous lea¬ 
ders India has ever hud -and tii. 
nucleus of a team of the future. 

I had in mind Pataudi, Jalsimba. 
Durrani. Engineer, among others, tak¬ 
ing over from the profession;)! jic- 
complishmenf—meant in tin* lerm of 
complete prrifieicnry—of Manjrekar, 
Umrigar and Horde, who combined e.\- 
lierience with no great cricketing age 
Surely there was the makings of an 
outstanding team. 


Then came the tragedy of C'ontrac¬ 
tor, the (’tlecis of which 1 doubt liav< 
been fulJy appreciated. When the New 
Zt'alandc'rs arrived in England the 
talk was of the young bowling dis- 
lovcry, Venkatragbavan, and, whiU? T 
was delighted to hear the enthusiastic 
evaluations, I was di.sappointed that 
he is a spinner. Oh, for the emergence 
of a genuine fast bowler in India! 

Failure to match spc(*d with spec'd 
has so often been the root cause of 
poor perforniances overseas, in Aus¬ 
tralia, the West Indies and England, 
where unusual ron<litions somelimci 
form a valid excuse for erratic form. 
1 doubt whether the average follovcr 
can appreciate the cro.ss a side hears 
without a bowler of authentic pace. ]n 
p.sychological terms alone the conces¬ 
sion is large. The attack with pace op¬ 
posing a team unable to hit bark can 
use bumpers with impunity and take 
liberties they would not otherwise 
dare to perpetrate. They know they 
have more dangerous armamcni and 
they do not shrink from using it effec¬ 
tively. 

The causes an' well enough known 
in India—the texture of the soil, the 
climate, and the rest—but the fact re¬ 
mains that until a genuine fast bow¬ 
ler is produced India will be on the 
aticKy end id Teat cricket* 


Imagine the then greenhorn True¬ 
man upsetting Australia or the West 
Indies to the extent he did in India on 
liiat faff fill attfcnoon at Hi’admgley. 
or, e\^('n \vv>rsc'. at Old Tratford. In 
19.'>2 Marikad and Hazaro batted as 
well at times as any batsman who goes 
to England, and J felt, as so often, that 
India comes tantalisingly close to the 
highest clas.s wulujut, m the end, do- 
u.s lich (aleiu.s proper Justice. 

Dc'sai, particularly when one re¬ 
members his .slight frame, has done 
well, but if my memory has not lot me 
duvvn, the only Indian bowlers I had 
seen who gi'iuunely upset the cream of 
Mngiisli halting with .sjn'cd through the 
iiir oi' off llie pilch were the hcavy- 
weiglit Nissar and Amar Smgh. And 
thal was a.s far baek as 1932, the year 
when India won oHiciaJ 'J’esl status. If 


it harl jjol been for thi' Horn bay-born 
Douglas Jai'diiie Inrtia would have iiri- 
drjuhtcdly wor, at Dortlls on that his¬ 
toric occasion. 

Mt'rchanI, who ha.s been an <jut- 
standirig arnba.'sadnr for India on 
and off the field, Mushtaq Ali and the 
Nayudus w'c'r- tin* forerunners of 
batsmen of i-onsuarahle gifts. The line 
is Irjng and clistinguislu'd of run-get¬ 
ters f-apablt' (harming and exciting 
thi most (ritical of eyes. But the weak¬ 
ness reuu'uns. If only India could un¬ 
earth a true In.st bowler, or better still 
in tb(‘ plural, J am convinced the ri.se 
wo)ild be as swift as anything the 
West Indies has accomplished. 

Certainly 1h(‘ great Ranji would ap¬ 
prove wholeheartedly any new search 
for th(' bowler to put India’s cricket on 
the pedestal it merits. 

The moral of Ranji .‘^tory surely lies 
in his dedication and application to 
the game. He learnt everything he 
could and I am certain the same can 
be said of Merchant, Hazaro and Man- 
.irt^kar and all in their high class. If 
the Ranji spirit lives on in England 
how much more should it glow in the 
land of his bTth? Oh, for another 
Ranji. And oh. for a genuine fast bow¬ 
ler. India would then surely make the 
refit of the crickot worhl eit 


WANTED THE 
RANJI SPIRIT! 

“If the Ranji SpirR lives on in England, In>w much more 
should it glow in the land of his hirlh ? ’ asks the author. 

By ALEX BANNISTER 
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LONDON 

BOYS* 

FIRST 

VICTORY 

By S. THIAGARAJAN 


inart The pair put on 113 ruii.s in 51 
minutes before the former s innings 
came to an end. Brooks played a scin- 
lilJating innings to score 74 runs in 53 
minutes inclusive of eleven 4*s This 
pair provided the most entertain mg 
cricket in the two-day match. 

The Madras batting was disappoint¬ 
ing in both the innings. Madras was 
dismissed for 110 runs in the first in¬ 
nings. It could not have reached this 
total but for a courageous innings of 
32 runs by its last ! jtsman Rafi 
Ahmed. In a stay of 15 minutes he hit 
five 4*s. Left-arm pace-bowler Brown 


THE rass WHICH MADRAS SCHOOLS 
SKIPPER KAMATH WON: BUT HE PUT 
THE VISITING TEAM IN TO BAT 


A fter nine drawn matches, ihc 
London Schoolboys cricket team 
recorded the first victory of its In¬ 
dian tour defeating the Madras 
Schools by an innings and 78 runs in 
a two-day match at Chepauk 

Few can dispute the superiority of 
the Londoners over the local combi¬ 
nation. They showed belter technique 
and temperament and were also en¬ 
dowed with fine physique. 
The Madras team was also 
at a disadvantage for most of 
its players were not used to turf 
wicket. Perhaps this was the reason 
that prompted the Madras skipper to 
choose to field after calling correctly. 
The Londoners seized the opportunity 
to play first on an easy wicket and it 
was not difficult for them to get the 
measure of the Madras attack. The 
first wicket stand of 72 runs between 
C. Lewis anci D. Laycock in 70 minutes 
heralded the flow of runs. The former 
in particular, attacked with gusto and 
duly completed his century "-the 
team’s second three-figure .knock in 
the tour. He thrilled the .spectators 
with elegant stroke play and his 107 
contained eleven 4’s and a six. Lewis 
was also concerned in a .sparkling 
fourth wicket partnership with V 
Brooks, an attractive left-hat-uen fai ' 


OPENERS C LEWIS AND D. LEYCOCK 
LEWIS SCORED 107 RUNS. 











claimed four wickets conceding 2U 
runs. 

Madras batted again with a deficit 
of 178 runs but was all out for a mea* 
gre 100. R. Ambler played a promi¬ 
nent part in dismissing Madras. He 
took two quick wickets after Madras 
had made a good start putting on 25 
runs for the opening wicket—and 
followed it up with two smart catches 
at slips. He finished with three wic¬ 
kets for 12 runs. Moir also bowled 
steadily taking two wickets for six 
runs in 8.5 overs of which five were 
maidens. 

At a reception held by the Madras 
Cricket Association on January 8 the 
State colours were presented to the 
visiting players by Mr. V. Pattabhi- 
raman, Vice-President. Mr. A. J. Har¬ 
ris. Manager of the team, thanked the 
Association for the excellent arrange¬ 
ments and the hospitality accorded to 
them. Mr. S. Sriraman, Secretary, 
Madras Cricket Association,, proposed 
a vote of thanks 

The scores; London Schoolboys 288 
for seven decl. (C. Lewis 107, D. Lay- 
cock 39, V. Brooks 74, A. Suffling 27 
not out. A. G. Jarnail Singh three for 
126. Raft Ahmed three for 40). 

Madras Schools 110 (Rah Ahmed 32. 
Brown four for 20) and 100 (R. Am¬ 
bler three lor 12). 
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WAKE UP! 



U| ET Us Wukt' Up’’ is tho titlf of 
^ a booklet published by Gene- 
lal K. M. Cariaxjpa, former Chief 
of the Indian Army, and it ex¬ 
presses the General’s opinions on 
the political front. “Let Us Wake 
Up” seems to be the theme <j 1 the 
General’s opjnioTis on the sports 
front too. It may be remembered 
that the General is the Chairman of 
the All-India C’ouneil of Sports and 
as such the prime personality be¬ 
hind improving the standard ol 
sport." and games in the land. It wa.s 
the fourth and final day of the All- 
India inl«M'-'Varsity athletics at An- 
namalai lor \. Inch the General had 
come S|)(’cially to pieside ovt'r and 
distribute the priy. s. Col. Sethura- 
rnari of the T\ C ( at Annarnalai 
was the per.sitn to meet the Cieneral 
on arrival at the pavilion and the 
first thing that tiu' General did was 
not to go and sit id the si*at of ho¬ 
nour but to go straight on to the 
track to havt* a close vit'w of the 
finish of the women’s 100 metres 
final. That he was every inch an 
army man even in retii('ivient could 
be seen when even be foie his look¬ 
ing at the athletes, he along with 
Col. Sothpraman went up to s('e the 
smart turn out of the N.C.C. cadets 
and even gave them some tips. In 
.spite of his age the General l(H>ked 
every inch a soldier and tnat wa.-. 
the talk among the many present at 
the pavilion. 

The function over, the General 
was more intent on finding ways 
means to improve sport in the 


ccllor of the Annarnalai ’Varsity, 
Dr. C. P. Rarnaswami Aiyar, who 
also happens to be the President of 
the Inter-’Varsity Hoard this year. 
The General was impressing on the 
Vicc-Chancellcir that the Annarnalai 
'Varsity had an advantage in hav¬ 
ing such a big campus which could 
be utili.sed for organising even big¬ 
ger games on a national and jnt<=‘r- 
nalional scale. 

The General then tried to find out 
from your corre.spondent, ^vho was 
present at the talks with the Vice- 
Chancellor, as to the drawbacks of 
spoits promotion in this country 
and how best to offset them. The 
General was very earnest in his 


By T. D. PARTIIASAKATHY 

apju’oach to the promotion of sports 
in this country and said that of al 
things he noticed among the In¬ 
dians was the absence of the “innei 
desire” to take to sports for the 
sake of sports. He said that oresent- 
day Indian boys and girls do not 
“dedicate” themselves while taking 
to s|)orts It appeared to th^ Gen«»- 
ral that most of the Indian sports¬ 
men seem to take to sports more 
for the sake of others than for the 
mere pleasure of it all. In this con 
text he said that in his days he usee 
to play games like hockey and cric 
ket by using branches of trees 
whereas nowadays the sportsmen 
seem to be asking for imported 
spQft^ good$ and are Iieen ^ put* 


ting up a show rather than on im¬ 
proving in the game. The General 
said that unless our boys and girls 
dedicated themselves to the task 
there was little chance of our going 
far up in the international sphere. 

The General agreed with your 
correspondent that in every foreign 
tour an official not below the rank 
of a Deputy Secretary from the Fi¬ 
nance Department ought to go with 
every Indian team to look after the 
finances of the tour. This is casting 
no aspersions on the concerned con- 
l red ling bodies but merely to avoid 
any criticism of such tours. Usually 
Die financial aspect of any tour has 
become the subject of criticisms 
from all quarters. Also it is the Go- 
vcinment of India that grunts finan¬ 
cial assistance to .such tours and na¬ 
turally it is it.s duty also to see that 
‘‘very thing goes on well in the 
financial side of the tours. The Ge¬ 
nera! also said that even teams 
visiting India also ought to be pro¬ 
vided w'th such an official to lake 
care of the financial aspect. It 
.should not be taken as Governmen¬ 
tal interference in sports. This is a 
major drawback noticed in all con¬ 
trolling bodies who ail to give 
audited statements or even keep 
proper accounts when huge sums of 
m<'iicy are involved. 

To the question that most of the 
sports bodies find it hard to corres¬ 
pond with the AICS, the General 
^aid that was the reason why a se¬ 
parate secretariat for the AICS 
ought to be in Delhi but for rea.sons 
bcyoi.d his control he was unable to 
have a separate set-up for the AICS. 
A.s it is, it is being looked after by 
the Education Ministry but for the 
('fTicient working of the Council, al¬ 
though it might be an advisory one, 
llierc ought to^e an oflice where 
any one requiring as.sistancc in 
sports could walk in and represent 
matters. Mere meetings of the 
Council of members drawn from 
all over the country just for the 
.sake of granting financial assist¬ 
ance takes them nowhere. The Ge¬ 
neral agreed with the correspon¬ 
dent’s view, which is also the view 
of many sportsmen, that there 
should be a small body instead of 
such a vast one which alone could 
transact business well and better. 
For getting results it is the belief of 
many in the country that this advi¬ 
sory body should be very small, 
consisting, say. of only three or four 
members at the maximum. 


The General was even favourably 
disposed to the suggestion by this 
correspondent that there should be 
a lot of ioreigii teams touring this 
country which could not only help 
improve the standard of the games 
and sports here but also it would be 
a good foreign exchange earner as 
members of every team would 
bring with them exchange for their 
personal use which is the same as 
promoting tourism. Every team 
could easily fetch us more than 
about £2,000. There was no use of 
our touring foreign countries unless 
of course for such competitions like 
the Olympics and some tours which 
cpuld aecure us good terms. 

I' . .11 ' i‘ ' i ' I ‘ ' I '' .1. u.' L i.' 
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The General also was of the opi¬ 
nion that we have been producing 
coaches who are cheaper by the do¬ 
zen and most of them are not even 
wanted at the place of deputation. 
Those controlling the coaches are 
only sending out coaches without 
assigning them specified work In 
most cases those controlling them 
are satisfied with the weekly or 
monthly statements of work submit¬ 
ted by the coaches themselves. 
There seems to be no check on 
these coaches who go to work. 
Ihere is also no co-oi dination 
among the coaches of the N.I.S., 
coaches of the State Sports Councils 
and those of the District Sports 
Council. What the General would 
like to see done in India is that be¬ 
sides turning out these coaches 
there should be more facilities offer¬ 
ed by the Government, for instance 
providing gymnasia, playing facili¬ 
ties and even kit. These facilities 
ought to be there for the mere ask¬ 
ing, where sportsmen and budding 
stars could go and follow their prac¬ 
tice without any hindrance. As it is 
in India even if the youngsters arc 
willing to practise there are not 
enough facilities. The controlling 
borios arc more keen on providing 
and staging tournaments and on the 
gale money than on providing all 
facilities for sportsmen. 

Another thing that the General 
wanted is that there should be mass 
participation in sports on the lines 
of the Spartakiad. Gymnastics 
ought to be taught to all and the 
whole nation should be strongly 
built. At present there is so much 
stress on the academic side in our 
educational curriculum and sports 
is only a secondary one in our coun¬ 
try. The General said that the high¬ 
er-ups wanted India to get more 
gold medals in big Games like the 
Olympics without affording all faci¬ 
lities to the sportsmen. The Gene¬ 
ral said that what has been achiev¬ 
ed by our sportsmen so far in inter¬ 
national fields is mainly due to 
their individual efforts. Of course, 
the Government is prepared to do 
everything in its power to promote 
sports by providing financial assist¬ 
ance but it is up to the respective 
controlling bodies to take advan¬ 
tage and put the financial help given 
by the Government to proper use. 

The General is also of the opinion 
that games like cricket and soccer 
in India draw huge crowds and lot 
of money is collected by way of 
gates. But what pained him was 
that there was no single plan to put 
the money back to the source name¬ 
ly that the players are neglected. 
There is no benefit match fur play¬ 
ers to fall back upon in their lean 
days. This must be given serious 
thought by those controlling bodies. 

It is not enough to have stray bene¬ 
fit matches but for every outstand¬ 
ing player, whether at State level 
or National level, there must be 
something that he must get back 
from the game. So long as he plays 
there are many to applaud but once 
he loses his form there is not a sin¬ 
gle person to say even a “hello" to 
such great players who have dona 


so much for the promotion of the 
game. “I will even go one step fur¬ 
ther**, the General continued, “Even 
those honorary officials who work 
so much for the game ought to gel 
benefit because they arc also like 
players who have done much for 
the promotion of the game." 

The General was al.so favourably 
disposed to the suggestion that 
young talents and seasoned .slars 
must be taken on hand and given 
expert coaching almost daily. 
There should even be schools and 
colleges mainly for sports, who.se 


main aim must be turning out 
top stars who could be able to 
get modnn scientWe and technolo¬ 
gical guidance from experts. The 
General also wanted that there 
should bo such sports colleges not 
only in one such place like N.I.S. 
but in say four or six places thro¬ 
ughout India. The General conclud¬ 
ed by saying that we in India and 
the Goveinmeiil are earnest in pro¬ 
moting and affording all help to 
sports. It is upto the sportsmen and 
sports bodi(‘s to take advantage of 
it and turn out leading sportsmen. 
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•VOIIT & PASTIME 


‘*CJOUTH African Runs 159 Miles in 
24 Hours." That was the headline 
to a sensational sporting feat reported 
in Britain’s newspapers in November 
1953. But it was the romantic .^tory 
behind that startling headline that 
made the real news. 

The man who achieved this remark¬ 
able feat of endurance was William 
Wallace Hayward, 45-year-old build¬ 
ing inspector with the local council at 
Germiston, South Africa, and a very 
well-known athlete in his own coun¬ 
try. During an impressive career that 
.st£irted in 1929 he broke many records 
as a road runner. In 1953, with his 
career nearing its end, lu' decided to 


attack the record for the London- 
Brighton run previously held by two 
fellow South Africans—Arthur New¬ 
ton in 1928 and Hardy Ballington in 
1937. 

Running a lone wolf race on his 
first appearance in Britain, Hayward 
proved an immediate sensation. Hr 
covered the 52 miles 694 yards from 
London to Brighton in 5 hours 29 mi¬ 
nutes 40 seconds, smashing the previ¬ 
ous record by 22^ minutes. 

It was a superb performance by a 
man of 45 and it gave him the incen¬ 
tive to continue his holiday, in run¬ 
ning shoes. He suggested that he 
would like to attack the 100 mile ro- 


distance records smashed in the space 
of five weeks! This would have satis¬ 
fied most men but not Wally Hay¬ 
ward. He had still one more unfulfill¬ 
ed ambition—the unofficial world re¬ 
cord for 24 hours. 

Many years before, Arthur Newton 
had run 152 miles in a day in Canada, 
a fantastic performance—so fantastic, 
in fact, that no amateur runner had 
ever managed to better it. Not that 
many tried but Wally Hayward wa.s 
willing to have a go, even though it 
meant pledging part of his next year’s 
holiday. 

With little publicity the race took 
plf.ee on a Surrey track near London 


Sensation Of Sports 



Lost 7 lb. Chasing 
A Record! 


THERE NEVER WAS A MORE APT EXAMPIE OF TNE LONEUNESS OF 
niE LONG DISTANCE RUNNER... 


spend his annual holiday in Britain, 
and packed his running logs in hi:, 
suitcase. Two months later when he 
repacked iHrni before returning home, 
he had enhanced his reputation in the 
world of athletics. 

Wally Hayward’.s slay in Britain 
was hardly the sort of holiday most 
of us would have chosen, but it brou¬ 
ght him rich reward. Not monetary, 
for this courageous, dedicated athlet. 
wa.s a true amateur and paid all his 
own expenses for the trip. His reward 
came in the shape of three iiieredibk 
endurance records. 

Smashed Record 

One of his primary reasons for a 
“working” holiday in Britain, wac to 


cord from Bath to London, instituted 
originally by Arthur Newton and bro¬ 
ken in 1937 by that other illustrious 
South African. Hardy Ballington. 
There was little time to organise such 
a race, for Wally Hayward’s holidav 
was fast vanishing, but difficultie.*; 
were overcome and the race took 
place, a truly gruelling test over 100 
miles of busy main roads. 

Hayward, despite a . minimum 
amount of preparation, completed Ih** 
course in 12 hours 20 minutes 28 se¬ 
conds, beating the previous record bv 
more than an hour. 

Phenomenal Running 

It was phenomenal running. Two 
of the most important British long- 


By frank WRIGHT 


tm a cold, gloomy Novf nber day. Six 
runners set out in the grim grey of the 
morning on their first circuit of the 
quarter-mile track, watched by a mere 
handful of spartan spectators. Wally 
Hayward soon took the lead, closely 
followed by the English runner Derek 
Reynolds, former holder of the London 
to Brighton record. From then on the 
race became a monotonous procession 
with the runners settling down to a 
steady eight miles an hour. 

Dusk settled over the track and the 
temperature dropped below freezing 
point. Most of the chilled spectators 
drifted away and only a few officials 
and attendants for the competitors re¬ 
mained at the tracksidc. Darkne.ss 
descended gver the damp, dismai 
scene but the six determined men on 
the track plodded on and on, lap after 
lap, mile after mile, hour alter hour. 

Ran Off Track 

There was never a more apt exam¬ 
ple of “the loneliness of the long dist¬ 
ance runner.” Only the runners knew 
the agony and torture of that long, 
bitter night. But although Wally Hay¬ 
ward had never before experienced 
such trying conditions, he never falt¬ 
ered. Throughout the flight he kept 
up his steady progress, running like a 
machine, and fortified with hot tomato 
soup, milk and orange juice. 

Then, with dawn still some hours 
off, the strain began to tell on him. 
To the surprise of the little group of 
onlookers huddled under the shelter 
of the stand, Wally Hayward ran off 
the track. For a brief moment it seem¬ 
ed that his gallant record attempt had 
failed. But Hayward only needed a 
massage and half an hour later he 
was back on the track to resume his 
monotonous Ikpping. 

At last came the dawn—a chilly, 
cheerless dawn that prefaced the most 
gruelling hours of the whole race. 
Most of the other competitors were 
now reduced to a shuffling gait, and 
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even Wally Hayward began to lose his 
rlurthin. But as the sky lightened the 
holidaymaker from South Africa 
seemed to gain new incentive, although 
it was obvious to the weary officials 
^at he was not the same sprightly 
figure who had started the race the 
previous afternoon. 

Sheer Torture 

The next few hours must have been 
sheer torture, but will-power and his 
indomitable fighting spirit kept him 
going. 


At last, 221 hours after the start of 
this incredible race, news flashed 
round the track that the gallant South 
African had passed the previous 24- 
hour record of 152 miles 540 yard.s. 
The news spurred Hayward to renew¬ 
ed ofTort. 

Eventually the judge’s belt clanged 
out- The race was over Wally Hay¬ 
ward and the only two rivals left at 
the end of 24 hours tin the track were 
so exhausted that they could (Jiily 
shuffle their way through the little 


groups of spectators who rushed to 
congratulate them. Wally Hayward, 
truly a wonder-runner, had covered 
159 mile.- 562 yards in 24 hours. Dur¬ 
ing the race he lost 7 lb. in weight 
but hia heroic effort under such test¬ 
ing conditions won the admiration of 
the athletics world. His new record 
wa.s indeed a phenomenal performance 
for a man ot 45. 

As he lay on the massage table 
covered with blankets, his whole body 
one huge ache, his only comment was*: 
Never again. It was awful!” 
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SPORT ft PASTIME 


the billiards firmament in 
^ IViysore State, there was but a 
lone star. It shone in isolated gran¬ 
deur radiating light . \ all parts 
of the country. The star—T. A. Sel- 
varaj—reigned supreme tor a 
couple of decades and still shines, 
though in a les.ser degree. 

Hi.story was made way back in 1946. 
Mysore hit the headlines and T. A. 
Selvaraj won the first National in 
snooker. This was a fitting reward 
for him arid his infinitely masterly 
game. Further glory was achieved 
wherr he bagged the coveted “Double” 
in the Naticaud hilliar-ds and snooker 
championships m ThercaCtor, it 

w^as a regular run of victories for 
him, tln)ugli interinittcnlly Selvarai 
came to stay as ol right* in big idb 
liards. 

In the South, Selvaraj remainerl 
the undisputed ma.slor ol the “Green 
baize*.’' No}>ody could match strides 
with him and he remained “the mo- 
nar'ch ol all he surveyed.” To some 
extent. Freer of bygone days came 
upto him but Selvaraj maintained his 
loremost place, having the edge over 
his fipponent. It is significant to men¬ 
tion here that SeUar’aj had a long 
innings and still hats! To he at the 
top of the ladder- for well over 20 
years is a tribute in it.self. 'J’his could 
be any sportsman’s dream. This long 
innings can onl., be wi.shetl for*, sigh¬ 
ed lor by man\ and yet attained by 
ju.st a lew. And in this category the 


rpiIE Dasara Sports Festival conclu- 
^ dc‘d on a happy n(*te at the 
Kantet'rava Stadium, Bangalore, 
with Chief Minister Nijalingappa 
promi.siiig to .sanctum the necossarv 
fund.s to give .sport.s the needed fil¬ 
lip. He also callt'd upon the athletes 
to rededieatc Ihem.selves to the task 
of performing beiU'r at the National 
Games. 

It must be admitted that the va¬ 
rious events were gone through on 
all the three day.s in an etlieient 
manner and the organisers deserve 
a pal on the back. I'he games as 
well as the track and field athletics 
provided keen tussles between the 
competing zones and it was not 
until the end that the champion 
division could l.u'^ decided. In fact 
the Mysore Division tied with the 
Bangalore Division and with Deanna 
Syme calling correctly the Banga¬ 
lore Division earned the right to 
keep the late Visweswariah Shield 
for the first six months. 


MYSORE'S 


BILLIARDS 


TRIO 


By M. S. HAJI JAFFAR 


hero of the Mysore State stood re.s- 
plendent in all hi.s glory. 

Year after year. Selvaraj stood head 
and shoulders above the rest in the 
State and in the fitne.ss of things earn¬ 
ed the c-ertificale to represent the 
State in the National Games. No other 
1)1 ayer came anywhere near him. It is 
only in the past 2 to 3 years that n 
couple of youngsters have held a pro¬ 
mise and demonstrated a game worthy 
of consideration. laying claims to 
participate in the Nationals. And to¬ 
day, the two youngsters have come 
into classic reckoning They are Ar- 
v ind Savoor and Oomer Rahman. 


The individual honours were even¬ 
ly distributed. B. M. Aiyanna won 
the championship in the men’s sec¬ 
tion while Deanna Syrne that of 
the women’s section. O. Akande, a 
Nigerian student of the Medical Col¬ 
lege, Mysore, topped the Collegi' 
boys’ section. To O. S- Vanitha 
should be handed the bouquet for 
winning the College girls* section as 
a new-comer. The High Schools boys’ 
individual championship was annex 
od by Diwakara and the honour foi 
High school girls was taken by 
Philo D’Souza. I was deeply inter¬ 
ested in the performance of Diwa¬ 
kara of the Mysore Division, the 
Heel footed lad who secured a sprin* 
double. His effort in the 100 metres 
which constituted a record was as 
praiseworthy as his jeffort in the 
21)0 metres. As if this was not enough 
he won the broad jump event also 
and his tally of 15 points was the 
highest by any athlete in this meet. 

Another who distinguished himself 
was Akande, He is compactly built 


Arvind and Oomer are a study in 
contrast. They depict different styles 
and portray an altogether varying 
appioach to the game. Arvind, it must 
be said to his credit, has marshalled 
his huge physical proportions, there¬ 
by overcoming a severe handicap. 
Bulk has not baulked him and he goes 
about the table in the nature of an 
athlete—quick-footed, and agile. He 
goes about his business as if jet-pro¬ 
pelled, displaying a variety of strokes 
with the ease and spontaniety that 
baffle the spectator. An optimist of 
the first order, he is ready to take on 
the World Champion with the same 
.spirit as if he were playing his equal. 
Rather hasty at times, he is destined 
for higher honours with a little more 
pronounced restraint. 

Oomer stands 6 feet in height with 
a long reach anti easy action. Calm 
and sedate, he plays a cool and cal¬ 
culated game. In no hurry, he goes 
into action in the most orthodox 
manner building up his game to copy 
book standards. Even in adverse eir- 
curnsLances. he is not up.set and his 
serene lernperament has most oftt*n 
come to his rescue A good trier, he 
also goes all out foi big breaks with 
good po.sitioiial play 

In the Victory Stan ;. T. A. Selva¬ 
raj stands still at the No. 1 berth with 
Arvind and Oomer as close seconds. 
The trio form a team of consummate 
ability. Between them, they have the 
strength to keep the flag of Mysore 
flying high in the eomily of States. 


and has a tremendou.s reserve of 
energy. He was led by Hamasabhayi 
of Belgaum in the 100 metres tiff 
the 50-melre mark and then produ 
ced a teriinic burst to win. He 
was mainly responsible for Mysore 
winning the 4 x 100 metres relay. 
He won the high jump too. 

The whirling wheels of the cycles 
provided both thrills and spectacle. 
All honours in the cycling events 
were cornered by the Bangalore Cy¬ 
clists and Issac covered himself 
with glory. The thrilling 1000 metres 
race provided a breath-taking finish 
A keen competition between Sardar 
and Issac put the crowd on their 
feet, vociferously cheering both but 
Issac won breaking the existing re¬ 
cord. 

The meet was inaugurated by Air 
Vice-Mar.shal S. N. Goyal, who also 
unfurled the National Flag, A 
clourful march-past and then came 
R-amanna bearing the torch into the 
stadium and lit it at the grand pa- 
destal especially prepared for the 
purpose. The torch was lit up at 
Gavi Gangadhareswar Temple at 
Gavipuram about 5 miles from th^ 
Stadium and was relayed by athle¬ 
tes of the Mysore State. Mr. J. B. 
Mallaradhya, the Chairman of the 
Mysore State Sports Council, had 
made elaborate arrangements and 
he and his staff deserve warm ap¬ 
probation and so do the officials of 
the meet. The bands of the M.K.G. 
and the Police were in attendance, 

—M. G. Vijayasarathi. .. 


DASARA SPORTS 
FESTIVAL 
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PLANNED PROGRAMME OF LIFTING 


By VICTOR KUZIN 


T he majority of Soviet weightlifters 
take training three time.s a week 
i.e., first two training on alternate 
flavs and third training after two days 
(Monday, Wednesday and Saturday). 
However, the level of modern achie¬ 
vements in lifting requires practice 
more often. Therefore, now the strong¬ 
est lifters of the USSR and the world 
have changed to four times a week. 
The Hungarians have switched over 
to training six times a week. Of 
course, because of this, the work load 
of training will naturallv grow 
slightly in comparison to the thrice-a- 
week programme but the duration of 
training will be cut down from i?/2V2 
hours to 1/1 Vj hours. 

After ten minutes* warming up, the 
athlete starts exercise.s wilh weights. 
There is no vital importance from 
which exercises the training will start. 
It is recommended that in each train¬ 
ing you should include 5 to 6 exer¬ 
cises, doing them in .series and not 
more than 6, 7 or B attempts in each 
exercise. 

The first attempt in any classical 
exercise is done wdth a weight of .*1.5 
to 60% of your best re.suUs and lifting 
it 3 Ic 4 times. Afterward.s add 10 to 
1.5% of that weight and at the end 
you establish a basic training weight 
i.c., 80 to 90% which you have to lift 
in 4 to 5 sets each time 1 to 2 repeti¬ 
tions. The interval for rest between 
attempts should be 2 to 3 minutes. 

For progress in Press, it is not 
enough if you do only 7 to 8 attempts 
Q6 lifts). That is why either in the 
middle or at the end of the training 
it is essential to do Tj to 6 attempts. 
This can be done m Lying Prt'ss 
(Bench Press) either with a narrow 
grip or a wide grip. Once during 1 Vs 
weeks, it is useful to include Swing 
Press (Pu.sh Press) at the beginning 
of the training with a weight equiva¬ 
lent to the best results in Pres.s or .5 
to 10 kg. more. Press exercises should 
be included in each training bocau.se 
that is the most labour consuming ex¬ 
ercise. You have to include at least 
iwice a week Jerk Pull, i.e., on the day 
you are snatching and Snatch Pulls on 
the day you are jerking. It is more 
ofTective to do them with a weight 
equivalent to your best result in 
Jerks and Snatch or 5 to 7Vj kg. 
more. In lifting a heavier weight, the 
speed is reduced and the power of 
effort becomes low. In doing pulls, 
you have to do not more than 6 to 7 
attempts each time raising it 2 to .3 
times. Squats .should be done at least 
twice a week. The weight handled for 
this exercise should be more than 5 
to 10 kg. over Clean and Jerk and do¬ 
ing it twice or thrice. 

Once in two weeks, it is advisable 
to do light training for not more than 
an hour and the weight should be 
50% of the best results. 

Once in ten day.s it is useful to do 
all the exercises slowly (taking more 


times for each attempt) and without 
much of concentration. This form t)! 
training etleclivcMy inHuonces the de¬ 
velopment of sirenclh but adversely 
affects the .speed of doing exerci.se 
and that is why thi.s form of training 
more often is not recommended At 
pre.sent all the loading athletes ex 
press their training work loaiJ in kilo¬ 
grams. For instance, an .athlete who 
has pres.s(‘(l UK) Kg. lwic(' lias 
lifted 200 Kg. For this he has squalled 
150 Ivg. thiice, i e., be has lilted 
^^.50 Kg and then got a grand total .'f 
kilograms which ho h;is lifted timing 
the training. XTsually this common 
total for athletes upto light weight 
will be not more than 4 to 8 tonnes, 
middle weight between .5 to 9 tonnes 
and for the remaining categories 
r> to 10 tonnes. But in individual cases 
thi.s work hiad may Ouctuate from 2 
to 3 tonnes and 10 to 1.5 tonnes- 

Besides this vou have to take into 
account the n urn per of times you have 
lifted, which can range from 20 to 7h, 
On an average it should be 65. It is 
very essential to know the average 
weight of the bar which an athlete 
lifts during the training. The average 
weight is foun<l out in the following 
manner- The common work load for 
the training is divided by the num¬ 
ber of lifts. For example, the athlete 
lifts during training 5000 kg. doing it 
with 50 lifts, '.he average weight of 
the lia.r will be 100 Kg. The average 
weight of the bar is one of the indi¬ 
cators showing the intensity of the 
training. With the increase in the 
average weights the progress of the 
sport.sroan also increases, Ilow’evcr, it 
is necessary to remember that for 
pulls and squats, you have to use only 
35 to 45% of the whole work load, 
because )hcse exerri.sos are often done 
with heavy weights which in turn in¬ 
fluences the average weight of the 
bar and may worsen the feeling in 
the muscular joints. Without taking 
into account the training work load in 
kilograms, it is impo.ssible to analyse 
and plan the training correctly. The 
planned programme is as follows for 
training of the athletes: 

I, Possessing the results of 100 Kg. 
in Press. 100 Kg. in snatch and HO 
Kg. in Jerk. 

(1) Snatching (small squat{ .start¬ 
ing from knee high. 60 x 3,75 x 2 (3 
sets) — 630 Kg. divided 9 lifts-70 
Kg. average weight. 

(2) Press: 65 x 3,80 x 2,87.5 x 2 (5 
sets) — 1230 divided by 15 lifts -- 
82 Kg. average weight. 

(3) Jerk: 100 x 2.115 x 1,130 x 1 (5 
sets) — 965 Kg. divided by 8 lifts - 
120 Kg. average weight 

(4) Snatch Pull: 100 x 3, 105 x 2 (4 
sets) — 1140 Kg. divided by 11 lifts — 
103 Kg. average weight. 

(5) Squatting behind the neck: 130 

jc 3 , 180 X 2 (4 — 1830 Kg. divi¬ 


ded by 11 lifts -- 166 Kg. average 
weight. 

(61 Presh lying on the bench with 
an inclination of 20 degrees 70 x 4, 
85 X 3 (4 .sets) - 1300 Kg. divided by 
16 lifts - 81 Kg avt'rage weight. 

Total work load 7095 Kg. divided 
by 70 lifts 101 Kg. average weight. 

LI: (i> Push Press: 80 x 3, 100 x 2 
(.5 scl.s) — 1240 Kg. divided by 13 
lifts J)5 Kg. :iverag,e weight. 

(ii) Snatch. 65 x ,3, 80 x 2, 87.5 x 1 
(6 .sets) -- 880 Kg. divided by 11 lifts 
80 Kg. average weight. 

(iii) .lerk Pull: 140 x .3, 145 x 2 (5 
sets) I87() Kg, divitlod by lifts —• 
H3 Kg average weight. 

(iv) Press with wide grip: 65, 3, 
80 X 3 (4 sots) - - 11.50 Kg divided by 
15 lilts •- 76 Kg. average weight. 

(v) Squatting wilh weights on 
Chest on splitting. 120 x .3, 1,30 x 2 (4 
sets) 1400 Kg. (liviflt'd liy 11 lifts — 
127 Kg. average weight. 

Total work load 5480 Kg. divided by 
6.3 lifts - 86 9 Kg. avera/'.e weight. 

The lluctualion of the work load 
and the average weight of the bar 
must have a wav> character, i.e., 
periodically it should go up and come 
down. 

It should be understood that it is 
not necessary to arrange the training 
always of the same type. However, 
some kind of definite scheme should 
aiway.s be adhered to. 
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ABBAS MONTASIR, THE RAILWAYS STAR, RECEIVEn 
rHE RUNNER-UP TROPHY FROM MR R. VENKATA- 
SWAMY NAIDU 
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Services 
Again ! 


y n 
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RAILWAYS' STAR PLAYER NARASIMHARAJAN 
SCORES GRACEFULLY IN THE OUARTER*FINAL 
AGAINST PUNJAB 


ONE OF THE MADRAS PLAYERS BASKETS 
THE BALL IN THE QUARTER-FINAL 
against MYSORE. 
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SMT. CHANDRAKANTHi COVINOA- 
RAJULU HANDING OVER THE ERINCfc 
BASIATJAH TROPHY TOR WOMEN, TO 
THE WEST BENGAl SKIPPER J. BAPTISM. 
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A FlURRY OF HANDS OOlS UP 
AS RAIIWAY5 MONTASIR lOSSfS THI 
BAIL TOWARDS THE HOOP AGAINST 
PUNJAB 


An exciting finish marked the 
closing da>'s programme of 
the National basketball cham* 
pionship held receritly at 
Coimbatore, u ith the fim*! 
between Services and Rail¬ 
ways going to extra-time 
Both teams uere level at 40- 
all at the end of 40 minutes 
and Services clinched the 
issue winning 51-48 and re¬ 
tained the Todd Memorial 
Trophy 


the junior SEMI-PINAl RIIWEIN 
madras and ANDHRA IN «OORIS$, 
WHBN A MADRAS ATTEMPT TO SCORE 
IS POIIED 
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N ot man> people v ill be startled 
when they hear me say that Bill 
Tilden was the greatest tennis player 
of all time. The rec-ord books prove 
it conclusively. No other player’s re¬ 
cord is close to that of Tilden’s. There 
have been players with better indi¬ 
vidual stroke.s, viz., Budge’s backhand, 
but no player had the all-round 
equipment to equal Tildt'n’.s. And. 
when the occasion demanded, he 
would produce a backhand .shot bel¬ 
ter than Budge ever dreamt of mak¬ 
ing. 

Hut what kind of a man was this 
colossus of lh<» coui't? What made 


I was associated with Bill for the 
, better part of fourteen years, on 
and off the court. I played tennis 
against him I played with him. We 
argued and seldom agreed. We tra¬ 
velled the world over together. At 
the bridge table, the only time we 
injure both happy was when we 


were opponents. When we met on 
the tennis court there was one less 
happy person. I saw him under all 
types of conditions and I came to 
know him as well as it was possible 
for one human being to know an¬ 
other. 

Feeling Of Awe 

My first impressions of Tilden 
were mixed. Immediately there 
was a feeling of awe, as though you 
were in the presence of royalty. 
The atmosphere became charged 
and there was almt)Sl a sensation 
of lightness when he left. You felt 


By GEORGE LOTT 


’'BIG BILL'' TILDEN FINALLY FOUND A 
MAN WHO TOWERED OVER HIM WHEN 
HE PLAYED THE 6 FT. 7 IN. IRISH 
CHAMPION, GEORGE LYnLETON-RO- 
GERS, IN THE FOURTH ROUND AT FOR¬ 
EST HILLS. HERE THE TWO TITANS EN¬ 
TER THE STADIUM. BUT TILDEN WON 
EASILY, 6-4, 6-1 ANP 4-2. 


was too young then to know that he 
had put the kiss of death on Saga- 
lowsky. The only youngster ever 
touted by Tilden to accomplish any¬ 
thing was Vincent Richards, and 
after that his batting average was 
a big zero. His choices were dictat¬ 
ed by likes and dislikes and not by 
what he saw on the court. 

And yet Bill had a tremendous 
sense of fair play; if he saw some¬ 
thing he thought was wrong, he 
would move heaven and earth to 
change it. He and I were never 
very close friends, especially in my 
younger days as National Junior 


COURT 


Champion. That year I had a good 
singles record and deserved a place 
in the First Ten. The ranking came 
out with me at No. ]J. Who do you 
suppose raised such a holler and 
yell that the rankings wore changed 
at the Annual Meeting.’ You guess¬ 
ed it. 

“Mr. Tennis!*’ 

He carried this desire for fan 
play to the tennis court. It is true 
that he could and did intimidate 
linesmen, but it was never his in¬ 
tention to frighten them into favour¬ 
able calls. Ail he wanted was lines¬ 
men who were alert and accurate. 
Heaven help the poor linesman who 
let his attention wander. I never 
once saw Tilden take a point that 
he believed did not belong to him. 

Tilden had an inordinate amount 
of pride and confidence in himself. 
He felt during his reign that he was 
“Mr. Tennis.” So much was this 
apparent that he made many ene¬ 
mies, especially among USLTA offi¬ 
cials. But in actuality he was Mr. 
Tennis on the court and to the 
public. 

During 1928, these unfriendly offi¬ 
cials finally got him. They had in¬ 
corporated a rule forbidding any 
plainer from writing current reports 
on a tournament in which he was 
playing. This hit Bill in a sensitive 
spot—the pocketbook. However, 
he negotiated a contract with a 
news service in which his stories 
were to be printed 24 hours after 
the action, the legal USLTA limit. 
During Wimbledon, three weeks be¬ 
fore the Challenge Round in Paris 
against the French, one of these 
articles was printed ahead of time 
and the anti-Tilden forces insisted 
that the USLTA bar him from Davis 
Cup competition. However, public 
opinion in France became so In¬ 
censed that the French Govern¬ 
ment asked the American Ambas¬ 
sador. Myron Herrick, to contact 
the U.S. State Department in Wash¬ 
ington to have Tilden re-instated for 
the Challenge Round in the interest 
of international good-will, which 


COLOSSUS OF THE 


him tick? How did he gel to be so 
great? 

Tilden was often called a genius 
Genius he was, but of hi.s own mak¬ 
ing. Until he reached the age of 28 
he was just a so-so player. Practi¬ 
cally all our past and pre^sent clunn- 
pions reached lh;it level in ihcdr 
teens or early twenties. When 
Tilden was 26, In was a struggling 
chop-stroke artist, and not a very 
good one. He .spent the better part 
of his youth as a fringe player. 
When ho was 27 he reached the Na¬ 
tional Singles final and was beaten 
by “Little Bill” Johnston, who was 
the idol of the public. ‘Big Bill’s” 
backhand betrayed him. Johnston’s 
forehand, the best in the world at 
that time, puiveuized Tilden’s back¬ 
hand, which was a chop-stroke. 

Seven-Year Reign 

Determined to become champion 
and realising ho did not have the 
equipment, Tilden moved to Provi¬ 
dence where he played daily the 
entire winter on .Jed Jones* indoor 
clay court. If Arnold Jones had a 
dollar for every ball he hit to 
Tildcn’s backhand that winter, he 
would have been as rich as his fa¬ 
ther, who was a millionaire. Hour 
after hour, day after day and week 
after week Tilden wt)rked on his 
backhand until it became his 
strength. The following summer he 
won the U.S. Singles, handling 
Johnston’.s ferocious forehand so 
well that he broke “Little Bill’s” 
heart. To the public's dismay, John¬ 
ston could never bent him again in 
an important match. 

Thus began a seven-year reign in 
the world of tennis by a man who 
was to become an enigma to those, 
around him. 


completely dominated and you 
bl eat hod a sigh of relief for not 
having ventured an opinion of any 
sort. At the same time, you knew 
you were in contact with greatne.ss, 
even if only remotely. You either 
likt‘d this man or you didn’t. No 
half way measuies. My first re¬ 
action was the latter. 

All through his life one of Tilden’s 
idiosyncrasies was expressing his 
opinion (in no uncertain terms) of 
the future of young players. His 
first pronounc'crnent concerning me 
was that T would get nowhere in the 
tennis world and that Julius Saga- 
lowskv, who had beaten me in the 
Bovs’ Nationals, was the comer. I 
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was done. After all this furor. 
Tilden played what 1 consider his 
greatest match of all time. 

Love Of The Game 

He beat Rene* Lacoste with a dis¬ 
play of versatility that has never 
been equalled. Bear in mind that 
Lacoste at this time had beaten 
Tilden on several ()ccasion.s and was 
a 2 1 favourite. Tilden defeated this 
great baseliner with chops, slices, 
drop shots, lobs and power shots, 
conceived and executed by the 
greatest tennis brain of all time. 
And he was on his way down at the 
time! 1 know, from practising with 
him before this match, that he was 
upset mentally and phy.sically by 
tiie luibl)ub, and for him to puil 
himself together Xo win this match 
wa ^ a victory of determination and 
intense pride. 

I doubt if there has ever been 
anyone who loved the game a-s 
much as Bill. Many times 1 have 
seen him out on the public courts 
helping youngsters. His .sole pur¬ 
pose in having the youngsters go to 
tournaments with him was his de¬ 
sire to develop them into cham¬ 
pions. He worked with them hour 
after liour and got them in tourna¬ 
ment after tournament, much to the 
dismay of many tournament chair¬ 
men. Tf a tournament got Tilden, it 
also got the entourage. In the end, 
everyone v/as hatjpy. Tilden was 
such a great draw that he over¬ 
came the expenses of his pupils. 

Relaxation 

Kill’s relaxation from tennis took 
two forms. One was the stage, 
which was so disastrous financially 
that oven he became convinced. 
One winter he came into an iniicri 
taneo of abuut $30,000, so he backed 
a play called ‘Dracula* in which he 
played Dracula—with the inevitable 
result. Bill was an actor all right, 
but on the tennis court where he 
had the tools. 

The other form was bridge. He 
played this game as he did every¬ 
thing else—he had to be in com¬ 
plete charge. If his partner bid 
hearts, he would insisi on being the 
declarer, even with a weaker suit. 
On one boat trip to Europe Ge.ne 1 
Dixon, our Davis Cup Captain, and 
I almost cured him of this habit- 
hut his money held out. Tilden and 
Frank Hunter lost to us every after¬ 
noon and evening across the ocean, 
but even at the end Tilden’s stub¬ 
bornness was in evidence. 

Bill’s disregard for money made 
me feel that he was the man Walter 
Hagen had in mind when he said: 
‘T don't want to be a millionaire. I 
just want to live like one.” And he 
did, practically his entire life. 

If they play tennis Upstaiis, you 
may rest assured Big Bill has tak¬ 
en over. Just a word of warning to 
the Angels who are linesmen. Pay 
attention or you’ll be back at your 
harp in no time flat!—(Courtesy: 
W^Tennin). 


THE MYSORE IMPUMEHTS 
FAHORY, HASSAN 

(OOVERNMINT OF MYSORE UNDERTAKING) 

NANUFACTURBIS OF HIGH GRADE 
IMPimENTS AND TOOLS 

MADE OUT OF HIGH CARBON STEtL 
BEST HEAT TREATED AND TEMPERED 
SUBJECT TO RIGID TESTS BEFORE DELIVERY 
BEST INVESTMENT FOR THE MONEY 
SINCE THEY ARE STRONG STURDY AND 
BUILT TO LAST AND TO ENDURE STRAIN 

ENQUIRIES SOLICITED — Direct to the Factory 
or Zonal Agents 



PIONEER SPORTS WORKS PRIVATE LTD. 

(INDIA’S LAACeST MANUfACWAEAS AND EXPOATEAS OF SPOATS COOOSs 

OluritMors : 



21-F. CONNAUGHT PLACE. NEW DELHI-1. 

BRANCHES: 

MMRaT • HaOSM • CALCUTTA • WVMAARAO • lULLUNOUA CiTT 
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marriage expenses. 
See your friendly 
tic Agent^TODAY. 


There is Ho Substitute for 
LIFE iNSUMNa 
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Forgotten Worthies 

WHEN PLAY 
WAS ROBUST 

From Madras the soccer scene now changes to Mysore and we 
present our readers this week with fleeting glimpses of 
players of the State who had adorned the game before 1925, 

By M. G. VIJAYASARATHI 


N O other game in the world has 
such an universal appeal as foot¬ 
ball. And no other game has brought 
Mysore to the top of Indian sport as 
football. In this first article I shall 
confine myself to the famou.s footbal¬ 
lers before 1925. This era was the 
period when play was robust and only 
the physically fittest appeared on the 
scene and no weakling could cope up 
with the others. There were quite a 
few prominent clubs amongst which 
were the Crescrnls. Hindu Socials, 
Active Union, the Central College, the 
Socials and the Mars Union. A few 
clubs in Mysore city like the Maha¬ 
raja’s College, the Mysore Champions 
and Excelsiors were among the lead¬ 
ing teams there. Invariably the Cros- 
cent.s and the Hindu Socials, used tu 
be the finalists in tournamentf and in 
spile of the fact that quite a good 
amount of tension prevailed during 
the matches no untoward incidents 
took place. Only once during the Cen¬ 
tral College Cup tournament did a 
clash take place between the .support¬ 
ers of the tw^ pla> ing teams. I can 
recall vividly the players that adorn- 


THE AUTHOR 

G. VIJAYASARATHI 
need:$ no introduction to 
readers of SPORT & PAS^ 
TIME. He has been a regular 
contributor on sport in My¬ 
sore for nearly fifteen years. 
He is a born player of games 
having distinguiafhed himself 
at Central College, Bangalore 
at cricket, hockey, football, 
tennis, besides athletics. He 
played for Mysore in the 
Ranji Trophy championship 
captaining the team more 
than once. Later he took to 
umpiring and stood as an 
umpire for most Test matches 
between 1948 and 1.962 and 
earned a name for himself fur 
fairness and quick decision. 
He was called the **Chcster’* 
of India. He was also for some 
time Honorary Secretary of 
the Mysore Cricket Associa* 
tion and aow is its Vioe-Pre- 
iWent. 


ed this game of football during lhal 
time. 

I can recollect my great admiration 
for Basheer, the centre-forward of the 
Crescents. Tall, handsome and well 
built, he invariably entered the field 
5 minutes late, earning a round of 
applause and electrifying the game. 
He was a master el speed and skill 
and 9 times out of ten would score a 
goal immediately on his entry. He was 
also an able sprinter and won a first 
place in every athletics meet. Then 
there were the brothers Baba, Nawab 
and Ameer, all of them examples of 
fine physical fitness and particular¬ 
ly Baba and Ameer. Baba played as 
a full-back while Ameer played in the 
forward line. Even though short of 
stature Ameer had incredible .speed 
and could shoot with both feet. 

The famous players in the Hindu 
Socials included its top cla.s.*-' goalie, 
Venkatrarn. He was in a class by him¬ 
self, quick in movement, sure in anti¬ 
cipation. and, above all, safe in handl¬ 
ing the ball On one occasion 1 have 
known him dive on to the fool of a 
forward about to take a shot, secure 
the ball and roll over in the act. In 
those days the goalie had not the pro¬ 
tection he has now; and so it required 
an exceptionally fit and courageous 
man to keep goal. 1 have known no 
one better during that period. Another 
player who impressed me most was 
Arunachalam. He played centre half, 
bis speed, stamina and quick tackling 
always a source of danger to the 
forwards. Muthukrishna was yet ano 
ther who was in pink of physical con¬ 
dition with his thigh muscles well de¬ 
veloped and fleet of foot. He was on« 
of those who could shoot with great 
power from either leg. 

I have not come across one player 
of the calibre of Appaluswami Naidii, 
the full back of the Active Union. He 
was an athlete par excellence and 
played with a silk shirt. His goal kicks 
invariably used to land in the penalty 
area of his opponents! As a tackier 
he was in a class by himself. Another 
who distinguished himself was the 
frail-looking T. N. Ramaswami. He 
was an adept in dribbling and used 
to make easy openings for his team 
mates. I have seen him worm his way 
through the defence and score goals. 


The ^ Active Union would be income- 
plete without Curly. Krishnamurthy 
and Dharmalingam. Curly played cen¬ 
tre half with Dharmalingam and Kri¬ 
shnamurthy a.s wing-halves, Both 
Krishnaniurthy and Dharma could 
throw the hall from the side lines 
over 30-40 yards. 

The Central College then wa.s the 
cynosure of all eyes. It had Rhasker. 
one of the most depondabU’ backs, 
Madhavan in the intermedgitr lino. 
B S. Keshava Vittal and G N* Anniah 
among the attack. P. A Kaiuckkam, 
the famous crickclor of South India, 
was another famous player in foot¬ 
ball as well. 

Mysore City liad the .services of 
some notable players. B. T. Kempan^- 
na was an outstanding back and so 
was Krishnaswaini Iyengar; Rama- 
chandiaraj Ur.s and Bahadur were a 
famous combination of Mysore. 1 have 
no doubt in handing my bouquet to 
J. B. Kumaraardhya as the be.st pla¬ 
yer ^^ysore City has produced. Hi.s 
brother, J. B. Mnllardhaya, now the 
Chairman of the Mysore Sports Coun¬ 
cil, was yet another who distinguished 
himself in the outside right position. 

In most of the tournaments the re¬ 
ferees would either be Ranganathan 
or Siddaramappa and both controlled 
the game well with the least amount 
of whistling. If a team of the 1925 
was pitted against a team of 1960, 1 
have no doubt that the 1925 team 
would beat it easily. A team of 1925 
would be chosen from Venkptaram 
(goal), Appaluswami, B. T. Kempan- 
na and Baba as backs. Arunachalam, 
Bahadur, Krishnamurthy. Dharmalin¬ 
gam and Kumaraardhya in the inter¬ 
mediate line, G. N. Anniah, Mallar- 
dhya (outside right). Ameer (inside 
right). Basheer or Hamachandraraj 
Urs (centre-forward), T. N. Rama- 
swami or Muthukrishna (inside-left), 
Syed Ahmed (outside-left).— (To be 
continued). 


Do you Knov^? 

By BACH 



malefactor 

Cmal^e-fXliter) NOUN 
AN EVILDOER; A CRIMINAL; 

DESPITE H15 EDUCATION, 
HE BECAME A MALEFACTOR. 
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New Plan for 
Soviet Soccer 

By YURI ARUTYUNYAN 


T here was no Soviet football teanri 
in Romo or Tokyo and to my 
mind this made the USSR Fool ball 
Foderaticm wake up and o things 
in their true perspective. 

The easiest thing to Jo would have 
be('n to declare everything in Soviet 
football rotten, and to turn over a 
new leaf. 7'hat, however, would have* 
been of little .service to our football. 
Luckily the football moghuls kept 
their head.s, made a cool fault-finding 
study, and decided that in shifting 
our top-class football onto new lines 
it is essential to start preparing to¬ 
day, and to do il thoroughly by con- 
cc'ntrating on finding new talent. 

The sport world in the USSR was 
encouraged by the decision taken by 
the Football Fedt*ration to .•sponsor a 
“review in action” of our 18-lfl-year- 
old players—a tournamenl of junior 
teams repre.senting the Union Hepub- 
lics, Moscow and Leningrad. 

Important Result 

1‘his lournarnenf was to enable the 
selectors to pick 40 candidate.^ for the 
National Youth and Junior teams. 


Running ahead of time T may note 
that the lojinament .«-'ervcd its pur¬ 
pose* though to my mind 40 is much 
too small a figure for advance plan¬ 
ning in football. A more important re 
suit (»f the tournanunt is that it hai: 
('slablished a u.seful tradition. 

Besides revealing a number of posi¬ 
tive trends in Soviet junior football, 
the lournarnent brought to light a 
number of sad aspects. Thus the .skill 
of the playc*rs of one and the same 
age group varied over a wide range 
though the trainers had all enjoyed 



the .same facilities and conditions of 
work. 

It is only natural for children to 
try to copy the style of football stars 
'[’hey try to practise their best tricks, 
copy their behaviour on the field, ancl 
even dress like them. It would bo 
absolutely wrong to discourage this; 
an instructor should, on the contrary, 
capitalist on this tendency with due 
consideration for the abilities of the 
pupil. 

Yashin Watches 

The very day after the Brazil- 
USSR match the boys froo’ the Geor¬ 
gian and Leningrad tc.or i ^ tried to 
use some of the tricks employed by 
the Brazilians. More often than not, 
their attempts were unsuccessful, but 
whenever one of thetii managed to 
hand Jo the ball swiftly and gracefully, 
modelling himself on Pele, Sergei 
Salnikov and many of his colleagues 
in the selectors commission would 
break into smiles. 

It is natural that the boys were 
doing their best because praise was 
forthcoming from no other than Lev 
Yashin him.self. The be.st goalie in 
the world did not miss a single match 
in this tournament and it is certain 
that his notebook now contains se¬ 
veral names who, given correct and 
adequate training, will make the 
football stars of the future. 

All the selectors, including promi¬ 
nent specialists such ns Nikolai Sta- 
rosllri, the Dedii uf Soviet football, 
were sympathetic but strict. Indeed, 
upon their collective opinion depends 
the football careers of the most gift¬ 
ed participants in the tournament. 

Only The Beginning 

The tournament gave an insight 
into the trainers’ activities and will 
give plenty of food for thought for 
our football theoreticians and will 
help them develop bt^tter training 
methods for the younger players. 

In a word, there is plenty of work 
involved in bringing up reserves for 
first-class football. I don’t want to 
say that nothing has been done, but 
tliere is a lung way to go. Georgi 
GlazkQv. Merited Master of Sport and 
the coach of the Moscow Junior team, 
arid his colleagues in Tbilisi and 
other towns, are already mapping the 
future of Soviet football. Whether 
the USSR Olympic team and subse¬ 
quently the USSR National team will 
bring home a pleasant load of gold 
medals, depends to a great measure 
on their ability to pass on their 
wealth of football experience to their 
young charges. 


Colgate MENTHOLATED Shaving Cream 



CoiKaic .-^iiavinK L kmhi cooling Menthol 
which makes your skin so iinKling-frcsh I 
Feel the exhilarating difference in the 
creamv lather, the extra coolness i 
Colgate Mcnlhokiled Shaving 
Ocam conditions your skin for 
a smooth, comfortable shav'e. 

Start your day cuol. Start your ^ 
day smart! 

For a really cool ghave. buy a tube of 
COLGATE ttLNIHOLATEO GHAyiNQ CGEAM today! 


-leol shaving economy. 
Just one stick gives quick. 
einan shaves tar months! ' 
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T he Saurashtra Volleyball Associa¬ 
tion conducted its annual cham¬ 
pionship at the Dharmendrasinghji 
College ground, Rajkot, recently. Al¬ 
together 9 teams from all over Sau¬ 
rashtra participated. The final, an all- 
Raikot affair, was contested by the 
Young Challengers Club and the Fire 
Brigade Station. The Young Challeng¬ 
ers' Gun van t Pandya, skipper, John 
Viera, Nareshkumar Dhami and Ha- 
rish Shukla played a fine attacking 
game on the net. John Viera and Gun- 
vant Pandya also managed to block 
the Fire Brigade's powerful attack 
successfully. The Fire Brigade team 
was solid in its defence and its Puran 
Baxi and Jagdish Shukla were out¬ 
standing. After an interesting tussle 
the Young Challengers won by 3 
games to 1. The final was supervised 
by the Chief Referee of Saurashtra, 
N. A. Chhaya of the Post and the Te¬ 
legraphs Department of Rajkot. Mr. 
Ratilal Chitalia. President of Che 
Chamber of Commerce, Rajkot, pre¬ 
sided and gave away the prizes. 

In the Saurashtra open table tennis 
tournament played recently at Rajkot. 

MR. RATILAL CHITALIA, PRESIDENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF RAJKOT, 
PRESENTING THE MOTI4AIRA SHIELD FOR 
VOLLEYBALL TO O. PANDYA CAPTAIN OF 
THE YOUNG CHALLENGERS' CLUB., 
RAJKOT. 



SAURASHTRA VOLLEYBALL CHAMPION 


By P. F. KEKOBAD 



a junior player Sharadkumar Chiida- 
sama put up a brilliant performance 
to win the junior singles title. 

• • • 

*'■ In the Gujerat 'Varsity tennis cham¬ 
pionships of the Ahmed abad Zone, 
tall and lanky Sunil Patel of the Sir 
L.S. Law Collie oi /inmeaaoau, va- 
perienced little difficulty in annexing 
the men’s singles championship for 
the 5th year in succession. Sunil is a 
versatile server and drives well on the 
forehand but is rather weak on the 
backhand. In partnership with Dhiraj 
Halani, his college colleague, Sunil 
Patel also captured the men's doubles. 
Halani has very fluent top spin drives 
both on the forehand and backhand 
but is rather a poor server. 

e • G 

The rugged and proportionately 
built Manek Bejanji Deboo of Surat 
was considered the best built young 
man of Gujerat and earned the title 
of “Mr. Gujerat 1965“ in the 25th Gu¬ 
jerat State Olympic Championships 
held at Ahmedabad on December 18 
and 10. 


SPIRALUNO IN THi AIR, O. PANDYA 
SPIKES THE BAU AGAINST THE FIRE 
, imOAOi STATION TEAM. 
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" Chess 


By LEONABD BABDEN 

KEEPING THE 

INITIATIVE 


(e) This well judged move swings the 

initiative to Black, If instead 18 . 

KRQl (nor 18.,..BN2?: 19.RKN1): 19 
BR5 gives White good chances. 

(f) The combined attack on the centre 
and king's side now rapidly increases 
Black's advantage. Jf 24.PxP?,BxB ch: 
25.KxB,BB3 ch. 

(gj 32 .QxN'*; 33.QxQ,RxQ. 34. 

BxB would relieve the prehsure on 
White’s position. 


j^EEPING the initiative is valued more 
highly in contemporary master 
chess than having a slight material ad> 
vantage. Most players are prone to error 
when under pressure, so that .sacrific¬ 
ing a couple of pawns or a rook for r. 
knight or bishop if you have an endur¬ 
ing initiative in return is u.sual]y a 
sound psychological gambit. 

The biggest contribution of the Ru.s 
Mans to this theory has been their ex¬ 
ploitation of positional .sacrifices of rook 
for bishop or knight. This week's game, 
from the recent Soviet championship, 
well illustrates the theme. In the middle 
game,’ White sacrifices a pawn for an 
apparently promising king’s side attack 
Black defeats the attack and himself 
gains board control by offering the ex¬ 
change. After that, it is difficult to dis¬ 
cover any definite mistake by White, yet 
his game goes slowly and surely down¬ 
hill. 

The result of the tournament shows 
how widely form can fluctuate among 
the top grandmasters. Stein, who was 
eliminated from the world title series in 
Amsterdam, won the championship with 
14 out of 19. Polugaevsky scored 13i and 
Taimanov 13. Suetin finished equal 
fourth with Furman, and Keres was 
sixth. Bronstein was ninth, while Kor¬ 
chnoi. the defending champion, ne¬ 
ver recovered from the poor start refer¬ 
red to in my last article, and lost seven 
games to finish tenth. 


Game No. 388 


Soviet Championfship, 1965. 

White: A. Khasin (Soviet Union) 

Black: L. Stein (Soviet Union) 

1.PK4.PQB4; 2.NKB3.PQ3; 3.PQ4.PxP. 
4.NxP,NKB3; 5.NQB3,PQR3; 6.BK2.PKS 
(a); 7.PB4,BK2; 8.BB3 (b),0-0; 9X)-0. 

QB2: 10.KR1.NB3; n.PKN4 (c),NxN; 12. 
QxN,NQ2; 13.PN5,PN4; H.PB5.BN2; 15 
BK3.NK4; 16.PB6(d).PxP; 17.PxP. 

BxBP:. 18 BR6 (see fir.st diagram be¬ 
low), KRl!(e); 19.BxR,RxB: 20-QRQl. 
RQl; 21.BN2.BN2; 22.QB2.RKN1; 23.QB4. 
PB4.'(f); 24.QRKUNB5; 25.RB2.BQ5; 36 

RB3,NxP: 27.NK8,BK4; 28.NN3,PxP: 29 

NXP.QN2; 30.RB2,BQ5; 31.R(B2)K2.NBS. 
32.Pm53K6(g); 33.BxB.BxN: 34.QK4.PQ4 
(h); 35 .QxKP,QxB; 36.RKN1,PQ5ch; 37 
R(N1)N2.RKB1; 38.PKR4.RB8 ch; 39.KR2. 
BB5 ch; 40. Resigns (i) (See second dia¬ 
gram below). 




(a) This “Paulsen” formation went 
right out of fashion in the 1940s. but has 
returned to prominence and is now re¬ 
garded by many grandmasters, amoni; 
them Fischer and Korchnoi,. as one of 
the best openings when playing for a 
win with Black against a slightly weak¬ 
er opponent. 

(b) 8.0-0, followed by BK3 and QKl- 
N3, is more promising. 

(c> Experience show.s that this type of 
bayonet attack requires NN3 as a pre¬ 
paration. Otherwise, as shown by the 
present game. Black obtains adequate 
counterplay in the centre. 

(d) Interesting, but not correct; better 
16.BN2. 


(h) Decisive. Black now regains a 
piece, and still remains with a winning 
attack on the king. 

( 1 ) If 4()RN3.QR8 mate, or 40.KR3, 
QBfi ch and niate.s next move. 


Problem No. 227 


By P. Klelt 



White to play and forcr mate on hi.** 
third move at the laie.st. against any 
black defence. 

Solution No. 226: 1.QQR8. If 1....PK6; 
2.QR3. and if KK4: 3.QQ6. or if PK6; 3. 
QxP, or if PN6; 3.QxP. If 1....PN6! 
2.QN2. and if PK5; 3.QxNP. or if KN5; 
a.OxNP. 


THE LimE WOMAN 



“Yes, 1 knew we didn't have money in the hawV . . . 
that’s why I wrote the check in red ink.’’ 











SHORT A 
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Woman’s Eye-View 

NUTRIC/DE IN 

THE KITCHEN! 

By RENEE ISAR 


A FAMOUS American health expert. 

Lelord Koniel. says that few peo« 
pie realise h(>v\ they shorten then 
lives and endanger their health hy 
bad cooking His book is entitled 
Cook lx Uiqht^—And Live Longer. He 
obviously believes in the dictum of 
Thomas Deloney (A.D. 1600>; *‘God 
sends meat and the devil sends cooks.” 
According to Kordcl. the complete 
proteins—-meat, fish, poultry—should 
be broiled, baked or roasted, and eggs 
should be boiled, poached, baked 
scrambled in a aouble boiler or made 
into a souffle, but none should be 
fried. 

Fresh vegetables and fruits (some 
of which should be eaten raw each 
day) should be prepared with a mi¬ 
nimum of heat and water. 

All exports on nutrition agree that 
more than 50 per cent of some vita¬ 
min values and as much as 77 per 
cent of mineral values are lost or des¬ 
troyed by heat and oxidation. 

The health of an entire family can 
be impaired by three factors that are 
within our control: Prolonged cook¬ 


ing, Excessively high heal, and Ex¬ 
cessive amount of water. 

Vegetables should never be started 
m cold water, as this prolongs the 
initial heating which should be rapid 
and the water should be the least pos¬ 
sible amount. Do not add salt to 
vegetables until after they are cooked. 
When spinach, for instance, is salted 
during cooking, tests have proved if 
loses close to 50 per cent of its iron 
content, against 10 per cent loss when 
cooked without salt. Vegetables con¬ 
tain the most highly perishable nut¬ 
rients, Kordel also warns: “Use the 
best cooking utensils you can afford, 
preferably glass or stainless steel, and 
make sure all your saucepans have 
tightly fitting lids to keep in the steam 
and keep out the air and light.*' 

• • • 

GRANDMA’S RECIPES 

HERE is an old book called Gran¬ 
nie’s heme dies. Everybody's 
grandmother had her favourite reme¬ 
dies but this one outdoes them all. 
This particular grandmother had 
gipsy blood and lived at the begin¬ 


ning of the century on the Welsh 
border, where she had the reputation 
of being a witch. 

Listen to her, for instance, for sleep¬ 
lessness: “If you can't sleep, get up 
and eat two or three onions. The oil 
has great soporific powers and the 
effect is magical”. Or, if you feel tori 
lazy to get up: “Lift up your bedclo- 
thes, draw in fresh air, and let them 
fall, forcing it out again. Repeat 20 
times”. She does not say anything 
about the reaction of husbands! 

She gives recipes for parsley and 
peppermint tea. For hiccups, put some 
drops of vinegar on loaf sugar and 
eat slowly. For hysterics, slap the face 
and chest smartly with the end of a 
towel dipped in cold water. For sore 
throat, onions again, boiled in molas¬ 
ses. She cured catarrh by taking 25 
parts of roasted coffee, 1 part of men¬ 
thol, 25 parts of sugar, grinding them 
together to a fine powder and using 
as snuff' 

A leading chest physician says: 
“Breath control is very important. If 
you want to keep fit by taking pari 
in sports and games, how' you breathe 
has a very direct bearing on your 
energy and endurance. Ths^ majority 
of people do not use their iunga fully. 
Try reading aloud from a book as 
many words as you can in one breath. 
Count the words. Try again to-mor¬ 
row. After a week or two, you will be 
amazed how many more words you 
can score—and you will be increasing 
your vital lung capacity." 

# • • 

BEAUTY HINTS 

A GOOD, refreshing, bleaching mask, 
« often used to help get rid of sum¬ 
mer tan. You need 1 cup milk, i or 
alum, 1 teaspoon lemon juice. Mix 
together to the consistency of thick 
cream and apply to the face. Leave 
on for about 15 minutes, then rinse oft 
with warm water and splash with 
cold. Another mask was used at the 
Court of King Louis XVI of France, 
by a Duchess, famous for her beauty, 
particularly her clear skin, until the 
age of 80. Mix to a paste 3 oz rice 
flour, 1* oz honey, 1 eggwhite. Apply 
leave on for about 30 minutes. 
Rinse off with warm water, then 
splash with cold. 

After applying either of the masks, 
rub the skin with papaya peel or cu¬ 
cumber peel (juicy side to the face). 
Leave on fpr> as long as you like,- as 
either peel will act as an excellent 
skin tonic. 

From simple household ingredieiiu, 
you can make the most effective 
shampoos and special rinses. The first 
IS based on. pure, bland soap. Shred 
1 oz of the soap into a jug, add 2 sz 
of borax and a little eau-de-cologne. 
Cover with 1 pint of boiling water 
and let sUnd until the soap is dissolv¬ 
ed. This is sufficient for two generous 
latherings. Make it up as you need 
it, one cake of soap will give about 
6 shampoos. 

The second is a special one, to be 
used once in a while to liven up your 
hair. All you need is two eggs and 


THE LITTLE WOMAN 





*‘It was a delicious dinner, ESmily, and it’s time 
aomeone told you ao!*' 
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M an has never designed a machine 
which is so quietly efficient as 
the heart. Yet it is an astonishing fact 
that for 90 per cent of the time some¬ 
thing like 99 per cent of us are un¬ 
aware of the pump working inside our 
chest. It is difficult to understand why 
the heart can contract, say, 70 times 
a minute, yet we can’t hear or «lecl it. 

But lei anyone complain that he 
can feel or hear his heart beating— 
that he has become aware of its con¬ 
tractions—and nothing sends him bus¬ 
tling along to the doctor’s faster. He is 
worried and immediately thinks there 
is something wrong with the heart 
it.self. Actually it is more often sinned 
against than sinning. 

There arc many cau.ses of palpita¬ 
tion. And it is the doctor’s first aim to 
find out whether it is the heart which 
IS really at fault. If the patient ha? 
had some valvular disease of the 
heart, or rheumatic fever, or repeated 
sure throats, then it is likely the heart 
IS 1.(1 blame— though blame is hardly 
a fair word to use. 

IVorks Harder 

If there is a leaking valve or one 
that is narrow^ed by (li.seasc, to get 
an adequate supply of blood to all 
parts of the body may mean that the 
heart has to pump harder and more 
often. 

High blood pressure can cause pal¬ 
pitation; so can some lung conditions. 
In heavy smokers, e.specially of ci¬ 
garettes. the palpitation is far more 
noticeable after quite moderate exer¬ 
cise; ask the patient to walk 100 yards 
and his pulse rate will quite likely 
be doubled instead of rising by a mere 
25 per cent. Tea. cofTec and alcohol— 
in fact, any cup that cheers—can be 
responsible. It isn’t difficult to prove 


some warm water. Separate the yolk 
■'irom the white and beat the yolk 
slightly, then rub the beattn yolk into 
the scalp with the fingers until the 
liquid disappears. Rinse t/ith warm 
water, then apply the beaten eggwhite 
all over the head. Rinse thoroughly. 

The final rinse after any shampoo 
adds highlights to the hfi r. A couple 
of tablespoonfuJs of vinegar added to 
rinsing water leaves the hair soft and 
easy to manage. When drying your 
hair after a shampoo, “blot” it gently 
with a towel. Vigorous rubbing can 
break the hair. 

• • • 

NEW YEAR CUSTOMS 

E ach country has its own customs 
for celebrating New Year. Ac 
cording to the ancient Hungarian cus¬ 
tom, New Year’s Eve must be celeb¬ 
rated with fish, hare, venison or poul¬ 
try, because—as popular belief has it 
—the fish swims away, the quickfoot¬ 
ed hare and deer run away and the 
poultry flies away—with the troubles 
of the Old Year. On the first day of 
the New Year, suckling pig is on the 
menu because with its snout it digs up 
luck and happiness to last through 


A Word With The Doctor-157 

MAN’S MOST 

EFFICIENT 

MACHINE 

<■ 

« 

this, cither. Take any of Ihcm 
often or in smaller amounts and if the 
spells of palpitation stop, you know 
the remedy. 

We all know the heart thum))ing 
we get when we think, as we li^ in 
bed, that someone is trying g('i in 
the house downstairs. A similar type 
of rapid hearts beating follow.s hearing 
exciting news. A less attractive cause 


i.s going into an examination room, or 
for an imporfani interview. 

More Common' 

Another, fairly eomnion cause of 
palpitation is anaemia. The qualitjr- 
of the blood is not up to standard. It 
is carrying less oxygen than it 
should and so it has to be pumped 
round faster. Quality is repla«ed by 
quantity. 

This sort of trouble is nu^re com^ 
moil in women than in men and (he 
diagnosis is generally fairly obvious 
though a woman’s complexion is not, 
those days, a reliable guide. If you 
are beginning to be aw^are of your 
heart doing its job there are many 
simple things to ask yourself and a 
number of simple remedies to try. You 
may be suffering from nothing more 
than flatulence. 

Even if you get no improvement 
from commonsense remedies,’ don’t 
a.ssLime there mu.st bo some serious 
•aii.se. See your doctor—there are a 
lot of comparatively new methods of 
invc’stigation of heart conditions 
which he can apply. 



FOR LOVELY LOCKS IN ABUNDANCE_ 



Use a medicated and 

perfumed hair oil with oii^ 

7'AAD/t/oa/ for all your hair troubles. 
It helps luxuriant growth of hair, 
revitalises the roots of hair and keeps 
your brain cool. 

Regular use of at least three months 



LAKSHMIBILAS 


lair oil 

M. L. BOSE B CO. PRIVATE LIMITED 
LAIISHNIBILAS mouse •CALCUTTA-9 
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[NEDERLAND | 


this artist has been successful in giv¬ 
ing the stamps a rectangular outline 
of uniformity. 

This quaint little issue was on sale 
from November 16, 1965 until Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1966 and will remain valid 

for the prepayment of postage until 
December 31, 1966. 



To facilitate the said of the stamps 
at Netherlands schools sheets of 11 
stamps were printed. Each sheet con¬ 
tains five 8 + 6 cents stamps and 
six 18 + 12 cents. As far as I can 
remember this is the first time that 
the Netherlands has issued .special 
miniature sheets of this nature. They 
should be worth collecting. 


riiHK NciherlaruLs Postal Service has 
-i won ove** to the idea of, 

ba.sing rtarnp designs on drawings ‘ 
made by children. This has already 
been done in several other countries, 
including C/cehoslovakia. The Nether¬ 
lands Child Welfare stamps 1965 fea¬ 
ture reproductions of original draw¬ 
ings made by children. 

Towards Chn«:tmas 1964 ihe Nether¬ 
lands Child Welfare Stamp Commit¬ 
tee organised—wdth the con.sent of 
the Postal Service—a drawing compe¬ 
tition. 1 hitch children not over the 
age of fifteen could enter this compe¬ 
tition. It prrived to oc a great success 
and it appears that 65,000 drawings 
were sent in It took the jury, wdiich 


BRONCHITIS f 



PEPS 

IGIVE INSTANT RELIEF I 



Peps tablets 
soothe 
and relieve 
bronchitis, 
colds and sore 
throats... 
fast t Safe for 
children too. 

sold at all 
chemists 
and 

ganeraA alores 




Dbiributon for Madras: 
M/a. MOn St CO^ 

214, Oovindappa Naick Stroet, 
PJB. No. mX MADRAS-1. 


The Stamp World 

ISSUES WITH 
KIDS’ DRAWINGS! 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 



included the artistic advisor to the 
Netherlands Post Office, several days 
to see them all. After careful selec¬ 
tion it turned out that three thousand 
drawings met the demands made. 
From them were chosen the specimens 
to which prizes were awarded and 
those deemed suitable for the designs 
of five Child Welfare stamps. 

The names of the children w'hose 
drawings, reproduced to the small 
size of postage stamps, will be distri¬ 
buted in millions alF over the world 
are: seven-year-old Martina Verhagen 
(8 cent stamp); seven-year-old Wil- 
bclmina van den Beucken (18 cent 
stamp), ten-year-old Marianne Maas 
(20 cent stamp) and eight-year-old 
Antonis van der Wekken (40 cent 
stamp). The value figures and the 
lettering were designed by graphic 
artist Gerrit Noordzij of The Hague. 
By applying coloured backgrounds 



The Suriname 1965 Child Welfare 
set picturing children and animals is 
also illustrated this week. 

World Population Stamp 

Latest item from the United Nations 
marks the World Population Confer¬ 
ence held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
from August 30 to September 10, 19G5. 
At this conference the historically un¬ 
precedented increase in population, 
which is now occurring in large parts 
of the world, was discussed. The pro¬ 
blems which it poses, particularly in 
the developing countries, take on an 
added urgency in the light of national 
movements for economic development 
and the rising aspirations for improv¬ 
ed living conditions. This new United 
Nations stamp issue, which is inscrib¬ 
ed *Topulation Trends and Develop¬ 
ment” serves to emphasise the im¬ 
portance of the world’s population 
growth and its problems. 
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Bridge By TERENCE REESE 

A SIMPLE EXPLANATION 


<«11/E have a player at my club/* 
™ writes a reader, “whose mind 
is invariably elsewhere. There was 
one memorable occasion when he 
raised an overcall of Two Clubs to 
Five Clubs on 0—2—6—5 distribu- 
lion. That may not seem unusual, 
but ^hen the dummy went down it 
turned out to be a moderate 2—2— 
6—3 instead. Spades and clubs are 
both black, after all. Our hero was 
in the South position when the fol¬ 
lowing hand was dealt.** 

Dealer, West, Game all. 

S. 5 3 
H. — 

D. K Q J 10 9 
C, K Q J 4 3 2 

S. A 10 9 4 2 -JJ—I S. Q J 

H. AK32 ^ „H. 0876 

D. A4 ^ 32 

C. A 6 -Z- C. 10 9 8 7 5 


This was the bidding: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

— 

1 S 

2 C 

No 

2 D 

2 H 

5 D 

No 

6 D 

No 

Dble 

No 

No 


The explanation was quite simple: 
South had not heard, or had forgot¬ 
ten, West’s opening bid and thought 
his partner had opened with a con¬ 
ventional Two Clubs. 

Playing in Six Diamonds doubled. 
South ruffed the heart lead in dum¬ 
my, ruffed a low club, and led the 
Queen of hearts, establishing the 
suit when West covered. Another ' 
club ruff brought down the Ace, and . 
two spades from dummy were dis¬ 
carded on H. J 10. No more good 
fortune was needed; South gave up 
a trick to D. A and made Six Dia¬ 
monds doubled, with 100 honours. 


S. K 8 7 6 
H. Q J 10 5 4 • 
D. 8765 
C. — 


“I knew it,*' said West philosophi¬ 
cally, when South gave his account 
of the auction. “I ought to have 
opened Two Clubs myself.** 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 454 


CLUES ACROSS 

1. A position that 
sounds as though it 
ought to be looked at 
(4). 3. Speeches which 
are clean in content but 
nevertheless split sides 
all round (10). 10. A 

sharp ridge in a square 
tea-pot (5). 11. Men 

turn it inside ouc for 
sustenance (9). 12. De¬ 
tachments away from 
the main body (14>. 14. 
To scandalise in ophi¬ 
dian Highland gaelic 
(7). 15. Somehow se¬ 


cures savings (7). 17. 
Records of this label 
were last made in Japan 
(7). 19. His diminutive 
adversary presumably 
didn’t live in a glass 
house! (7). 20. Will this 
levy turn out to be a 
body blow? (11. 3). 23. 
Favourite superior wea¬ 
pon may, however, 
cause irritation (9). 24. 
Neither parent, it seems, 
bears her name C5). 25. 
We’ve simply got to 
ignore the rules: Grants 
all confused and locked 
in! (10). 26. Phonctical- 



i^bBhSbS 


ly sums up this cutting 
tool (4). 


CLUES DOWN 

1. It’s a plant to go 
slow after the break 
(10>. 2. Pooh’s in poor 
shape, while they go 
about seeking the wis¬ 
dom of the gods (9). 4. 
Dishonourable foreign 
soldier turns out excel¬ 
lent! (7). 5. He can 

provide a refreshing ex¬ 
perience (7). 6. Space 

travellers' speak-easy at 
the junction? (9. 5>. 7. 
Moved with indignation, 
Bob burst into tears (5). 
8. Lays the paving 
blocks <4). 9. Contact 
Warsaw? But they hold 
up communications (9, 
5). 13. Administer a 
choking off; his P.A.Y. 
£. tax isn’t in order 
(10). 16. As it W'as in 
the beginning t9). 18. 
Love in the nook for 
the Crown officer (7). 

19. “Who-all things 

mortal With cold im¬ 
mortal hands.** (Swin¬ 
burne) (7). 21. The 

place to resort to is a 
small one near the 
mouth of the Tiber <5). 
22. To back at starting 
price for a place (4). 


Solution Next Week 



SPORT & PASTIME 

brings you news of 
the World of Sport 
week by week, 
every week. ) 

i 

Bjicome o subscriber now. 
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^'Vlk^CED maleuTs have long 
A leaWsed the litnilaUons of conven- 
V\ona\ tnelhods of calculating expo¬ 
sure. Separate meters a^c line, but 
their operation .slows down picture 
taking, beside.s adding bulk to the 
gadget bag. Then manufacturers went 
and built the e::po.sure meters into 
the camera bodies, so no extra space 
was taken up. Amateurs accepted this, 
but still they wanted more. 

Basically there is no doubt that 
what every photographer wants is 
some electronic gadget that automati- 
caily calculates the lens aperture add 
shutter speed for any subject, and is 
too per cent accurate. So far this is 
only a dream, but with the introdur- 


•Nit ft Htitntt 

Camera Cameos 

On Calculating 
Exposures 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 



fion of exposure meters that measure 
light passing through the camera 
lens, the dream has come a whole lot 
closer. 

First, let us look at the disadvant¬ 
ages of external exposure meters—by 
this, meaning any meter that reads 
separately, rather than through the 
lens. They may be built into the ca¬ 
mera, or completely separate, but 
somewhat similar comments apply. 
One immediate disadvantage is the 
fact that the angle of acceptance of 
the meter may be different from the 
lens, so that objects outside the pic¬ 
ture area may affect the exposure. An 


obvious example would be a subject 
which is in direct sunshine from an 
enclosed structure. The lens may see 
only the brightly lit subject, but the 
meter may be affected by the shade in 
which the photographer is standing. 
Quite obviously, the longer the focal 
length of the lens, the more serious 
this problem becomes—with long tele¬ 
photo lenses, where the subject is a 
hundred yards or so from the camera, 
the problem can be extremely serious. 

Technical Limitations 

There are other technical limitations 
to separate meters—they cannot com¬ 


pensate for the light absorbed by extra 
lens elements, filters—or the expo¬ 
sure factors required when using bel • 
lows or extension tubes for close-ups 

When an exposure reading is made 
directly through the camera lens, 
these problems become minimised. 
Filler factors are automatically com¬ 
pensated for, as are extra exposure 


IT IS NOT NfCiSSARY TO tUV A NCW 
CAMERA TO aENETIT TROM THROUGH 
THE lENS METERING. THIS JARANESE- 
MADE KORIL UNIT IS A SSRARATE HI 
METER, RERiACING TNE CAMRRA ROOT 
TO MEASURE UGNT RAISING THROUGH 
fHE tINS. 


required when using extension tubes. 
Also, it is possible to be sure that the' 
exposure reading is being made only 
from the picture area, regardless of 
whether a 28mm or a 500mm lens is 
being used. 

During 1965 a number of TTL (for 
through-the-lens) meter cameras were 
introduce^ onto the market. Three 
basic systems are being used, each of 
which has its own advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. 

Earliest of the methods devised, and 
still probably the best, is to mount a 
very sensitive CdS cell on the back of 
the mirror in an SLR. So great is the 
sensitivity of the CdS cell that slits in 
the mirror, to allow light to reach the 
cell, only take up 7 per cent of the 
mirror area. Yet readings can be 
taken, and are accurate, under quite 
poor lighting conditions. 

Exposure Methods 

On the cameras using this mirror 
system, the Topcons, readings are 
taken at full lens aperture, a system 
of resistors and electric switching au¬ 
tomatically compensating for the 
aperture at which the photographer 
wishes to work. In practice, all he has 
to do is to point the camera at the 
.subject, then adjust the lens aperture 
and/or shutter speed until a needle in 
the viewfinder is aligned properly. 

The Topcon system is a semi-inte¬ 
grated one in that it measures a num* 
ber of points (where the slits are 
located) and integrates the result. The 
user can ensure conrect exposure 
aligning these slits with the import¬ 
ant subject areas when taking a read¬ 
ing. 

Because the Tcg)con system is tightly 
patented, other manufacturers have 
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TjJX ' energy to young and old- 
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had to seek difTercnt methods (*! TTI. 
exposure The most p<*pu)ar, firs? 
by the Swiss firm of AI pa. s}. v, iv 
CdS cells into the pcTdapn^^P. h' Ei -ijj 
of the camera, taking: ri^adun;’;; the 
vnewlii'ider {uvusin^ iniivivio 

cameras usiiiK this sy'.u-rp vary ii: ope¬ 
ration—on the Aipa and the iVntnx 
Spotmatic the rcadupp. ar*.^ takt ;i v.otVi 
the lens closed d<ovo to th^ v, 
aperture, on the Nikoii t yho\<.*i\(r V 
and thi> Nikkorninl. roadm^;^ t^du n 
at full aperrure. 

I>isadvantaf(ey 

The disarivai'd^i^’i-*. -.*? d)*' . v. ■.?' ro-- 

tnat It is a fidi;. >nn 7 iT'<j!t!!,i’ --ni. Sikl 
also that tfu-y arc radu !' ‘.fri*-'*i. f 
Sight coouiip thr^)^ 4 Th v. r;.-!. v.-v 
through the ututufdf^r ^ 'MiO 

d,oes not troooir v,d‘-i. (N -m'- 

picee JS shu-iilod he tht -■ 
er's facfr^ h\d doc* v/hi ». ^ o - 

r- h'Catcu or; it ’npoo 

Th\ ihArd ((-n- hn .o..* o., 

used so J'ar or■' f>i., ' '-^i. i ■ " 

ah h,')U-jj:h O vva*: H'-'O < o ^1' 


^INCr fHn Sscou iNch' JKF 

CAMtlKA Hi 

rncAi fO(!i ^ 

TtONLlift rWH mu^f se T»»'f'rrfOf;ih;a^?'otD 
oysmy Oft JT GOp^t h:>ervitfi.« rf; 
Mfm rmURB YOO Ci^h COik^ 

na fexposbftfc ^sthruv 


tiCr*"' su.s'V' cd ' *w ', ■. 

i .tKinr ‘,v"r-oc- :•.<( *1 ' o; • v ■ 

nKrtSets r ,(r ( h■)^■ “ • 1 . 

re C'i o,'h s^i i o*-- 

Tio "r^'t '■ J. -> ■ 1 ‘j 

the T-'oh,> , , ;r f : - '' ,'i ,;tj 1 ' ► tr-. 

ri li r*i< 'Cioo.sf o;, - r * : ■ a o , i 

SK'rjh'y -f * 

Orwt' If!'- h;*h ■_■!! io ii.t 

i-iHi] 'OO'.fS ;‘id i'hi-' v/;>v a!./ h V 

tore is -akcf. oorroafo. . 

Thx grt-rd o:h ..-ye .r ''he ",".v o"' 
thoi! js ih.st ’h) '-}• .'h'f^;i <<hh( » ko* 

f’xactlv ico. d -h . ■‘v- h 

u'’ij,g for ho . OP sviv ■" 

ptisfohs , <' ';0:'-ph', !0 \ st r .. 

reading d-n-edy r/ jo-p.i pr' 
the pd"'';p' ‘iOd g'' ' - * 

of hgrd r-.r,;'h ' s.» y c -.j.i 

fltTfCl the roi,.h,.ro5 ot on mr.fpo'ec 
meter. 

The dtsa(ivarittiiie of ^^ys’crr . p* 
that for the uroiifni ined ronateur fyey 
arc more likely tcivt- ''or', h'-^m .e- 
suits than irregratc'' y.’tonn, inte¬ 
grated h/;ht reading sv^♦e^rs however 
cannot give as good re^uits in the 
harid.s of an expert wdVu>\d some ;oe 
dification of the reading:- obiaiued on 
♦ho ba5%is i>f common sense For est 
ample, a portrait against the hgh^ wd’ 
He underexposed wsth an Hilegrat;rn> 
reading exposure cysteui, Miice liv 
very .strong highlights wilJ fooJ 
meter nUu thinking there u- -lorf 
light in the shadows than tliere rfr^i^y 
is. This icMiKuns true whether the in 
tegraterl reading is uiih a TTF sy-’^- 
lem or separate rnctcr. The (mly thing 
the user can do, in this lase, is to 
move in .so close that the reading s: 
made only from the important shadow 
part of the picture. With spot meter«>, 
which take the reading from oidv -i 
’unall portion of the picture area, jt 
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a'ify *.> .-i’’*'' . iM** 

cicv. '‘'f-iF udiivk {i-m aW' In*- 

'vrfjrn .»'# rca o- h* 

ar, ; face 

IV'i ^•\\,:> ri- pi,. .iphsfig 

ti.:’Ji f'"♦'s. tb k '.viii not 

nai'j t.'ifd .oairh < Uv'C 

Mare Ffafuriioced 

N.c-'h’-. Uy say, d>e oJ'l-out'-fVs of 
'^'T'L inct-T .^yslcnu- ar*"* av..n i--‘.tre 
iu^asaioced imd( i r* fidiiiuns v\dierr d 
V d fta.uh to gel .a c- rrret iv-ading 
a-iTh a sepiuutc nioiti --when using ,i 
Pdcphofo ions, or when working id 
extreme^;' close disvances. In ^hr lat 
ter case, when a separate meter ii? 


na*si. the photographer'. him.*} anfl 
tla* iijfter often hloik oui light fro,.i 
tile critical arras and lead 1u iner,rrec1 
f..p.).sure Oh f(^p this’, a .separate 
n x-ter veill ne of course, calculate the 
eivlra exposure iuvs-?csary to cuinpen- 
.^;ue for tht' :ra lens estensKm. 

Hc.sides Ihr' cameras already market¬ 
ed xvith TTL metering, several others 
are scheduled o come out in the; neai' 
fuMirf* Fnees on TTL cameras have 
not been outrageously high, providing 
good value for money. TTL systems 
may not result m 100 per cent perfect 
exposure ail the lime, but at the mo¬ 
ment it is the be.st system the photo¬ 
grapher has at his disposal* 





South Indian Stage and Screen 

HOT 


I K Weal Bengal can be proud "f 
Satyajit Ray, I would say that 
South India can be proud of Ramu 
Kariat, award-winning creative di¬ 
rector. Like Ray, Kariat bids fair 
t<i win fresh laurels and interna¬ 
tional fame with his latest epoch- 
making colour film ‘Chemmeen’, 
which I had occasion to see the 
other day. The film creates such a 
profound impression that it looks as 
though it has been handled by such 
reputed directors as De Sica or 
Fellini of Italy. The Government of 
India would do well to enter it offi 
cially for any of the leading Inter¬ 
national Film Festivals in Europe 
and for the Oscar competition in the 
U.S., where it is bound to win a co¬ 
veted prize. In India itself, it will 
be a hot contender for the Presi¬ 
dent's Gold Medal as India’s best 
picture of 1965. 

‘Chemmeen’ is a mere film 
version of Thakazhi Sivasankara 
Pillai’s internationally-reputed no 
vel of the same name, which has 
been translated into all the fourteen 
languages of India anc in several 
European and Afsian languages. In 
fact, it is better than the novel. 
Shot mostly on location against 
i: backdrops of exquisite natural 
scenic beauty along the sea coast of 
I South-West India, the 



CONTENDER 


RAMU KARIAT, THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
FILM. 


film is notable for the fascinating 
atmosphere of the fishing village 
(around which the story is woven), 
the visual appeal of which produces 
a far-reaching impact on the view¬ 
er than one experiences in the na¬ 
vel. Depicting the life and problems 
of the fisherfolk who are wedded to 
the sea, their struggle against po¬ 
verty and the elements and their 
primitive honesty and beliefs, the 
film focuses attention on the basic 
human emotions and eternal ■ values 
of life while unfolding a story of de¬ 
votion, greed and sacrifice, of a ta¬ 
boo violated and of retribution. 

I'he story, in brief, centres round a 
village belle by name Karuthamma, 


daughter of a greedy fisherman. 
She falls in love with a handsome 
Muslim youth, Pareekutty, a trader. 
But she cannot marry him since he 
belongs to a difiPerent religion. Her 
father takes advantage of inoji 
pure love, borrows money from the 
Muslim trader to slow'ly enrich him¬ 
self and without being keen on re 
turning the loan, marries off hi.s 
daughter to a well-built, young man 
of his own caste in the hope of 
utilising his services in building up 
his own fishing trade. But Karu¬ 
thamma and her husband, Palani 
decide to live separately. She tries 
to find happiness as a housewife but 
the scandal that spreads about her 
earlier love for the Muslim trader 
poisons the mind of hei* husband, 
Tlie latter, enraged at her confes¬ 
sion, goes back to the sea which 
devours him just at the time Karu¬ 
thamma runs back to her lover. 
The next morning, the lovers are 
found dead, hand in hand, washed 
ashore. Thus ends the tragic story. 

What makes the film unique is its 
emphasis on inner and outer real¬ 
ism. The simple way of life of the 
fisherfolk, characteristic of the area* 
in which they live, their quarrels 
and pent-up emotions, the manner 
in which the menfolk go out from 
their thatched huts on fishing expe¬ 
ditions in graceful boats, fashioned 
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Whu IS this young director, on hixS 
way to win international fame/ 
Raniu Kai'jat comes of a peasant 
family. He was born in Trichur Dis¬ 
trict in 3927. His boyhood was un¬ 
eventful. WiiOn he passed the School 
F'ukjI examination, his uncle and 
paront.v wanteii him to become a 
rioetoi Pmt hr wished to become 
a journalist. To begin with, he be¬ 
came a corrtVrpinuient of a riew.spapor. 
I.ati-i. ho edited and published his ow'n 
inonthly magazine, devoted to fine 
arts and film-making. His deep love 

THIS IS ONE OF THE MANY SCENES 
OF NATURE'S BEAUTY, FILMED ON 
LOCATION AT NATTIKA, TRICHUR DIS¬ 
TRICT. KERALA, SHOWING FISHERMEN 
AT WORK AND SEA GULLS SWOOP¬ 
ING ON THEIR PREY, IN KANMANI 
FILMS' EASTMAN COLOUR FILM 'CHEM- 
MEEN' 

lor the film irj(‘dium impelled him 
tv', become j soroon aotor to start* 
.;‘ilh. Ho made hi.s ac'ling debut in 
Kalasagar Fbhns’ ‘Thiramala* 

{‘W:.iv('s'). in Malayalam,, thanks to 
pi odueer-dii eetoi F. H S Pillai. 
Tin picture failed and he was on 
the streets again Aftei a while, he 
uu t producei T. K. Fareekutty, 
helped him to sla.l his ^’micern, 
Chendrathara Froduction.s, and di¬ 
rected in etfllabnralion with P. 
Bhaskaran. a rnr?mnr<iblc film call¬ 
ed Ncciakuyd', which wa.s about 


FOR PRESroENT'S MEDAL? 


by their own hands, while their 
wives, chaste in thought and deed, 
pray for their safe return, taking 
pride in their precarious livelihood, 
and their steadfastness to tradition 
and faith in the sea, worshipped by 
them as their Goddess, protector of 
the good and a ruthless punisher of 
the evil, and many, many other de¬ 
tails that punctuate their lives are 
all portrayed in a manner that 
evokes nothing but admiration 
Filmed in opulent Eastman colour 
by Marcus Bartley, the veteran 
cinematographer, the picture is em- 


By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 


bellished by a melodious musical 
score by Salil Chowdhury and xslick 
editing by Hrishikesh Mukherjec. 
both of whom have graciously vo¬ 
lunteered tn lend their skill and 
talent in the production of the film, 
whose chief architect is, of course, 
Ramu Kariat. The artistes—Sath- 
yan, Kottarakara Sreedharan Nair, 
Madhu, S. P. Pillai, Sheela, Adoor 
Pankajam, Adoor Bhavani, Rajku- 
mari, Eddie, Parur Bharathan and 
several others—have put their life 
4nd soul into the portrayal of the 


diflVrent characicis. With itik’ nialu' 
up. they look natural and that niakr- 
the characters come alive. 

It is, perhap.s, Ramu Kariat .lUaic 
who could make .such an (nn.-tand- 
ing film. Thai’s because hi‘ i.s ur,\- 
ed to the soil ot Kerala, wlitie hr is 
a member of the 

bly. Like him, the subject of ‘Clieni- 
meen’ is rooted io bit soil 
He IS thoroughly convi'isant with 
the life. habit.s. cu.stom.s and 
mannerisms oJ th(‘ fi.sherfolk, who 
live in the .south-west coast ot 
India. He is aware of their pro¬ 
blems and of iheir innei feelings. 
The appalling conditions under 
which they live and the pathetic 
.state in which they plv their trade 
even to-day, in spite of the present 
modernity and .so-called advance¬ 
ment that IS sl«»wly c reeping into 
the fabric af India, inspired him to 
make ‘Chemmecn’, which is bound 
to become a film clas.sic in the 
years to come. He has had the co¬ 
operation of the actual fi.sherfolk in 
hundreds and he didn’t mind taking 
several risks, endangering his life 
and that of his crew and artistes 
while filming some of the difficult 
scenes out in mid-sea. At one stage, 
they were about to be drowned in 
the sea. The sincerity with which he 
has made this film is sure to pay 
him rich dividends. 


uiilouchiibility and virgin mother- 
bond The film was acclaimed by 
liu Prt^ss and the public and it won 
the All-lndi.'i Certificate of Merit 
and 3 Silver medal Later be made 
his own independent experimental 
nin. ‘Minnaminugu’ (‘Glow- 
woim.s’; [I proved to be a flop. A 
lieriod of hibernation set in. He re¬ 
gained his name and fame when he 
duectod Chandi uthara’s next pro¬ 
duction ‘Mudiyana Fulhran* (‘Pro¬ 
digal .son’>, a big hit which also won 
the President’s silver medal. He re¬ 
peated this success when he directed 
'Mudupadam’. 

Ramu Kariat thereupon dreamt 
of making an ambitious film. He 
set h\s eyes on ‘Chemmeen’ but he 
lacked finance The promised finan¬ 
cial help from the Film Finance 
Corporation of India, whom he ap¬ 
proached, did not finally come 
through. Finally and luckily for 
him, he met an yourjg, enterprising, 
rich man named Kssa Ismail alias 
Babu, who spontaneously agreed to 
finance the project and produce the 
film. Perhaps the youngest producer 
in India, he has shown enough fore¬ 
thought by sponsoring such an artistic 
film as ‘Chemmeen*. Kanmani Films, 
the banner under which ‘Chemmeen* 
has been made, thus emerged, herald¬ 
ing the blossoming of a national dire¬ 
ctor tytth ap international 
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SPORT & PASTIME 


Bombny Cinema letter By OUR CORRESPONDENT 

INDUSTRY PLUNGED IN GRIEF 


in nonib,';^ , 

* U'itu h 'wA'-', pv'.rvitif* i-vf'i fi:*’ 

H<«v, n w <■] 

rirtsoj^f liisit-i n. •kr!’:-' , 
inln r'ii'i li'*n 

i-f liu- 

?v;, . \ij 5 j, [vr lif\ 1 i:--ha.'.i!^ Sha - 
n. ‘ik* (.1 \\,r- frrciVv'ii in tnn 

cn'iv '‘f .;,»n;i.iry 11 The 

mt'inlM‘1 : nf intin-y.rv ^tu^: 

fn-d artvi )*n hnrvrMu.', tfa w.i 

pu A^- in fj th'- 

C)\y and Iif* ir» Ihe fi^n 

ca'jlnnv (■am*'' a .‘larid 

SfUl Its !h»' l,a'.: ‘Ttf.* .r-AcU. of ? 

Sl;n-i£: :'oon .ifh i m s/; hr- 

c^n\^ nuj^.', y' n hy sh- ins 

tnrio Ta.-dil' oi AeictTtnrif ■<»-d, 
T’*r‘c o(i*'n? Ay>;n l\n:n> cf I'mIm t,)n t!-- 
him folk, n fio had f-di'ivd n ordn’-in 
ihen- .oi vt o ni - ti .‘no.dimint' tdf 
han.i'^ of the rrornc Mnu'-J^r n-' 
IrKin-T:^*-: v^iii loll n. thoai^'h^ itw 
hitd .Miffcit'd n pt'raf-nn] * \ 

pri" thcif '-vmpnOin s artd ha ariftJ! 
rrnfiolcnrf'S thov hrsd a at 

K itkivpnt Kal:trTinn<hi *Stn< 1 t )S and 
po 'ad res**mnnti oonvcvtnri than 


piofonncl sense of grief at the na 
ti* nrii tragedy, 

Jii5>t f<njr days before the news of 
the (Icalh of our beJoved Prime Mi 
nivter, was received, the industry 
rneairiied the death of Bimnl Rey 
who siierunibed to lung cancel aftes 
j loni' peril id of illness Ho wns 56. 
Though he .-.nffiied from a fell dis- 
fn-<\ 0 w.ss f<!ndly hoped that he 
rontimie ti) survive for some 
TYv t r. years. The pt^ople looked fot 
ward to seeirig more and more 
hov': of gif'aj artistic nuTit from 
i:nr. T^c was fht pritiovafor trf “rug¬ 
ged pMii' nd on the s''‘rcf'n with the 
f'r.icreerK'o iT his classic film ‘Do 
Bi/dia /arrun' Tlns'i came his othei 
o'a jrioraldr tilrvis 'Madamair, 'SU' 
s,:to' .a d ‘Handini ’ He was an insti-* 
tidii.ii h'* himself With his doo^l?. 
i* > 0*11 Id he .'OKI 'd:at au era of raa- 
hi rn M'o scrotm iiad come to an 
end Tlie meinhers nf the film in 
diJ’dry en bii C paid Ih^'if homage 
to tiiU' He WM.. the belovred -d all. 

Ptf>rn in Dat'ca 'an July 12, 1909, 
Ih.nud Ro\ launched his careci as 



an assistant cameraman under Ni- 
tin Dose in 1932 at New Theatres. 
Hf made his debut as a fijll-flcdg 
ed (ssmeranian in a Tamil film call- 
fd 'N:.!ialharuh'tJ\ made by Angel 
in Caicutta. The distinguished 
frio-maker (./ Bengal, P. C. Barua. 
stvumd his talent and se<'ured his 
< s for photographing such no- 
tabii fhms as *Devdas’, ‘ManziT 
‘Bad; Didd and ‘Muktih Roy got 
hi.s b:*‘ak a.s a director in New 
Thealres’ TTdayor Palhe' fin Ben 
f.'di). v\'hjfh .he later re made in 
ii lidi under iho title HamrahT 

Migrding to Bombay m search ftf 
g'reater fame. Bsmal Roy first 
marie ‘Maa' at Bombay Talkies 
here It success paved the wnay 
for floatin*. his own concern, Bimal 
Roy PiodutMons, which hit the 
headline.'^' with its maiden venture 
Do Bigha Zaii'^in'. The picture 
Won the spontaneous appreciation 
I f CTiiics and the hlmgoer v It also 
won a Stale Award and Lagged ro- 
veteri prizes at the Cannes and Kar¬ 
lovy Vary Film Festivals. ‘Parinee- 
<a’ and ‘Biraj Bahu'were two 
other significant films that elici¬ 
ted praise from one and all during 
that period Besides winning name 
and fame*, with the prr^duction of 
Mich iinforgrttabU* films like '*Dev- 
das', ‘Sujata’, 'Kabuliwala' and 
'Bandind he made two remarkable 
ftocumenlanes 'Gautama the Buddha' 
and 'Swami VTivekananda’, both for 
the Films Divirion At the time of 
his death he had two films under 
production 'Sahara' which he was 
directing with Dharmcndra and 
.Sharmiia Tagore in the leads, and 
Pi. Duni Char’, directed by Dev- 
mat a Sen 

P(*fip}c in the film colony did not 
tali in notice the strange ooinci 
pP'ii o^''^*'3ri‘^’d C' 0 ‘ie on the 
hoc is f>f the death of Prime Minis- 
ler .lawaharlnt Nehru, the veteran 
producc'i Mehboob died in Bombay, 
And now, just a few days before the 
dt‘ath of Prime Minister Shastri, 
Pun)al Roy, another veteran pro¬ 
ducer. breathed his last. 
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Q: We are three brothers and pa- 
rents. The elder brother behaves 
in a violent mariner and uses force ou 
vs. Kindly tell us when wilf we have 
ndief and peace of .mina. — R.C.K.. 
Delhi. 

A; 1 pity you. Your elder brother’s 
star may be Aslesha. I do noi believe 
your family is going lo be bcnefiled 
by him in any manner. He may be 
bound over to keep the peace by some- 
tx>dy after January 21, 1966. You 
may attend to the development of your 
family by consulting a good lawyer. 

Q When will I marry? How lono 
vuU / coTJtinue iti the present job? 
Can / have a change in 1966? My 
health, finance and vehicular com¬ 
forts? —K., Bombay. 



A: Your marriage may take place in 
April, 1966. In 1967 there may be a 
change for the better or promotion in 
your job. Your health appears to be 
normal. You seem financially self-suffi¬ 
cient. You may have a vehicle in the 
latter part of 1967. 


Q: How is the general married life 
of the native? Will he have property, 
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of his own? When will there be a 
change in his job? Any outstanding re¬ 
sults in any field? Which is the best 
part of his life? When will worries 
end? General status ?— K.R.f., Botn- 
bay. 

A; The general married life of the 
native appears good and happy. But 
the subject is advised to take an ac¬ 
commodative attitude towards his life 
partner. He may have his own property 
in his later years. There may a 
change for the better in his profes¬ 
sional life. Citru Dasa may prove very 
good to him. It may be the best part 
of his life. He may have peace of mind 
from his worries from May 1966. The 
general aspects of all the material 
sides appear good. Thoughts of self- 
sufficiency and going ahead steadily 
may solve his worries. 

Q: I am a Medical graduate in train¬ 
ing in the local hospital. Which branch 
should 1 choose for my future—clinical 
teaching, or service? When will I rise 
in my vocation? Foreign travel‘s 
When? Health, finance and social 
status in the future? — S.K.A., Laskar 
Gwalior. 

A: Sincere, conscious clinical ser¬ 
vice may be well suited for you and it 
may pay you money and give you name 
and honour. From 1967 you may begin 
CO shine. Foreign travel may be in 1975 
or thereabouts. Health, finance and so¬ 
cial status are indicated high tn the 
chart. 

Q: I have appeared for an examina- 
tiow in December, for promotion, the 
results of which may come out in Feb- 
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ruary or March next. I have not done 
well. How will my results be? My 
official career? The effect of Mars, 
owner of the 10th in anemic tendency? 
Is the saying that two negatives mmy 
cause affirmative effect true in this 
case of Mars? My married life? What 
type of girl? My financial position? 
Some astrologers say I may get unex^ 
pected wealth due to the conjunction 
of 11 and 9. Is it true?—A.S., Trivan^ 
drum. 


A: You are in Sani Bukthi in Ketu 
Dasa. Sani is in the 4th house to the 
moon. The 4th house is the educational 
house. If the results of the rxamina-* 
tion are to be published after April, 
1966, you may get a pass. I do not ac¬ 
cept the position of Mars as congenial 
towards the positive angle. Married 
life appears to be normal. Your bride 
may be an average girl. The financial 
aspect also appears to be normal, hav¬ 
ing no indication of unexpected wealth. 


Q: /;>* there a chance of promotion to 
the next grade? When? What about my 
son’s and daughter’s future? Will i 
construct a house in the near future? 
My general juture? —fi.R.5.R., Kolar. 

A: Birth particulars only are given 
but not a chart. This is no good. Foi 
Ardra star, the period from 1-5-66 to 
12-6-66 appears to be good to get the 
next grade. Children's aspects appear 
to be good. Building a house in the 
near future is not definitely Indicated. 
Generally from 1-5*66 matters may 
be better than before. 


Q: I am a B.Sc. final student. Will f 
succeed in the 1966 April examination, 
creditably to get a seat in thto MSe.? 
When does the moon's dasa start? Will 
it be good? When tDill I be employed 
and marry? My married and flnaneuil 
li/e?—C.G.R., Dhanoar. 

A: You may pass your B.Sc. credit* 
ably in 1966 and be selected for the 
M.Sc. The Moon’s Dasa starts some¬ 
where in your 25th year, I think. It 
may be good. You may be employed in 
69 and marry in 1070. The marriage 
and financial lines may give you satis¬ 
faction. 


In this Column, "Virgoan** will 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc.. 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
& PASTIME). ThU facility it avail¬ 
able only to direct subscribers and 
other readers of S P O H T de 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in thetr queries, 
they should send a certificate frtm 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regutaf purcMteft of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
.subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous eom- 
muntcations will not receive atten¬ 
tion. 


Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
he either in Tamil or English or 
in Devanagari script. Mere date of 
birth is not sufflcienU 


All correspondence should be 
addressed to **Virgoan\ c/p The 
Editor, SPORT dt PASTIME. 
Mount Road, Madras-i. 
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A n English queen once said that 
when she died they would find 
the word “Calais** engraved on her 
heart. Similarly, the name “Bailey”, 
will p^bably be etched in Miller's 
heart for there was no man 
he so hated—only on the cricket- 
field—as Trevor Edward Bailey. 
For Bailey frustrated him and the 
Australians, as no other man alive. 

Bailey’s greatest efforts were against 
them. In the Second Test at Lord’s 
in 1953 when England needed 343 to 
win and four wickets had fallen for a 
mere 73, Kenyon, Graveney, Compton 
and May, the position was grave in¬ 
deed. Then Bailey was seen walking 
to the wicket, slowly pulling on his 
gloves. He remained out in the mid¬ 
dle for five hours—prod, prod, prod— 
while Miller, Lindwall and Davidson 


Fost*War Giants 


hurled their thunderbolts. Then came 
the spinners, but hour after hour Bai< 
ley went forward to meet the ball and 
kill the spin. Most of his runs came in 
singles, though when a loose ball arri¬ 
ved it was banged with hatred and 
violence. 

Natural Athlete 

When he had scored 71 and looked 
certain for a century a ball popped, 
flicked his gloves, and he was caught. 
How he cursed himself for his care¬ 
lessness as he walked from the wic¬ 
ket! 

By that time the score was 246 for 
6 and the gan'ic virtually safe for Eng¬ 
land. 

Bailey was born at Westcliff-on- 
Sea, Essex, and learnt his cricket at 
Alleyn Court, a preparatory school 
run by Denys Wilcox, a former Cap¬ 
tain of Essex. Wilcox laid the foun¬ 
dation for his batting but his fast 
bowling came more or less naturally. 
From Alleyn Court he went to Dul¬ 
wich where one of his mentors was 
C. S. Marriott, the Cambridge, Kent 
and England slow» bowler, who in 1921 
under Maclaren’s captaincy helped a 
purely amateur side thrash the invin¬ 
cible Australians. 

At school Bailey was a natural ath¬ 
lete. He won his cricket colours at 14. 
played in the rugby XV and was Vic¬ 
tor Ludorum. After leaving school he 
turned to .soccer instead of rugger and 
played right wing for Cambridge in 
1947 and 1948, and. then as centre- 
forward for Leytonstone in the Isth¬ 
mian League. 

In his early days at Dulwich he was 
cltiefiy as a bat but in his last 


summer at school his bowling deve¬ 
loped enormously and he played at 
Lord*s, and in 1942 against the British 
Empire XI. 

Consistency 

During the war he joined the Royal 
Marines as a ranker and rose to be a 
lieutenant by the time he was demo¬ 
bbed. He then returned to cricket as 
an opening bowler and bat against 
Derbyshire and in the few matches 
that remained scored 318 runs with a 
highest score of 97 not out. Next sum¬ 
mer he went to Cambridge where he 
scored centuries against Yorkshire and 
Gloucestershire, took 49 wickets and 
was rewarded with a blue. In the 
’Varsity match he scored 9 and 60 not 
out and took three for 112. 
During the vacation he played 


for the Gentlemen and again 
helped Essex, for whom he 
scored 630 runs, including an innings 
of 205 against Sussex. He also took 
25 wickets; 5 in each innings against 
Derby. He was then asked to lour the 
West Indies with the M.C.C. but had 
to refuse. 

During the next two years, while 
still at Cambridge, he showed what 
a reliable all-rounder he was and in 
1949 when he came down, he played 
at Lord’s, took a wicket with his first 
ball of the season and bowled so im¬ 
pressively that he was selected to re- 


By HARVEY DAY 



gest side ever. 

Bailey’s consistency was proved by 
his batting average of 73.00 and a 
highest score of 93, and his 16 wickets 
for 37.43 runs apiece. He also became 
the first cricketer to record the double 
that season, achieving the feat by the 
end of July, his figures being 1,380 
runs and 130 wickets. 

Fine Stroke Player 

His bowling rather than his batting 
was of prime importance to England 
for there was a dearth of bowlers 
who could fling them down. Bailey 
stands just under 5 feet 10 inches, in 
his prime weighed 11 stene, and mo¬ 
delled his style on his boyhood hero. 
Harold Larwood. He ran to the wic¬ 
ket with smooth, even, gradually in¬ 
creasing pace for 19 ste^, tNn deli¬ 


vered the ball with a leap so that it 
moved quickly into the batsman. His 
stock ball was fast-medium, the real¬ 
ly fast one being released only occa¬ 
sionally—and often took a wicket. 

He has one of the finest cricketing 
brains in the world, thinking his op¬ 
ponents out. He studies them and 
tries new tricks and stratagems 
with every t>ver. Unlike most bow- 
lers, he has always been willing to 
change his methods for better ones 
and up to 1950 altered his bowling 
action at least five times! 

Bailey’s feats against his arch 
enemies, the Australians, are inclin 
ed to make people regard him as a 
dour, defensive bat, but he is a fine 
stroke player and when the mood 
take.s him can cut, hook and drive 
with the best. 

Respected! 

He has served England well, foi 
there was no man the Australians 
feared and disliked so much. And 
respected! That alone gives some 
idea of his worth. During the last few 
years he has been captain-secretary 
of Essex, a team with immense po¬ 
tential which has never been reali.sed. 
He has had to make bri(, s without 
.straw, but by his shrewd leadership 
has won and drawn many games 
which otherwise would have been lo.st 

The Australians dislike him be* 
cause he employs their own ruthless 
methods against them: tricks he cer¬ 
tainly did not learn at Dulwich. While 
never dreaming of doing anything in 
the least bit unfair, he takes full ad¬ 
vantage of the rules if things are not 
going his way. 

In the memorable Fourth Test at 
Leeds in 1953 he batted for 4 hours 
and 20 minutes for 38 runs, which 
made Miller grind his teeth in rage. 

In the fourth innings the Austra¬ 
lians were left with one hour and 55 
minutes in which to get 177 runs and 
set about their task with typical vi¬ 
gour and dash. Hutton opened with 
Bedser and Lock in the hope that 
the wicket would take .spin and Lock 
get a few easy wickets. But it didn’t 
pan out like that. Bedser was in one 
of his rare, ineffective moods and 
Lock gave away fours in every over.. 
The runs came at an alarmiqg pace 
and Hutton seemed to lose control 
of the game. 

Delaying Tactics 

With 45 minutes to go and only 66 
runs between them and victory, the 
Australians were rightly jubilant. 
Then Bailey and Edrich went over to 
Hutton and implored him to take 
evasive action. So he put Bailey on 
at one end 

He bowled on the leg stump, not 
wide enough to be called, but wide 
enough not to be hit without danger, 
and closed down the game. What is 
more, he didn’t hasten back to his 
bowling mark with undue dispatch— 
which made the batsmen fume. And 
rightly. 

It wasn’t cricket in the true spirit 
of the game but it was the sort of 
thing the Australians .often did Whevi^ • 


THE BOIL! 

To the Australians, who dubbed him “The Boil”, 
Trevor Bailey^ was a pain in the neck. He was a blorn 
Test match player, a player with the ideal tempera¬ 
ment. 



n 
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in a similar position. But—it was 
strictly within the rules. The same 
thing happened in the final Test at 
the Oval this summer when England 
was malting runs rapidly aqd safely 
and looked like knocking off the 
score. Peter Pollock took excessively 
long to bowl his overs. At one point 
he feigned a limp and rubbed his 
thigh before taking the long trail to 
his mark. He even bent down to tie 
his laces. All signs of injury disap¬ 
peared, however, as he ran feroci¬ 
ously to the wicket to hurl down the 
ball. 

Such delaying tactics should be 
frowned on; but in this instance the 
Australians were merely being given 
a dose of their own nasty-tasting me¬ 
dicine—and they didn't like it. They 
are wonderful cricketers and play the 
hard way; but those who can hand it 
out rarely dislike taking it as well. 
You can’t have it both ways. 

Bailey is a master of the art of 
gamesmanship. In the same Test 
when every minute was precious he 
appealed against the light when 
there was still time for perhaps two 
overs before tea. The umpires con¬ 
ferred, upheld the appeal, and the 
teams trooped into ihc pavilion. The 
Australians have done the same 
thing in the past. 

Out in the middle Miller and Bai¬ 
ley waged open war. Strictly with¬ 
in the rules, of course. 

In a Test at Brisbane, for ins¬ 
tance, Miller v/as batting with un¬ 
usual brilliance even for him and 
had made 49 gloriou.s runs when 
Bailey suddenly switched to leg 


theory and sent down four succes¬ 
sive balls outside Miller's legs. The 
temperamental Miller was hopping 
mad. When the fifth ball was boun¬ 
ced up on the off, he decided to 
show Bailey—so made a wild slash, 
failed to connect properly and drag¬ 
ged the ball on to his stumps. 

The difference between the two 
is that Miller was highly strung and 
easily rattled; and Bailey cool and 
calculating. Miller was the gi eater 
artist but in their duels Bailey 
usually came off best. 

From all this it mustn’t be tho¬ 
ught that Bailey is a bad sports¬ 
man. Far from it. He is one of the 
best in the game; but he and the 
Australians regarded each other as 
natural enemies and neither parly 
asked for, nor expected, any quar¬ 
ter. It added to the spice of the 
Tests! 

Bailey's Test 

In the autumn of 1953 the M.C.C. 
sent a very powerful team to the 
West Indies, where England lost 
the first two Tests, yet levelled the 
series. 

The Test at Sabina Park, Kings¬ 
ton, will always be known as Bai¬ 
ley’s Test. England lost the toss 
and took the field. The wicket was 
perfect, but Sabina is not far from 
the.sea and the morning air was 
humid and heavy. Statham and 
Trueman bowled much too fast to 
be effective, the ball skidding stra¬ 
ight through. The ball was then 
thrown to Bailey who bowled at 


medium pace but moved it so 
alarmingly that in 16 overs he sent 
7 men scuttling to the pavilion for 
34 runs and the side was out for 
a mere 139. The West Indians could 
hardly believe it for in the previ¬ 
ous two Tests WaPicott and the others 
had scored heavily. 

England Replied with 414 (Hut¬ 
ton 205), for the hot sun had dried 
the air and thinned it. In its second 
knock the West Indies made 346, 
leaving England a paltry 72 for vic¬ 
tory, which was knocked off for the 
loss of Gravency. 

Bailey loves a fight; one reason 
why he has been so successful in 
Tests. He should have been born 
in Yorkshire, or in Sydney, Austra> 
lia, and not in Essex where they 
play cricket for fun. 

By any standards he is a great 
cricketer and proved it in 1957 
wlien he made 59 out of 130 against 
Hants in the first innings, and took 
six for 32. In the second innings he 
scored 71 not out. out of 141 and 
took eight for 49; an all-round feat 
bettered on only four occasions 
since cricket started; and then only 
by giants such as W. G. Grace 
George Giffen and Maurice Nichols. 
By that year Bailey had also scored 
1,445 runs in I'ests and taken 212 
wickets, and ranked with Miller, 
Rhodes, Mankad, Lindwall, Noble. 
Tate, Giffen and I. \W. Johnson, as 
an all-rounder. 

'*I hate to lose”, Bailey once 
said. “It gives me a kick to win.” 
That sums up his philosophy. 
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A FLASHRACK TO IMS. TOUR CANDIDATt RRYAN DAVIS MAKES A PINE LEO GLANCE TO INDIA'S CAPTAIN, NARI CONTRACTOR, 
AT OUEEN'S PARK OVAL DURING THE INDIANS' MATCH WITH TRINIDAD ON PERRUARY 2, 1962. THE WICKET-KEEPER IS 

PAROUK ENGINEER. 


T he nucleus of what is expected to 
be the most powerful team 
wearing West Indies cricket blazers 
abroad has been selected, and a furi¬ 
ous battle is now being waged by 
candidates for the remaining eight 
places. 

A few weeks ago, West Indies selec¬ 
tors—all former Test veterans—met 
in Barbados to initiate plans to retain 
the “World Cricket Title” in England 
this summer. The panel comprised Sir 
Frank Worrell, Gerry Gomez, John 
Goddard. Allen Rae and Berkeley 
Gaskin. Some time earlier, the West 
Indies Board had appointed former 
Test captain and opening batsman 
Jeffrey Stollmeyer as Manager and 
GarffeUl Sobers was asked to continue 
his role of skipper. 

Those chosen at the Barbados **con- 
clave” wore professionals and key 
men, Rohan Kanhai, Conrad Hunte, 
Seymour Nurse, Basil Butcher. Lance 
Gibbs, Wesley Hall. Charlie Griffith, 


Lester King and of course, the cap¬ 
tain, Sobers. 

The recall of King, who was in 
Worrell's victorious team that toured 
England in 1963, but failed to win a 
place in the Test sides that vanqui¬ 
shed the Australians here last year, 
settled arguments which were being 
raised in a small circle favouring 
Richard Edwards, a flaxen-haired fast 
medium right arm bowler from Bar¬ 
bados. 

This aspect of the team's make-up 
has been settled; but apart from the 
wicket-keeping issue, where Jackie 
Hendricks and David Allan, who have 
both been on tour—Hendricks to 
Australia in 1960 as Franz Alexan¬ 
der’s under-study; Allan to England 
in 1963, where he was elbowed out of 
the Tests by “baby*’ Deryck Murray— 
seem fairly certain to be the men to 
win a “yes”, most of the positions are 
wide open! 

Two opening batsmen are likely to 
be chosen to support Hunte. These can 


come from Bryan Davis, a correct 
back-foot player who had a splendid 
'Pest debut, again.st the Aussies last 
year, hitting fifties in his first Test at 
Port-Of-Spain and sharing in a West 
Indies record With Hunte in the 
Fourth Test at Bridgetown; Joey 
Carew, a punishing left-hander who 
has bounced back into the running 
by hitting two centuries and a fifty 
in successive innings in the current 
Trials in preparation for the all-im¬ 
portant Inter-Regional senes after 
which the final selections for England 
will be made and Easton McMorris. a 
dour, sound right-hand Jamaican whr 
fell out of form when the Aus.sie.s 


By BRUNELL JONES 


came to the Caribbean but has since 
been keeping step with form and runs. 

Here, the race is wide open with 
slight odds on the Trinidad pair, 
Davis and Carew who. incidentally, 
play for the same club in local cricket 
tournamcnls. 

Much the same “fight’’ is on for pla¬ 
ces as lower-order batsmen: Peter 
Lashley. who fell out of form and 
favour after his visit to Australia 
with Worrell in 1960-61: Charles 
Davi.^ a younger brother of Bryan 
Davis—a tall, upstanding right-han¬ 
der who has won repeated praise from 
Worrell and other Test-tried pundits; 
Joe Solomon, many-time sheet-anchor 
of the West Indies batting; Teddy 
Griffith, an aggressive left-hand bats¬ 
man (he is a son of former W.L Test 


TKe side that journeys to England to defend West Indies’ 
newly-'won championship title will be^says the author^ 

AS TOUGH 
AS NAILS! 
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bowler, Herman Griffith) who, un¬ 
lucky not to be called to make his 
Test debut against the Australians, 
was in the list of names for the “tour 
that wasn’t” against India and Pakis* 
tan last year!; and Steve Camacho, a 
bespectacled bank clerk, who in his 
last year at college (1965) hit the 
Australians for a century when they 
tilted with British Guiana Colts in 
Georgetown in April. 

Lance Gibbs* spinning finger has, 
from time to time, been a source of 
worry to West Indian skippers and 
team-managers—at home, as well as 
on tour. This summer’s programme, 
which spans from April to September. 


can be a big trot for the linchpin of 
the World (Champion’s spin depart¬ 
ment, Sobers* ability to astonish the 
Gods of cricket, notwithstanding. .! 

The Inter-Regional series, some¬ 
thing of a parallel to the County cham¬ 
pionship, Ranji Trophy, Currie Cup, ^ 
Pakistan's '‘big games” and Plunkett * 
Championship, is sure to come up 
with answers to these complex ques¬ 
tions. Complex, because, even this 
early—as players are swinging into 
the final stages of preparation lor the 
'‘Regional Derby”—th" names most 
talked about at the moment by the 
game’s prognosticators are Bryan 
Davis, Carew. wicket-keepers, Hend¬ 


ricks and AHati, Rodriguez, Teddy 
Griffith, AH and Charlie Davi.s. 

Hardly a word is being heard of 
Tony White, the Barbadian who 
wears rimless spectacles, bowls right 
arm medium seamor.s, fields splendid¬ 
ly and bats with refreshing a.ssur- 
ance when things look murky; and 
Rawie Brancker. a left-arm bowler 
who, it is said, was in the Hst of 
players who wore chosen for that III- 
fiiied Indian tour 

Whatever happens, one . thing 
certain, the side which journey.s to 
England to defend West Indies’ newly- 
won Championship title will bo as 
lough has nails. 
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tAMANATNAN KRISHNAN. 
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Victor over Santana and Ralston this 
season, and Ishiguro. 

These matches and many others 
sharpened Mukerjea’s game consider* 
ably. But best of all he came to the 
Asian confident that his ground 
strokes could stand up to the wither* 
ing pace and severity of Krishnan 
from the baseline. Forever it will be 
argued that Mukerjea might never 
have made the winners’ circle had not 
Krishnan been handicapped by a dam¬ 
aged playing wrist, which acted up in 
the match against Mukerjea in the 
Asian singles final. 

More Mential? 

Krishnan came to Calcutta early 
because he had a exhibition commit¬ 
ment to fulfil in the coalfield areas of 
Bengal. On his return, from this week¬ 
end jaunt, he complained that his 
wrist was bothering him. He had ear¬ 
lier developed a cyst over a delicate 
tendon of his wrist, while playing the 
Caribbean circuit last year. 

Since then off and on, his wrist has 
acted up, requiring medical treat¬ 
ment. Krishnan went to Orissa to play 
in the State championships but short¬ 
ly on ariival there he decided not to 
take part. Oddly enough, however, he 
played an exhibition match against 
Prcmjit Lall and from there flew down 
to Madras to have his wrist attended 
to by his own doctor. 

At this stage there were many wor¬ 
ried frowns at the Calcutta South 
Club that Krishnan might not return 
to take part in the Asian. Everybody, 
however, breathed a sigh of relief 
when Krishnan sent a telegram de¬ 
claring that he was coming to play. 

During the early round and upto the 
semi-finals he declared that his wrist 
was standing up fine to the strain of 
playing. This brings me to a personal 
view that Krish’s wrist trouble has 
become more mental than physical. 

Take his semi-final match again.st 
Metreveli, the Russian No. 2, foish- 
nan took the first two sets (6-2, 6-4). 


A'sian Tennis 

THE END OF AN ERA! 


I T had to happen some time. The 
Krishnan regime has ended. Fron*. 
1953 to 1965 he was the dictator of 
Indian tennis, unbeaten by an Indian 
on the Indian circuit. But nobody can 
rule forever. Some day, somewhere 
he had to be overthrown. 

The day was January 2, 1966. The 
place, Calcutta South Club. The event, 
the Asian lawn tenni.*^ championships 
And the rebel Jaideep Mukerjea, the 
new Crown Prince of Indian tennis 
The 1966 Asian had a poor over¬ 
seas entry. The Championships look' 
ed like being the dullest in years. 
Now, it will be remembered forever. 
1966 on the Indian sporting calendai 
will be the year Krishnan fell 

And, he fell with a thundering 
cra^. Whipped in 72 minutes for a 


stunning straight-set defeat of 4-6. 
3-6, 2*61 It was almost unbelievable 
But there it was, Krishnan, hammer¬ 
ed and beaten by the brilliance of 
Mukerjea’s tennis. 

Brilliant Shots 

There can be no getting away from 
the fact that Mukerjea is a vastly im¬ 
proved player. He came to the Asian 
confident that he could take on Krish¬ 
nan this year. He took him, as he pre¬ 
dicted, and swept through the cham¬ 
pionships without dropping a set. 

Twelve months is a long span in 
the time-log of an improving player. 
During that period Mukerjea worked 
hard with solid victories abroad over 
Couder. Barnes, Stolle, Fox and Pi- 
mental and those blood and sweat 
Davis Cup triumphs against Gisbcrl. 


By HUGH SWEENEY 

He was down 2-5 in the third. He won 
it at 8-6, playing so many of his bril¬ 
liant wristy shots. That wrist did not 
act up then because he had not the 
slightest doubt that he would be the 
victor. 

Not so against Mukerjea. He had 
observed for himself the improvement 
in Mukerjea's game. He said to me 
before the championships that Muker¬ 
jea had vastly improved^ playing fine 
attacking tennis. 

And in that first set, with Mukerjea 
playing watchful, smooth attacking 
tennis, hitting his ground shots, parti¬ 
cularly a whipped top-spin backhand 
that dazzled, and with such brilliance 
Krishnan must have realised that this 
meeting, third in an Asian final, was 
going to be no picnir* 








■■>; ^ 1 ^:; ■ :,:L:; ' :v^,, 


determination. Hard after being 
so long at the top. Next, 
courage to forget about that wrist. 
Now, he might not have the 
stomach, the will, and the desire 
to climb back into the saddle. Let% 
face what has tennis got to offer Kri- 
shnan any more. Nothing. He has 
plucked the best plums that he could. 
All that's left Is the arduous road 
back. f?adly, in sport there is seldom 
a comeback. 

After the Asian. Krishnan had his 
wrist examined by two eminent Cal¬ 
cutta doctors. And went to the Na¬ 
tional under .strict medical care. 

The Asian took some time to warm¬ 
up. The early rounds had little to 
ufter but provided opportunities to put 
the foreign visitors under a micros¬ 
cope. The Russians—Alexander Met- 
reveli, T. Kakulia, junior champion, 
and Miss Tiiu Soome, women's na¬ 
tional title holder,—take their tennis 
most seriously. 

They put in a lot of hard training. 
Roughly, they spent about three hours 
on court daily before the champion¬ 
ships started. Miss Tiiu Soome will be 
extremely hard to beat on the Indian 
circuit. In the Asian she won three 
titles, women's singles, doubles and 
mixed (in partnership with Metreveli) 


Continued on page 13 
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and this result couici possibly be re¬ 
peated again on the tour. She hits a 
good length ball particularly cross- 
court. She Tnight have a rather cramp¬ 
ed forehand style but it is effective. 
Best of all, she moves very fast on 
court and is not afraid to come to the 
net, where .she volleys solidly. 

Only the American girl, Miss Carole 
Prosen. who lost the Aslan final in 
a three-set battle (3-6, 6-1, 1-6), might 
challenge her supremacy on the Jn- 
dian circuit. 

What of Metreveli? The outstand¬ 
ing factor of this quite-spoken, cheer¬ 
ful Russian is his iron-fitness. A five- 
set match to him is a lark^He believes 
in really belting the ball Hard. JHn 
plays everything in a hard wa^. 
Quick on his feet, he keeps coming in 
on a severe power game, playini, 
serve and volley to the hilt. It was 
only faith in himself and these tactics 
ihat pulled him through a long five- 
.sct match against Premjit Lall in the 
quarter-finals, with a score of 2-6, 3-6. 
6-3, 7-5, 8-6 in his favour Yes, ho 
pulled back from two sets down, 
never tiring, .serving at full-power, a 
flatish, high-kicking delivery, through¬ 
out. 

Only superioi- tennis will extinguish 
the fire that burns in Metreveli. Still 
young, 21, Metreveli will probably go 
places. His brand of tennis reminded 
both Lall and I^Tukerjea of Laver be¬ 
fore he ucrioeied that masterly con¬ 
trol. 

Clay Court Record 

Kakulia, the jozuor, will whip any¬ 
body in his age group—18—in the 
country. He. too. believes in a serve 
and volley game- and was the only 
man who came closest to taking a 
.set off Mukerjea, with a 2-6, 8-10. 5-7. 
defeat in their round meeting. 

Cheerful, happy-go-lucky W. "Billy*' 
Alvares, will be a terror when he 
gets on to a hard court. He has a 
great clay court record but was never 
at home on the fast South Club sur¬ 
face. He keeps deftly pushing the ball 
back, always of a good length, for¬ 
cing errors and on bard court he must 
be a favourite to win. 

A joy to watch, a graceful stylist is 
Nick “the Greek”, Kalogeropoulos. 
With a near-perfect service action. 
Kalogeropoulos, linguist in four lan¬ 
guages, has a disconcerting backhand, 
deeply angled volleyi;, and a fantastic 
reach. There’s nobody to touch him in 
stretching. Bound to improve on the 
lour, as he did not pul in much prac¬ 
tice in Calcutta. Put out of the tourna¬ 
ment by Jaideep Mukerjea in straight 
sets—4-6, 4-6, 4-6—but has twice 
beaten the Indian abroad. 

The Japane.se, Watanabe and Ishi- 
guro, look improved players. Ishiguro 
more sharp on his volleys, while Wat¬ 
anabe hits a fantastic forehand. On 
hard court, where he will have more 
time to run around his backhand. i 
Watanabe will not be a push-over. On 
the contrary, he will be a man to be 
feared. Quick to the net, like his team¬ 
mate, Watanabe, needs to sharpen his 
volleying a little more. 

There was a major sensation in the 
championships. And. it was the talk 


of the week. Mukerjea and Lail, the 
Davis Cup pair, crashed to a sensatio¬ 
nal defeat in their quarter-final match. 
Their victors were the unsung Ben¬ 
gal pair of Shy am Kfinotra and Vinay 
Dhawan. The latter won in four sets. 
6-4, 6-4, 1*6, 8-6. The match was 
played over two days, bad light leav¬ 
ing Lall and Mukerjea down two sets 
td one on the first day. The pressure 
was on them. They had to take the 
fourth set to stay alive in the match 

But Dhawan and Minotra, who real¬ 
ly played consistently well, serving 
and volleying sharply throughout, 
were not going to allow the big chance 
to slip through their fingers. Wit!: 
Minotra, safe on his backhand, a very, 
very cultured shot and Dhawan not 
al all erratic, Lall and Mukerjea were 
in trouble. 

The games went with service. The 
first signs of tension came from Lall 
and Mukerjea. Errors crept into their 
volleying. Minotra and Dhawan stood 
firm. The end came in the 14th game; 
Lall dropped his serve. 

But in the very next round Dhawan 
and M!inotra came down to earth 
Beaten in four sets by the Japanese 
Davis Cuppers. Watanabe and Ishi- 


l? 

guro. Krisbnan and Kumar sneaked 
past Alvares and Kalogeropoulos in a 
long-five set match but quit in the 
final after leading the Japanese 4-6, 
6-3, 3-2 This was the score when bad 
light stopped play on New Year’s Day 
The match was to have continued the 
next day, after Krishnan’s final, but 
Krishnan decided that he was in no 
condition to play 

So, another Asian has come and 
gone. It started with the background 
of being quickly forgotten. Now, it 
will not fade with time—the year 
Mukerjea beat Krishnan. 

Mukerjea’s international stock has 
soared. Even before his triumph over 
Krishnan he has been invited to tour 
the Caribbean circuit. It could be the 
ino.st important tour of his career 
Just 23, Mukerjea has started to move 
tenniswisc. Nothing should hold him 
back fronn playing the Caribbean cir¬ 
cuit. There he will be up against most 
of the world’s best players and the 
tour would ensure that he would be 
playing tennis continually for some¬ 
thing like eight months this yeai. 
because after the Caribbean it is the 
Continent and Wimbledon. 

He must go The AILTA must re 
lease him. 


Inspired by the 20th Century-Fox colourful productiow. 
*THE SOUND OF MUSIC', now running at the Regal. 
Bombay, The Bank of India Ltd. announces a PICTURE- 
COLOURING CONTEST, open FW MIIMCV fTOI 

MK n. 
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Entry-fgrms avallabla at aff 
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Regal Cfnama, Bombay. 
CLOSING DATE> 

28th February, 1866. 
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T.D.KANSARA. General Manager^ 
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R f'.HlSHNAN, who dominated 
• Indian tennis from 1953 for 12 
years, the longest reign of any In¬ 
dian in our country, has been order¬ 
ed rest by his doctors and will not 
play for two or thrti months more 
This followed the injury he sustain¬ 
ed in the final of the Asian tennis 
championships in Calcutta on Janu¬ 
ary 2 when he surprisingly lost in 
straight sets to J. Mukerjea. Krish¬ 
na n, who returned to Madras in the 
third week of January after with¬ 
drawing from the National cham¬ 
pionships in Delhi, told me that his 
playing forearm was giving pain 
and he would be out of tennis for at 
least 10 weeks. This pathetic, offi. 
cial statement about his condition 
will cause deep regret in the tennis 
world and I am sure his admirers 
would join me in praying that his 
playing hand wt»uld be returning to 
normal ere long. 


Poignant Sight 

1 am reminded, in this conficc- 
tion, of the sad incident in the 1962 
Wimbledon when Krishnan had to 
retire due to an ankle injury 
against John Fraser. But the pre¬ 
sent injury looks more serious, 
coming close on the cyst which he 
has been suffering from and foi 
which he had just begun treatment 

Krishnan told me that successive 
Davis Cup commitments and the 


ANAND AMRITARAJ, THE NEW NATIONAL 
JUNIOR TENNIS CHAMPION. 


me, has scored a meritorious 
triumph in the National champion* 
ships in Delhi, winning the National 
liiiiior title in his very first attempt. 
.\nand is the second Madrasi to win 
the National junior crown after 
Krishnan and has emulated him by 
annexing the worthy title before 
completing 14 years of age. (He 
completes 14 in March next). Krish¬ 
nan, who hit the headlines in 1950 
winning the Stanley Cup in the Lo¬ 
yola tournament in September, the 
first schoolboy 1o do so, secured the 
National junior trophy on Decem¬ 
ber 30 that year in Calcutta beating 
Niaz Khan easily at 6-3, 6-1 and ten 
days later won the All-India Hard 
Court title in Bombay. He was 13 
years eight months old then. Fif¬ 
teen years later Anand Amritaraj 
has brought the junior crown back 
1o Madras (Krishnan held it for 
Ihree years) beating S. Mukerjea of 
Bengal in easy straight sets on Ja¬ 
nuary 16. His be.st victory was in 
the semi-final against G. Misra, the 
i.dl and hard-hitting son of Sumant 
C . Misra, the former Indian Davis 
Cup captain, beating him in the de¬ 
cider at 7-5 after having lost the 
first. Earlier, Anand eliminated 
Shambunath Misra, the youngest of 
the well-known Mi ra brothers of 
Hyderabad, thus avenging a defeat 
sustained just a week before in the 
(^••ntral India tournament in Alla¬ 
habad. Anand's success was all the 
more creditable as it was his only 
second tournament for the season 


Tennis Topics 



By K. S. NARASlMHAN 


Asian did not permii the requisite 
rest during treatment for cyst, 
which was caused as a result of a 
ten-year-old injury. As I had al¬ 
ready mentioned, he had to begin 
treatment as early as possible after 
return from Barcelona. He began 
his campaign for retaining the 
A.sian title in Calcutta after Christ¬ 
mas and felt pain in the semi-final 
against Melrevch. the hard-hitting 
Russian. Aftci a break of one day 
he played the final against Muker¬ 
jea on January 2 and near about 4- 
all in the first set, he suddenly felt 
excruciating pain, but carried on 
till the end of the match, w^hich he 
lost in three sets. Dr. S. Rajan, the 
Madras tennis official, who was 
watching the match, told me that 
easy returns from the Indian ace’s 
racquet would not go right, a poig¬ 
nant sight for tho.^e who were ac. 
ciistomed to the touch artiste’s cha¬ 
racteristic consistency. 

After the match Knshneun pro- 

to a specialist 


w'here it was found that he had a 
torn ligament in the forearm sus¬ 
pected to be an accentuation of the 
cy.st and began intensive physio¬ 
therapy treatment which he continu¬ 
ed for nearly 10 days before going 
to Delhi for the National after skip 
ping the Central India tournament 
In Delhi, he played one round but 
could not play the next and had to 
w'ithdraw. 

On his return to Madras, Krish¬ 
nan told me that he was continuing 
to experience pain, which grew in¬ 
tense if he attempted to carry any¬ 
thing heavy. He regretfully can¬ 
celled his engagements for the rest 
of the Indian season and is under¬ 
going treatment under expert 
hands. 


• • • 


Anand Amritaraj, the Don Bosco 
school-boy, product of the Madras 
State Association's coaching sche- 


and that too on grass after a whole 
season in Madras on hard courts, in 
which he had had an excellent re¬ 
cord, reaching the Stanley Cup final 
(the second schoolboy to play the 
final) and being a member of the 
winning Farm House Club team in 
the Madras league championship 
.'^part from good wins in senior open 
events, Amritaraj plays a fast at¬ 
tacking game, serving, driving and 
volleying powerfully and has im¬ 
proved his smash latterly in which 
department he was deficient early 
in the season. With his calm tem¬ 
perament and good strokes he is 
bound to progress well and I wi^ 
him all success. 

Rabi Venkatesan, the Madras No. 
l. did well to score a sensational 
victory in the National doubles 
wMth S. S. Misra as partner, elimi¬ 
nating the renowned Davis Cup pair 
of Premjit Lall and J. Mukerjea 
before losing in the semifinal to the 
eventual winners, Naresh Kumar 
and S. P, Misra 
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well-balanced food 
for your baby’s healthy growth 


AMTJL CONTAINS: Protein — to build body tissues. Carbohydrate 
and fat — for energy, weight increase. Calcium and phosphorus — 
for strong teeth, sturdy bones. Iron—for healthy blood, jm'vcntion of 
anaemia. Vitamin A—for keen eyesight, smooth skin. Vitamin 
li, —for strong nerves, toning of heart muscles. Vitajnin Hj for a 
healthy mouth. Vitamin B^—for muscular relaxation. Vitamin 
C—h)r greater resistance to infection, prevention of scurvy. Vitamin 
I.)—for warding off rickets, ensuring healthy bones and teeth. 

Niacinamide — for digestion. »So good i'or your baby! 

(AhuiImilk food, made from fresh milk, 
contains the 7 VITAMINS VOUR BABV NEEDS 
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championships. Chaiya lifted 209*/4 
lb. in the pie.ss, 2001 lb. jji the snatch 
and went on to Ins record-breaking 
feat of 270 Jb. in the clean and jerk 
hi Ins second attempt for a total of 
088i 1b. 

Bus driver Chaiya wlm is a father 
of three ^^irls also rewrote bis own 
SEAP record of (ilO ]h. In 1950 at 
Rangoon. Ih' relahicd his crown in 
1981 at Bangkok. 

In Asian Rankings 

Early joy that Malaysians had 
bettered live* Asian marks did not 
hist long when it was pointed out 
some days later that the Internatio- 


THAILAND'S CHAIYA SUCHINORA HAD 
THE DISTINCTION OF IMPROVING ON A 
WORLD RECORD WHEN HE TOOK 
PART IN THE FLYWEIGHT CLASS (WEIGHT- 
LIFTING). CHAIYA IS FLANKED BY CHIT 
TIN (BURMA. SECOND) AND CHUA WENO 
WOO (MALAYSIA. THIRD). 


nal Amateur AthU‘tii* Federation has 
rei()gnj.s('d the alhlelie meet at Ja¬ 
karta as an inteiriational meet al¬ 
though it r(‘fused to n'eognise the 
C^itmes as the Fourth Ciam(‘s in the 
.serie.s. So the records established 
at Jakarta were accepted as Asian 
hosts. 

Mani JegaLhesan, the only Malay¬ 
sian athlete to hold a place in Asian 
rankings la d year through the dis¬ 
tinction of his 20.9 sec. run and a 
berth in the Tokyo Olympics 200 
rneti'es sorni-fitials, is now joint'd by 
his Olympic team males R. Subra- 


S.E.A.P. Games 


Thailand to the 


Fore ! 


The Third South East Peninsular (SEAP) Games staged at Kuala Lumpur was 
a tremendous success from all points of view. The meet ako proved the big- 

gest-ever in the series. 


A TOTAL of l,.?5h competitors from 
seven countrie.s—Burma, Cam¬ 
bodia. Laos, Singapore, Thailand. 
Viet Nam and Malaysia,—look part 
in the week-long Third South East 
Peninsular Games held at Kuala 
Lumpur, the Malaysian capital 
Thirty-seven new SEAP records 
were establLshed. Of these six im¬ 
proved on Asian Games figures and 
one shattered a world mark Athle¬ 
tics and swimming, the glamour 
events of any sport gathering, brou¬ 
ght a spate of new marks and times 
and a matter of great pride for the 
host country was the two Asian 
marks and 16 SEAP records by Ma¬ 
laysia's track and field stars. 

There was no doubt about the 
Thai superiority which made 


By NEVILLE D’CRUZ 

it the unolTicial champion of the Game:-;. 
It won 38 gold niednl.s, 22 silver 
and 35 bron/,e. Malay-’in followed 
with 33-35-29. Singapore was third 
with 26-23-27 Thailand had a major- 
share of gold medals in tennis, 
judo, cycling, shooting and boxing. 
It also did well at swimming, bas¬ 
ketball, badminton and football. 

Malaysia’s power lay in its track 
and field men and women, badmin¬ 
ton and table tenni.s. It too had a 
good all round contingent. 

The SEAP Games v.as put on the 
world sporting map when thirty- 
year-old Chaiya Sukchinda of Thai¬ 
land .smashed the world flyweight 
record of 264VS2 lb. held by a Rus¬ 
sian for the clean and jerk when he 
lifted 270 lb. in the weight-lifting 


maniam, Nashatar Singh and M. 
Rajamani in the Asian ranking lists. 

Jega himself did not lhi.s year 
ri.se to the level of his Olympic year 
form but hi.s SEAP Game.s 10.5 see. 
in the 100 metres and 21.3 sec. for 
the 200 moires keep him among the 
lop Aslan sprinters. Japan’s Hideo 
Tijima, credited with a 10 sec. ruri 
last year, is the better man over 
the short sprint but Jega undoubt¬ 
edly is »ho Jasicsl Asian over 200 
metre.s by a good stride or two. 

Even though Subramaniam’s 800 
metres in 1:51.5 and his 1,500 metres 
in 3:55.5 and Nashatar Singh’s 234 
ft. 91 in. with the javelin were bet¬ 
ter than the 1958 Asian Games re- 

Cont/nuod on next poge 





R. SUMAMANIAM (RIGHT) OF MAUYSIA, RIFS THAIUNO'S NIRON RENIUVARARB IN 
THE 800 METRES. THE WINNH AISO WON THE UOO METRES. 


S.E.A.P. GAMES 

Continued from previous page 

cords, they are not Asian best per¬ 
formances. Japan’s Morimoto ran 
the 800 metres in 1:50.6 at the Ja¬ 
karta Games in 1962, and at the 
same Games India’s Mohinder Singh 
clocked 3:48.6 for the 1,500 metres 
and Japan’s T. Miki threw the jave¬ 
lin 244 ft. in. 

Malaysia’s greatest victory was 
in the 1,600 metres relay. Its time 
of 3 min. 12.2 sec. took 7.4 sec. off 
the Malaysian SEAP record of 1961 
and was also faster than the Asian 
Games record of 3:13.9. With Ma¬ 
laysia’s great potential it is pos¬ 
sible that the quartet will be able 
to do well below 3:10 to place them 
in world class. Its runners are Jega- 
thesan, A. S. Nathan, Karu Selva- 
ratnam and Asir Victor. 

Jega bettered the 200 metres 
sprint Asian Games record of 21.6 
when he returned 21.3. 

A heart-warming performance 
was given by M. Rajamani of Ma¬ 
laysia. This 20-year-old school-tea¬ 
cher came very close to Asian 
standard and can even be the best 
in the 200, 400 and 800 metres in 
the Asian at Bangkok. She ran the 
200 in 25.5, the 400 in 56.5 and the 
800 in 2:15.1. She has tremendous 
scope for improvement. The Asian 
best at the Tokyo Olympics was 
57.1 for 400 metres by Japan’s K. 
lOgawa and 2:18.6 for 800 metres 
* by Japan's M. Fusaki. 

.The newly-independent State of 
^^IhgApore swept the board at swim¬ 


ming. It had a galaxy of stars 
winning 18 of the 30 events. Most 
of their victories were in new 
SEAP Games times and close to 
Asian Games standards. 

Singapore’s pride was 11-year-old 
Patricia Chan who bagged eight 
golds, an achievement perhaps un¬ 
equalled at an international meet¬ 
ing. But Pat, a hard-working and 
dedicated swimmer, has a long way 
to* go before she can reach Olympic 
level. And this is not beyond her 
ability. Pat who had been tagged 
the “Golden Girl of the SEAP 
Games” has set her immediate 
sights on the Asian Games at Bang¬ 
kok this December. 

Tan Thuan Heng, the 17-year-old 
five-gold winner from Singapore also 
impressed. He is another youngster 
with a bright future. 

Good Entertainment 

Overjoyed at this overwhelming 
success, Singapore swim officials 
have already started a systematic 
training scheme to put their young¬ 
sters in top shape for Bangkok 
They could be a threat to Japanese 
supremacy. 

Thai and Burmese swimmers also 
caught the eye with some fast times. 

The boxers as usual went hammet 
and tongs and provided capacity 
crowds with first-class entertain¬ 
ment. The Thais and Cambodians 


NASHATAR SINGH, MAUYSIA^ GOiD 
HORE IN THE JAVRIN AT THE ASIAN 
GAMES IN RANGKOK. 
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Stole the show with Burma also. in 
the picture. 

Cambodia and Thailand won three 
golds each. Burma collected two 
and Malaysia one. The Malaysian 
win came from Terrance Stahlmann 
in the welter-weight class. He was 
hit below the belt and won on a 
disqualification in the second round 
against Thailand's Vi-Ratana Vi-Ha- 
Raks, Cambodia's Sun Soth was a 
most popular winner when he 
fought it out toe-to-toe with Thai¬ 
land's Annuay Phodisawast in the 
lightweight final. The Cambodian 
won on points. 

In another slugging bout for the 
iightwelter title, Khien Soeum of 
Cambodia won a close decision 
from Thailand's Nivom Prasertsom. 

The Thais showed their superiority 
at tennis in no uncertain terms. 
They won six of the seven gold 
medals. They also scooped five ^sil¬ 
ver medals. The other gold went to 
Viet Nam's Vo Van Thanh and Luu 
Hoang Due who scored a sunrise 
6-3, 8-6 victory over the Thai pair 
Somparn Champisri and Seri Cha- 
^uchinda in the men's doubles final. 

Seri Charuchinda, the Thai cham¬ 
pion, was toppled by team-mate, 
Sompam Champisri 6-3, 2-6, 7-5 in 
the men's singles final. This was 
their seventh meeting and Seri had 
won the previous six in straight sets. 
Seri and Mrs. M. L. Karalakshana 
won the mixed doubles gold beating 
fellow^^ais, Somparn and S. Klam- 
sobuti 6-2, 6-1. 

The medal winners in the order 
of men's singles, doubles, women's 
singles, doubles and mixed doubles 
were: Gold: S. Champisri, Vo Van 
Thanh and Luu Hoang Due, Miss P. 
Sudasawasdi (Thai), Miss C. Pintha- 
non and Miss S. Klamsobuti (Thai), 
Seri and Mrs. Karalakshana; Silver: 
S. Charuchinda, Champsri and Cha¬ 
ruchinda, Miss Klamsobuti, Mrs. C. 
Karalakshana and Miss Sudsawasdi, 
Champisri and Miss Klamsobuti; 
Bronze: Luu Hoang Due, Sarin Os¬ 
man and T. S. Kim (S'pore), BAiss 
Nguyen Thi Giok (Vietnam), Mrs. 
Claire Cheah and Mrs. Lim Ewe 
Law (Malaysia), Chamsomone and 
Madame Le Norindr (Laos). 

Laos gained one of its only two 
medals in the whole Games when 
the Malaysian pair, Mrs. Audrey Oh 
and Moses Lee, gave a walkover 
to Chamsomone and Madame Lee 
Norindr in the mixed doubles. 

Malaysis’s Sigh of Belief 

In the last few years Malaysians 
were concerned over the drop in their 
iMidminton standards. The once all- 
conquering Malayans struck a bad 
patch suffering defeats at several in¬ 
ternationals including the Thomas 
Cup. The recent success of Khanna 
and Goel in the Asian and other in¬ 
ternationals held in India did provide 
aome rethinking in Malaysian bad¬ 
minton Circles. 

But there was relief and big hopes 
for the future when Mhlaysia fouad 
it was still best in South-East Asia. 
H bagged live medale to Thal- 


men's team and women's doubles 
events. 

The Malaysian No. 1 Tan«Aik Hu¬ 
ang, who did not go to India for the 
Asian meet because of studies, showed 
good form and so did Yew Cheng Hoe. 
The world's top doubles pair, Tan Yee 
Khan and Ng Boon Bee were as bril¬ 
liant as ever. Malaysia won the men's 
team gold with a 3-2 win over the 
Thais. 'The women’s team title weni 
to Thailand beating Malaysia 3-2. 

Placings in the individual cham¬ 
pionships were: Men's singles: 1. Tan 
Aik Huang, 2. Sangob (Thai). 3. Soon 
Chai (Thai); Men’s doubles: 1. Ng 
Boon Bee and Tan Yee Khan, 2. Na- 
rong and Raphi, 3. Aik Huang and 
Yew Cheng Hoe; Women's singles: J. 
Rosalind Singha Ang (MaD, 2. Sumol 
Chunklum (Thai), 3. Teoh Siew 
Yong; Women’s doubles: 1. Pratung 
Pattabongs and Achara Pattabongs; 



M. RAJAMUNI, MALAYSIA'S RtOMISINQ 
WOMAN, RUNNER, WHO IS EXPECTED TO 
DO WEU IN THE 200, 400 AND 000 
METRES AT AANOKOK. 


Mixed doubles: 1. Boon Bee and Siew 
Yong, 2. Yee Khan and Rosalind 
Singha, 3. Raphi and Sumol. 

In Table Tennis 

The men's individual table tennis 
gold medal went to Cambodia’.s Yang 
Chho Nam who beat team-mate Khan 
Bou 12-21, 21-18, 21-17, 15-2J and 

21-19. 

Malaysia’s Ong Mei Mei won two 
golds at table tennis. She beat Tan 
Sok Cheng of Cambodia 21-18, 21-11 
and 21-11 in the women’s singles final. 
She then teamed up with Ooi Cheow 
Seah for the doubles title defeating the 
Viet Namese Vu Tuong Qanh and 
Vuong My Ha 21-18. 21-13 and 22-20. 

Cambodia won the second table ten¬ 
nis gold when Khan Bou and Tan Sok 
Cheng beat Thailand's K. Surasak and 
T. Vilai 21-15, 21-13. 21-7 in the mix¬ 
ed doubles. 

Viet Nam worn the men's doubles 
title. Huynh Van Ngoc and Tran 
Thanh Duong beat Cambodians Yang 
Choo Nam and Tan Serey 21-18, 15-21, 
21-19 and 21-6. 

VM Nam aiao won the men's team 


while Cambodia became the first win¬ 
ner of the women's title. 

Favourites Burma and Thailand 
played 100 minutes of thrilling foot¬ 
ball for a 2-2 draw in the final to be 
joint champion. It was a fair result to 
an evenly-contested game. 

Thailand took a 1-0 lead at half¬ 
time with a goal Jby Praderm (36th 
min.). Soon after the start of the se¬ 
cond-half Vichit increased Thailand’s 
lead. Burma fought back bravely and 
was rewarded with two goals, scored 
by Aung Khin in the 60th and 68th 
minute. 

Thai Superiority 

South Viet Nam took the bronze 
medal when it beat Malaysia 2-0. Ma¬ 
laysian footbaU revealed its depths a1 
the Games. Although coached by the 
well-known German roach Otto West- 
pal, the host country and gold winner 
at Rangoon gave a moFi unimpressive 
and disappointing show. 

Singapore was the other team in the 
football competition which was run on 
the double knock-out system. 

Six Singapore football internationals 
including National team captain Quah 
Kim Swee, have since been dropped 
from the State team because of alleg¬ 
ed gross behaviour and insubordina¬ 
tion at the SEAP Games. National 
coach Choo Seng Quee who accompa¬ 
nied the Singapore footballers to Kua¬ 
la Lumpur has been relieved of his 
Job. Choo was charged with not fol- 
iDWlRg the manager’s instructions and 
inciting resentment and indiscipline 
among the members of the team. 

Cambodia won the men’s volleyball 
gold from Viet Nam in the final. The 
Burmese took the women's prize with 
Thailand in second place. Thailand 
claimed the basketball gold while 
Cambodia surprised by taking the sil¬ 
ver. Malaysia was the bronze medal¬ 
list. 

The Malaysian women cagers trium¬ 
phed in the women's event with an 
easy 71-53 win over Thailand. Singa¬ 
pore had the bronze. 

The Games was declared open by 
the King of Malaysia at the Merdeka 
Stadium where the athletics, football 
and some cycling events were staged. 
The Games Oath was taken by 19- 
year-old schoolgirl Mudlifah Yusof on 
behalf all the competitors. This un¬ 
precedented move caught the fancy 
of the visiting teams. 

The King also declared the Games 
close. The Malaysian Deputy Prime 
Minister and President of the Third 
SEAP Games Federation and Chair¬ 
man of the Organising Council. Tun 
Abdul Razak bin Husain expressed his 
“warm thanks and deep appreciation” 
to the many thousands of sportsmen 
and women, officials, organisations 
and well-wishers who had helped to 
make the Games a great success. 

The Malaysians received high praise 
for the first-class organisation and run¬ 
ning of the Games. Food and accom- 
mo^tion were at par with the best in 
the world and the facilities provided 
were excellent. Chefs of Missions of 
visiting teams commented very favou¬ 
rably at the incident-free Games and 
wonderful treatment they had receiv¬ 
ed throughout their stay in Kuala 
Ummxtnr 
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I T was Autumn, 1960. P'or the fir.st 
lirno in 30 years the Germans 
had no deeathJon ath'eios of inter¬ 
national class, and the soh? hope 
was the 19-year old Mambur^for, 
Manfred Ilock. IJcjwever, he manag¬ 
ed to ^;ain only lOlh place in the 
Rome OIym})i(‘s; hc' .shf»wed p,(Jod 
potential but afipeared still some¬ 
what inexfx-rieneed to carry on the 
^real traditiofi of Gcnmiany in the 
f^ruellin^^ 10 events. 

Fiver since Hans-lleinrich Sievert 
.s(M a world r(‘coid in 1934 and w'on 
the Mui‘opc*an title the same year, 
Germany had nev(n failt'd to produce 
/.iood d(-‘cathlon men, and in the 1956 
Olympic Gaines in Melbourne ano¬ 
ther 19-year-old, Martin Lauer, had 
aehi<‘ved fifth place, closely folhiw- 
ed py the East German, Walter Mei¬ 


er, sixth. In only his fourth-ever 
decathlon in 1959, Lauer, who had 
set a world record Cur 110m hurdles 
the previous month, .scort'd 7,955 pts. 
(7,(;45 an the tables now in force). 
This was then the lourth best total 
ever achieved and in the eour.se of 
th(' event he ran 100m with a fol- 
lowint^ wmd in 10 2 sc'c. and covered 
the 110m hiirdU's a^ain.st the wind 
in 13 i> sec. The.^e linu's hav(' still 
not betMi excelled by any athlete in 
decathlon campctiiion. 

New Hope 

At tile 1960 Rome Olympics Lauer 
competed only in tiu- hurdles and 
the relay, but his lon^.'-lcrm oL)j(‘c- 
tive was Ih.e 1964 deealhloii in Tok¬ 
yo 1 am qiine cin lain that he would 
have achieved threat thiiq^s as an 
all-rounder. In trainiiq> he hurh'd 
the discus more than 50m (164 ft) 
and put thf' s hot 15m (49 ft 2\ in), 
and T once .;aw him in tiainuii; throw 
the javelin well over tIOm (196 fh 
10 in.). Only in tlu* puli* vaiili, for 
which ho had never piuperly liain- 
ed. was Lauer weak, with a laugh¬ 
able best height of 3.10m (10 ft. 
2 in.). 

Just as he appc'ared ready lor 
even greater decathlon fiorformanc’cs 
he was obliged to unde’ go an ope¬ 
ration to Ins left leg for serious 
blood poisoning in the spring of 1961, 
was confined to a hospital b^d lor 
is stm not able to walk 
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properly. This was a tragically sud¬ 
den end to his promising career. 

But new hope was aroused for 
West Germany when in 1960-61 the 
decathlon training programme came 
under control of Fiiedel Schirmer, 
tlu'ti 34 years old, full of drive and 
imagination and with wade experi¬ 
ence of decathlon events. He had 
competed in the 1952 Olympic 
Games, finishing eighth, and in the 
1954 European championships in 
Berne hc w'^as .seventh. Even more 
important, Schirmer had a great 
talent for teaching. He gathered a 
circle of y(»urig athletes around Man- 

By WOLFGANG WUENSCHE 

fred Rock and began work from 
scral(*h, with nothing more than en¬ 
thusiastic talent and untried con- 
cc*pts to guide him. 

Holdorf’s Dislinction 

Already by 1962 Schirmer\s hard 
woik had resulted in Werner von 
Moltko gaining second place in the 
1962 l?Iuropean championships in 
Belgrade with Bock third and Willi 
Boldorf fifth, Bock improved the 
Gei inan record to 7,950 pts. in 1964 
but tlien hc injured himself and was 
confirH^d to the role of spectator in 
Tokyo. In his place the 24-year-old 
Holdoif became the first German 
ever to win an Olympic decathlon 
fold medal, while Hana-Joachim 


Walde finished third and Horst Be¬ 
yer sixth. The dynamic progress 
achieved by German competitors is 
being maintained, and Schirmer is 
now recognised as the most success- 
fuJ decathlon coach in the world. 

Less has been heard during 1965 
of Holdorf and Walde since both 
are currenlly immersed in their 
studies and announced that they 
would not be able to compete again 
until 1966. But Schirmer w'ould ap¬ 
pear to have discovered another 
magnificent potential talent in the 
highly gifted 22-ycar-old, Kurt Ben 
dlin. 

Figures Speak! 

But let us allow figures to speak 
for them.selves: of the 12 best deca¬ 
thlon athletes f*f all time, five are 
German, four Hussiaii, two Ameri¬ 
can, together with Yang of Formo¬ 
sa. With the exception of Aun, Sto- 
roj.henko and the five Germans, the 
others have all retired. Will the fu¬ 
ture 'vorld record-holder be a Rus¬ 
sian oi a German? It is only a 
matter of time before at least one 
of the five Germans manage to 
break the world record held by 
Yang. 

In my opinion Bcndlin has the 
greatest chance, whilst Bock is un¬ 
likely to regain his form satisfacto¬ 
rily after a serious back operation 
in 1964. The greatest unknown quan¬ 
tities are Holdorf and Walde, for it 
is still not known whether they will 
be able to make up the considerable 
amount of training which they have 
mLssed. Schirmer regards 8,500 pts. 
as feasible* in a decathlon competi¬ 
tion, but he refuses to commit hini- 
sclf as to who will ultimately achi¬ 
eve this number of points. 

Of the five German “giants”— 
four arc over 6 ft. (1,83m) tall— 
Holdorf (a mere 5 ft 11 in) is re¬ 
nowned as the greatest fighter, a 
trait which played no mean role in 
his success in Tokyo. His strength 
is all the more reinforced by the 
fact that he has no demonstrable 
weakness. He is the ideal all-roun¬ 
der. 

The Rough Diamond 

A former centre-forward with the 
Forluna Giuechstadt Club, near 
Hamburg, he made his debut in ath¬ 
letics in 1958 as a hurdler, using in 
training his own hurdles made from 
wire. He also ran 100m in 11.2 sec. 
and wanted to specialise as a sprin¬ 
ter, but he discovered his talent as 
an all-rounder and became West Gcr 
man junior (18-21) champion in the 
decathlon. 

Born in February, 1940, in the Biom 
hinterland -a small agricultural com¬ 
munity in the vicinity of Giueckstadt 
—Holdorf moved from Blueckstadt to 
Leverkusen, near Cologne, at the end 
of 1960, where he was able to benefit 
from the guidance of Bert Sumser, 
also coach to Armin Hary, under the 
auspices of the leading West German 
athletics club, Bayer lieverkusen. 

Surnser worked hand-in-hand with 
Schirmer in moulding the rough dia¬ 
mond of Holdorftalent from year to 

v«ar. heejimA n«rmA« 


SCHIRMER'S 
BIG FIVE 

The future of Olympic decathlon champion, Willi Holdorf, 
is uncertain, but already West Germany may have found his 
successor in this most demanding of events. 
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rhampion in 1961 and 1963, won the 
national indoor 400m title in 48.1 sec., 
and gained the outdoor 200m hurdles 
champion.ship in 23.7 sec. He was also 
a member of the German record- 
breaking relay team at 4 x 200m has 
run 60 yd. indoors in 6.0 sec. and after 
returning from Tokyo gained second 
place in the West German indoor 
championships over eOm -no mean 
feat in view of the strength of the 
German .sprinting. 

No AchUles Heel * 

The sprint and hurdles race (100m. 
in 10.4 and 110m hurdles in 14.5) may 
well be his strongest points, but as I 
have already said he has no Achilles 
heel whatsoever. Here are some of his 


other best performances to date: Long 
jump 23 ft. 11*2 in (7.30m); shot 
49-5*/i (15,07m); high jump 6-0718 

(1.85m); 400m . 47.8; discus 153-0 

(46.86m): pole-vault 14-1*4 04.30rn); 
javelin 198-7 (60.r)3m); 1,500m, 4 inin. 
29.7 sec. 

His best-ever performances would 
give him a total of 8.243 pts. In Tok¬ 
yo he won with 7.887, and would also 
have taken the gold medal it Ihp o!<l 
tables had been used, scoring 8,119. 
The new rating is belter for him. 
however, since it favours those athle¬ 
tes producing a good average perfor¬ 
mance in all events. 

Holdorf and the other German com¬ 
petitors were trained to the peak of 


perfection in Tokyo, adequately re¬ 
flecting their intensive preparation, 
high .s^andarrl of courage and degree 
of pride m pei formance. 3’he CJermans, 
and particularly llolflcjrf, had no fear 
whatsoever of the favourite* Yang 
They lived for the 14 days preceding 
the Tokyo compclition at the llakone 
training quarters, 80 miles (130 km) 
south of Tokyo, where they ^)repared 
tht'msclves a.'^^iduous1y for the great 
.'onte.st. 

However, the corner-stone of the 
succes.s in Tokyo had been laid .some 
3 ear.s before, for a decathlon athlete 
needs three to four years’ training to 
rv'ach international class. With the 

CoTifinwcri on next page 
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SCHIRMEB'S BIG FIVE 

Continued from previouM page 

high performance st ndards now de¬ 
manded the days are long since past 
when the Americans could consider 
victory in the decathlon a foregone 
conclusion. 

Nothing to Chance 

The ground work must be laid with 
the thoroughness of a military cam¬ 
paign at general staff level. The Ger¬ 
mans are thorough; this is a point 
which is conceded, however grudging¬ 
ly. throughout the entire world. Schir- 
mer leave.s nothing to chance. He 
jcnows well that championship perfor¬ 
mances in the decathlon are only pos¬ 
sible by a concerted effort exerted by 
like nunds. Both before and in Tokyo 
Yang stood alone, and it was for this 
reason that he was doomed to failure. 

Yet Holdorf is not the ideal con¬ 
cept of a decathlon competitor. His 
temperament is far too lively and he 
IS incapable of following the example 
of the lfli36 Olympic champion. Glenn 
Morris, who could sleep and relax 
during the long pauses between 
events. Holdorf chatters unceasingly 
in the stadium. He walks back and 
forth, .seldom rests, stands around, 
cracks numerous jokes, and thus con¬ 
sumes a vast amount of nervous ener- 
ify- 

On both mornings of Uie Tokyo 
competition Schirmer roused his char¬ 
ges out c»f bed at 5.30 a.m. During 
the uncertain hours before sunrise the 
German contingent were toning them- 
selve.s up with a brief run through a 
Tokyo park, and were thus thorough¬ 
ly prepared by the time the first events 
took place at 9 or 10 O'clock. One of 
the vagaries of the decathlon is that 
the two fastest events, the 100m and 
11 Om hurdles, always lake place first 
thing in the morning. Thl.s is hardly 
an ideal time, but Schirmer had train¬ 
ed his men accordingly. One of his 
maxims is; “A decathlon is comprised 
of minor points and it is these same 
incidentals which decide results. 

Long-Term Objectives 

Is this perhaps one of Schirmer's 
training secrets? By comparison with 
American and Russian coaches he has 
no focal points in decathlon training 
—that is to say he does the 

stronger points of his athttiw mit ra¬ 
ther chooses to foster the ktireil^ of 
his athletes in all events, to see that 
they receive an exhaustive athletic 
trainii^g and are evenly balanced; he 
trains for long-term objectives. 

His aim is to produce strong slay¬ 
ing powers in his charges and all 
exercises are attuned to speed in con¬ 
junction with strength ipM buying 
power. Thus he docs not ebneentrate 
solely on speed, or on pure endurance 
or pure strength alone He mingles 
these, and it is in the constitution of 
the training programme that the se¬ 
cret of the Germans is to be found— 
in effect no secret at all! 

In winter the leading German de¬ 
cathlon athletes train in the Dortmun- 
der Halle (Dortmund Exhibition Hall), 
meeting every fortnight for a joint 
•eipion. On Fridays (first day) the 
programme lasts five hours. 


On Saturdays training goes on for 7 Vi 
hours. This is always in the rhythm 
of a decathlon competition, from 9 to 
11-30 a.m. from 2-30 to 4-30 p.m., and 
from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. for decathlon 
events frequently occur during the 
evening hours. On Sundays the train¬ 
ing continues for a further five hours 
in two stages of 2Vit hours each. 

Between these fortnightly sessions 
the athletes train daily in their vari¬ 
ous home areas under the supervi¬ 
sion of a club trainer who is in close.st 
contact with Schirmer. This system 
cannot fail to have success over the 
long term provided the requisite talent 
exists and the overall policy is handl¬ 
ed under the direction of a man qf 
Schirmer’s class. 

Unequalled PopuUrUy 

The decathlon in West Germany 
has reached a stage of unequalled 
popularity. Some 150 to 200 compe¬ 
titors take part each year in the 
national decathlon championships, 
and a decathlon event has even been 
developed for juveniles (16-18 years). 
They run 1.000m rather than 1,500m 
and use juvenile weights. Schirmer 
has mobilised all possible sources of 
assistance in West Germany to faci¬ 
litate training of his decathlon ath¬ 
letes. To give just one example nylon 
nets have been fittted in the Dort- 
munder Halle to permit indoor dis¬ 
cus and javelin throwing. Patrons pro¬ 
vide for the physical needs of the 
athletes, including butchers who do¬ 
nate steaks, and the West German 
Athletics Federation finances the 
courses. 

Since his Olympic victory Holdorf 
has devoted himself to preparing for 
his future profession. He is studying 
sports at the Deutschen Sporthoch- 
shule (National School of Sport) in 
Cologne and intends ultimately to be¬ 
come a physical education instructor. 
In the spring of 1965 he passed his 
supplementary examination as a soc¬ 
cer coach and last autumn wrote his 
qualifying thesis on **Modern Decath¬ 
lon Training”. 

Holdorf has been married for soma 
three years and has a two-year-old 
son, Jens. His wife is one of Germany's 
leading handball players, and has 
played on 25 occasions for the natio¬ 
nal team. Doris Holdorf adopts a very 
understanding attitude towards sport 
and towards her husband, who was 
even competing within two days of 
his wedding. 

Always Cheerffil 

Holdorf is an unparalleled comrade, 
always cheerful, with a rich humour 
and modest to a fault. He says: “The 
honours which followed my victory 
in Tokyo were a more gruelling or¬ 
deal than the Tokyo decathlon itself! 

I had to travel throughout the whole 
of Germany making speeches, and I 
also had to devote some time to my 
studies. It was impossible for me to 
decline the various invitations, other¬ 
wise it might have been said that I 
was arrogant and that the victory in 
Tokyo had gone to my head. I cannot 
yet say for sure whether. I shall re¬ 
turn to an active role in sport in 1966, 
for my sports exams, and my profes¬ 
sion are more imgarimni to me.** 


With or without Holdorf, the Ger¬ 
man tlecathlon athletes are well equip¬ 
ped to go into the 1966 European 
championships. Kurt Bendlin, bom in 
May, 1943, is, like Holdorf. a student 
at the Deutschen Sporthochschule. He 
began his sporting life as a Javelin- 
thrower, completed his first decathlon 
in 1963, achieved 7.254 pts. in 1964 to 
rank 29th in the world, and in 1965 
won the national title with 7,848 pts, 
the second best score in the world for 
the year. He is a member of the 
same club as Holdorf, Bayer Lever* 
kusen, and shares the same coaches, 
Sumser and Schirmer. His strong 
points are the javelin (best of 254 ft. 
or 77.42m) and the long jump (24-9f 
or 7.56m). He also holds the unofficial 
world record in the pentathlon (200m, 
1500m. long jump, discus and javelin) 
with 4,016 pts. 

Hans-Joachim Waldc is a student of 
medicine in Mainz. He was bom in 
June. 1942, in Silesia and entered the 
sporting world in 1961. He won the 
national junior decathlon in 1962, and 
in 1964 beat Beyer and Holdorf for 
the national title. He has virtually ;io 
weaknesses and his particularly strong 
points are the high jump, long jump 
and javelin. 

First Venture 

Horst Beyer was born in January. 
1940, in the North German town of 
Neumuenster. At 5 ft. 5 in. (1.955m) 
he is the tallest German decathlon 
athlete and weighs 14st. 9 lb. (93 kg.). 
By profession he is an estimator in the 
largest German motor-car manufac¬ 
turing plant, the Volkswagen-Werk in 
Wolfsburg. At 19 he made his first 
venture into the decathlon, but he had 
been an outstanding handball player 
before that. He was the 24th best in 
the world in 1963, and the next year 
scored 7.854 pt. to rank behind only 
Bock and Holdorf in the world list. 
He has high jumped 6-71 (2.02m) and 
is particularly Strong over the 1.500m 
distance, which is quite amazing in 
view of his size and weight. 

Manfred Bock, long regarded as the 
greatest German hope, was bom In 
May. 1941. He returned to training 
in the summer of 1965 after his in¬ 
jury and by the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber had once again produced several 
good performances. His strong points 
are the high jump, javelin, 110m hur¬ 
dles (best of 14.4) and the pole vault. 
Weak points are the shot and discus. 
By profession he is a representative 
for a sports-shoe manufacturer. 

In addition to the ”Big Five”, still 
further talent lurks in the back¬ 
ground; for example, Manfred Pfiug- 
beil, 23. best of 7,413 pts; Heinz Gab¬ 
riel, 26, 7.418 pts; and Joerg Mat- 
theis, 21. 7,304 pts. 

When asked who will be the succes* 
sor to Holdorf in Mexico City. Schir¬ 
mer says. ”I hope that Willi Holdorf 
will himself be the successor to Hol¬ 
dorf.” Schirmer believes that Holdorf 
will again be able to return to the 
decathlon after he has secured his 
professional future; even by 1968 
Holdorf will still only be 28.—(Indian 
copyright: By special arangement 
with World Sportti ^oial magaitiis 
of the British Olympic Assoelimofi)^ ,, 
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QUAIIIY PAYS BEST 
QUALITY PLAYS BEST 




Unrivalled in traditional skill, adeptness 
and dexterity, the master craftsmen of 
India produce top quality cricket bats, 
hockey sticks, footballs and hockey 
balls and many other sports Items like 
tennis, badminton and squash racquets. 

Excellent craftsmanship, selected 
material, correct weight, shape and 
balance have made these goods famous 

all over the world. 
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T he Third All-India Inter-Zonal 
athletics meet held at the P.A.C. 
Stadium, Mahanagar, on December 
25 and 26 ended in a blaze of glory 
for East Zone, which ba .god the ma¬ 
ximum number of medals. It ended 
up with a tally of 17 gold medals, 13 
silver and 10 bronze int'dals. North 
Zone followed with ten golds, 16 sil¬ 
vers and 11 bronzes. South had to bo 
content with 7 golds. 5 silvers and 5 
bronzes. The- nietd produeeri tw(» na¬ 
tional nnrl nine inc'cl ree<)rds while 
two meet records were ('quailed. 

Three girls Ruby Nandi of East 
Zone, Kanilesh CliatwaJ of South 
Zone and Palineia Feidinand of 
South Zone achu ved llie (loul)l(\ Ruby 
Nandi stood iiisl in (he broad jump 
(4.97 me(rc-.s) and 100 metres (13.3 



MISS. P. FERDINAND, WHO WON BOTH 
THE 400 AND THE 800 METRES. 


seconds); KamJesh Chatwal stood first 
in the di.seus (36.2 metre.s) and .shot 
put (11.78 metres both m*w nu'et 
records) and Palme:a Ferdinand stood 
first in the 400 iv.etrt's ( 1 minute 3 
seconds) and 800 metres (2 minutes 
32.4 seconds—a new meet record). 

India’s Olympic hurdler Gurbachan 
Siiigh (North Zone) and Ajmeve Singh 
(North Zone) l)oth achieved the feat 
in the men’s events. Gurbachan with a 
record leap of 7.0] metres won the 
broad jump and his favourite 110 inc- 
tres hurdles in 14.5 seconds. Ajuwre 



RAJA BHALINDRA SINGH GIVING AWAY THE CERTIFICATE TO TAWADE WHO WON 
THE 100 METRES IN THE THIRD ALL-INDIA INTER-ZONAL ATHLETICS MEET. 
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By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


Singh (North Zone) had the distinc- 
tion of bagging the 200 metres (21.5 
seconds) and 400 metres (48.3 .seconds) 

Labh Singh of East Zone achieved 
hi;; career best distance in the triple' 
jimip clearing 15.42 to better the Na¬ 
tional mark. The other national 
mark bettered was in the men’s de¬ 
cathlon in which Charan Singh of East 
Zone aggregated 5964 points to better 
his own mark. Ram Laghan Pandey of 
North Zone had 5354 points and Jar- 
nail Singh of North Zone 5238 points. 



AJMER SINGH, INDIA’S LEADING 400 
METRES ATHLETE, WINNING THE RACE 
EASILY. 


mitUAKY la, 1969. 



The absence of Kenny Powell and 
Anthony Francis took away much of 
the charm from the 100 metres race. 
Ramesh Tawade of East Zone won the 
100 metres race cJocking 10.6 seconds. 
M. Kasirn of North Zone stood second 
with the same timing. The 100 metre 
meet record held jointly by Powell 
and Anthony Francis was equalh'd. In 
the 1500 metres, Sardara Singh of the 
East Zone clocking 3 minutc*s 51.7 se¬ 
conds equalled Sequeira's mark record 
in the meet. Eric Sequedira of St)U*h 
Zone was second. 

Kamle.sh Chalwal of South Zone 
clearing 36.24 metros in discus better¬ 
ed the existing record of 31.55 metre's 
held by Christine Forage. She also put 
the sh(it 11.78 moires which wa.s 0.64 
metres better than the meet record of 
Elizabeth Daveni)ort. The South Zon^ 
girl P. Ferdinand clocking 2 minutes 
32.4 .seconds in 800 metr<*.s shattered 
the existing record of 2 minutes 34 se¬ 
conds held by Sunde.sh Sod hi. 

Amrit Pal of Ea.st Zone, clocking 
53.2 seconds, bettered his own meet 
record in the 400 metros hin-dles by 
0.1 second. Bhim Singh of East Zone, 
clearing 1.97 in high jump, ])etlc‘rcd 
the old met record by 0.4 metre. Gur- 
baclian Singh of North Zone, clearing 
7.012 inetri's in broad jump, bc'lteroci 
the old record held by Ajit Singh by 
0.3 metre. 

In the 800 metrt's, R. S. Barua of 
East Zone. cJocking J minute 50.4 .se¬ 
conds, created a new meet record. In 
the 5000 metre.s Etlward Seqneira of 
Soutli Zone, created a new meet 
record hi 14 minutes 43.1 seconds. 

Joginder Singh of East Zone with 
the 15.67 metres in lhi‘ .shot pul cn'cit- 
ed a new meet record. 

The women’s events were poorer in 
comparison. The absence of outstarnU 
ing athletc.s who could not take part 
due to Chri.stma.s was mainly respon¬ 
sible for this. 

Raja Bhalindra Singh, President of 
the Indian Olympic Association, pre¬ 
sided over the closing ceremony. 




LAKHBIR SINGH—WINNER OF THE 
POLEVAULT WITH 3.97 METRES. 


AMRIT PAL (LEFT), WON THE 400 
METRES HURDLES IN A NEW MEET 
TIME OF 53.2 SECONDS. 






Kerala 
Schools 
Meet 

JESSII FHIIIP, CAPTAIN OF THE ALWAYt •• OMANA OF TRIVANDRUM. RECORD 

BASKETS Alt TEAM. RECEIVING THE TRO- By QUR CORRESPONDENT HOIDER IN THE SENIORS HIGH JUMP, 

PHY FROM MR. M. K K NAIR. RECEIVES THE SPECIAL TROPHY DONA- 

TED BY F. A. C. T. 



T he tluoe-day Kerala Schools cham¬ 
pionships, held in the first week 
of December 1965, saw the National 
schools rccvvrd in the high jump 
(ssenior girls) broken by J. Oinana 
of Trivandrum and seven new State 
records created, five in the senior 
boys’ and two in the senior girls' 
events. 

pmana cleared ft)ur feet and nine 
inches, which was two inches higher 
than the National schools record. She 
also bettered the State schools record 
(29,1 seconds) in the 200 metres by 
clocking 28.5 seconds. The second 
new State record in the same divi¬ 
sion was claimed by Valsa Vargheie 
of JeUicherry in the shot put with 


27 feet and 4.5 inches, excelling the 
previous record by one foot and five 
inches. 

Th«j new State records in the events 
for senior boys were set by V. S. Hari 
of Alleppey in the javelin, 139 feci 
and one inch, (old record 139 feet), 
T. Lorans of Trivandrum in the 200 
metres clocking 24.4 seconds (25 se¬ 
conds), Terrez Fernandez of Quilon 
in the 400 metres taking 54.8 seconds 
(56 seconds), P. O. Devassy of Ailep- 
pey in the high jump five feet and 
nine inches (five feet and 6.5 inches) 
and Muralldharan of Kottarakara in 
the 1500 metres in four minutes and 
18.5 seconds (four minutes and 21 
seconds). 


The senior boys’ championship wa.s 
won by Alleppey District and th? ju¬ 
nior boys’ by Trivandrum. Among 
girls, Trivandrum annexed the cham¬ 
pionship for seniors and Alleppey that 
the luniors. 

J. Omana was awarded a special 
prize by the FACT Sports Association 
for improving the National record in 
the high jump. 

The venue of the championships was 
the FACT Township High School Sta¬ 
dium. It was the first time that the 
Kerala Schools Games were conducted 
along with athletics. That the cham¬ 
pionships were a big success was evi¬ 
dent from the participation in it of 
1.005 boys and glrl^ 
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THIP GIRLS VOLLEYBALL FINAi BETWEEN FALAI DISTRICT AND ALWAYS 

WON THE TITLE. 


J. OMANA, WHO CRBAnD A NATIONAL 
RiCORD ClIARING 4 FT. t IN. IN THE 
HIGH JUMP. 


1 INDIA’S TRADITIONAL TONIC 1 

1 * ZANDul 


1 KESARI JEEVAN 

means a^ surge of renewed 
' energy to young and old- 

A GOOD as GOLD ^ 

sfi52||ZANDU PHARMACEUTICAL 
WORKS LTD. BOMBAY - 28. 
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SPORT & PASTIMl 


f. 


T he years between 1925 and 1950 
couJd well be considered as the 
Golden Era of Mysore Football, Ilav 
ing watched some of the 'layers and 
having also played with ihem, I am 
reminded of the famous saying 
‘There is no substitute for skill ” 
During this period we had a display 
of modern business methods which 
seek to control movement and there¬ 
fore fluidity and goes a long way in 
stamping out individualism. Play(*rs 
were elassifiofl as “Schemer" “Strike^r’’ 
“Stopper" and many coaches who 
trained our footballers were ini’lined 
to make these plavcrs automatons! 
The.se coaches considered the two im¬ 
portant areas in the match were the 
two penalty zones The chief method 
during this Era (jf playing was to 
get the ball, pass it or kick it ;^0-l0 
yards upfieJd and let the striker turn 
them into goals. In this era the game 
required four men of all round ability 
and two of them outstanding and so 
it came to being that 1w<j s\.stems 
were introducivl laU‘r m 194(1 the 
4-2-4 svsti^m and the W.M. iormalion 
and Mysore players were quick to 
adopt them to good purpose What¬ 
ever the s.N'stem. the game of football 
was made flexible and fluid demand¬ 
ing individual skill and all round abi¬ 
lity. More recently we had spi'cialists 
—the “new breed of hall players " 
some of whom could score goals, and 
.some can make them, but vc'ry lew 
played both way.s 

Perfect I iider.statidiiig 

My mind goes back to the doings of 
Ramanna and Lakshminarayana, the 
combination that was never eipialled. 
This era repre.sented tlie triumph of 
the artist ovm- the “bone shakers." 
Both of lh(‘m refused to play to the 
gallery for its gratillcation One ()f 
Ramanna’s and that of Kahamars 
strong points was that they couUl 
control the ball with any part of tln' 
body from bead to heel, d’hoy were 



Do you Know? 

By BAC Id 


Forgotten Worthies 

Golden Era of 
Mysore Soccer 


By M. G. VIJAYASARATHI 


able to stop the ball dead, roll it zig 
zag, stroke it, make it 11 v, conlioi its 
lun and sw'erve. Their motto seemed to 
bo “play football and goals will come 
by themselves. Both Ramanna and 
T.akshrninarayana were able to bring 
their understanding to such perfec¬ 
tion that their passes were seldom 
within the reach of their opponents. 
Ramanna made most ot the openings 
and Lakshminarayana would send 
the ball crashing into the net. This 
was their regular mode of play and 
it was no wonder they were chosen to 
tour Africa and there acquitted them¬ 
selves with distinction. 

The names of the two brothers, 
Rahamat and llabih have passed into 
legend. 1 personally feel that no bet¬ 
ter player of Mysore adorned the 
football fields of this country than 
Rahamat. He was masfer of ball eon- 
Irol, a very near shadow of Dhyan 
Chand of hockey fame in football. In 
the inside IcR and outside left posi¬ 
tions he was peerless. He played in 
international matches all over the 
country. His brother Habib was less 
conspicuous but solid. He played in 
the defence and only a genius could 
get past him. His tackles were pur¬ 
poseful and clearances accurate. 

A Decade of Glory 

Then there was the electrical Mu- 
riigesh, who slight of build, would 
move like quick silver with the ball 
and could shoot the ball with either 
foot with ea.se and skill. No player 
was loved and idolised as Murugesh 
was. He was quiet, dignified and rarely 
was he guilty of “gamesmanship." A. C. 
Somanna was yet another famous pla¬ 
yer as was Kareem. Syed Mohideen 
was another famous player who play¬ 
ed for Mysore and in Calcutta foot¬ 
ball and made a name for himself as 
a very good defender. So was C. A. 
Kanaka Jettl. Jack Ramaswami was 
another who distinguished himself 
along with John for Mysore, During 
this period a forward line consisting 
of Rahamat (Outside left), Murugesh 
(Inside left) Ramanna (Centre-for¬ 
ward) Lakshminarayana (Inside- 
right) and Baji or Somanna (Outside- 
right) would have torn any defence 
into shreds and scored goals at will. 


It was Quring the period between 
1940-1950, ii decade oJ glory that many 
football players of Mysore made their 
presence felt in no uncerlain manner. 
The Indian Olympic football team to 
the London Games in ’948 had as 
many as 0 players from Mysore. They 
were Varadaraj at .goal, S. A. Ba.shir 
in the half line, B. N. Vajravelu, M. 
Ahmed Khan S. Raman. K. P. Dhana- 
raj as forwards. Again in the next 
Olympics in 1952 at Helsinki we had 
Varadaraj and Antony as goal-kee¬ 
pers and T. Sbanmugham as one of 
half line. 

Regiments* Help 

It was during this period that a 
great many footballers came to Ban¬ 
galore while in the army and we had 
the opportunity of watching Denis 
Compton, Lawton and others. One of 
the ehief causes of the improvement 
of standard was the pre.sence of Bri¬ 
tish Regiments stationed in Banga¬ 
lore The matches between these regi¬ 
ments and civilian teams always pro¬ 
vided good football. Prominent 
amongst them were the StalTordshire 
Regiment in, whose memory the Staf¬ 
ford Cup is organised by the Associa¬ 
tion. The Wiltshire Regiment was an¬ 
other popular team and so was the 
Highland Light Infantry containing 
many top class players from Scolland. 
Another factor that contributed in no 
small measure was the introduction oC 
the Santosh Trophy for the Inter-pro¬ 
vincial tournament. It was in 1946 
that Mysore won the trophy beating 
Bengal in the final. Again in 1952 My¬ 
sore beat. Bengal to win the trophy a 
second time. Mysore was also runner- 
up in 1953, 1955 and in 1962. My team 
from this period would consist of Va¬ 
radaraj in goal, Habib and Mohideen 
as back.s; Bashir, Chinnaswamy and 
Shanmugharn in the half line, Raha¬ 
mat, Murugesh, Ramanna, Lakshmina¬ 
rayana and Kareem in the forward 
line. What an array of stars it would 
make? Mysore was considered the 
nursery of Indian football. A big con¬ 
tingent of players would always play 
in Calcutta for various clubs. It may 
be recalled that at one stage there 
were over 25 to 30 Mysore players 
playing there, who were also popular 
with the football fans there. 
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QLOVAN BRATISLAVA! The name 
^ meant little to us in Calcutta 
It was a Czech football team that 
had agreed to play two exhibition 
matches—against an I.F A. XI and 
Mohun Bagan. 

Then the team arrived. Solid, fit, 
men, who off the field were built 
like capable athletes. A little inves¬ 
tigation and the trutli burst upon 
us like a bombshell. We were going 
to have the privilege of watching 
one of the world’s best teams in 
action. 

Slovan Bratislava boasts of a 
glittering Czech football record 
Better still it has an international 
reputation a mile long. Enough for 
us to know the same club had 
handed out an arlistic l\u)lball les¬ 
son to mighty Tollenham Hotspurs, 
who crashed lo a bewildered 0-2 
defeat; Rapid Vienna was trounced 
1-3, Spartak Moscow 1-2; Gra.ss- 
hoppers Zurich 0-1; Derby County 
1-3, and Dukla, Pragut' 4-5. 

And, wh3'^ not? The Czechs arc no 
babes in the wood when it comes to 
football. Twice finalists in the 
Olympic Games, the last time at 
Tokyo, wherc^ they went down to a 
narrow 1-2 defi'at; ajid twice fina¬ 
lists of the Woild Cup, last occa¬ 
sion being at Chile in 1902. 

The Black Cat 

Wifli a record as the best side in 
Czechoslovakia it is not surprising 
that Slovan Bratislava has .supplied 
several players to Czechoslovakian 
national sides and international 
fame. Topping a long list, of course, 
is the wizard Kubala, who plays to¬ 
day for Espanola Barcelona, Sii- 



THE RIVAL CAPTAINS, JARNAIL SINGH OF MOHUN BAGAN AND POPLUHAR OF SLO- 
VAN BRATISLAVA, SHAKE HANDS BEFORE THE MATCH WHICH THE TOURING TEAM 

WON 5-0. 


The Goal-Hungry Czechs! 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 



m cliCN 


bert, who met a tragic df alh with 
T()rino F.C. and Reiman. 

On view in Calcutta, was William 
Scbroif, whonri tlie South Americans 
dubbed “The Black Cat.” His asto- 
ni.shing mobility, ela.slicity and fast 
refiex (‘arnod him the distinction of 
being d(‘C'lared lh(.* be.st goalkeeper 
at the World Cup Chamjhon.ship at 
Chile in 1962. The manner in which 
he handli'd the ball gave us some 
idea of his vast cajjabilities. Unfor¬ 
tunately “The Black Cat” did not 
have lo pounce, as the Indian for¬ 
wards never really tested him. 

Ian Popluhar, smooth-moving 
and solid, is oru* of the* world’s best 
ccntre-tialves in the game to-day. 
He represented FTF^A against Eng¬ 
land in 1963 and was selected to 
play in the 50th birthday celebra¬ 
tions of that wizard of wizards, 
Matthews. 

In Calcutta, Popluhar played In 
both matches. It was a treat to 

Cpnt|^ wi pa0« 31 . 
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THE GOAL-HUNGRY CZECHS! 

Continued front page 29 

watch his positional play. Uncanny 
anticipation put him in the right 
place at the right time. Obviously, 
a great player, he was quick in 
tackling, long, effortless, clearan¬ 
ces, clean, intelligent passing. 

In a terrific smash and grab 
raid, Slovan Bratislava, looted 10 
goals, conceded one in its two mat- 
ches. It played the 4-2-4 game with 
wonderful understanding. Most re¬ 
markable of all was its astonishing 


coolness in defence. There was that 
superb teamwork, which lent itself 
to precise, hard-hitting football of 
the highest quality. 

Freak Weather 

On the first day against thr LF A. 
the Czechs were up against freak 
weather. Rain all day long had 
made ground conditions extremely 
difficult for the visitors. 

But it did not bother them. The 
team manager inspected the pitch 
and ordered loosening of studs and 


the Czechs were ready for action, 
that bewildered the I.F.A. team. At 
the end of it all, the I.F.A. wa.s 
thrashed 1-5 The home team ne¬ 
ver looked like making the slightest 
impression on the visitors, who could 
have run up a much bigger tally 
had they so desired. 

Next day, Mohun Bagan, which 
flew down from Delhi where it was 
taking part in the* Durand was lick- 
ed 0-5. And the defeat might be 
much more costly for three Mo 
hun Bagan stars left the match un¬ 
fit-Jarnail Singh, Chuni Goswami 
and K. Sarkar. 


sports in Jamshedpur. Sports play an important part in the life of 

Uamshedpur. The Keenan Stadium, venue of many thrilling events, and the covered' 
badminton stadium, the only one in the State, are examples of the excellent facilities 
Jamshedpur provides for indoor and outdoor games. 

The many fine athletes and sportsmen Jamshedpur has produced have brought credit lot 
the State as well as the countrv. 
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MEHARDEEN 

IS 

HIND 

KESHARI 

By A CORRESPONDENT 


MR. GOVIND NARAYAN SINGH, MADHYA 
PRADESH’S SOCIAL WELFARE MINISTER, 
GIVES AWAY THE HIND KESHARI MACE 
TO MEHARDEEN. 




RAMCHANDRA, WINNER IN THE LIGHT 
HEAVYWEIGHT CLASS. 


^IlE .seventh arinnal National 
wrestling championship was con¬ 
ducted at Jabalpur by the M.P. Wrestl¬ 
ing A.ssociation between December 22 
to 2(). 19f)5. It was inaugurated by 
Speaker KunJ Bihari Dube of the Ma- 
dhva Pratlesh legislative Assembly 
and the prizes were given away by 
the Social Welfare Mini.ster, Mr. Go- 
vind Narayan Singh. 

One hundred and three wrestlers 
hailing from all parts of India, 
participated in this national. 

Besides the finals of 10 different 
w'eight categories on December 26, 
there was also the tough contest for 
the national wrestling honour—'-Hind 
Keshari” between Rustame Rajasthan 
Mchardeen and Mohammad Ilaneef of 
Jabalpur, M.P. The towering Mehar- 
deon overawed his opponent by seiz¬ 
ing his right leg but Haneet escaped. 
Mehardeen tried then lo draw the 
thigh of Ilaneef, who was successful in 
not only defending him.self but also 
succeeded in bringing down the giant- 
rival, who lifted him.self from the clay 
without any effort and pressed his 
opponent under his left knee in the 
red soil of the arena. The same trick 
was repeated by Mehardeen rather 
pros.singly w hen Ilaneef had succeeded 
in saving himself for a second. The 


THE BANTAMWEIGHT WINNER, MADHU- 
KAR KARE WITH HIS PRIZE. 
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rub then wa*s so cracking that Hancef 
gave in. admitting defeat. Mehardeen 
was then awarded the National dis¬ 
tinction of "Hind Keshari.’* The fea¬ 
ther-weight contest between the Maha> 
rashtra wrestler Bandu Patil and Vi- 
shwambhar of the Railways attracted 
the attention of the spectators. Both 
struggled hard to overpower each 
other, but remained equal. Vishwam- 
bhar was declared victorious on mark.*' 

In the heavy-weight iinal Maha 
rashtra\s Mohan Bisen was knocked 
out by the short-sized Birajoo of Rail¬ 
ways in 15 minutes 15 .seconds. The 
display of Birajoo won a roaring ap- 
plau.se from the spectators. 

The other champions weie; 
.lagdi.shchandra of D.C.M. (mo.s- 
QUitoweight): Maharashtra's Shiv 

More (flyweight); Maharashtra's Ma- 
dhukar Kare (bantamweight): Rail¬ 
way’s 'Vishwambhar (featherweight). 
Mahara.shtra’s Keshava Patil (light 
weight); Railways’ Virendrasingh 
{welterweight); Delhi's Amarsi ngh 
(middleweight), Ramchandra (light 
heavyweight); and Railways’ Bira- 
)oo Yadava (heavyweight). 

The team championship went to the 
Railways 




HANIIF AND MSHAIiDIlN $NAKC HANDS gEK>aE THE START 
OF THEIR WRESniNG ROUT. 


LOCKED TOGETHER IN A KEEN TUSSLE ARE KHUEAl 
KRISHNA AND MUKTESHWARSINGH. 
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PAIN IS OUR PROBLEM... 

and this is how we can help you! 


RESEARCH: 

1 lead one of ihc research teams at the 
‘ASPRCT Research Institute. Our job 
is to seek better and better ways of 
stopping pain. We are one of the 
world's leading institutes concentrating 
on this problem. Today we know that 
the best modern answer to pain is the 
‘ASPRO' formula. 

Recent U.S. Government-sponsored 
trials clearly shov. that the active in¬ 
gredient in ‘ASPRO' is the best pain- 
reliever in terms of speed and effective¬ 
ness. That is why it is used by doctors 
and hospitals all over the world. 


WHAT IS PAINP 

Pain is caused when metabolic products 
accumulate in the tissues faster than 
the body can carry them away, resulting 
in hidden inflammation which presses 
on the nerves. 

HOW ‘ASPRO’ ACTS: 

‘ASPRO’ is absorbed immediately — 
removes the inflammation — relieves 
pressure on the nerves—draws out pain. 

TAKE ‘ASPRO’ FOR: 

Pain • Headache • Bodyache * Tooth¬ 
ache • Pain in the joints • Feverish 
Colds ‘ ’Flu • Dengue 









DOSE: 




ADULTS: Two tablets. 

Repeat if necessary. 

CHILDREN: One tablet or as 
advised by your doctor. 


DRAWS OUT PAIN! 
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^HESS was very popular in Oiba du- 
^ ring and after Capablanca's days. 
His colourful personality first as a chess 
prodigy and later as a world champion 
had put Cuba on the world map. His 
popularity was so immense that thou* 
sands who had not heard of Cuba or 
who could not tell a pawn from a 
queen had heard about him as the 
chess champion. As an appreciation 
of his indirect services he was made 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
world by the Cuban Government—a 
position which enabled him to take 

g arl in aii\ tournament anywhere at 
rovernmoni expense. He died in March 
1942. 


Since the advent of the Communist 
rciiime ttii've the game, with their 
active supij<ti i, has become tremens 
dously popular as a national pastime. 
While the previous Government had 
honoured Capabianca's memory by an 
international tournament at Havana 
after 10 year.s in 1952 (this was jointly 
won by Najdorf and Reshevsky) the new 
regime oigtuiised tournaments on a 
grand scale every year from 19(?2 in 
his mornoiy. 'I'here were generally 22 
participants of whom more than half 
wore grandma'^ters. Najdorf won the 
event «n liUJ2. Korchnoi in Smv- 

.^lov and Uhlmann jointly in 1964 The 
recent i*verit in Havana in Septem¬ 
ber 1965 won by Smyslov created un- 
precendented interest due to the long 
distance participation of Fischer from 
New York when special arrangements 
were made to communicate the moves 
tM ;ind (ro by t/p Tlie exchange oi to- 
legranivS between Dr. Fidel Castro, the 
Cuban President and Fischer dramatis¬ 
ed the event well before the event. 
H G. Wade writing in CHESS said 
that the Cuban Government had a 
three-way interest in promoting chess 
tournaments internationally. tl) to 
break the cultural blockade of the Or- 
ganisation of the American States. (2) 
fo develop games and sports as a ge¬ 
neral policy and (3) to fill the va¬ 
cuum caused by outlawing gambling 
xo which the Cubans were addicted. 
The net result was that over hundred 
thou.^and visited the last tournament, 
13,000 turned up for the last round and 
more than 9,000 watched the Geller- 
Fischer game. Interest in chess in 
Cuba has become more than in Russia 
and mass simultaneous displays with 
nearly a thousand participants are pre^ 
sent. The next Olympiad is to be held 
in Havana m October this year with 
the Cuban Government promising re¬ 
turn air fares from Prague for all 
participating teams from the Old 
world! One wonder.s how many w'ould 
turn up to watch at that time. 

I give below the classic win by Iv- 
kov, the unlucky hero of the event 
against Fischer. The full course of the 
game was broadcast by Havana TV. 
for a continuous stretch of 84 hours. 
The crowd of newspapermen and pho¬ 
tographers rivalled that in a world 
championship boxing match. The 
tournament, as the readers are aware, 
was won by Smyslov followed (2-4» by 
Fischer, Gcller and Ivkov 


Game No. 531 

Buy Lopet 

White; R Fischer. Black; B. Ivkov. 

l.PKl,PK4: 2.NKB3.NQB3; 3.BN5. 
PQR3: 4.BR4.NB3: 5.0-03K2: 6.RK1. 

PQN4; 7.BN3,0-0: 8.PB3,PQ3; ^ 9.^ 
R3.NQ^4(a>; 10.6B2,PB4; n.PQ4.NQ2 

<b); 12PxBP (c)PxP; 13.QNC}3J>BUd> 
14.NR4.NN3; 1S.NBS,RB2; 16.NxB -r 
RxN; 17.QB3,BK3: 18.NB1.RQ2; 19.N 

K3,ras; 20 .NB!(.NRS'<ei: 21.BxN. 

PxB; 22.BK3.R<^ 23.QN4.QQ2: 24.BB5, 

RQBI: 28.BK7;BxN; ^ 

BB.!; NQl(f): 28JtoQ*jQj _ 

30.BRS >g>;NB3: Sl.MR.PxR; 


Chew 


By $. V. R. 


CHESS IN CUBA 


gives a certain ilexibility t*.' Black. 


32.RQ1.RQ1; 33.KB1,PN3: .34.PKN4. 

PB4! 35.NPXP (h).PxP: 36.PxP.PK5; 
37.KK1. (i>NK4; 38 BB5(j),NB6- . 39. 

KB1.KB2. 40.KN2.RKN. .• 41.KR1 (see 

diagram) RN8 r '<k); * 42 RxR.NxR: 

43.BK3.NB6; 44.KN2,PQ7. 45-BxP.NxB; 
46 KN3.KD3; 47.KB4,PKR4. 48.KK3, 

NBC! 49.KxP,NN4+; 30.KB4.NxP 
; 51.KN3.NxN4; 52.KR4.KxP; .53 KxP. 
53.KxP. NK5. white resigns. 


.?■ ' '♦'W f. t 

i t 

. 1 ^ t S t 

S % r.. t ~ 

4- .f.' 


<a> Here 9 NQ2 transposes uitc 
the Ragosin variation. 

• b) Kere’s move w'hich he introduc¬ 
ed with success in the candidates 
tournament. Curacao 1962 The move 


.(c> 12.PQ5, ii.s played by Fischer 
against Keres at Curacao in the 21st 
round proved inferior. Black had a 
good game after 12. . NN3; 13.PKN4. 

PKR4. vide S & P dt. mh Oct 1962). 
Here Fischer chooses the continuation, 
he adopted successfully against Keres 
in the 7th round 

(d) Keres in the game referred to 
above played 13. . .QB2; I4.NB1. 

NN3; 15.Nk3. RQl <*tc. The text is 
considered an improvement. 

<e> Allowing the break up of his Q 
Side pawns for the advantage of pene- 
tiating with hi.s R to Q6 besides leav¬ 
ing whites QNP weak in an open N- 
file. Whiti‘ has Ui 4'xcbange as other¬ 
wise NB4-Q6. 

(f> Better. RQl controlling the Q- 
file effectively 

(gl After aO.RxR.PxR: 31.BQG. Black 
would find greater ditlicuHv in support¬ 
ing the QP. 

ih) If 35.PB3, PxKP: 36.PxP.NR4 for 
NB5-K6. 

(i^ If 37-KN2.RQ4' 

<j) Black wins after 38 KQ2 by NB5-t 
39.KB1;PK6! -iO PxP.PQV^ . 

(k) Simply trying to a won ending. 


COMPETITIONS 


By S. K. NARASIMHAN 

Com petition No. 241: Results. 

lN4kl; 4R3. .5b2; 8.. 3p4. 5r2; 8: 3blRlk. 
white to play and win. 1 R(7)el.RxR ch; 
2.RxR.Be5; 3.Nc6.Be2; 4.Rgl ch.BgT; 5 
Nxd4,Bd3; (i.NeO.Kf?; 7 NxB.Bgfi; «.Nc8. 
Bc4 ch; 9.Kh2,KxN, lO.Rel win.s. 

R. Palaniappan tMettupalayam) gei>i 
the chess magazine N. S Muthuswamy 
(Trichy), K. T. Sadagopan (Madras). N. 
S Raghavan (Madras). A. Thanthon: 
(Bombay). R.V John (Chandigarh). K. R. 
Prabhu (Bangalore), P. Snniva.sa Murthi 
(Bombay). R. K Kaiti (Bagalkot), D R. 
Ilanagal (Pondicherry). V. Ramachand- 
ran (Madras) and Narasimha Murthy 
'.KG.F. > have also sent entrie.s. 

Solution 


correct entry receiv«:d will entitle the 
sender to a ches.s magazine as prize. 

Problem No. 405 


V. Pachmaii 
tSzachow 19(i4) 

Black (7) 



Mate in three 


White tC) 


398. Ng4; 399.Nn; 400.QH; 401 Nd6; 

402 Nf4 


Tom petition No. 247 


Black (.'it 


Problem No. 406 


A. Trzesnuski 
(Szachow 1964) 


M 'S' M- Si 


4 4-. S 

,f;- m :%,M 





. . '1^' /fk M 

^ .iK'. m 


'Ml 



: * 






^ M ^ ^ 


Black (3) 


White (4> 

White to plgy and win. 

(8; 2p5; 2b2P2; P3pl; 2n2k2:. 5p2: 8* 
6BK). 

Entries should be sent so as to reach 
me on or before February 26. 


* White <3) 

Mate in three. 

Postcards containing solutions should 
marked “Chess** and addressed to 
The Editor. The SroRT & Pastime, Mad- 
r|i8-2 and should reach him on or before 
Febmary 26. 
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A Word With The Doctor-lSS 

SWEE!NESS IN 
THE WRONG PLACE! 


T here are hundreds of thousands 
of undiagnosed cases of dia¬ 
betes and although many of these 
will eventually be discovered a lot 
of damage will have been done 
first. 

The efTects, symptoms and many 
facts about diabetes are known, but 
we don’t really know the cause. We 
do know that the pancreas, or 
sweetbread, contains millions of mi¬ 
nute cells whose job is very differ¬ 
ent from the work of the rest of the 
pancreas. 

It is rather like a lorry-load of 
wireless sets, which could all con¬ 
ceivably go wrong because ol som© 
defect in their make-up, without 
anything going wrong with the lorry 
whose job it is to carry them. 


These minute cells in the pan¬ 
creas are known as the Islets of 
Langerhans. If they go wrong it 
may not be possible to detect it 
even by looking at them through a 
microscope, though this is not al¬ 
ways so. What can often be detect¬ 
ed, if looked for, are the early 
signs and symptoms of a diabetic 
nr even the likelihood of a patient 
eventually developing the disease. 

It is a disorder which is to a large 
extent hereditary—in more than 
half the cases seen. It is very rare 
before the age of two and unusual 
before the age of six. In its milder 
form it usually shows itself in the 
middle-aged or elderly, perhaps by 
a loss of weight, by a slight in¬ 
crease in thirst (though this is not 
so common in the older patients) 


by a tendency to boils, or even ^ 
carbuncle. 

In severe cases the patient is 
usually a good deal younger. This 
youngster loses weight although he 
may have a mighty appetite. He 
gets very thirsty, generally deve¬ 
lops a weariness. Instead of being 
the first to organise a game of ten¬ 
nis he becomes a reluctant last. 
And he may start a crop of boils. 

Anyone suffering from these 
symptoms should go to the doctor’s. 
•The level of sugar in the urine and 
in the blood must be investigated. 
This is a simple business for the 
laboratory. Once the diagnosis has 
been made there is one golden rule. 
The patient must do as he is advis¬ 
ed. In a few cases—those of milder 
degree, and in older people—diet 
may be all that is needed but it will 
be needed. 

For the others, some form of in¬ 
sulin treatment is essential, and 
finding the right dose is a job for 
the expert. 

An increasing number of patients 
can manage without those irritating 
needle pricks which were the bane 
of all insulin treatments until re¬ 
cent years. Not all, hev -^ver, can 
rely on tablets. 

Although obedience is essential in 
treatment the diabetic comes to 
learn what variation in food or 
exercise he can safely undertake 
but this is entirely a matter of ex¬ 
perience and intelligence. 

There are two other points to 
note. While, often diabetes is far 
less serious for the elderly there is 
the occasional elderly grandad who 
has to lake the trouble very serious¬ 
ly indeed. Also, some middle-aged 
women sometimes begin by putting 
on weight and not by losing it. 


Doyou Know? 


By BACH 
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A VENDOR OF QlUa^PICiNE$; 
ESPECIALLY, ONE WHO MOUNTS 
A BENCH OR STAGE TO SELL 
THEM; A CHEAT OR IMPOSIOR: 
AS. THE MOUNTEBANK TALKED 
HIS WAY OUT OF A JAIL 
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You Nood 

BENGAL 

CHEMICAL* 

CANTHARIDINE 

HAfR OIL 

To preserve your 
luxurious 
Silken-soft 
lovely hiir 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA BOMBAY » KANPUR 



Don’t say ink...say 

Huink 

Poor L)uaiiiv ink c.in rum a good 
pen. So always use Parker Ouink. | |r^|■| 
the only ink containing So|v-X, I 

io clean your pen as sou wriic. vSBSBI^ 
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CHEiPARK COMPANY LIMITED, 

_ Madras 

\ Product of® The Parker Pen Company 
— makers of the world’s most wanted pens 
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Bridge 

From 

The 

Vanderbilt 

Cup 

By TERENCE REESE 

VOU know the situation when >ou 
sacrifice against an opposing 
slam, only to find afterwards that 
each defender could have made a 
trick? An ingenious scheme has been 
devised to prevent that from happen¬ 
ing: a player doubles an opposing 
slam to indicate that he has no de¬ 
fensive trick; he passes onl> when he 
has one (al least) defensive* trick 
A defender with two tricks must also 
pass; partner will probably double 
now, having no tricks. 


Here is an example from the 
Vanderbilt Cup of the **uhpeudlty*’ 
double in action: 

Dealer, South, E-W vulnerable. 

S Q J 7 
. H 8 
D A J 3 7 
C Q652 

S A K 103 
HAJ 10 9632 
D — 

C K7 


S 88 5 I 
H Q4 

D iC Q U) 6 2 

C 43 


This was the bidding: 


South 

We.st 

Nurth 

East 

Jacoby 

Erdos 

Rubin 

Pfjtterson 

No 

2 C 

2 D’ 

No 

6 D 

6 H 

No 

No 

dole 

No 

6 NT 

dble 

7 D 

No 

dble 

No 

No 


Jacoby doubled Six Hearts to show 
that he had no defensive prospects 
What East was doing all the lime ir 
hard to understand. At the other table 
East-West played in Six Hearts and 
made seven. 


N 

W E 
S 


S I) 2 
H k 7 5 
D 954 
C A J 10 1) 8 




SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No, 455 


Cl.UES ACROSS 
1. Rent-collector has 
to catch the woman! 

(8) . b. Masters can be 

taken inside for service 
(6). 10. Become known 
as printer perhaps (9). 
11; Drink given to a 
person who doesn’t 
knov/ the ropes—that’s 
all if amounts to (5). 12 
Follow with a measure, 
then prosecute (5). 13. 

Just about yielding up 
by means of withdrawal 

(9) . 14. Tics my cats in 
knots—quite intentional 
too (lOl. 17. Snack the 


angler looks forward to fleet behind the mea- 
t4>. 19. Become a vie- dow? f8). 
tim of tne season (4),- 
20. I sent out and swal- CLUES DOWN 
lowed passion fruit (10>. 1. Ijearnlng of one s 

22. Uncommonly rare good character, they 11 
tints used with artistic g'st you cash at the 


reticence (9). 24. In 

France said to be the 
same thing (5). 26. 

Meaning of words used 
in a heap? (51. 27. Felt 
disgusted when a nude 


bank (7, 2, 6). 2. Comes 
close to administering a 
considerable dose of su¬ 
perfine arsenic (5). 3 

He hears you've set 
out m a large ship (8). 



Sol ulxon iV ext Wl ek 


carried round the seal 4. I>ss interesting ma- 
ffl) 2B They’ve got chinb for mopping up 
their Itripe^Siing of (5) 6. Perhaps iVs sklfl 
note ir. the ranks (6). that cornea flrst with 
29 Hide the whole him (6). 7. In lea- 

chlng . an unreasoning 
power to get at the 
truth is undoubtedly 
useful (9). 8. Selling 

nice odes, as one quiet 
proverb has it? (7, 2, 
6). 9. Settling to bring 
the fish in with firing? 
(8). 15. Printing very 
prominently the final 
odds against whipping 
t9). 16. A refreshment 
counter overturned — 
Scotsman’s responsible 
or some other people? 
(8). 18. Incline to admit 
there’s some hazard in 
the gift (8). 21 Boxer 
in a hole? (6;. 23. 

That old feud ’Twixt 
things and me is 
quash'd in our new—” 
(Bridges) (3). 25. Right 
to possession of a cer¬ 
tain distinction? (5). 
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NYSOKE 

GOVEtHMEKI 

SU 

Lead in 
Fashion 

Mysore Government Silks 
are so smooth, so alluring, 
and so rich in their attrac¬ 
tive shades, they are j 
Fashions’ Choice Every¬ 
where. 

MYSORE 
GOVERNMENT 
Silk Weaving 
Factory 

MYSORE.4. 

Show Room at : 
Kempegowda Circle, i 
BANGALORE-9. 
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down to about 35 ft.—a- lotal run¬ 
ning time of about three minutes. 

The expenditure of time and mo¬ 
ney involved more than paid for it¬ 
self within a few days, my sales in¬ 
creased by approximately l/3rd. 
Instead of having to trouble the po¬ 
tential customer to set up a demon¬ 
stration—and since it involved con¬ 
siderable time on his part, it had 
previously ’not always been easy to 
do this—I was able to quickly set 
up a small 8mm projector in hi.s 
home or office and demonstrate the 
capabilities of the unit 1 also found 
that customers were more enthu¬ 
siastic about the unit when they 
could see it on film. Once the film 
had attracted their attention, they 
roulci either say immediately that 


THERE IS NO REASON WHY A '^RE- 
CORO" PiaURE CANNOT ALSO BE PIC- 
TORIAL, AS THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS. 
IT IS BOTH A RECORD OF A CHAIR 
INSTALLATION AND ALSO SHOWS GOOD 
USE OF LIOHTINO AND COMPOSITION. 
TAKEN ON NASSELBLAD. 


they were not interested or want 
sec an actual pump in operation on 
their premises. 

Can Do Better 

Besides this short film, I also had 
an album of photographs I had tak¬ 
en of these pumps installed in dif¬ 
ferent locations. Often this would 
suggest a use for the unit of which 
the potential customer had been un¬ 
aware. 


Camera Cameos 

MAKE YOUR 

CAMERA PAY 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


M any amateur photographers arc 
concerned about the expense 
of using their camera. Although 
photography is not an exactly inex¬ 
pensive hobby, a way of making it 
cheaper is 1o make fuller use of the 
otentialities of the camera. For, 
esides taking the usual family 
snaps and pictorial exhibition 
prints, a camera can be used as an 
integral part of business, helping 
you to do your job better. 

Not everyone can utilise a ca¬ 
mera efficiently in his work, but 
the fact is that all loo few who can 
even bother to. 

Before becoming a professional 
photographer, I for some time held 
a job selling water pumps to farm 
owners. Although these pumps were 
portable, they v;erc not easy to 
carry around and I didn’t feel like 
I giving a demonstration unless I felt 
I that there was a very good chance 
of a sale. This was not just laziness 
on my part but simply economics— 
it took time to set up a demonstra¬ 
tion which, if no sale resulted in. 
twas pure waste. 

§ Movies Kelp 

r However, no matter how persua- 
i sive were my words, they could not 


provide an adequate substitute for 
the potential customer actually see¬ 
ing the pump in action. Since 1 own¬ 
ed an 8mm movie camera, which I 
had previously purchased simply 
for filrhing the family, 1 decided 
that I could save considerable time 
by making a short movie of the 
pump being set up and in action. 
This took me about three hours on 
a Saturday morning. 1 exposed one 
roll of 8mm colour film ^ited this 


Its use in ‘*scl)ing’* is* an obvious 
example of the value of photogra¬ 
phy, and I make no claim as to my 
idea being particularly , original. 
But it does represent the kind of 
photography which is within the 
scope of any reasonably competent 
amateur. I'm also pleased to say 
that later other salesmen of the 
company for which I was working 
employed the same idea; eventual¬ 
ly a more ambitious sales film .was 



milUAiiy 22. 1866. 

shot on 16mm. and copies were cir* 
culated throughout the world. 

The old proverb about a picture 
being worth a thousand words is 
never more true than when applied 
to descriptions of goods—a single 
photograph can often do the job 
better, and more economically, 
than the most comprehensive text. 
Needless to say. it is also better 
proof than words can be. A photo¬ 
graph of a broken handle of a lawn 
mower, sent directly to the manu¬ 
facturers, caused a replacement to 
be delivered almost immediately 
through the post, saving the usual 
time involved in complaining to the 
local agent (in this case, some dis¬ 
tance away) and waiting while he 
secured the new unit. 

Extra Evidence 

Automobile owners can also find 
the camera useful in cases of mi¬ 
nor accidents—a photograph of the 
damage serving as extra evidence 
for any insurance claim and mak¬ 
ing it possible t(> have repairs done 
quickly. 

Anothei' home use for photogra¬ 
phy IS for identification of any par¬ 
ticularly valuable furniture or je 
wellery. In case of fire there is 
existing evidence of what the piece 
looked likCj and a photograph is far 
more useful than a description to 
help the police in case of <hcft. 


A COOD EXAMPIE OP A COMFAJUSON 
FfCTURI—THE CONTRAST IN SIZE BET¬ 
WEEN THE TWO TRAaiON ENGINES IS 
IMMEDIATEIY NOTICEABLE. 


Such pictures need not be ‘artistic*, 
but merely sharp enough so that 
the subject can be clearly seen. 

Many people, accountants, lawyers, 
journalists, etc., often require co¬ 
pies of books or manuscripts. There 
are of course many document copy¬ 
ing machines on the market, but 
quite often not enough use is made 
of them to justify their purchase. 
Here an ordinarjT camera will comt* 
to the rescue. Practically any ca 
mera can be used which—either by 
itself or with accessory close-up 
len.sps—will focus at short distan¬ 
ces. Howevci, 3Smm. cameras arc 
the most satisfactory since special 
high contrast films for document 
copying are available in this for¬ 
mat. Kodak Microfile and Ilford 
Micro-Neg are two such emulsions. 

The Greatest Barrier 

When preparing a book sonic 
time ago 1 had to do a considerable 
iimount of research in libraries. The 
book.s I used could not be borrow¬ 
ed and copying out everything in 
longhand on the spot would have 
been very time consuming. Instead. 

I UBed m;^* 85mm. ounera loaded up 


with Micro-Neg. a small portable 
tripod and an electronic flashgun 
and copied them on the spot—^in a 
fraction of the time. 

When making use of these co¬ 
pies, I didn’t even have to go 
through the trouble and expense of 
making prints. Instead I used my 
slide projector to show them upon 
a small screen. 

No doubt even more idcasi on how 
to use a camera profitably at home 
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or at work will come to you—the 
greatest barrier to ideas of this kind 
seems to be the popular assumption 
that amateur photography is no 
more than a pastime. But besides 
the value of the camera to your¬ 
self, there is also the possibility of 
using it to earn extra money—which 
will come in handy to buy new pho¬ 
tographic equipment. 1 will di.scuss 
.selling photographs. particularly 
for use in magazines and newspa- 
pCi's, m mv next article 
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The Stamp W<»ld 

ANIMAL ISSUES 
FROM POLAND 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 


40 

P OLISH forest animals are featur¬ 
ed on the latest set of postage 
stamps to appear from this east 
European country. Th’s colourful 
issue, a must for all those interest* 
ed in natural history, shows the fol¬ 
lowing beasts in their natural sur¬ 
roundings : 

20gr. Wolf: This is rarely met with 
nowadays, but it still inhabits some 
areas in the mountainous and 
forest-covered eastern and south¬ 
eastern parts of Poland. 

30gr. Lynx: One of the wild cats, 
this feline creature has supposedly 
good eyesight, giving rise to the ex¬ 
pression “lynx-eyed”, but in actual 
fact this is a fallacy. In Poland it is 
found only in the Bialowieza and 
Carpathian forests where it provides 
good hunting. 

40gr. Fox; This can almost be re¬ 
garded as a domestic animal in 


most European countries; it is found 
anywhere in Poland. 

50gr. Badger: Old “Brock”, as he 
is called in England, lives all over 
the Polish countryside in all the 
forests except those composed of 
coniferous trees. 

60gr. Brown Bear: A protected 
animal, the European Brown Bear* 


is .scarce but occasionally makes an 
appearance in the Tatra, Bieszc- 
zady and Bialowieza forests. 

Iz. 50 gr. Wild Boar: Found all 
over the country in the woods and 
the fen land. Another good hunting 
prospect. 

2z. 50gr. Red Deer: A rare ani¬ 
mal which lives in the lowlands and 
highlands of Poland. 

5z. OOgr. European Bison; Another 
protected animal, about one hun¬ 
dred are being kept in special re¬ 
serves. However, it is still possible 
to find them as free-living animals 
in the Bialowieza and Bieszczady 
forests. 

7z. lOgr. Moose: In Poland this 
can be met with in two places: the 
Czerwone Bagno area and the Kam- 
pinos fofept. Some are being kept in 
the Bialowieza Game Reserve. It is 
a protected animal all over the 
country. 

Back To Malaysia 

Last week I finished describing 
the beautiful orchids which are 
shown on the low values of all the 
new Malaysian stamps. The four 
high value stamps all picture native 
birds. 

75c. The Rhinoceros Hornbill: 

This magnificent bird is restricted 
to the tall forests of the lowlandi^ 
and the foothills, and because of its 
specialised habits is unfortunately 
threatened by expanding rural de¬ 
velopment. Where it survives it can 
be seen feeding on the fruits of tall 
trees, its normal diet. 

$1 The Barred Ground-dovie: A 
common bird of the open country 
and villages, and a favourite pet bf 
the Malaysians, regular contests are 
held when the singing powers of 
caged birds are matched and side* 
bets are laid. In the wild these 'doves 
feed mostly on the ground. 

$2 Argus Pheasant; An inliabltant 
of the tall forest, preferring the 
well-drained slopes of the foothills 
throughout Malaysia. Shy and 
seldom seen, but usually betrayed 
by its powerful call, either a double 
“vrak-wau” or a long series of 
plaintive single notes, each rising 
imperceptibly in tone. 

. $S Paradise Flycatcher: This 
beautiful bird is found in the forest 
of the lowlands and foothills thro¬ 
ughout the country. In flight the 
long tail-streamers of the male flut¬ 
ter like a length oi stiff ribbon. 


Getting there is half the fun—travelling by 
Cunard, the other half! 

Make your journey a never-to-be-forgotten affair. 
Rendezvous with your Cunarder at Liverpool, Southampton, 
Le Havre or Rotterdam, and travel the route 
of the “Queens”. 

For further details see your travel agent or write direct to our ogents; 

Anchor Line Ltd. 

Neville House, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1 . 
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Brooke Bond Coffee! 

Everywhere every time.... in every can’t do without it! Why ? It s got 

friendly circle, Brooke Bond Coffee a fresh, full-bodied flavour—that’s why! 
generates fiin—brings people together. So reach for Brooke Bond Coffee. 
Young modems swear by it! Parents It has set the standard ! 
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S OME of the melodiOL- songs from 
tWms released over decades ago 
continue to be remembered and hum¬ 
med by moviegoers. Why? That's be¬ 
cause they are Rrmly founded on 
classical music. Serious film-makers 
interested in achieving perennial ap¬ 
peal for the music in their films uti¬ 
lised the services of music directors 
like T. H Pajia, who has the convic¬ 
tion that ‘Carnatic music is such a re¬ 
servoir that it can supply pleasing 
tunes for films for eternity He does 
not believe in compromises. He is 
one (A those rare music directors, 
who are of the view that music, on 
which all film-makers lay great em¬ 
phasis, should be composed In such 
a manner that it becomes unforget 
table. “Music is immortal,” he says 
T. R. Papa, whose real name is 
T. R Sivasankaran, has been in flhns 
for the last 30 vears. Born in Alan- 
gudi, Tbanjavur District, on July 3, 

1922. he followed in the footsteps of 

« 


South Indian Stage and Screen 


Under the direction of music director 
S. V. Venkatarama Iyer. Some of 
those notable films were ‘Kannagi*, 
‘Manohara' and ‘Gnanasoundari'. 
Another memorable film in which he 
was associated with music director 
S. V. Venkatarama Iyer as a violinist 
was M. S. Subbulakshmi*s 'Meerabai'. 

The changing trends in film music 
began to trouble the tradition-bound 
violinist. Temporarily he bade fare¬ 
well to films and joined All India 
Radio as a violinist, and accompani¬ 
ed several vidwans like G.N.I3.. Pat- 
tammal, T R. Mahalingam. Swami- 
nalha Pillai, M.L.V., and olher.s on the 
violin Soon he reali.scd that the kind 
of encouragement which he expected 
from the veteran musicians was not 
forthcoming He then came to the 
con<‘li)sifjn that he .should devote 
talent.s once again to the film me¬ 
dium. Rejoining mu.sic director S. V 
Venkatarama Iyer, he got introduced 
to producer-director Joseph Thalia- 


No Believer 
In Compromise! 


By T. M. KAMACHANDltAN 


his father by learning violin. His 
father. T. V. Radhakrishna Pillai, 
was a noted violinist and was the 
Principal of a music college in Kuala 
Lumpur Developing into a good vio¬ 
linist under the tutelage of Sivavadi- 
velij Pillai, Professor of Violin at 
the Annamalai University, Papa, a.s 
he was afYectionatel> called in his 
hou.se, started earning his livelihood 
as a violinist from the age of 16. His 
guru later introduced him to Go- 
vindarajulu Naidu, miisic director, 
with whom he worked aS an under¬ 
study in the production of ‘Manime- 
kalai' 

With the help of Govindarajuiu 
Naidu. Papa joined Serukalathur 
Sama*s concern Bharath Pictures as 
an under-stud> to music director 
S. G- Kasi Iyer, with whom he 
worked as a violinist in the produc¬ 
tions of ‘Subadra Kalyanam' and 
'Rajasuya Yagam.' Next, he went 
ever to Modern Theatres, Salem, and 
served there for 3 years. Returning 
to Mairas hi 1942. he joined Jupiter 
Pictures and contributed his sk.in as 
a violinist for as many as 26 pirturas 


th, Ji., who vi.sualisfd great poten¬ 
tialities in him and decided forthwith 
to give him a good break an a music- 
director 

Papa made his debut as a full- 
fiedged music director in 1951 in Jo¬ 
seph Thaliath’s and Citadel Films* 
Atma Santhi', made in Tamil and 
Malayalam It proved a big succe.’is. 
and that paved the way for his con¬ 
tinued assignment as a music direc¬ 
tor. His second picture was Natesh 
Art Pictures’ 'Anbu*, which also tur¬ 
ned out to be successful Then came 
Citadel's next ‘Mallika’, another tri¬ 
umph. He has .so far provided the 
musical score for nearly 30 films, 
notable among them being ‘Vijaya- 
puri Vecran’, ‘Rangoon Radha*. ‘Ram- 
bah's Love*. Nallavan Vazhvan', *Ira- 
vurn Pagalum’ and ‘Arunagirinathar’. 
He i.s currently directing music for 
Citadel's ‘Kathal Paduthum Padu,‘ 
A.V.M.’s ‘Prahlada’. Balu Films* *Ra- 
malinga Swamigal* and three othei 
untitled films. 

Having made a deep study of Hin¬ 
dustani and Western mugfe. T. R 

,'\k. ' 


,iui; iih.'ifc.........a.b 


Papa opines that Carnatic music is 
the richest of all systems of music 
and that the light Carnatic style of 
music could be effectively put to use 
in ensuring the continued appeal of 
films. He said he was not prepared 
to comment on the present-day film 
music and about the politics and star 
system that continue to dominate the 
Tamil film industry. “I am looking 
for the day when talent and merit 
will be recognised and properly re¬ 
warded in the industry,'* he declared. 

‘NAANAL’ 

S AKAVANA PICTURES’ latest 

‘Naanal* though inspired by a 
foreign film, blazes a new trail so far 
as the Tamil screen is concerned- It 
is a gripping picture, for which cre¬ 
dit should go to writer-director K. 
Balachandar He has shown great 
imagination and skill in the treat¬ 
ment of the subject. It is all about 
four thugs who .seek asylum in the 
very house of the man whom they 
wish kill to wreak vengeance for 
the wrojf'g done by his father to the 
chief of the thug.s. Finally, the pic¬ 
ture draws the expected conclusion, 
“crime does not pay.*' The denoue¬ 
ment of the piot. which has, of course, 
suffered at the hands of the Cen.sors. 
manages to hold the interest of the 
spectators from the opening scene. 
The best performance in the film 
comes from Sundararajan. who por¬ 
trays the chief of the thugs. Splendid 
.support comes from Muthuraman, 
Nagesh, Vijayan. Srikanth, Harikri- 
shnan, Natarajan, Mali, I.S.R.. Sow- 
car Janakl, K. R. Vijaya, S. N. Lak- 
shmi, Manavalan and others. Came¬ 
ra work by P. N. Sundaram and 
music by V. Kumar are of a high 
order. 

TIT-BIT 

T he film industry in South India 
suffered a great loss in the deaths 
of Mr. S. Soundararajan, Proprietor 
of Tamil Nadu Talkies, and of Mr. 
K. S Narayana Iyengar, Managing 
Director of Narayanan and Company, 
both pioneers of the Tamil film. The 
former was responsible fc^r such re¬ 
markable films as ‘Rishya Sringar*, 
'Naradar* and ‘Pankajavalli* while the 
latter was responsible for such me¬ 
morable pictures like ‘Ezhai Padum 
Padu*, ‘Aryamala’, 'Manampola Man- 
galyam*, Kanavane Kankanda Dei- 
vam’ and ‘Devta* (Hindi). 

SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 454 
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By SAROJ K. SENGUPTA 

AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


T he Year 1965 was an eventful year 
for the Bengali screen. There was 
international recognition at the Ber¬ 
lin, Acapulco and Locarno Film Festi¬ 
vals; the all-India release of ‘Atithi* 
with English sub-titles; the tremend¬ 
ous success of ‘Subarnarekha’—a 
film from'the Experimental Cinema; 
also of *Raja Rammohun*—a film from 
the Commercial Cinema; the exemp¬ 
tion of entertainment tax for 'Raja 
Rammohun* for its human appeal; the 
emergence of the greatest documen¬ 
tary producer of the country, Hari 
S. Dasgupta, as an outstanding direc¬ 
tor of feature films; the com¬ 
bination of artistic and com¬ 
mercial cinemas in ‘Nayak’: 
and the introduction of such 
delightful screen personalities 
as Partha Mukherjee, Subhendu Chat¬ 
ter jee, Mousoomi Chatter jee, Aditi 
Mukherjee, and Nandini. Adili Mu- 
kherjee is the second heroine of ‘Na¬ 
yak* which might turn out as the most 
eventful film of the year 1966. 

While Satyajit Ray got the ‘best* 
award at the Berlin Film Festival for 
‘Charulata’, the film itself created a 
new record at the Film Festival at 
Acapulco, where it got the best 
award. Tapan Sinha’s ‘Atithi* was the 
second best film at the Locarno Film 
Festival. These were indeed outstand¬ 
ing achievements for a State like 
Bengal where equipment is not up-to- 
date. The all-India release of the Eng¬ 
lish sub-titled ‘Atithi* and its success 
will open a new avenue of exploita¬ 
tion for Bengali films which must have 
a bigger audience to-day. 

When Hari. S. Dasgupta of docu¬ 
mentaries fame, set about to make the 
feature film ‘Eki Angey Eto Roop’, 
great things were expected of him 
—more so because it is hardly a story 
in the orthodox sense of the term. The 
whole thing is a tension which causes 
currents and cross-currents of senti¬ 
ments and emotions in the human 
mind. And, one is happy to note that 
Hari S. Dasgupta has more than lived 
upto expectations. In the treatment of 
the tension he has emerged as one of 
the most dynamic feature film-maker'? 
of the country. 

Soumitra Chatterjee and Madhabi 
Mukherjee love each other so much 
that they promise solemnly to com¬ 
mit suicide if they cannot marry each 
other. Soumitra is called away from 
the station and is obliged to overstay 
for this work or that. When he comes 
back he finds Madhabi married to 
Basanta Chowdhiiry. After a great 
deal of hesitation an understanding is 
about to be reached between the hus¬ 
band and wife. And then Soumitra re¬ 
appears on the scene demanding the 
fulfilment of the promise. He does not 
want her to come with him. He does 
not make any demands on her. All he 
wants is the fulfilment of the promise 
so solemnly made. He is ready to 
do his share of the promise; there 
is a paoHet of poison in his pocket. 
But. Alaa. Madhabi is a different 


pcr.son altogether now. She i.s o 
wife and she cannot break 
up a house. * She runs away 
from the room. Soumitra bolts 
the door and does not give any ans¬ 
wer to the continuous knoc'kings of 
the other members of the house 
Madhabi is nearly dead with tear and 


the other members of the family are 
frantic. When they are about to break 
open the door Soumitra himself 
comes out with a puzzling look in his 
eyes. What is all this noise about? 
bh. the door! He is sorry because he 

Continued on next page 
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SCREEN WRITER 
TURNS CRUSADER! 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


A RJUN dev RASHK. the well- 
kown screen writer of such cele* 
brated Hindi films as *Jis Oesh Men 
Ganga Behti Hai'. *Stree' and ‘Dil Ek 
Mandir’, the Hindi version Sridhar’s 
Tamil hit ‘Nenjil Oor Aalayam\ has 
one foot in politics to-dav. While 
continuing his work as a screen 
writer, especially for films of high 
calibre, he is launching himself as a 
journalist, author, biographer and 
crusader in what he considers a natio¬ 
nal cause. 

When I met him last Arjun had 
given the impression of a man still in 
search of his Holy Grail. The search, 
it seems, has ended. He revealed in 
the cour.se of a conversation with me 
the other day that he was now in¬ 
tensely excited about his work as the 
organiser of an all-India Forum de¬ 
voted to the propagation of ideas and 
views, which he preferred to call 
“Kamarajism*'. He had toured six 
States so far in connection with the 
organisation of the Forum, which 
would automatically cease to exist the 
day before the coming General Elec¬ 
tions. 

Referring to the pre-determined 
short span of the Forum’s life, Rashk 
said, “Any party, once it outlives its 
usefulness. becomes obnoxiously 
nutty and wilfully or otherwise pro¬ 
motes prestige-seekers and status- 
hunters. This is part of India's expe¬ 
rience where most social, cultural and 
political organisations are concerned.” 
A.sserting that the fllmfolk were al¬ 
ways in the forefront of significant 
political action whenever such action 
became necessary, he said, “I am con¬ 
fident of the fact that the artistes and 
all the members in the film industry 
would be only too willing to devote 


themselves to strengthening the hands 
of Mr. K, Kamaraj, the Congress 
President, and the Congress Party. 
So far as I am concerned. I am keenly 
desirous of dedicating myself to the 
cause of democratic socialism, for 
which Mr. Kamaraj, the hero of the 
Nation, stands.*' 

Arjun further revealed that he was 
now engaged in the task of preparing 
a biography of Mr. Kamaraj and pub¬ 
lishing it in book form. Among his 
present screen assignments, special 
mention should be made of F. C. 
Mehra's ambitious colour film 'Amra- 
pali* and another untitled film made 
in South India. It may be inexplicable 
to find a Hindi screen writer taking 
interest in propagating the ideals of 
the Congress President and develop¬ 
ing a spirit of “hero-worship” for 
him. 

STUDIO NEWS 

P RODUCER R. C. TALWAR has 
launched his new colour film 
'AfooI' at Filmistan Studios. He told 
me the other day that he had planned 
to make it on a lavish scale. The film 


would be shot on location in the 
United States, with scenes actually 
taking place inside the magnificent 
skyscraper that houses the United Na¬ 
tions. Director Mohan Kumar reveal¬ 
ed that the film would include some 
scenes showing the Republic Day. 

Parade in New Delhi. The story of 
'Asoor, which means “Principles,'* is 
about a man, an army officer, who be¬ 
lieves that man does not live 

on bread alone and that it is 

the steadfast adherence to cer¬ 
tain cherished principles that 

makes for a glorious life. Rajen- 
dra Kumar has been cast as the 
army officer while Saira Banu will be 
seen as his fiancee. Shanker-Jaikishan 
have been commissioned to compose 
the musical score for the film. 

• • • 

TH the signing of the Tashkent 
Declaration for promoting good¬ 
will and friendly relations between 
India and Pakistan, the producers of 
Hindi films with the Indo-Pak. war 
as their background are now in a 
quandary. Foi^ such films are in the 
making. Are they to be scrapped? 
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Continued from previous page 

wanted to sleep! And then he goes 
out of the house and out of Madha- 
bi’.s life. 

All the characters are exceptional. 
They repre.sent three sentiments of 
throe people queerly placed in life. 
And their portrayal on the screen is 
unique. 

Studio Round-up 

Tapan Sinha will complete his new 
film, in the first schedule of shooting. 
He will shoot the film continuously 
without a break and complete it on 
the same set and with artistes who 
are mostly comedians. This is not a 
hilariou.s one. however. This satire 
on the middle-class family has a 
depth which will make people think. 

Uttam Kumar has now emerged as 
a director also. He has directed the 
film ‘Soodhoo Ekti Bachar*. which is 
nearly complete with himself and 
Supriya Chowdhury in the leading 
roles. He is already a producer of 
such outstanding films as *Jatugriha', 
'Uttar Phalgooni,’ ‘Bhranti Bilas', 
'Harano Soor’ and 'Saptapadi*. He is 
one of the most popular actors on 
the Bengali screen and now he has 
become a director. 

Meena Kumari, Pradeed Kumar 
and Vyjayanthimala have been sign¬ 
ed up by two producers to work in 
two Bengali films and this has crea¬ 
ted a great deal of enthusiasm here. 
Dilip Kumar, Dharminder. Sashi Ka¬ 


poor. and Balraj Sahni have already 
worked in different Bengali films. In 
all probability Pradeep Kumar and 
Meena Kumari will be teamed in a 
film which Dilip Nag will direct. 
Vyjayanthimala has been signed up 
by producer Ashim Dutta. 

Before the Christmas week we had 
a hectic fortnight with Hementa Mu- 
kherjee’s 'Farar', Ramananda Sagar’s 
'Arzoo* and B. R. Chopra's 'Waqt'. 
There were press Shows, parties and 
interviews and on each occasion 
something interesting came out. As 
for instance, that Hemanta Mukher- 
jee will continue making films in 
Bombay with no star cast; that Ra¬ 
mananda Sagar will make a film on 
offensive and defensive measures of 
India against the invaders—^he had 
been to the front to collect his mate¬ 
rials; and that B. R. Chopra, as has 
always been the case» will make even 
a greater film next time. 

The premiere of ‘Waqt’, the pro¬ 
ceeds of which were given to the na¬ 
tional Defence Fund, was indeed an 
event which will be remembered for 
long. The foyer of the theatre, where 
the premiere was held, was crowded 
with the participating stars and 
members of the unit and outside the 
theatre thousands surged forward to 
have a glimpse of their favourite 
stars—Sunil Dutt. Raaj Kumar, Ach- 
ala Sachdev, Manmohan Krishna and 
Sashi Kapoor. The procession was 
led by the gigantic figure of B. R. 
Chopra, producer of the film. 

'Waqt* means time. A film on 
the ticks of time i.s outstanding by 


itself. Yash Chopra, B R. Chopra's 
younger brother and director of the 
film, has given the theme an out¬ 
standing treatment. The cast is also 
very formidable with Sadhana. Sha- 
rmila Tagore, Sashikala, Achala Sa¬ 
chdev, Sashi Kapoor, Raaj Kumar. 
Sunil Dutt, Madan Puri, Manmohan 
Krishna and Balraj Sahni. Such a 
theme with such a cast is rare even 
in Bombay where production costs 
are sky high. 

Sashi Kapoor is very much inte¬ 
rested in working in Bengali films— 
as a matter of fact he is working in 
one at the present moment. But he 
thinks that he should not play out- 
and-out Bengali characters because 
he does not know Bengali. 

Sunil Dutt’s stay in the city was 
brief because he was bound for 
Madras to fulfil his shooting schedule 
but in this brief stay he once again 
charmed his fans with his pleasant 
behaviour. 

Young director Jagannath Chatter- 
jee will now become a producer also. 
And he will direct his own film with 
Anoop Kumar in the leading role. At 
the time of writing this he was in 
Giridhi, shooting on location. After 
this he will make a film for Biswa- 
jeet Chatter jee and it will be based 
on the search of a boy for his mother 
who is no more in this world. Biswa- 
jeet Chatterjee’s . son will play the 
role of the boy. 

Agradoot is on the floor with 'Nayika 
Sambad*. to be made for B. K. Pro¬ 
ductions. Uttam Kumar and Anjatia 
Bhowmiek are In the leading roles. 
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Q: Some tell me that I have Kala- 
sarpa Dosha. Is it correct? Since 12 
pears / am suffering from a skin di¬ 
sease. Many doctors w'erc approached 
but to no effect. Will it be cured? If 
so. when? Will 1 start an engineering 
industry? Will 1 own property ?— 
T.N.P., Ambur. N.A. 

A: There is no Kalasarpa Dosha in 
the chart. The skin disease appears to 
be hereditary. Consult an Ayurvedic 
doctor. You may have good results. I 
think for .some more years your start¬ 
ing? an tmgineering indu.slry may not 
malerialiso. During 1970 you may start 
one. You may have property. 

Is there any chances of promo¬ 
tion? Which is the best period in my 
life? Can 1 get a B.A. degree.? Gene¬ 
ral financial position? — S.R. 

A: You may gel promotion after 
March, 1966. From 1967 your good 
period starts, I think. You may have 
a limited number of children. You can 
attempt to take a B.A. degree in 1967 
or ’68. Your general and financial posi¬ 
tion in life may be good. 

Q: Hole is the horoscope in general? 
When will I marry? Ariy good fortune 
due to the wife? Wheri will I quit the 
present job? Can I enter any business 
or seek employmejit elsewhere? How 
many children will I have? I am ill- 
paid now. Any promotion or prospects 
in the near future?—Mettur 
Dam. 

A. The chart in general is good. 
You may marry in the early part of 
1966. Your bride may bring you some 
luck, I advise you not to leave your 
present job for a couple of years more, 
in view of the turbulent atmo.sphere 
of bu.smess lines. You may be employ¬ 
ed in some other institution on satis¬ 
factory emoluments after a couple of 
year.s. 

Q: How long will the subject of 
chart I continue in service’^ Will the 
Subject of chart Jl complete success¬ 
fulthe coarse lie is now pursuing? 
Will he s*>cuTe a suitable match ia 
marriage? Will the subject of chart III 
siiceess/tdlj/ complete hxs course and 
how u'ill he be in life? What kind of 
career is the subjeef of chart IV likely 
to take up as he grows older’-—S.. Ko- 
7 'iir, NellorCr 

A; The subject of chart I may con¬ 
tinue in service for about 4 years more. 
The subject of the 2iid chart may com¬ 
plete his education .successfully. He 
may get a good girl as his married 
partner. The subject of chart III, I 
think, is a brilliant boy. Why do you 
worry about him? His planets may take 
care of him. You have to provide him 
what he wants. The native of the 4th 
chart may be a scientist or an electri¬ 
cal engineer. In short, the boys’ charts 
appear good. Why do you worry about 
children, when you have not married? 
you may be promoted during the lat¬ 
ter part of 1966. 

Q: / am an engineer in a fertilizer 
factory and astrology is my hobby. I 
expect that Saturn in Mars .should 
make me leave my present place I 
have not been able to judge in which 
direction this movement will be Your 
technical comments, please. The other 
■iihmrL.ia that olf another sex. I 



By “VIRGOAN" 

you to give your views on the proba¬ 
ble time of her marriage.--J.K.B., Na- 
yanangal. 

A; After the 12th January, 1966 
when Saturn gets into Jupiter’s constel¬ 
lation in Aquaries, you may expect 
your thing to happen. North east dire¬ 
ction may be probable. The girl may 
marry during the period February 10 
to March 15, 1966. Her married life 
appears to be happy. One need not 
worry over the point. 

Q: 7 request you to kindly inform 
when the marriage of the subject will 
take place. Details of the bndegroom 
and how her married life will be ?— 
V.M.R.. Neyvcli. 

A: The marriage of the subject may 
take place in the marriage season 
after April 5, 1966. Her married life 
may be happy. 

Q: Can I enter the political field? 
What will be my education? What line 
of occupation will I have? Can I lead a 
luxurious life’ Foreign tour? Can I 
start an industry of my own? How is 
my chart generally? —C.K.K.M., My¬ 
sore. 

A: I am sure you are under Guru 
Dosn now. His disposition appears to 
be good. He will help you much in po¬ 
litical life I think. You may get a de¬ 
gree. Accountancy, statistics or law 
may suit you for your career. You may 
also have a foreign tour, but not now. 
As the 6th, 8th and the 12th houses in 
your chart are clear without any afflic¬ 
tion, you may later on start your own 
industry. 

Q: I have appeared for an interview 
in the month of October, 1965. Will I 
succeed and get the job? My future 
and my matrimonial aspects'* Which 
will be the best part of my life? Fo- 
yciflfji tour? When loill the troubles 
which I am facing connected with my 
relations end? —B.R.P., Ranchi, Bihar. 

A: You may come out successful in 
your attempt and you might have got 
the job by this time. Your married life 
may be happy and future also appears 
to be smooth. Foreign trips are not 
indicated. The trouble with your rela¬ 
tions, I believe, may continue for some 
more time. It is for you to by-pass thif. 
and try to be attached to them. 

Q: What line tmll this subject pur¬ 
sue — legal, joumaUsm, executive or 
judicial ser^Hcc? Its prospects? How is 


the financial position? Can the subject 
engage in some research work?—R.K. 

A: From'the combination of the 
Lords of the 4th, 5th, and the 11th 
houses that is formed in the ascendant 
I think journalism or executive line 
appears best suited to him. His finan¬ 
cial position appears above average. 
Yes, he can take to some research 
work. 

Q: is there any possibility of gett¬ 
ing a job? I am unemployed since 6i 
years. How is my Mercury Dasa in 
my professional and matrimonial hap¬ 
piness? When will I marry? What sort 
of meditation can help ward off any ill 
effects of a star that is bad? I have, 
not enjoyed the fruits of yogas that are 
indicated in my chart. — S.B., Ahmeda- 
bad, 

A: A slight chance appears of your 
getting a job after January 15, 1986. 

• The transit of Saturn obstructed the 
fruits of yogas for the last 7 years. 
Guru and Sani Dasas were somewhat 
good. 1 think. This Buda Dasa might 
have caused deterioration. Though the 
strength of Buda appears to be not 
satisfactory, yet in some bukhthis, 
there may be good results. Marriage 
may take place in the later part of 
’66. You can very weii enjoy married 
life. Write “Sree Ramajnyam'* 108 
times every morning in green ink. 

Q: Is there any chance of prosperity 
and when? )Longevity of mine, wife 
and father? Will I get children? when? 
Will I go abroad? If so, when? When 
will my financial condition improve? 
Will I get any unexpected wealth?— 
J.R.K., Patiala, Punjab. 

A: Of cour.sc you had, it appears, 
prosperity from May 1965 and the 
trend of your life might have given 
you relief and satisfaction. You may 
get a child during 1967. Going abroad 
is not definitely indicated. Your finan¬ 
cial position may improve in 1968. No 
fear about your parents now. Unex¬ 
pected wealth is not indicated. 

• • • 

The questions of C. R.G.N. of 
Belgaiim cannot be answered in the 
absence of horoscope. 


W this Column. ^Wirgoan” wilt 
^fwwer queries on horosmpes, etc., 
submitted to him (thrqugh SPORT 
& PASTIME). This avail¬ 

able only to direct subserwi^rs and 
other readers of SPORT * 
PASfiME ttfho purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in thetr queries, 
they should send a certifldate from 
the neirs agent to thef^ i^eeij, that 
they are regular purchasers* of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com¬ 
munications will not receive atten- 
fion. 

Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either in Tamil or English tyr 
in Devanagari script. Mere dale of 
birth is not sufficient. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to "Virooiin**, c/o The 
Editor, SPORT A PASTIME. 
Motint Hood, MadrashE. 
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TRIPLE CROWN WINNER! 

THE ASIAN lAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS HEIO AT CALCUHA ENOEO IN A BIAZE Of OIOIY FOR 
MISS THU SOOMC Of THE USSR. WHO CLAIMED THRU TITLES—WOMEN'S SINGLES AND 
DOURLES AND THE MIXED DOUSLES. IN THE SINGLES SHE DVEATED THE AMHICAN GIRL, MISS 
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f abb SINGH-TRIPl'^ JVMP 
champion 


Qne of the outstanding peeformancfs at the fourth AO-INDIA 

INTER-STATE ATHLETICS MEET AT BANGALORE WAS SEEN IN THE 
MEN'S TRIFLE JUMP IN WHICH OUR RS-YEAR-OLD NATIONAL CHAMPION 
LABH SINGH IMPROVED ON HIS NATIONAL MARK WITH 15.87 METRES. HE 
4UST FAILED TO COME WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH GAMES QUALI¬ 
FICATION BY IS CENTIMETRES. LABH SINGH (LEFT) IS BEING CONGRATU¬ 
LATED BY RAJA BHAIINDRA SINGH (RIGHT), PRESIDENT OF THE INDIAN 
OLYMPIC ASSOCIATION ON HIS FINE SHOWING, WHILE MR. UMRAO 
SINGH, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE A.A.F.I. (IN THE CENTRE) LOOKS ON. 

Article & More Pictures Inside 
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MONARCH 


LUXURY TALC 
FOR MEN 


JX.'I'le&iitCtifliv 



After your morning shave, dab MONARCH AFTER SHAVE LOTION. Its astringent 
action banishes soap film, heals,cuts and nicks ...leaves your skin smooth, coo! and 
tingling fresh! 

Complete your grooming with a generous sprinkling of MONARCH LUXURY TALC. 
Monarch keeps you clean, cool and fresh all day, acts as a deodorant too! Its husky, 
masculine fragrance is irresistible. Makes you feel ...on top of the world ! 

MONARCH—f/ie finest in men*s grooming. 


J.I(.4le8Mip.Cu®lk- 


Sole Distributors in India: 

SPENCER & CO. LTD. 

MADRAS 2 • BOMBAY 26 * DELHI 6 • CALCUTTA 23 
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Week Ending Solurdoy, 

February 19, 1966. 

ON THE COVER - 

Tlie Goliath of Indian athletioi, Par* 
\eeii Kumar of the Punjab, in action 
in the discus event at the fourth All- 
India Mter-State ithletlcs meet at Ban* 
galore. He set new national marks In 
both the discus and the hammer throw 
at the nationals (See Review and Flc* 
lures Inside) 
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SPORTING SAM 


. by Reg Wootton 











IRVING' MA6 AM IMGt^MlOU^ 
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^ OF UNWANTED GUESTSf 


BOBBY OAZZLER 
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INVENT IVfc :CLEVEK, 

skillful 
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STOUT & FAStlMS 



SRIDHAR ALVA OF MYSORI f AKINO THI OATH ON BRHALF OF THE PARTICIPANTS AT THE XXII NATIONAL GAMES AT BANGALORE 

ON JANUARY IP 


National Gaines 



F rom th#* uay the Nationals were 
conducted at Bangalore it looks 
as thourh they were losing all their 
impoitance The idea behind the 
National Games is the inclusion of 
as man'v games as possible in this 
greit festival of sports but at Ban- 
galoie the Games turned out to be 
a mere athletics and weight-lift¬ 
ing affair \Mth many games like 
ba*^kctball volleyball and wrest¬ 
ling, not falling in line with 
the IO A*s desired objectiv e to 
have all the at one centre Al¬ 
though one couid understand the 
reasons for the various National 
Federations not agreeing to stage 
their respective nationals at one 
centre it is high time that something 
was done about this National Games 
As It IS with more and more vo 
cational bodies taking to sports 
keenly, there is interest only on the 
open meets and not in these Natio- 


CALL 

From what was witnessed 
during the 22nd National 
Games held at Bangalore in 
the third week of January, it 
looks as though the National 
Games are losing not only all 
their importance, hut also 
their glamour. The Indian 
Olympic Association will do 
well to see that the original 
aim ot bringing all n^onals 
at mie centre matwialises 


IT SO? 


By T. D PARTHASARATHY 


nal Games where competition is on 
a State-wide basis 
Not onlj weie only two games— 
track and f^eld and weighUifting— 
conducted but even the response 
from the public was poor Hardly 
was there any crowd on all the five 
days at the Kanteerava Stadium 
While the organisers had to con¬ 
tend with such a handicap, even 
competiliun in the seniors’ section 
was devoid of any thrill with so 
many leading athletes crying off in 
the last minute If at all tiie meet 
was a success it was only for llie 
juniors who excelled and It was 
good to see Rajasthan, Kerala and 
Mysore showing great potential ui 
this sphere 

Bosamma Exeels 

In bright sunny weather, the 22nd 
National Games were off to a (ly* 
mg stert with General X. If. Car 
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riappa, Chairman of the All*India 
Council of Sports, declaring them 
open before a very moderate crowd. 
The flags of all the competing 
States and the Indian Olym¬ 
pic Association were flying half- 
mast and there was an observance 
of ten seconds* silence in memory 
of our late Prime Minister, but all 
the protocols usually associated 
with the opening of such games 
were gone through. 

Of the six finals put down for 
decision, Madras led the field of pic¬ 
king first places when Rosamma 


RAJASTHAN'S BARUAH, INDIA'S OUT. 
nANDINO. MIDOie DiSTANCe RUNNER. 
LEADING THE FIELD IN THE JOO 
METRES WHICH HE CLAIMED IN A 
NEW NATIONAL MARK. 


sprang a surprise winning the women’s 
broad jump with 5.19 metres. She 
was the first in the Games to claim 
the first place. This 21-year-old clerk 
in the Southern Railway had a tough 
time before she could clinch the is¬ 
sue. Actually there were only five 
—Rosamma of Madras, Sheila Paul 
from Maharashtra, Krishna Brah- 
manandam of Mysore, Veena Seh- 
gal of Punjab, Avantika of Rajas¬ 
than—in the field, a poor one for the 
National Games. India’s leading 
jumpers from Bombay like Chris¬ 
tine Forage and Chirta Kalyanpur 
were absent and Punjab’s Sundesh 
Sodhi did not care to try her luck 
in this field. And this left the field 
very poor, but very interesting fare 
was provided by the first two jum¬ 
pers Rosamma and Sheila Paul 
Both of them fouled 4n their first 
two Jtimps. Rosamma then clear¬ 
ed 4.05 and then went on to clear 
4.84, 4.92 and then 5.19 which was a 
winning jump. Sheila Paul after 
doing 4.47 and 4.91 set the pace for 
Rosamma with a jump of 5.14 in 
her fifth attempt. Rosamma achiev¬ 
ed. her win m her last jump and 
then it was Sheila’s turn to do bet¬ 
ter than Rosamma in her last jump. 
She did better than 5.19 but to her 
luck it was very much off her lake 
off and it was duly declared* a foul. 



To Rosamma credit must be given 
for her gaining her National cham¬ 
pionship in the very first year of her 
joining the Southern Railway itself 
and this is largely due to the able 
guidance she had received from 
Mr. A. B. Krishnaswami. Although 
it was her fourth year of partici¬ 
pation in the nationals it was only 
hero that she was able to gain the 
championship in broad jump. Ac¬ 
tually she is a leading pentathlon 
athlete and not a broad jumper. 
She is India’s, second best penta¬ 
thlon champion having got the se¬ 
cond place at Chandigarh at the In¬ 
ter-State meet. Only after joining 
the Southern Railway in September 
1965 has she come to improve her 
talent. In the recent Madras State 
meet she claimed the 80 metres 
hurdles. 

The field was worse in the men’s 
shot put in which there were only 


four—Gurdip Singh of Punjab, Gur- 
mej Singh of Rajasthan, B. Mahato 
of Bengal and Surender Kumar of 
Delhi. And these finished in that or¬ 
der without doing anything strildng. 
For a National meet it must be 
considered a very poor response. 
With leading champion of India, Jo- 
ginder Singh absent, it was natu¬ 
rally left to the second best namely 
Punjab's Gurdip Singh to win this 
event without any difficulty. This 
23-year-oId, 6ft. 3 % inches, 220-poun¬ 
der, who is an Assistant Sub-Ins¬ 
pector of Police in the Punjab, got 

Cmnfinvmd on ntx# peg* 

THE SENSATIONAL EVENT OF THE 
GAMES—THE FINISH OF THE 100 
METRES FOR MEN IN WHICH THE 
NATIONAL "SRRINT KING" POWELL (140) 
WAS BEATEN TO SECOND PLACE BY 
BIHAR'S TAWADE (LEFT). 
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his winning put in his fourth at¬ 
tempt which was 14.7 metres. He 
had two fouls on his second and 
fifth attempts. He has achieved this 
mainly through the power that he im¬ 
parts rather than the speed which if 
he develops, will take him far. For 
one who has taken to athletics only 
three years back it must be consi¬ 
dered a good show. It must be re¬ 
membered that he is the All-India 
Pohcc and Punjab State record- 
holder. It will also be of interest to 
note that besides shot put he was ta¬ 
king part in the heavyweight class in 
the weightlifting competitions here. 
He is the champion in the Punjab 
Slate in that class. His coach, Ishar 
Singh, said that althr)ugh he takes 
to heavyweight lifting he is doing 
it merely for the sake of improving, 
his track and field talent. 

Rajasthan .seem.s to be pos.‘;cssing 
the be.^t talent among the up-and- 
commg juniors in the country This 
was evident from the way they swept 
the board in three finals that were 
put down for decision on the open¬ 
ing day—high jump and discus throw 
for boys and javelin throw for girls. 
Not only did they win in neat .style 
but also achieved new marks in the 
boys high jump ond the girls event. 
The credit for thi.s must naturally go 
to the N.I S. Coach, P. J Francis, 
who has been specially deputed to 




coach talent in Rajasthan. The way 
Daljinder did the straddle showed 
that this 5 ft. 9 in tall, 18-year-old 
High Schoolboy could go a long way 
and become India’s champion in the 
near future. With beard on his face 
yet to grow and not even a tuft, this 
young.‘iter cleared 1 85 metres which 
improved on the previous height of 
1.80 which stood in the name of 
K. P. Singh Lamba of Mysore. It 
must also be remembered that he 
won the event last year also in the 
National Games at Chandigarh. A 
student of the Khalsa Higher Second¬ 
ary School, Daljinder look to athle¬ 
tics only in 1963 and within a short 
period has made tremendous prog 
ress. He also stood first in the high 
jump event in the North-Zone meet 
at Delhi this year. U.P.'s Yadav and 
West Bengal's Nabin Biswas, \ who 
took the second and third ,places 
with the identical height of 1.81 also 
improved on the previous record. 

The Rajasthan girls Chameli and 
Sunder did even better than the high 
jumpers from that State, claiming 
the first two places in the javelin 
throw for girls. Chameli, a 15-year 
old Hill Tribe girl studying in Udai¬ 
pur, threw the spear to a record dis¬ 
tance of 34.02 metres beating the dis¬ 


PUNJAB'S SARDARA SINGH, WINNER OF 
THE 5,000 METRES IN 14M. 5t.6S. 


RAJASTHAN'S BHIM SINGH, WHO WON 
THE MEN'S HIGH JUMP IN A NEW 
MARK OF 2.01 MHRES. 


tance of 32.19 held by Christine Fo¬ 
rage of Maharashtra. That she could 
beat the old record of Forage by a 
clear margin of nearly two metres 
showed that she posscs.ses remarka¬ 
ble talent in this event. In the Natio¬ 
nals last year she won this event and 
it was only in 1963 that she started 
taking to athletics seriously! 

India's Goliath Strikes 

It was sensation all-round, with 
three finals put dow^n for decision on 
the second day all resulting in new- 
all-lndia marks. 

India’s giant 19-year-old Parveen 
Kumar of the Pi;njab provided the 
first one by throwing the discus to 

49.98 metres beating Balkar Singh’s 
best of 49.32 done in 1962. The se¬ 
cond one came in the boys* broad 
jump won by another Punjab young¬ 
ster. Gurinderjit Singh who cleared 
7.14 metres to improve on K. P. 
Singh Lamba's 7 07. The last event 
of the day was a surprise too with a 
dark horse from Rajasthan, 20-ycar- 
old Bhim Singh, clearing 2.01 me¬ 
tres which beat the age-old record of 

1.98 standing in the name of Ajit 
Singh, since 1959. Two others 
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Gurbachan Singh and Jit Smgh, 
who was one of the competi¬ 
tors here, were also joint holders with 
the same height 

The discus event was really inte¬ 
resting with the hefty 115 kg Par- 
veen Kumar trMng his luck in it 
which IS not his favourite one Pri¬ 
marily concentrating on the hammer 
in which he is expected to represent 
India not only m the Commonwealth 
and Asian Games but also in the 
JVlexKo Olympus Parveen was ca 
suaJ in his approach and without 
even taking out his track suit he had 
a go in the discus He never thought 
that he could reall> do anything 
striking but with the advantage of 
the wind he not onlj saw that he 
could win but also attempt a new all 
India mark and he did succeed with 
his fcurth throw In all his *.ix throws 
ho never even committed a foul He 
stalled with i throw ol ih8i fa 



BHIM SINGH, MtN'S HIGH JUMf 
WINNBl 


lowed by 43 93, 47 11, 49 98 45 89 

and 43 80 Asked after his succ ess he 
said ‘1 am only 'concentrating on the 
hammer and not on this event It was 
tot fun I entered and when I thou¬ 
ght the wmd was all favourable for 
the event I just threw and was com¬ 
pletely taken aback to find the saucf^r 
going to a new record distance J 
was naturally happy with that per¬ 
formance but I am not going to cou 
centra to on this event at all for mv 
international paiticipation Watch 
me and follow me only in the ham¬ 
mer or which alone I have set my 
heart It is my goal ” 


Parveen Kumar stands a verj good 
chance of getting India gold medals 



in international meets and, at the 
rate he is growing not only physi¬ 
cally but also in performances now, 
he should gain this oojective The 
road is long and tough but facing 
and overconn ng adversity is nothing 
new to this ever growing joungster 
whose father Babu Kulwant Rai is a 
farmer of Sarhbi village *0081 Am- 
ritsal* fourth of seven brothers and 
hailing from the Punjab Parveen is 
naturally good at athleUcs He has 
burnt up the field events in all major 
competitions in the country and has 
broken all the listed national marks 
with amazing distances ir the ham 
mer All his success has come only 


BOYS' FOIB VAUIT ' CHAMFION 
RAGHBIR SINGH (RIGHT) WITH Hit 
COACH ISHAR SINGH (PUNJAB) 

after much sacnflit The story of 
Parveen is one which ^ould prove 
inspiring to youngsters and all the 
track and field bo^se* in India are 
all out to give him all help to make 
him a woild champion in the years 
to come 

Another Punjab youngster, 17- 
year-old Gunnderjit Singh was seen 
to advantage in the boys* broad jump, 
in which he set a new National 
marK He did a remarkable job in 
clearing a chstance of 7 14 metres, 

_ Coniinvmd on noxt pa$o 
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ROSAMMA Of MADRAS. WOMEN'S 
BROAD JUMP WINNER. 


SUNDESh SODHI (lEFT) WINNING THE 
WOMEN'S SPRINT EASILY FROM 
GEORGINA WAKEFIELD (RIGHT). 
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which could easily be the winninj' 
nistcuife for even seniors. A first 
year student of the Col lege of sports 
in Julluridur, Gurindcrjil took to the 
broad jump seriously only last year. 
In one year he has madt^ spectacular 
progress—he had claimed the event 
in the recent Inter-Varsity tourna¬ 
ment held at Annamalai University. 
Gurinder i.s also doing 110 metres 
hurdles but his favourite is the broad 
jumo He is (’oached by Ishar Singh, 
well-known shot putter who repre¬ 
sented India in the first three Asian 
Games. (Jurinder comes from a 
sportsmen's family. His father, Capt. 
Kartar Singh i.s a well-known hockey 
play€‘r of the Punjab. Committing 
only two fouls in six jumps ho a»’hie- 
ved I he new mark in his last jump. 

The men’.s high jump was not only 
interesting but also sensational. It 
was sensational in the .sen.se that 
even with India's leading jumpers 
and defending champion Jit Singh 
and Sridhar Alva taking part, an 
unknown athlete from Rajasthan, 
Bhim Singh, a 20-year-old Naik of 
the Jat Regiment, beat the field hol¬ 
low and quite do.servedly too. Right 
from the beginning it was this 6 feet, 

1inches jumper that showed real 
cla.s.s in all his approach. While his 
success came as a .surprise to many, 
to him it was not. He was very con¬ 
fident from the beginning and was 
sure of beating .stalwarts like Jit 
Singh, whom he had already beaten 
in Ihe Inter-Zonal meet af Lucknow 
in December last with a height of 
1.97 metres. And now the fight for 
supremacy was not so much between 
the .sea.soned stars hut it was bet¬ 
ween the Madras champion Venkal 


Rao and Bhim Singh. It was Bhim 
Singh’s sen.se of excellent timing on 
top of the bar that really took him 
to greater heights. He took to ath« 
Jetics only three years ago. Bhim 
Singh’s winning height of 1.99 me¬ 
tres incidentally enabled him to come 
within the qualifying height for the 
Asian Games. He tried for the quali¬ 
fying height for the Commonwealth 
Games 2.03—but failed 

Baruah's Great Run 

The highlight of the third day’s 
competitions was the fantastic run of 
India’s forernost middle distance 
runner, Baruch from Rajasthan. He 
sot a terrific pace right from the 
start and won the 800 metres in a 
new National record time of Im. 
49.9 sec. The previous best was Im. 
50.2 sec*, standing in the name of 
Dayal Singh of Punjab (1364). 

Considering the loose track, the 
time returned by the 25-ycar-old 
Services champion must be deemed 
a really top class performance. Ba- 
ruaii, it might be mentioned, was an 
improved ruonor e.spccially after his 
participation in the recent India- 
Uzbekistan Test. He is fast becom¬ 
ing a top class sprinter and a 
“hope” for the Asian Games. He 
ran a relaxed race L'ut had there 
been much opposition he could have 
yet improved on his timing. This 
5 ft.-9 in. athlete attached to C.H.M. 
Camp, is a specialist in the 400 and 
800 metres. In the recent Indo-Rus- 
.sian serie.s, he won the 800 metres 
in all the four Tests while he won 
the 400 in two Tests. His best tim¬ 
ing in the 400 is 47.2 sec. 

Punjab's 17-year-old Raghbir 
Singh wa.s in grand form in the boys’ 
pole vault, which he won in a Na- 
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tional record of 3.60 metres. The 
previous record was held by West 
Bengars D^y with 3.57 metres, set 
up in 1961. Using an aluminium pole, 
Baghbir was not quite confident in 
the early jumps but as it progressed 
he touched excellent form showing 
neat style. The fight was actually 
between him and West Bengal’s 
Qanguli, who came second. But 
Raghbir did an excellent job of it and 
for a boy of his stature his perfor¬ 
mance should be considered remar¬ 
kable. This 5 ft. 5 in. lanky sun of 
an agriculturist, started doing pole 
vault only two years ago. Within a 
short span of time he has made 
tremendous progress and impre.ssod 
with his facile sailing over the bar 
In the Inter-’Varsity athletics meet 
held at Annamalai, Raghbir finish¬ 
ed third. 

What an ovation did the Mysore 
distance runners S. M. Tawaaanni 
and Md. Moinuddin get after their 
deserving and spectacular runs w 
the 10,000 metres which they won 
in that order! It was, in fact, My¬ 
sore's first claim in the Games and 
quite naturally Mysore’s supporters 
were overjoyed. This distance run 
towards the end of the day’s pro¬ 
ceedings was watched by quite a 
number. About 13 runners faced the 
starter. As the race progressed, 
many dropped out. With every lap, 
Tawadanur and Md. Moinuddin in 
creased their lead. Even the third- 
placed S. Sinf^h of We.st Bengal fell 
back after four laps. MUkthiar Singh 
who was leading in the first three 
laps was beaten back by Tawadanur 
and Md. Moinuddin and Singh drop¬ 
ped out of the race later. As Tawa¬ 
danur and Md. Moinuddin went on 
overtaking the other participants 
establishing a complete one lap lead 
they were cheered by the big crowd 
Tawadanur, the 23-year-old police¬ 
man from Gulbarga, fini.shcd with a 
grand burst of speed. Md. Moinud¬ 
din was about 75 metres behind Ta¬ 
wadanur. Tawadanur is one of My¬ 
sore’s promising long distance run¬ 
ners. He has been winning the 5,000 
and 10,000 metres for the la.5t three 
years continuously. N. Lingappa, 
coach of Tawadanur and Md. Moin¬ 
uddin, should feel justifiably proud 
of his wards. 

The final of the 110 metres hur¬ 
dles for men was no doubk Nirmal 
Singh’s race. The Madras brothers. 
Dayanand and Chandrasekhar She- 
noy were expected to give a tough 
fight to him but unfortunately they 
failed to do anything striking. Daya- 
nand~ who could have got the silver 
medal, fell down after hitting the 
last hurdle injuring hi.s knee very 
badly. Nirmal Singh hail.s from the 
Punjab. 

Gomez Soar.s High 

A truly remarkablp perform,!nee 
by Miss Loretta Gomez, the lanky 
Madras high jumper wMio not only 
set a National mark in the women’s 
high jump but also came w^ithin the 
Asian qualification, was the high¬ 
light of the penultimate day’s events. 

Other notable perfovnumor- of the i 
day came from Labh Singh m men’s | 


triple jump, who improved op 
his own National mark and Sardara 
Singh’s distance double in the 1,500 
metres and the 5,000, w’^on earlier 
on the first day. Mysore’s Mary 
Philip scored a doubJe in the 
girls' discus and tin' shot put, in 
which she set a ru w N^/iional mark 
to-day. 

In the 'Aw^irnoj!' ‘ jump. 

Miss Gomez i,.. fi- !lv.-,rrvofl 
the honour cif iowerim- ' .’uJ re¬ 
cord of Ker.iia’s ■ llonafi, 

who had cleared 1.54 ly-rnr: tai 

back as 1957 at BangahHo Gomez 


li 

cleared the record height of 1.55 
metres in her second attempt itself 
and showed exceptional style in all 
her jumps. By her performances 
here Gomez stands a very good 
chance of not only making the trip 
to Ru.ssia and Hungary in June this 
year but also can represent India at 
the Bangkok Asian Games in De¬ 
cember. Daughter of a Railway 
fi)i eman, this 80-pound, 5 ft. 7i inch 
juiriper had revealed her prowess in 
I hi.s event when she won the Inter- 
Haiiw'ay championship at Delhi re- 

Confinvd on neirt pogt 
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THE 17-YEAR-OLD MISS PHILIP GAVE A DAZZLING PERFORMANCE WHEN SHE PUT THE SHOT TO A DISTANCE OF 9.07 METRES IM¬ 


PROVING ON THE PREVIOUS MARK 
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cently. The credit for shaping her 
and making her should go entirely 
to the N.l.S. coach, N. B. Thomas. 
Coming from a family of sportsmen, 
her father being a hurdler, Gomez 
has all the potential to become one 
of the foremost jumpers in the coun¬ 
try. Besides being a high jumper 
she is a very good hockey player 
and turns out at the centre-forward 
position. 

The 25-year-old Labh Singh, a Lt. 
in the Jat Regiment, put in a bril¬ 
liant performance in the triple jump 
for men in which Madras’s 
Beedu figured. It was a fight bet¬ 
ween these two but the National 
champion Labh Singh was in irresis¬ 
tible form and could have very 
easily come within the Common¬ 
wealth Games qualification. It was 
Beedu who started off well clearing 
14.96 metres in his first jump while 
Labh Singh could do only 14.84. 
But Beedu failed miserably in his 
second jump. It was only 14.81 me¬ 
tres. Labh Singh did a grand job 
in his second attempt—15.45 metres 
—and this completely upset the di- 
munitive Madras jumper who never 
rerovere^d at all, committing fcvils 
in the re.-A of lus iuur jiunps This 
left only Labh tmigh in tiie field. He 
tou committed tw'o fouls, in his 
third and fourth, and did 15.15 me¬ 
tres in his fifth attempt. The last one 
that Labh Singh cleared was 15.87 
metres which improved on his own 


OF 9.01 METRES. PICTURE SHOWS HER IN THE 


National record of 15.62 set last 
year. Actually this falls only fifteen 
centimetres behind the Common¬ 
wealth qualification. Asked about 
his performance Labh .Singh said, 
“I was in excellent form and could 
have very easily come within the 
Commonwealth qualification to-day 
itself but unfortunately I tried to 
overstep, which was the main cause 
of my not achieving a better dis¬ 
tance. My hop was very good but 
my step was too long, nearly 36 
feet, and this accounted for my pull¬ 
ing up in the jump. I am not at 
all satisfied with this although I 
could have, with the qualification of 
Asian Games on the day's going, 
easily qualified for the Jamaica 
Commonwealth Games.” 

It was a very successful day fgr 
Mysore with two of its athletes, 
Mary Philip and Hanganathan, set¬ 
ting National marks. The 17-year- 
old Mary Philip gave a dazzling 
performance when she put the shot 
to a distance of 9.07 metres to im¬ 
prove on the previous mark of 9.01 
set up by Christine Forage in 1962. 
She has thus won a double having 
claimed the discus on the third day. 
A student of the Mount Carmel Col¬ 
lege, Mary is a good basketball and 
thiow-ball player too. Coming into 
tthletics only two years ago, she 
has made splendid progress Ran- 
ganathan set g new mark in the 800 
metres for boys clocking 2 min. to 
improve on the old record by O.is. 
Sardara Singh of the Punjab was 
another athlete who secured a dou¬ 
ble when he won the 1,500 metres. 


DISCUSP^WHICH SHE ALSO CLAIMED. 


This Services athlete had won the 
5,000 metres on the opening day 
and he is the National record holder 
in the 1,500 metres. 

The last event of the day. the 
men's 4 x 100 metres relay, was a 
very interesting one with Madras 
and Mysore fighting out the issue. 
The Madras quartet did a very good 
job and although leading in the last 
lap it was the powerful sprinting 
ability of Powell which enabled My¬ 
sore to beat Madras’s Rajasekha- 
ran, who had clear advantage of 
over two metres. 

Sprint King Dethroned 

The Games ended on a sensational 
note with the 28-year-old assistant 
foreman from TELCO, Jamshedpur, 
Ramesh Tawade, lowering the 
colours of India's foremost sprinter, 
Kenneth Powell, in the mens 100 
metres final clocking 10.6 seconds. 
It was a most thrilling race which 
Tawade won most deservedly al¬ 
though he and Powell clocked an 
identical time. 

Parveen Kumar, India's Goliath, 
lived up to his reputation by taking 
his favourite event, the hammer 
throw, in a new National mark of 
56.56 metres, which improved on 
his own distance of 54.60 metres. 
It might be remembered he had 
also won the discus in a new Na¬ 
tional mark the other day. j 

Sundesh Sodhi proved India's fore¬ 
most woman sprinter by claiming 
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MISS LORETTA GOMEZ (SECOND FROM LEFT) POSES WITH THE RAILWAY OFFICIALS— N. B THOMAS (COACH), MR. 60PAUL, 
MR 1 NOMAS AND LAKSHMANAN- AFTER HER SPECTACULAR SHOW IN THE WOMEN'S HIGH JUMP. 
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the sprint double when she wnii 
the TOO metros in 12 5 so 
conds. Likewi.se, Maharitshtra's 
N. Sabarwal, the tall Sikh hoy, 
claimed the sprint doublr amon^^ 
juniors by winning the 100 als(; with 
out much opposition in 11.4 seconds. 

None in the vast gatlieriTi^; .hiji 
had turned up to see the fsTiol rioy*'^ 
events would have rvt‘i 
that Kenneth Pow'elh India’.^ - 

sprinter, w^ould go ch-wn lo th/ h-iti. 
est of sprints ActualL'. it cn-K^' ■ ■ 

surprise to ev'en track - : -n 

Powell met his Waterloo in hus home 
town. One of the causes of his fai¬ 
lure was not so much hi.-’ <jwn m 


al'iljty hi.^- Mrenuous overw'ork, 
taking ’t' ;enn«r>t all and .sun¬ 
dry figiil irorn the District 

level 1.1 in1t‘rn:3Ti\)naLs. This ls not 
to bcliTtle the performance of the 
V’ctor, Tawade, who is altogether 
not urikrtow Cl to Indian track fans. 
The 5 feet Hi inches seasoned run¬ 
ner, now working in Tata's at Jam- 
sh(*dpur hios also bevn running in 
; II the top Tvieels from 1960 on- 
It Oi e.M be remembered 
t’V'' :v-' ;t Mc.dias that he start- 

' ilr.rg -'■:g«r-ncs when he was 
15 '!iv I'.idian Air korce, Tambaram. 

■ , U'< he.' diines w'hen he won 

( 0 .' TjJ :'100 metre.q in the Mad^ 
' ' aropj nship five years 

ng.» :.".e T-Jational champion, 

Martin, Indications of his success 
weie there even in the 200 metres 


final in which he came very near 
beating Powell. In taking the 
start Tawade was lucky in 
drawing the outside lane and after 
two foul starts on account of Mad¬ 
ras’s Ganeshan and Mysore's Kri¬ 
shna Singh, who jumped the gun. 
all the finalists were off to an cx- 
cellentstart given by A. B. Kri- 
shnaswami. 

Tawade led right from the start. 
Powell tried lo <‘atch Tawade near 
the 80 metre mark but found Tawade 
gaining speed and at the tape Po- 
w'ell was beaten just narrowly. It 

GURINDERJIT SINGH. MOST PROMtSINO 
AMONG THE BROAD JUMPERS IN 
INDIA. SET A NEW MARK FOR BOVS 
AT BANGALORE. 
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was a thrilling finish with both Ta- 
wade and Powell returning identical 
timings, while the third place was 
taken by Madras’s Rajasckharan 
with 11.0 seconds. 

That Parveen Kumar is improving 
day by day with every meet was 
ampJy demonstrated when he won 
the hammer in a new all-India mark 
improving on his own. The rate at 
which he is showing improvement 
without learning anV of the intri¬ 
cate techniques of hammer throw¬ 
ing shows that this giant of an 
athlete will easily pass the 60-metre 
mark if only he is taken on hand by 
an expert coach. Still at school Par¬ 
veen Kumar is India's best bet for 
winning gold medals in international 
meets. Already the top AAFI offi¬ 
cials are making efforts to afford all 
facilities for this youngster to get 
expert coaching and facilities. Par- 
veen’s performance was his best in 
his career. 

One other event that proved ex¬ 
citing was the marathon in which 
Joginder Singh (Punjab) and the 
18-year-old lanky lad, Sunandan Ga- 
digoaker (Maharashtra) beat Har- 
bans Lai (Delhi) who represented 
India in the Tokyo Olympics. Flijflit 
athletes participated in this and 
Maharashtra’s promising youngster 
Sunandan was running third till the 
23-mile where he and Joginder over¬ 
took Harbansj Lai. Towards the end 
Joginder established a big lead to 
win nearly a mile ahead of Sunan¬ 
dan, The distance between Sunan¬ 
dan and third placed Harbans Lai 
was alsi^ about a mile. 


Among the women. Kerala's Mary 
caught the eye when she threw the 
.spear to a winning distance of 35.69 
metres without any opposition what¬ 
soever. It may be recalled that she 
was an upset winner at Annamalai- 
nagar at the Inter-University meet 
where she came to the limelight by 
winning the javelin with an all-India 
Inler-University mark of 36.62 me¬ 
tres. 


The promising youngster of My¬ 
sore, R. Ranganathan, was vocife¬ 
rously cheered as he breasted the 
tape clocking 50.5 seconds to im¬ 
prove on the exist!r^g record of 51 1 
second.s set up bv Noel Tirkey in 
196^:. He took to athletics only in 
1964, and by his performances pro¬ 
ved that he possessed good talcnt. 
He is likely to join the Railways 
shortly where he is sure to get ex¬ 
pert coaching and guidance, wViich 
will take him far. 

The meet on the whole brought 
out many promising youngsters to 
the fore Outstanding among those 
who caught the eye were sprinters 
Sabarwal (Maharashtra), long jum¬ 
per and hurdler Gurinderjit Singh, R 
Ranganathan (Mysore) who created 
a new National mark in the 400 
for boys after winning the 800 also 
in a new National mark the other 
day, and Mysore's Mary Philip. Ac¬ 


tually more than the seniors, it was 
in the junior section that vast im¬ 
provement was witnessed and ac¬ 
cording to Raja Bhalinder Singh, 
President of the Indian Olympic As¬ 
sociation, this was most satisfying 
from the point of affording opportu¬ 
nities to youngsters who have come 
to the forefront. Summing up on the 
National Games, Raja Lhahndcr 
Singh told this correspondoni, ‘'Al¬ 
though I am disappointed that many 
of India’s leading champiuns did 
not turn up, ! am gratified to note 


the object of such meets was to un¬ 
earth talent and fo.ster it. At Banga¬ 
lore, I was happy to sec many 
youngsters giving remarkable per¬ 
formance's and at the rate at which 
these boy.' are improving, it will 
not be difficult for a vast country 
like India, where w(^ have 460 mil¬ 
lion people, to produce vvorld cham- 
))ions. I only wish that many educa¬ 
tional in.stitution.*^ afh rd all facili¬ 
ties and encoui'jge .sports in.stoad of 
meiely concentrating only on the 
academic side of studies 






Their hair needs care. Mal<e a r*ghi 
start now. Give their hair act otd 
Favourite-Kesavardhini and train their 
hair to beauty! Let them start life 
with a full head of hair. For hair health 
for a life time choose Kesavardhini. 
For ready use now available 

KESAVARDHINI READY 
MIXED HAIR OIL. 
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I N the star-studded kingdom of 
soccer, where millions of exact¬ 
ing fans reign supreme as judge.s 
over their idols, no tme has ever 
been carried in so short a time to 
such heights of immortal glory as 
Pole. Two years after he joined 
Santos FC at the age (jf 16, Tele 
soared into world fame with an im¬ 
petus unequalled in the history of 
the game and he has remained at 
the top ever-since “The King”, ad¬ 
mit cd, loved and fearc'd. His rise 
from a poor, skinny Brazilian neg¬ 
ro urchin to one of the wealthiest 
professional athletes of all lime is 
one of the* few fairystojies of our 
rugged machine-age. 

Pole and soccer to-day arc syno¬ 
nymous. Not only is the name a 
byew(ud, it has been used as a one- 
word book and film title, and even 
as a regular trade-mark duly regis¬ 
tered at Hrazirs Department of In 
dust rial Ownership A few years agt» 
some Kuropean ricwspapers dubbed 
Pele “The Kljig“, and the name has 
ever since. Several numlhs 
ag(', while handing him his diploma 
of h(morary citizenship of the city 
of Rio de Janeiro, Carlos Lacerda 
c alled Pcle a “soccer genius.” Other 
supeilatives range from “Blaek 
Caesar” to “Fabulous” and “Di¬ 
vine”. “Pele is part of our national 
heritage”, declared Sao Paulo’s 
Mayor I^’ana Lima, “and as such is 
not for sale. He cannot be given 
awav. lent oi sold. Pele belongs to 
us.”’ 

Key to Success 

Men of lesser ealibre would have 
ehlif'j- collapsed under the sheer 
weight of this onslaught of c-t)llee- 
tivc admiiation rmd glory or would 
have develot)C*d into snobs or misan- 
liiropes Thai Pelc^ has beem able 
to survive unseat lied in evtu'y res¬ 
pect, physically as well as morally, 
is a credit mainly to his balanced 
personality anj possibly the real 
key to his .success, both professit^- 
nally and as a pf r.son. On the field 
he can be as lough as nads wiihoul 
being a roughneck. In private life 
he can be moved to tears by the 
voice of a singer or by the sight 
»)f his fatiher being honoured by the 
civic authority of Santos without 
being .sentimental. He is a good son 
and brother to his family and his 
loyalty to friends and team-males 
has became legendary. 

Physically Pele combines a n'nis- 
cle-studded, sturdy frame with light¬ 
ning speed, snake-like agility and 
split-second reflexes. Yet, in spite 
of his amazing ability to dribble 
through the ranks of his opponents, 
he is not an acrobatic player. It is 
only comparatively recently that he 
has acquired the ability to score 
with his head. Although he has bro¬ 
ken most Brazilian soccer records, 
he has never been able to equal the 
feat of his father—a retired player 
in his own right—who in 1939 hea¬ 
ded five goals in one game. 

Much has been said and written 
ahmit Pole’s supposedly rough tac¬ 
tics in shaking off his opponents by 


using his elbows and feet. While he 
has never been sent off in an inter¬ 
nal icnal game, he was expidlccl in 
a club match in Brazil in 1961 for 
kicking an opponent who was lying 
<iTi the ground. Although the oppii- 
sing club’s President testified on 
Pole’s behalf, the eight judges of 
the Sao Paulo Spoils C(uirt not 
only upiield the refere(''s decision 
but unanimously di-‘cid<‘tl to susjx'nd 
Pole for two games. Tliev made i[ 
a point to state Ihai thtni deei.sion 
had been influenced not only by the 
adverse testimony of the linesmen 
but also by the fact that Pole’s offi- 
ci;d record .showed six similar si is 
pi'M-siohs, all in Brazil and all for 
ti e same reason—“violent play.” 

While there i.» no doubt that Pele 
will react vigorously under certain 


occasion when he will remain utter¬ 
ly silent and quiet if a shot is suc¬ 
cessful, altlK’Uiih tht're is no more 
exuberant display of joy than that 
given by t'cle if a goal is achieved 
under normal circumstances. Hi.s 
gle<*ful .shoul of “Goal) Goal! 
Boa! (Splendid!) Boa!” ean be 
hcan^ by Ids teammates above the 
r«»ar of tlio cJowd. With clf:aed fist, 
the* light c.iio doubled into a cres- 
eent, lu' will perform a sc*ries of 
jumjis; ai.d will bi' the first to re¬ 
wind his lucky fellow .score! with 
an affectionate hug. 

Sf^coiid Nature 

'J’hough dis«'i|)line and teamwork 
have by now become .second na- 
lurt to Pt*U*, certain iispects of his 
pliiy have undtugone essential chan- 


KING OF 
SANTOS 


eircuinstaneo.s, all Brazilian sports- 
writers exonerate him frfim any in¬ 
tent of malicious aggressiveness. 
Th(*y argue that, with droves of op- 
ponent.s pouncing upon him, his so- 
called “violence” is nothing but a 
^eabhy and normal reaction of self 
defence. Singled out as he is for the 
concentrated attention of hi.s oppo- 


By JOSEPH E. BRANT 


nents, he is perhaps entitled to do 
some shoving on his own. 

Self-sacrifice, occasionally (‘von at 
the expense of his own team, is part 
of Pole’s deeply-rooted .sense of fair¬ 
ness and generosity. On more than 
one occasion he has purposely given 
opp('rluniti('s to .score to an ill-starr¬ 
ed team-mate. He is knowm, too, for 
his custom of kicking the ball off 
the field of play at the sight of a 
helpless opponent, «'n the ground, 
and he hates to take advantage of 
a penally, especially if he thinks 
it has been unjustly applied. Under 
such circumstances he will try not to 
score. 

“A penalty is a cowardly way lo 
scor4»”, Pele has said. It is the only 


gcs. Vald(‘mar rli' thilto TVle’s 
“I )iscov<Tt'r” and first coach, goes 
llie credit t)f having corrected his 
original b’ndcncy to sh(»w off, such 
ci.s dribbling foi the mere pleasure 
of it even if il sometimes dtdayed a 
chanc'c of scoiing Sanlo.s FC, on 
Ihf. other hand, must be credited 
for having directed Pclc to concen¬ 
trate on beiomiiig a full-lledgf'd ar- 
tilhejro (“g,uim<*r”, the Brazilian 
evpression 'or centre-forward) ra- 
ther than wasting his talent iin set¬ 
ting lti(' stage lor goals by his team- 
mal('S, a.s he insisted (in doing dur- 
ring his first monllis with the club 
b.'H k in J95(l. 

Fdson Aranb's do Naseimento 
was born in Ot‘l(>ber, 1940, in the 
litlle city of Tes Corac'oes (Three 
Hearts) in thc‘ state of Minas Ge¬ 
rais. He inherited his talent from 
his father, a pnjfessional soccer 
player, who became a minor gov¬ 
ernment official after he gave up 
playing as a result of an injured 
knee. Pelf‘ started to play at the 
age of 10 .md was discovered, coa- 
clied and lirially brought to the at¬ 
tention of Santos by de Britto, a 
retired placer of considerable fame. 

At 17 Pele made his internatio¬ 
nal debut against Argentina, scor¬ 
ing Brazil’s only goal in a 1-2 de¬ 
feat. A year later ho was a member 
of the national team in Sweden for 

Continued on next page 
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the World championship. There he 
scored Bra 2 il*s victoiy goal in the 
quarter.final against Wales and two 
more in the final 5-2 victory over 
Sweden. Holder of 11 championship 
medals—two in the World Cup, four 
in the Brazilian championship and 
five in the Sao Paulo State cham¬ 
pionship—he has played more 
games for Brazil than any other 
player, scoring a total of close to 
700 goals in hj^s career (most duly 
chalked on his locker door), 

Pelc lives in the famous coffee 
port of Santos, home of Santos FC. 
in a stately mansion near the sea. 
It Is a gift from his club and houses 
besides himself his father, his mo¬ 
ther. his sister (who closely resem¬ 
bles him), his brother and his ma- 
lerncal grandmother. 

Business Sense 

Although he never had an inclina¬ 
tion to study, and did not progress 
beyond primary school, Pele has a 
shrewd business sense, which is 
responsible for a number of excel¬ 
lent investments, ranging from sa¬ 
nitary equipment to construction 
and real estate companies. Although * 
he makes it a point never to dis¬ 
cuss business or the amount of his 
earnings, or wages with strangers, 
the total of his holdings has been 
estimated as large even by Euro¬ 
pean or American standards. 

To his family, he is known as 
■‘Dico”, an affectionate abbreviation 
of his first name, Edson, and .some 
of his friends call him Saci (after 
Brazil’s most popular legendary fi¬ 
gure: a pipe-smoking one-legged 


black dwarf sporting a red beret 
who, the legend says, haunts the 
Brazilian swamps). However,’in his 
formal or business dealings Pele 
prefers to be called by his full name, 
Edson Arantes do Naschimento, and 
always insists in signing his auto¬ 
graphs “Edson Pele”. As to the 
world-famous nickname, Pele, no¬ 
body really knows when and how 
it originated! 

Assiduous Training 

Pele is always anxious to learn 
more about soccer, and watches 
closely films of his games with the 
purpose of di.scovcring and correct¬ 
ing any possible flaws. He trains 
assiduously two or three times a 
week, according to whether or not 
there is a midweek game. His trai¬ 
ning rxcrcLses are those of any 
other professional soccer player in 
Brazil and con.sist mainly of indi¬ 
vidual and collective calisthenics as 
well as the so-called dots toques 
(two touches). The latter are an es¬ 
sential part of Brazilian soccer trai¬ 
ning, the first toque consisting of 
collecting the ball, the second of 
passing it to the best placed team¬ 
mate. It is done with the purpose of 
teaching perfect control of the ball. 

Pele prefers not to comment on 
soccer, leaving the task to the 
sports-writers One of them once 
said somewhat bluntly: “Pele is 
everything in Santos FC. The rest 
is merely landscape.” They point 
out that the reason why even ex¬ 
perienced players may become ter¬ 
ror-stricken at the mere appear¬ 
ance of Pele in the field is his “su¬ 
perlative natural qualities” such as 
faster and better reflexes; his abi¬ 
lity to use both feet for perfect, po¬ 
tent shots; his extraordinary speed; 


his serenity in appreciating any 
given situation, combined with ligh* 
tning inspiration to take the right 
decision; his perfect control of the 
ball and his uncanny ability to place 
the ball to team-mates at even 
30 yds. or more; and, above all, his 
uninhibited, total abandon in the- 
sheer joy of playing soccer. 

While Pele admits the all-import¬ 
ance of tactical planning, which h<f 
considers the “guiding light” of the 
game, he will take his decisions ac¬ 
cording to the needs of the moment. 
His natural co-ordination between 
mstinct, intelligence and discipline 
being perfect, he even can afford 
the luxury of inventive soccer with¬ 
out becoming an exhibitionist or a 
burden to his team-mates. He never 
criticises any of them lor having 
made mi.stakes. His only comment 
on a bad player is that “he lacked 
enthusiasm.” 


Game’.s Guiding Light 

Constant, vibrating enthusiasm is, 
in fact, what really makes Pele tick. 

I have i^een him in the Santos FC 
dressing rooms after a game kick¬ 
ing a ball with his teammates with 
a complete child-likr joy. Says Pe¬ 
le; “I try to play like a pro, but I 
always continue to feel like an 
amateur, suffering sleepless nights 
before an important game and al¬ 
ways entering the field to face the 
crowd as if it were for the first 
time. Enthusiasm is everything. It 
must be as taut and vibrating as a 
guitar string. If I ever realise that 

II begins to fail me, I will know that 
the time has come to retire.”(— 
Indian Copyright: By Special arran¬ 
gement with World Sports, official 
magazine of the British Olympic As¬ 
sociation) 
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FIVE BEST 
OF MYSORE 


T WO decades ago some of the Rules 
of Association Football were 
amended. The most important chanjje 
being the richly deserved protection 
given to the goalie in the goal area. I 
have seen, times out of number, a goa¬ 
lie being charged into the net. even 
before he caught the ball and each 
lime he had to be propped up 
before play began. The referees 
were also given powers to pull 
up players who displayed undue 
violence during play. But these 
officials took upon themselves the 
sole authority to penalise even 
shoulder charges and. made the game a 
sort of non-contact play. This protec¬ 
tion given by the referees encouraged 
the entry of weaklings into the game 
of football which 3 decades ago would 
have been unthinkable. Now we can 
see players with stupid looking sticks 
as legs, without skill or courage, strut 
about in the field, with bandages and 
other appendages about their shm‘^, 
knees, and foot and make a ridiculous 
spectacle. The advent of the compul-r 
sory wearing of bools has again sacri¬ 
ficed the beautiful ball control; the 
accurate and well placed shot is now* 
a thing of the past, A number of 
Mysore players migrated to Calcutta 
where playiag football was lucrative 
and many players had quiet tidy 
sums in their bag. 

The. Exceptions 

Gone arc the days when the specta¬ 
tor could easily anticipate a move 
which would result in a goal. Instead 
we have a “kick and run and trust to 
luck” method. The 4.2.4 method or the 
WM formation was not possible bo* 
cause the playec has neither the en¬ 
durance nor the physique to do so. Cu- 


riouslv enough the refcrt^c.s in the 
neighbouring States wore permitting 
sh(»ulder charges and robust football. 

Now we have a bunch of player.s 
who are small in stature, weak in 
physique, lacking in perfect control of 
the ball, shoving the opponents with 
their hands and when tackled, looking 
to the referee for protection! Even here 
we have a few exceptions. These 
players were tough, strong in body 
and above all, played with great 
determination and courage. To 
this class belonged Basith, An¬ 
thony, D. Damodaran, Arumai- 
nayakam, Balasubramaniam. M. A. 


By M. G. VIJAYASARATHI 


Satlar, Venkatesh and others. 
Basith played in Calcutta for 
Mohun Bagan and so also Aruniaina* 
yakain. The latter and Sarmad Khan 
have played for India All the aiiovf 
liavc played Jor club.s in Calcutta, 
where football is patronised by large 
crow'ds of fans and the player.s arc- 
looked upon as denii god.s Muthu of 
the Command Workshop is tlie only 
(exception. He i.s tall, well-built, tough 
and plays with great determination and 
courage, llis left foot is very power¬ 
ful but his right .sufTers in compari¬ 
son. .Similarly the player.s I have jus^ 
mentioned are specialist.s. They can 
play only in their wonted po.sition and 
would be eornplotely at .sea if they 
were switclu-d over to some othei 
place. Recently I’apanna from Mysore 


city has been doing well with 
medan Sporting and is likely to doh 
India’s colours in the no di.stanl 
future- 

I have no doubt in my mind that it 
a team’ of these pla^'ors picked 

they would be beaten by not o^ly the 
prc-1925 players but would be kiver- 
whclmed by the 39?5'’50 group. Quite 
a number of industrial in.stitution.^ 
have been Recruiting football players 
from college.*; and schools Thc^ Binny 
Mills, if I may single it out, has con¬ 
tributed more playt^rs to the State 
than other in.ctitulicms. Of course the 
Binny players start playing at the age 
of 10-12 in their area and are picked 
up later t(» play for their unit and just 
when they blos.som into good players 
they are picked and nppt^nted either 
in the Aircraft, KHDE, or C.l.L. 

The .'■ame e’ the ca.so with the Ranga- 
]f>re Mihslims, as fine player.*? are leav¬ 
ing the club, gtiing to institution.^ on 
their acb.ievdng “maturity” in football. 

Five Best 

Of the above M. A. Sattar, Ahmed 
Khan and Arumainayakain have al.so 
played against Mysore ui the Santosh 
Trophy, Antony (.Junior), an ex¬ 
tremely skilful and fast playt'r, i.s 
popular. Damodaran was ycl another 
courageous centre-forw'ard with un¬ 
canny footwork and speed. So was 
Basith, Venkatesh was one of the 
most moclc.st and yet elective player.s 
on the outside right position. G.MH. 
Busha was one of Mysore's promi¬ 
nent goalkeepers. With a long reach 
he wa.s a lovable personality. Now 
recently Sarmad Khan and Arumai- 
nayakcim have joined the rank.s of 
liilcrnalionals Mysore has produced. 

It would be interesting lo pick out 
a team of all greats in the period 1025- 
1965: Varadaraj (Goalie), Venkataram 
(Reserve); Appalaswami Naidu, Baba- 
khan. B. T. Kempanna (Reserve); 
Jack Ramaswami, Arunacbalam or 
Kumara Aradya, Chinnaswami, T. 
Shanmugham (Reserve), Karcem (oub 
.side-nght) or Venkatesh, Lakshmina- 
rayan or Somanna (in.side-right) Ra- 
manna or Basheer (Centre-R>rward). 
Murugesh or Ahmed Khan (Inside- 
lolt), Rahamat or Raman (outside- 
loft). 

This team would be able to beat 
tin All-India XI at any time My Five 
Best Footballers of Mysore are: Vara- 
daraj, Ramanna, Lakshminarayan, 
Rahamat and Murugesh. 


BOBBY DAZZLER 
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Post-War Giants 

A SOLID 

Craftsman 

Though Eddie Paynter is really a pre-war grcii'i, for his Test 
career did not extend to the post-war period, he played for 
Lancashire, after the war and went to India, where he gave 
a great deal of pleasure. 

By HARVEY DAY 


T here arc* some' batsmen who can 
make runs when everyone else 
is making Ihein; there are others, like 
licyland and Paynter, who shint‘ when 
those around them are falling. Men 
like these an' worth three of the other 
kind. 

Paynter, who (oui-hed the heights, 
was one of the most ignored batsmen 
of our time; passed over by the* selec¬ 
tors again and again f<»r reasons un¬ 
accountable to the man in street. 

He was one of the most unlikely cri¬ 
cketers ever to have rubbed shoulder.^ 
with the great and when he 
entered first class cricket no 
one prophesic*d a brilliant career 
for him. Ho forc^cd himself to 
the front by sheer characU'r. 
In some respects he and Bobbv 
Abel, who in his day was second only 
to W. G. Grace, were similar. Both 
were very short men; Abel’s 
physique was poor and his eye¬ 
sight weak. But year after 
year he made centuries against 
the finest bowlers in the land 
and reaped a fine crop of wickets. Both 
Abel and Payn!c*i were excellent 
jpieldsmon, though unlike Paynter, Abel 
started young and made his mark ear¬ 
ly. 

Neither was a stylist but both were 
superb craftsmen and made them¬ 
selves into run-getting machines 
by study and anplicaticm. Both 
were fearless. 

Promising Material 

Paynter, like Abel, had an ingrain¬ 
ed love of cricket. He was born in Os- 
waldtwistle in 1901 and went to a 
school that had no cricket team, or 
cricket ground. He played on patches 
of waste land and in back strcH'ts. 
Nothing could keep him from cricket, 
however, and at 16, an age when W. G. 
was liiftting centuries for the West of 


England, T*ayntcr was struggling to 
find a plact* in the Enfield Second Ele¬ 
ven, captained ))y his father, who was 
accused of nepotism. But he was pro¬ 
mising material and recommended to 
the Lancashire C.C. who jilaced him 
under the care of .1. T. Tyldesley, one 
of 1h(' finest batsmen of all lime, and 
an excelIc^nt mentor. It was almost as 
hard at that time to wriggle into the 
Lancashire side, as it is for the rich 
rnnn to bribe his way into the King¬ 
dom of Heaven and tor six years 
Paynter played for the Second Ele¬ 
ven 'rhen in the twentieth match of 
ti c sea.son Ernest Tyldesley was in- 
jure'd, and Paynter gtit his chance. 

He made 8 in the first innings and 
a duck in the second, and for ano- 
;her five years wms relegated 
to the junior side. It wasn’t 
till 1931, when he was 30 that 
he played regularly for the 
First and scored his first jentury, 
102 against Warwickshire at an age 
when most professionals arc looking 
forward to retirement. 

Five Sixes 

His sheer con.sisti'ncy that year ena¬ 
bled him to score more than 1,000 
runs and c’irnt'd him a place in the 
Test against New Zealand, at Old Tra- 
flord, wliere he made a century. 

The following May he startled Nor¬ 
therners by making l.‘>2 in the Roses 
Melch at Bradfoid where he hit five 
sixes and scored at the unseemly rate 
of .50 runs an hour. As the normal rale 
tor that fixture is about 15 runs an 
hour the crowd wondered whether ne 
had tak(’n leave of his senses. News 
of hLs “lunacy” trickled through to 
London and cricket lovers asked each 
other; “Who is this fellow Payn¬ 
ter?” 

The selectors continued to ignore 
him while choosing the team for Aus¬ 


tralia. At the last moment Duleep- 
sinhji was struck down by illness and 
Paynter given his chance. Angry let¬ 
ters poured into the newspapers from 
cricketing enthusiasts, pointing out 
that better men had been passed over 
lor this insignificant unknown; but by 
this time Paynter was on his way. 

Jardine, his skipper, obviously didn’t 
rule his talents too highly, either, 
for he wasn’t played very often be¬ 
fore the First Test, and on the oc- 
c'asions he baited, he was way down 
at No. 8 among the bowlers. 

Lucky 

But his Guardian Angel hadn’t for¬ 
saken him. l^alaudi, who had made a 
painfully slow 102 in the First Test, 
unaceoiuitahly lost his forn. and was 
dropped for the Third, and Paynter 
was in. Four wickets fi'll for 30 and 
the inning.s Jook(‘d broken, for Sul- 
elille, Jardme, Hammond and Ames 
wer<' out. Then T^eyland and Wyatt 
adfUd 150 and when slumps were 
drawn the .score was 236 for 7, and 
l^ayniel. No. 7 and C> fl. Allen, a bow¬ 
ler, were Hie n^t out bat.smen. 

Soon aftei Ihi* start next morning 
Grimmett bowled Ailei with his top- 
.spinner. Vc'iity joined Paynter and 
tlu’y pul on 90, and Paynter marie a 
fim* 77 before losing hi.s wicket. Then, 
while in tlu* fii*ld he furned an ankle 
and had to he earned oR. Tn the se¬ 
cond innings hr* eanii* in accompanied 
by a runner, and made one, not out. 

Tlie way in which he had .scored his 
runs earned him a place in the Fourth 
Te.st. Before the game began he had a 
sore throat, but told Jardiiu?, however, 
that h<' was fit enough to play. But 
after a day m the field he was rushed 
to Ho.-;pilal with a temperature of 102 
degrees and England was a batsman 
.short. Jardme visited him in hospital 
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next morning, had a few stern words 
with him, and on the third afternoon, 
when England was batting and .six wi¬ 
ckets had fallen, the crowd was as¬ 
tonished to see the name of the sick 
Paynter hoisted on the score board, 
and the Jitllc man walking bow-leg- 
gedly to the wicket. 

A National Hero 

For an hour and a half he defied the 
wiles and stratagems of the Aus¬ 
tralians and when the final over 
of the day was called he was 24 
not out and hurried back to hos¬ 
pital. Next morning he emerged 
and batted for another 2Vj 
hours; then .sheer weariness beat him 
and he was caught with his score 
at ii3 and his side 16 runs ahead. 

He played in the rest of the match 
and on the sixth day made the win¬ 
ning hit—a .six—into the crowd! 

The Australians, who dc'arly love 
a fighter, opened a subscription for 
him, and he was given a handsome 
cheque. At home when his name was 
mentioned in I*arliament. the Hr>u.se 
gave him a cheer. Eddie Paynter, vir¬ 
tually unknown a fi'w months earlier, 
was now a national hero. 

At the ('lid of the tour I’ayntc'r and 
not the great Hammond, was head of 
tlie batting averages with 61.33, though 
of course, he had played only five in¬ 
nings to Hammond’s nine. Hut, for a 
substitute—a mere afterthought—this 
was a proud achievement. 

By this time one would have thought 
that Paynter would have been a cer¬ 
tainty for any England .side, but for 
some inexplicable reason the selec¬ 
tors forgot his existence and he was 
not played against the Australians in 
1934, or sent to Australia in 1936-37 
when G. O. Allen took a team out 
there. 

A Personal Triumph 

Then in 1938 someone recollected 
that Paynter had batted pretty 
soundly in Australia six years 
earlier and he was given an¬ 
other chance. He showed the 
selectors how mistaken they had been 
by .scoring 216 not out, when he and 
Compt(jn added 206 for the fifth wic¬ 
ket in the Te.st at Lord’.s. He and 
Hommond put on 222 fc^r the fourth 
wicket, his share being 99~ the only 
EngJi.shman ever lo make 99 against 
Australia. In the second inn.ngs he 
was run out aftei scoring 43. 

The Third Test was abandoned be¬ 
cause of rain and in the? Fourth his 
contribution was 28 and 21 not out. In 
the final game at the Oval when Eng¬ 
land amassed 903 for 7 and won by an 
innings and 579 runs, Paynter’s little 
duck didn’t matter. In the series he 
scored 407 runs and emerged with an 
average of 101.75, standing second 
to Hutton, who averaged 118.25 
Once again he headed Hammond. 

When the team was announced foi 
South Africa that autumn Paynt^^r was 
among the elect. For him the tour was 
a personal triumph. In the Johannes¬ 
burg Te.st he made 117 and 100 and in 
the Test at Durban 243, thus becom¬ 
ing the only Englishman to make a 


double century against both Austra¬ 
lia, and South Africa. Injury kept him 
out of the final Test, which went on 
for nine days. His 243 was the highest 
innings to either side in the England- 
South Africa matches and the highest 
for any Test in South Africa. He made 
1,072 runs on tour, averaged 76.57, 
made 6*3.5 runs in Test.s—n record for 
either side, and for the third lime 
headed Hammond on tour. 

The writer is ono who deplores re 
cords and average's as being the bane 
of cricket—especially T('st < ri(‘ki t. 
But they are part of tht' game and 
help to give some idea of a player’s 
consi.stcncy. Paynter made a bagful of 
runs, but was not an average hunter. 
He didn’t .scrape and scratch to his 
run.s. 

Hearty Batting 

His batting, though not as thrilling 
or as unorthodox ns Compton’s or as 
.stylish as Hutton’s or Harvey’s was 
hearty and po.silive. He w^as a soli(t 
craftsman who got on with the gamt 
and scored runs. With PayntiT at the 
wicket the scorer was always kept 
busy. 

Few bowlers could pin him 
down. If a bad ball came along 
(*ven at a crucial stage of the, 
game, he banged it violently' 
to the rope.s. He welcomed 

long hops by converting them into 
fours or sixes, and could recognise a 
short pitchc‘d bumper like a long lost 
brother. He could smell a half volle.v 
the moment it left the bowler’s 
hand. No bowler, however fast, 
filled Eddie Paynter with awe 
and he had a sneaking love 

for short la.u stuff, for he was 
a hooker second only to Hendren, 
than whom there was none better. 


And, like all good professionals, he 
could play every stroke in the book. 

Paynter, like most .short, strong 
men, w^as extremely fleet of foot and 
one of the best out-fielders of his time. 
He picked up and threw with either 
hand, accurately and with a low tra¬ 
jectory, and was a god-send to wicket¬ 
keepers. 

Fighting Ability 

People never went expressly to 
watch I’aynter as they did Bradman, 
Compton, Macartney, Hammond, Gim- 
bletl, Dulecpsinhji, Wallers. Charlie 
Barnett or Miller but Iney w^ere al¬ 
ways glad to see him for he gave excel¬ 
lent value and never sent spectators 
lo sleep. He was also a very modest 
man with a quiet and typically Lanca¬ 
strian sense of humour. He never 
sought th(' limelight, but it often shone 
on him. 

Between 1931-1939 he never scored 
less than 1,000 runs in the season. In 
1936, 1937, and 1938 he exceeded 2,000 
runs. In 1939 ht' made 1,953; and in 
1937 2,904. In all he scored 43 centu- 
ri(‘s for he was a late starter, with a 
highest score of 322 against Sussex, 
which incidentally, is the highest score 
ever made by an English left-hander. 
In the same season he hit 266 against 
Essex. 

He went out to India to oach after 
the war, and even played for the 
Comrnonwt'alth side. The Indians were 
impressed by his batting ability, by 
his agility in the field, hi.s long throw¬ 
ing, and his genuine gexjd nature and 
('opacity for friendship. 

Above all he will always be known 
for his fighting ability when his side 
was in a corner, and for the fact that 
he wa.s passed over .so often by the 
.selectors for men who were palpably 
his inferior. 
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runs. The supporters of Bangalore 
rubbed their eyes in wonder to see 
whether it was really true. Chandra¬ 
sekhar bowled with the new ball and 
delivered some terrific bouncers and 
it was amazing to see the ball com¬ 
ing so disconcertingly and so fast. 
Then he returned to his medium slow 
stuff and completely bamboozled 
the Osmania batsmen capturing 
four wickets for 25 runs. He 
and Nataraj practically put Ban* 


THE OSMANIA TEAM IS BEING PRE* 
SENTED TO MR. SADAKSHARSAMI, PRIN¬ 
CIPAL, CENTRAL COLLEGE. BEFORE THE 
MATCH. 


galore again in the fight for 
victory, which it claimed for 
the loss of 6 wickets. Nataraj, who 
hit up 76 in the first innings, was 
Bangalore’s saviour Bangalore's vic¬ 
tory was as commendable as it was 
surprising. 

Another University that made 
cricket pandits sil up and take notice 


’Varsities Cricket 

NA GABHUSHAN’S 
MARATHON KNOCK 


T he one year old Bangalore Uni¬ 
versity became the South Zone 
champion in the recently concluded 
Inter-University cricket tournament 
organised by the Bangalore Univer¬ 
sity. Its batting and bowling were 
able to retrieve it from practically 
impossible situr.tions. I have never 
seen a side drop so many catches 
match after match and still become 
champion! Of course, in B. S. Chan¬ 
drasekhar, its captain, it has a match 
winner and he has been able to prop 
up hfs side time and again and lead 
it to victory.. It is also true that in 
Nagabhushan the Bangalore Univer¬ 
sity has a solid bat with all the quali¬ 
fications of a high class cricketer. 
During these matches Nataraj sshow- 
ed himself, as a top grade all-roun¬ 
der I have no doubt that these two 
youngsters arc* destined for further 
honours. 

Bangalore in its very first match 
was in poor plight against Mysore. 
Be it remembered that all the pla¬ 
yers who represented Bnngaiore had 
only the previous year played for 
Mysore. Nagabhushan it was who 
resurrected the team from its igno- 
minous start. He along with Sultan 
Ahmed put Bangalore University on 
its feet tor Chandrasekhar to do the 
process of finishing the opponents. 
In its next match, against Ceylon, 
Bangalore shone in bold relief and 
Nagabhushan went on to score a tri- 


DEAR P. MOHD. BASHA, 

Raziamma’s marriage is 
stopped due to your ab¬ 
sence. Please return im¬ 
mediately or inform us. 
Don’t worry for anything. 

PAKENTS, 

Bhmth Biscuit!: Factory. 

144, Nagrathpet. 
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pie century and was only 10 short 
of the Inter-University record of 324 
held by A. L. Wadekar of Bombay. 
It was a feat of concentration, deter¬ 
mination and skill rarely seen even 
in Ranji Trophy players of Mysore. 
Against the good total of Ceylon, who 
had collected 350 runs, Nagabhushan 
along with Nataraj added 277 runs 
for the 3rd wicket. When Nataraj 
was out after scoring 111 runs 
Nagabhushan found another use¬ 
ful partner in Nanjundaswami and 
passed 151 for the 4th wicket. 
Nagabhushan's marathon innings, 
touched 314 and he was out 
to a mishit and Chandrasekhar 
applied closure with the score board 
reading 687 for seven wickets, a colos¬ 
sal total inde^. 

Bangalore, in its final match of 
the South Zone met Osmania. As in 
previous matches It continued to drop 
catches and in spite of bad fielding 
managed to dismiss Osmania, who 
had beaten Madras in the semi-final, 
for 253 runs. Mushtaq Ahmed, its 
skipper, played a notable part and 
was unconquered with 86 exquisite 
runs. Bangalore in its turn was dis¬ 
missed for 184 runs, giving a lead of 
69 runs to Osmania. What happened 
in the 2nd Innings of Osmania was a 
near miracle. Both Chandrasekhar 
and Nataraj were in an irrepressible 
mood and dismissed Osmania for 98 


was Madras. In its match against 
Nagpur Madras turned the tables on 
its opponent to win the match. 1 have 
not seen the like of it. Madras was 
forced to follow-on and by sheer 
determination and a ‘‘do or die" 
effort Madras hit up 350 and odd 
runs and dismissed Nagpur cheaply 
to the complete surprise of its sup¬ 
porters. But in its semi-final against 
Osmania it fared poorly. .With its 
star bowler Venkatraghavan playing 
in the Ranji Trophy match against 
Hyderabad, the Madras attack was 
in a poor way. Osmania literally 
crushed Madras by amassing 567 
runs. Its openers put on 107 runs. It 
was most unfortunate that Ali Hus- 
.sain and Sultan Saleem missed their 
centuries, the former by 7 runs and 
the latter by 2 runs, while Mushtaq 
Ahmed was 92 not out. Nagesh at 
least had the satisfaction of scoring 
a century. Madras* out cricket was 
poor in the extreme. It was dismis¬ 
sed for 147 in the first innings and 
again was bundled out for 204 in the 
2nd. 

The cricketers from Ceylon won 
the hearts of Bangalore fans by their 
forthright approach to the game. 
From the very first ball they went 
for runE, even while wickets were 
falling during their match against 
Bang^ore. I was deeply {impressed 
by the batting pi Wakrishna and 
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B S. CHANDRASEKHAR, CAPTAIN OF 
T^E BANGALORE TEAM (RIGHT! IS 
ABOUT TO TOSS UP THE COIN. MUSH- 
TAG AHMED, SKIPPER OF OSMANIA 
LOOKS ON. 

all-rounder Wimalaratne. The Cey* 
Ion players’ ground fielding was top 
class all through even though they 
dropped catches at vital moments. 
In its captain Cyril Ernest Ceylon 
has a capable leader and a good all 
rounder. 

Karnataka and Andhra were in a 
poor way. I was really sorry for the 


The Mysore State Cricket Asso- 
ciaUon played tne host to all the 
University players at tea at the En¬ 
gineering College quadrangle at a 
get-together. If I am asked to pick 
up a XI from those who were on 
view I would not hesitate to pick the 
following players to form the South 
Zone XI: Balakrishna (Ceylon), 
Pereira (Ceylon), Nagabhushan (Ban¬ 
galore), Wimalaratne (Ceylon). 
Nataraj (Bangalore); Mushtaq Ah¬ 
med (Osmania), Nagesh (Osmania), 
Prahalad (Osmania), Ramachandran 
(Madras), Sultan Saleem (Osmania). 
Venkatraghavan (Madras) and B. S. 






NACABUSHAN WHO SCORED 314 RUNS 
AGAINST CEYLON IN THE SEMIFINAL. 

Chandrasekhar (Mysore). I would 
Dick Mushtaa Ahmed of Osmania 
as the captain of the side.— M. G 
Vijayasarathi. 


FOR CRICKET FANS ! 

nOES coaching in cricket 
kill a young player's Indi¬ 
viduality and Initiative ? It 
does not, if the coach is Learie 
Conataniine who contributed 
a great deal of sparkle to 
cricket before the Second 
World War. SFORT & 
PASTIME will reproduce 
chapters from the famous 
West Indian's 'The Young 
Cricketer’s Companion", a 
coaching book on the Theory 
and Practice of Joyful Cricket. 
Look out for the opening of 
the aeries in the issue of 
March 5. 


TH« tANOMOIE UNIVMSITY HAM, WINN« OF THI SOUTH ZONI CHAMMONSHW. 
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BADMINTON TITLE 
FOR I.C.F. 


By OUR COUIIESPONDKNT 


T he Youngsters Club of Sankarna- 
gar, TirunoJvcli Dislriut, has 
been organising lor three years past 
an all-India ball badminton tourna¬ 
ment. This year’s tournament attrac¬ 
ted about 90 entries from Madras and 
other States and some exceedingly 
tine matches were witnessed in the 
doubles as well as fives. One feature 
of the matches, which lasted about a 
week, was that on all days they at¬ 
tracted a crowd of about Five thou¬ 
sand people who thronged Sankarna- 
gar lo witness the games. This year, 
the lolling tropny (a fine artistic 
shield th(? gift of Messrs Es.sen Pri¬ 
vate Lid.), whi<ih was held by 
the A F. R. C. team of San- 

karnagar for the past two 
years, was won by the I.C.F team. 
The A.F.R.C. team, however, was 
able to retain another trophy which 
it had won last year. In this year’s 
tournament individual cups of spe¬ 
cial size (donated by Mr. A. Padma- 
nabhan of Trivandrum) were given 
away to the winner and runner-up 
in the doubles. The success of the 
tournament was mainly due to the 
great help and encouragement given 
by two business executives Messrs. 
K. S. Raman and K. S. Kasiviswana- 
than of Sankarnagar, w^hose interest 
in developing the industrial township 
into a great sporting ccntie is well 
known. 
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T housands of families moved to 
the interior from the border 
areas in Jammu and the Slate and 
Central Governments reactcJ 
promptly to the situation and set 
up several camps in the vicinity of 
Ramkot. Thi.s happened in Septem¬ 
ber last. Speedy steps were taken 
to provide food and shelter and so 
new camps made their appc'arance. 
Being separated from their homes, 
properties and regular profession, 
many did not know what to dc and 
their free time became a vital pro¬ 
blem. 

Realising the seriousness of the 
problem, the Refugee Department 
of the National Council of YMCAs’ 
of India decided to extend Ihei!* rc- 
fugee .service to Jammu as well 
ajid establish Community Reerea- 
lion Centres. The call carrio at an 
unexpected nnunent while I was 
preparing for some work relating to 
physical education. I was asked to 
shoulder the responsibility of mak¬ 
ing a quick survey and sc'ttmg the 
stage. With a keen desire to gain 
some fresh experience, T proceeded 
to Kamkol during the early part 
r»I winter to find ihc place fabu- 
loLi.'-'ly beautiful and the climate 
cold and healthy. Living in a tent 
and working in the midst of most 
natural conditions I spent almost 
a month in Ramkot, ^’hc main task 
at hand was not to conduct recrea¬ 
tion clas.ses but to organise an eflec’ 
live programme through the assist¬ 
ance of local Icadoi's, utilising the 
nidigen(>us rcsou rces. 


Remarkable Response 

Like most parts of Jammu, Ram¬ 
kot is a place of hills and valleys 
and as such, (ipportuniios for out¬ 
door sports were raihcj* limited. 
However, smaller areas good 
enough for games like volleyball, 
kabbadi, tennikoil and badminton 
were available here and there. A.-: 
soon as these facilities were made 
ready, people of all ages came for- 


v/ard to play and find amusement. 
It looked as though they were wait¬ 
ing for .such a thing to happen and 
their respon.se was remarkable. 

Within a few days it was possible 
to open a Community Recreation 
Cent 1C, offering indcjor and outdoor 
facilities. A large circular tent be¬ 
came the indoor play area and him 
dreds of boys started playing car- 
lorns, snakes and laddeis, draiighl-^, 
ludo and such like. Tu pmvidt' mu¬ 
sic, a radio was filled at Ilu‘ centre 
.and ihis piece of equii;menl hardlv 
had any rest as the teenagers were 


so fond of popular songs. It is in 
teresiing to note that the adults 
showed little or no inlcTc.sl in pas¬ 
sive recreation. The daily prog.- 
ramme went on with unabated vi¬ 
gour, parlicipati(»n incrt'asing day 
by day and enthusiasm mounting up 
all the time. It did not lake ven v 
long to reach the peak load and all 
jday areas were full during work¬ 
ing hours, with many on the W'ail- 
ing list. 

To break the routine and the mo¬ 
notony f)l' everyday aiVair.s. .sporK 
com]iclitions and cultural program¬ 
mes were organi.sed now ami then 
Thc‘ie was no need at all to teac'h 
them folk dancing. The ilrurn beat 
was the onlv requirement and the 
dancers, ranging from twenty to 
seventy, moved into spontaneou.^' 
action. A large crowd always gather¬ 
ed to w.atch w'ith great intc*resl the 
proceedings. Nothing pleased them 
more than, the .singing of national 
and F'driotic' songs. Kabaddi and 
volleyball matches w'ere alw.oys 


keenly conte.sted and invariably the 
spectators took sides to boost the 
morale of the competitors 

To-day three Community Recrea¬ 
tion Centres are actively functioning 
in Kamkol Khoon and Chhallen 
Camps and the programme is in the 
hands of local leaciers who work 
under the guidance of a YMCA Phy- , 
sical Diri'clor The Lkmtre is open ; 
from 2-,'iv) p.in. to pm. and on 

certain special occa.sions more time , 
is allowed. Generally winding up the 
da\ s activitie.‘= around 6 00 p.m. is a \ 
necessity us it gets loo cold later in J 


the evening. The people extend their 
fullest co-oF>eralion whole-heartedly 
and they ni'ver complain of anything. 
Almost everyone lends a helping 
hand, cvi*n before a request is made. 
Their love I'cu’ spon and pastime is 
.^ornethiiig cumrnerdable and this has 
been proved by their desire to play 
just lor th<' fun of it They do not 
care loo mucli for standard rules, 
a'thougti llu'v iiave thejr own .set of 
native rules, particularly for volley¬ 
ball and Kabaddi. In tnc Community 
Centre Fjrogramme there i.s some¬ 
thing lor everyone and the school 
hoys ari't girls are also not out of it. 
Gallies and sports of all types have 
been provided right at their school 
premises and the .scene of bu.sy par¬ 
ticipation between 4-00 p.m. and 
.5-00 pm. i.s so gratifying. Spectator 
illt('rest is in the tilood of the local, 
populace and hundrt^ds flock together 
just to witness Iht' flaily physical, 
activities. The Community Centre; 
programme has had an impact on the i 
people in general and the youth in ^ 
particular. There is now a new life, j 


RECREATION CENTRES 1 
FOR RUFUGEE CAMPS 5 

By V. HUBERT Dll ANAR A J 


SCHOOI PUPILS OUT 
IN THE OPEN ARE 
SEEN PLAYING 
GAMES. 




SPORT A PARTIMC 





GAVA YAMUNA OLD BOYS AND M L GAUR MEMORIAL SOCCER TROPHIES THIS SEASON SEATED IN THE CENTRE IS MR B I 
GAUR PRINCIPAL, THIRD FROM RIGHT IS A50ICI MALIK, CAPTAIN AND FIFTH FROM RIGHT IS MR 6 C SAXENA, GAMES SUPERIN 

TENDENT 


Kapil Deo Malaviya Cricket 


ENTY-FIVE teams including 12 
from outside the station took 
part in the All>India Kapil Deo Ma- 
laviya cricket tournament which was 
held under the auspices of the Alla- 
a bad Cricket Association. 

The hnal, played between Allaha¬ 
bad High Court Cricket Club and 
Lucknow Cricket Club on the High 
Court ground ended on a rather un¬ 
happy note with the scores High 
Court Cricket Club 200 and 102 for 
SIX wickets and Lucknow Cricket Club 
248 runs 

While the match was in full swing, 
news came from Lucknow that the 
Lucknow Cricket Club skipper Gopal 
Kapoor's father Mr Kanhaiyalal Ka¬ 
poor was seriously ill and his imme¬ 
diate presence was necessary The 
Lucknow Cricket Club, who was in 
a happy position regretted its in¬ 
ability to take any further part in the 
match after the second day The Alla¬ 
habad High Court skipper Daya 
Swarup Dube, sportingly agreed 
to share the trophy if the Alla¬ 
habad Cricket Association rules 
permitted it Technically, if was 
a walk-over for the home team. 
At the time of writing the mat- 
tci has not been decided by the 
Tournament Committee 

Lucknow Cricket Club last year's 
lunner-up, seemed to be in a happy 
position It secured a lead of 48 
runs in the first knock and the home 
team was only 54 runs ahead with 
only four second innings wickets in¬ 
tact. 

Batting first, High Court was all out 
fox 200 runs The third wicket stand 
^between Debu Mitter and Sarfu ^din 
117 runs. Debu Mitter batted 


very steadily Rohit Chatturvedi, 
U P , Stale cap, right arm medium 
pacer, bowling inswingers took four 
for 41 in 16 overs Neeru Kapoor 
right arm ofT-break, took three foi 
43 Lucknow Cricket Club was 51 
for no loss at close of the day's 
game 

The next day Lucknow scored 248 
runs The opening stand between S K 
Banerjee (49) and L N Misra (25) 
was worth 61 runs Niru Kapoor (25), 
Hohit Chatturvedi (54) and R C 
Jam (39) were the other princi¬ 
pal scorers Faridul Usmani took 
four for 44 Allahabad High 
Court was 102 for six in the 
second innings at close of the 
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second day's play Debu Mitter (36) 
was the top scorer S. N Pun took 
three for 36. 

In the semi-final, Lucknow Cricket 
Club had scored a very thrilling two- 
wiPkel win over Accounts Club. Ac¬ 
counts, batting first, was all out foi 
200 runs Udai Bose (28), Maqbool 
Alam (40) and R. Batnagar (34), were 
the top scorers Dinesh Nautiyal 
took four for 68, 

Lucknow Cricket Club replied with 
202 for eight. S. N Pun (40 not out) 
Dinesh Nautiyal (26), Rohit Cha- 
turvedi (31) and V. K. Mehra (25). 
were the top scorers. Khairuddm took 
five for 73. 

Accounts Club defeated Govern¬ 
ment Press at Press ground by 31 runs 


in the quarter-final Skipper R P 
Batnagar hit up 60 and Masood Malik 
scored almost a flawless 74 which in 
eluded ten hits to the fence G^hauii 
Majid left arm spinnei, and K K Dube 
shared the bowling honours bagging 
four and three for 70 and 60 runs res¬ 
pectively Government Press replied 
with 2to B K Dube (32), Rehma- 
tullah (30), Qayum (25). Ghaun 
Majid (57) and Khurshid (45) were, 
the principal run getters The 6th 
wicket stand between Khurshid 
Ahmad and Ghaun Majid added 93 

High Court tiounced Saxena Club, 
Bareilly, in the quarter-final at the 
home ground by 523 runs Batting 
first. High Court a^ded by some drop¬ 
ped catches piled up the record score 
of 621 for five declared Sharfuddin 
piled up the record score of 269 not 
out including 28 fours He scored with 
fluent stroke*; all round the wicket. 
He bettered the existing record of 234 
not out created by N. S. Dutta a few 
years back. Fandul Usmani 101 (thir¬ 
teen fours) and Debu Mitter 137 in¬ 
cluding fifteen fours and one six also 
hit up grand centuries The third wic¬ 
ket stand between Sharfuddin and 
Debu Muter added 266 runs and the 
fifth wicket stand between Faridul Us¬ 
mani and Sharfuddin was worth 289 
runs. The Bareilly club who conceded 
the match at 98 for nine wickets. A. 
B. L. Gaur took five for 31 nins. High 
Court entered the final trouncing the 
New Star Club, Benaras by 213 runs 
as a result of two days' play. High 
Court batting first was all out for 385 
runs. Saghir Ahmad hit up 129 runs 
which included 13 fours, Shaxluddin 
(50), A. B* L. Gaur (41 not out) and 
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27 


Mabood (27) were the top scorers. P. 
N. Khanna took four for 55. New Star 
'Club replied with 172 runs. K. N. 
Sand (46) and Khurshid Alam (31). 
were prominent for the Varanasi team. 
The seventh wicket stand between 
Khurshid Alam and Sand added 60 
runs. A. B. L. Gaur and Faridul Us- 
mani both right arm medium pacers 
shared the bowling honours bagging 
five and four for 47 and 44 runs res¬ 
pectively. 

Earlier, High Court trounced Nehru 
Sporting Club a junior team, by 317 


runs. High Court declared at 361 for 
six. Faridul Usmani hit up an aggres¬ 
sive unbeaten 112 including 16 fours 
and one five. Mabood (56). Syed Ali 
Gauhar (29), Saghir (45) and Sh.ar- 
fuddin (55) were the other scorers, 
Nehru Sporting was skittled out for 
a paltry 64. A, B. L. Gaur took four 
for 35. 

• • • 

Reigning Inter-lnstitutumal soccer 
champion of Allahabad, K. P 1. Col¬ 
lege, has created a unique record Ui 
the history of Allahabad sports and 


games. This year it wop the Jamuna 
Old Boys’ soccer trophy, B. N. Bhar- 
gava memorial football trophy and the 
Makund Lai Gaur nriemorial foot- 
trophy. 

The a*^hletic team of K.P.I. College 
won ihe Allahabad District youth rally 
championship for the second year in a 
row Mr. B. L. Gaur, the sports lov¬ 
ing Principal of the College and Mr. 
G. C. Saxena. its Games Superinten¬ 
dent, a keen .sportsman of his time, 
give groat encouragement to the col¬ 
lege students. 
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A MILE from hoire in Iho 1903 
Great Metropolitan, crack Eng¬ 
lish jockey Fred Hardy sensed that 
something was wrong He was three 
lengths clear of the second horse but 
some of the other eight runners seem¬ 
ed to have vanished. He risked a long 
look over his shoulder and counted. 
Sure enough, there were o!ily five 
horses trailing him. Where were the 
other three? 


of the race while the others ran 
barely two miles. 

After hearing evidence from all 
nine jockeys and several officials post¬ 
ed near the intersection of the tracks, 
the stewards declared the race void 
and announced that it would be re¬ 
run after the last race. 

Bookmakers who had already paid 
out on Wavelet’s Pride protested bit- 
terl>' but the stewards refused to alter 
their ruling. 

As if there hadn’t been enough 
shocks already, another sensation oc¬ 
curred shortly before the re-run when 
Wavelet’s Pride couldn’t be found. 
Olhcials and police .searched while the 
start was delayed. After 15 minutes, 

AN OFFICIAL FOUND THE HORSE 

GRAZING AND THE GROOM SLEEPING. 

Wavelet’s Pride was just about to be 
declared a non-starter when an offi¬ 
cial found lh(' horse grazing conten¬ 
tedly and his groom fast asleep in a 
remote corner of the course. The hoy 
had taken Wavelet's Pride away as 
soon as ho was unsaddled after his 
race. Unaware of the subsequent deve¬ 
lopments, he had settled down to wait 
for the trainer before reJurning to the 
stable. 

Only five horses lined up the .second 
time. Prince Florizel, the original fa¬ 
vourite, was one of the four scratch- 
in gs vvhile Wavelet’s Pride was a hot 
f)/2 fancy to repeat his success. 

There was another farcical scene 
before the re-run got under way. This 
time the electric starling gate, having 
one of its first trials, failed to open. 
Finally the five horses were pulled out 
and started by the drop of a Hag 


Scn.sations Of Sport 


TURF’S GREATEST 
FIASCO ! 


By FRANK WRIGHT 


As he looked back, a movement 
several hundred yards across the flal 
at Epsom caught his eye. He blinked, 
and looked again. There was Parody, 
ridden by his clo.se rival Charlie Trigg, 
about four lengths in front of the 
other two horses, but nowhere near 
the track that Hardy on Wavelet’s 
Pride had taken. 

Back in the stands the huge crowd 
was in uproar as it watched—for the 
only known time in history- -a race in 
which the field was split. To most of 
them it was still a mystery how it had 
happened But as the two “fields” 
neared the winning post their courses 
converged and for the last few hun¬ 
dred yards spectators saw all nine 
runners back on the same track. 

Easy Victory 

Wavelet’s Pride by this time had 
Increased its load to seven lengths and 
with Parody’s group a long way be¬ 
hind the first six horses. Hardy eased 
his mount down to the easiest of vic¬ 
tories. 

An inquiry began into the mix-up 
as soon a« the jockeys weighed if. but 


everyone was so confused that the 
■‘Ali Right” flag was hoisted and book¬ 
makers paid out on Wavelet’s Pride 
(at 5/1) for several minutes before 
the ‘Protest” flag was run up. At the 
inquiry it was learnt that Hardy had 
opened up a big lead soon after the 
start of the race and as he galloped 
Wavelet’s Pride up an incline he had 
missed the bend on to the course pro¬ 
per—the track on which the Derby is 
run. 

Instead he had continued across the 
Derby track and straight down the 
secondary track leading from the 
Great Metropolitan .start. The favou¬ 
rite, Prince Florizel, had followed 
Wavelet’s Pride across as had the 
next four runners. All six were so 
far in front of the last three horses 
^hat Trigg, on Parody, was unaware 
of the switch when he turned his 
mount down the correct track at the 
head of the second bunch. Thus the 
tail-end trio covered the full 2^4 miles 


Hardy on Wavelet’s Pride stayed back 
in third place as the field headed up 
the ir.cline to the fateful “crossroads.” 

Charlie Trigg, whose protest had 
been one of the main factors resulting 
in the re-run. had his mount three to 
four lengths clear and as they turned 
down the Derby track, he kicked it 
even further ahead. So far Hardy 
hadn’t moved on the favourite. It 
seemed as though he was anxious to 
ovoid a further iniv-i?p at almost any 
price. But as they straightened up for 
the run home he suddenly pulled the 
whip and Wavelet’s Pride began to 
close ihe gap. 

For a few .second.s it seemed as 
though they were making no impres¬ 
sion on the leader. Then Parody’s 
seven lengths* lead suddenly shrank 
to five, then three, then two. 

With a furlong to go Wavelet’s 
Pride had taken the lead and seemed 
set to win again. The people were al¬ 
ready cheering and menially collect- 
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ing their bets when Hardy, for some 
unknown reason, slowed Wavelet's 
Pride to almost a walk. 

Trigg on Parody started to peg baek 
the leader but another challenge was 
coming from Florinda, on the outside. 
With 100 yards to go spectators 
screamed to Hardy to try to warn him 
of the danger but he continued to 


stroll Wavelet’s Pride to the post as 
though he was the only horse in the 
race. The other two flashed up right 
on the post but they were loo late. 
The favourite had won by a neck 
from Parody with Florinda a neck 
farther back third. Thus Wavelet’s 
Pride gained the odd dislinc'tion of 
winning the same event twice in one 


day and went info the history books 
as the central figure of the biggest 
fias'^o in racing history. 

Next morning the Epsom course 
manager was lined by the Jockey 
Club “for not marking the cour.se pro¬ 
perly,” while Hardy —who should 
have known the course backwards— 
escaped without even a reprimand! 
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MORE THAN 




and your money could not buy 
a better dietary supplement than 
^\w|ViUAL COCOA MALTINE • a complete food - an 

ideal concentrated nourishment. 
A skilful cream MILK. 

COCOA, best quality BARLEY MALT and 
OLUCOSE, COCOA MALTINE has every- 
thing to give - Proteins, Carbohyorates. 
KgHK Mineral saits^to build strong muscles, 

v.'- sturdy bones and impart vigour and 

/.: / vitality. COCOA MALTINE Is fortified by 

^ '’jt valuable vitamins A, B, B-2 and D to keep 

you fit and fine. COCOA MALTINE 
relaxes tired nerves-taken hot at bed 
^time promotes sound sleep* 

fiOCDi MALTIIE 

An ideal restorative and vitalising food beverage 
COCOA MALTINE LABORATORIES 

Props. Trsds Links Pvt. Ltd. 46. Puss Road. New Delhi Phone ■ 52P35 




Area Sales Office: 76, Ellis Road, Amount Road, Madras-2. 
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WAR HERO 
IN 

NEW ROLE! 


The Civilians were all out lor 98 runs 
(Joginder Singh 46). to which the Ser* 
Vicos replied with 187. Colour was 
added to the match by the participa* 
tion of four ladies—Mrs. Bhatia, wife 
of Major-General S. N. Bhatia; Mrs 
Bouche. wife of Group Captain D. 
Bouche, Station Commander, I.A.F.; 
Mrs. Dutt, wife of Brigadier M. M. 
Dutt, Sub Area Commander; and Mrs 
Behl. wife of Principal V. P. Behl. 

Durga Singh of Government Col' 
Jepe, lloshiarpur. wa.^ adjudged the 
best boxer in the Punjab boxing 
< hfirnpT bn ships, held at Ambala. Saj- 
.un. Singh of Governnnent College, 
Sangrur. was declared the best loser. 
Mr. M. S. Gill, Deputy Commissioner, 
inaugurated the championships and 
Mr. Ashwini Kumar, Additional Ins¬ 
pector-General of Police and Presi¬ 
dent. Indian Hockey Federative, gave 










5Q LDR. A J S SANOHU SEEN IN 
ACTION IN A FESTIVAL CRICKET MATCH. 


' >)'4'4U 


S QUADRON LEADER A. J. S. SAN- 
DHU, who was recently awarded 
the Mahavir Chakra for shooting dowm 
two Pakistani Sabre jets, was seen in 
the role of an aggressive batsman in 
the fe.stival cricket match staged at 
Ambala in aid of the National De- 
fen(‘e Fund between a Services XI and 
a Civilian XI. Applying the long han¬ 
dle. Sandhu, w'ho has become an idol 
of the crowds, hit up ,37 run.^ in a 
short and merry stay of 15 minutes 








MRS DUn. WIFE OF BRIG DUH, BOWLING IN' THE MATCH 
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away the prizes. Narendar Kumar 
Sharnia of Government College, Iln- 
shirpur. who has represented Punjab 
thrioe in the Nationals, had to fight 
hard against Suresh Kumar of thi< 
same college to retain his supremacy 
in the light flyweight class Others 
who won titles were: Cm Parkash 
VD.AV. College, Hoshiarpur)—pin- 
weight; Vijay Kumar (Govt. (College. 
Hoshiarpur)—flyweight; Surinder 
Singh (Saiigrur) ---featherweight; Nan- 
du Ram (Sangrur;—bantamweight: 
Brinjinder (Sangrur) welterweight; 
Darshan Kumar (Sports College, Jul- 
lundur)—lightweight; Kirpal Singh 
(Govt, College, Ho.shiarpur)—light 
weltcrv/eight; Mohinder Singh iD.A.V. 
College, Juilundur)—light middle¬ 
weight; Bel jit Singh (Sangrur)—mid¬ 
dleweight; Sampuran Singh (Sangrur) 
■“light heavyw*eight; Jagjit Singh 
(Sangrur) —heavy we ight. 

• • • 

NEW ROLE OF 
OLYMPIC PLAYERS 



fOOTBAll PtAYERS IN A TRAININC 

Singh (CaptainJ, and the rrdoubtaVde SESSION AT THE UNIVERSITY 

full back, Prithipal Singh. 


T he Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity i.s taking part in 
ihc Inter-TJniveraity tournn 
rnents for the first time. This 
has been made possibble by the 
keen interest taken by two of In 
dia’s Olympic players, Charanjit 


Both of them have joined the Uni¬ 
versity a.s Deputy Directors of Stu¬ 
dent Welfare in the two wings, Cha¬ 
ranjit at Diidhiana and Prithipal at 
Hissar. 

TTiorough-going people as both of 
them are, ^hey have handled the 



problem of organising sports in the ' 
University on a scientific basis^; 
They first made preliminary selee^ . 
tions and then organised coachinyg ; 
camps for various games in dolle*.; 
boration with the State Sports Di^ 
partment before finalising teams ' 
for the Inter-University toumsL* 
ments. “We have got excellent ma¬ 
terial and are sure that given pro¬ 
per training and amenities our boys 
will figure prominently in sports*^ 
said Charanjit Singh.—M.L. Kapur. 


PLAYERS PRACTISING FREE THROWS AT 
the UNIVERSITY COACHING CAMP FOR 
BASKETBALL. 



SPODT <fir PAStIME 


UR national and 18 State marks 
fell rJurinti the Punjab Sports 
Festival held at Ambala. Mr. Ajmer 
Singh, Sports Minister, declared the 
meet open while Mr A. N. <\ashyap. 
Commissioner, presided over the 
closing ceremony. 

Sukhdev Singh Mann, a budding 
athlete from Pcitiala, was responsible 
for breaking twf) national ri'cords — 
in the 100 metres aiul 200 metres 
while others who earned this disline- 
lion were Joginder Singh of Sangrur 
(Marathon) and lialbir Singh of Ka- 
purthala (boy.s’ shot put). Suridesh 
Sodhi, the wonder girl of Delhi, ntjw 
a student in Punjabi University at 
Patiala, won all the throe sprints in 
the women’s section, claiming State 
records in iIk ’ 100 aiul 1!()0 nu'tres. 

The new marks, with the previoii.s 
ones in brackets. art': National. 
Sukhdev Sing.h (Patiala), btiys’ HU) 
metres, 10.0 secs. (11.2 secs., Raphael 
Hans, Bihar, lOf)!)) and 200 metres. 
22.8 secs. (22.0 secs. Mohd IJainid, 
U.P,, 1000); Balbir Sing.h (Kapurtlia- 
la), boys' ;,iiot put, -10 It. 2 in^. (‘tO It. 

1 in., CIurmtM Singh, Rajasthan, 1002), 
Joginder Singh (,Sang,riir). Mar.ithun, 

2 hrs.. 22 mins. 21 .secs. (2 1irs. 2fS 
mins. 22 8 secs , Balakrishna. Servi¬ 
ces, 10<>4) State: Sukhdt'V Singh (Pa¬ 
tiala), boys’ 100 metres, 10.0 secs, 
(ll.l secs., own) and 200 metres, 228 
secs. (22.2 st'cs , K;rainjit Singh, Lu¬ 
dhiana, 100.")); Annik Singh (.lulliiii- 
dur), boy’s discus HI ft. 2 ins. (127 
It. tl in llargopal, Jullundur, 1002), 
Sukhbir Singh (Sangrur), boys’ jave¬ 
lin throw. 105 ft P'» ins. (I;)*! ft. .5L 
ins., Piiiani ^>mgb, Kapurlhala, 1901); 
inderbir Singh (Jullundur), boys' 
hammer throw, 157 ft. 1 in (125 ft 
5 ins., Harmderpal Singh. Julliiiidur, 
1002); Gurinderjil Singh (Jullundur), 
boys’ long jump, 21 ft. 0 in. (21 ft 
2% ms., Bharpur Singh. Sangrur, 
1905); Balbir Singh (Kapurthain). 
boys’ shot put, 48 ft. 2 ins (4<i ft. 
BVi ins., J. S. Bajwa, Chandigarh); 
Sundesh Sodhi (Patiala), women’.s 
100 metres, 12.1 secs. (12.2 .sees. Ku- 
sam Duggal Ludhiana, 1000) and 200 
metros, 20.2 .sees. (20 9 secs., Manjit 
Wallia. Kurukshc'tra Umversily, 
1965); E- Davenport (Patiala), wo¬ 
men’s javelin throw, 120 ft. 0 ins. (90 
ft. Kamaljit, Kurukshetra University, 
1965) and women’s shot pul, 22 ft. 2 
ins., 28 ft. 2 ins., Suman, (Patiala. 
1900), Surinder (Ambala), girls’ 100 
metres, 12.4 secs, (14..5 secs., Manjit 
Kaur, Kapurthala, lOol); Neena 
((Thanciigarh). girls’ javelin throw, 82 
ft. 9Vj ins. (00 ft. 4L ns., Paramjit, 


Hoshiarpur, 1064); Ambala District 
team, girl.s’ 4 x 100 metrer relay, 58 
.secs (1 minute 4.7 sec., Ludhiana 
Di.strict, 1002); Joginder Singh (San¬ 
grur), 50 km. walk, 4 hrs., 30 mms. 
11.0 secs. (4 hrs. 57 secs., Suresh Kj- 
niar, Ludhiana, J9u5). 

The varied and interesting prog¬ 
ramme also included volleyball, 
wTestling, weightlifting, body-]>uilding 
and gymnasti(‘s. Punjab Police re¬ 
tained the volleyball ehampion.ship 
defeating Pepsu Roadways Transport 


Punjab 


Sports 


Festival 
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Corporation in three straight g.Hme.s, 
15H, 15-0 and 15-5. In the women’s 
section final Patiala defeated Jullun¬ 
dur after a tough fight. Punjab Po¬ 
lice also won the men’s title in gym¬ 
nastics, Jullundur claimed the gyin- 
nn.stics championships for women anrl 
boys and Patiala carried away the 
hemours in the girls’ .section. A.shok 
Duggal of Amnala wa.s declared "Mr. 
Punjab’ in the body-building com¬ 
petition. In the short and medium 
clas.'^e.^' Inder Singh (Amritsar) and 
T. S. Vohra (Ambala) were adjudg¬ 
ed winners respectively. 

• • • 

Five new records were created in 
the Punjab Agricultural University 
athletics championships, held at Lu¬ 
dhiana. Mrs. Winter, wife of Mr. A. R. 
Winter, Group Leader of Ohio State 


University, now at Ludhiana, gave 
away the prizes. Mr. C. M. Singh, 
Dean of the Veterinary College, llis- 
sar, declared the meet open. 

Mohan Lai of Veterinary College. 
Ili.ssar, accounted for two new marks. 
In the 400 metres hurdles he breasted 
the tape in 59.5 seconds beating the 
previous record by 2.5 seconds and 
he covered a distance of 39 feet 10 
inches in the triole jump, bettering 
the record by 7 inches. 

G. S. Bajwa. Clollege of Agricul¬ 
ture, Ludhiana, improved the high 
junn> mark by I inch by clearing 5 
feet 0 inches. With a heave measur¬ 
ing 02 feet 10.5 inches, Kuldip Singh 
created a new mark in the discus 
beating the previous best by about 2 
inche.*-. Veterinary College, ilis.sar, 
knocki'tl oil 2 .seconds from llic 4 \ 
lOO metres record of 48.5 seconds. 
All'crl Singh (Veterinary College, 
Hissar) was the most outstanding 
athlete elairning Ibe first po.sition in 
the 100, 200, 400 and 200 metres. The 
Champion-hip trophy was won by 
the College of Agricultui'e, Ludhiana, 
with 80 pointagainst the 81 secured 
by Veterinary College. Hissar. 


• • • 


TIujugh handicapped by the ab- 
.s(‘n.se of some of its .star athletes, 
the Punjab Armed Police made almo.st 
a clean sweep in the 141h Punjab 
Police Sports held at Jullundur. 

Mr. Gurdial Singh, Inspector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police, inauguratt'd the sport.s 
which were remarkable for immacu¬ 
late ob.servation of full Olympic ritu¬ 
als. Mr. Harinder Singh, State Reve¬ 
nue Minister, who gave away the pri¬ 
zes. announced a special grant of 
Rs. 5,000 from his discretionary fund 
for the development of sport.s in Po¬ 
lice Department. 

Tall, well-built and rippling with 
muscle, 20-vear-old llarhail Singh 
(P.AP.) distinguished him.self as the 
be.st athlete with victories in the 200 
inelrof', 40r» metre!;, 110 metres hur¬ 
dles and 400 metres hurdles. Nawab 
Singh, also of the P.A.P., wa.s a clo.se 
second with first places in the 1,500 
metres, 2.000 metres steeplechase and 
5,000 metres. 

Big, burly and mu.‘-cular Ajmer 
Singh earned the distinction of in¬ 
creasing his own Indian Police record 
in the hammer throw', llis best ellort 
mea.sured 175 fetd 0.2 inches again.sl 
his previous record of 172 feet 2.8 in¬ 
ches. 

A new Punjab Police record in hop, 
.step and jump was e.stablished by 
Sardul Singh who recorded 46 feet 2 
inches, bettering the previous mark 
by 7 V:: inches. 

Although he recorded 11.2 seconds 
in ^he 100 metres, Charan Kanwal 
proved to be the fastest person in the 
big Punjab Police force. 

To Jarnai] Singh went the honour of 
being the be.st all-round athlete. He 
wa.s given a hearty cheer when he 
came to the victory stand after win¬ 
ning the gruelling decathlon. 


INDIA’S TRADITIONAL TONIC 
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KESARI JEEVAN 


means a surge of renewed 
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SPORT & PASTIMI 



GUJERAT 'VARSITY 
ATHLETICS 


By P. F. KEKOBAD 



V. K. CHAVDA OF THE SARDAR VALLABHBHAI ARTS COLLEGE JOINT-WINNER OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP. (RIGHT). BRUNO CASTELINO OF ST. XAVIER'S 
COLLEGE, WHO SHARED THE INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP WITH V. K. CHAVDA 


T he St. Xavier’s College of Ahmeda- 
bad once again asserted its un¬ 
doubted superiority in the Gujerat 
'Varsity Ahniddabad Zone athletics 
championships held recently at Ahme- 
dabad. The college had the most en¬ 
viable distinction of winning both the 
men's and women’s championships for 
the 7th year in succession. Gujerat 
College of Ahmedabad came out se¬ 
cond best. 

V, K. Chavda of the Sardar Valla- 
bhbhai Arts College and Bruno Caste- 
lino of the St. Xavier’s College tied for 
the individual championship, scoring 
28 points. Chavda vcon the 800, 1,500, 
5,000 and 10,000 metres races and the 
400 metres hurdles. The St. Xavier’s 


star Bruno Castelino proved supreme 
in the 100, 200 and 400 metres. He 
also won the long jump and the hop. 
step and jump. Other male competi¬ 
tors tij do well in the meet were S. 
Ansari, the skipper of the St. Xavier’s 
College, K. M. Gohile, M. D. Thakkar 
and K L. Patel of the Gujerat College 
and V. H. Sayed of the Sardar Valla- 
bhbhai Arts College. 

St. Xavier’s College’s Jeroo Mistry 
was head and shoulders above all the 
rest in the women's events. She made 
a clean sweep of the*50, 100, 200 and 
400 metres races and the 80 metres 
hurdles. Jeroo proved herself tops in 
the discus and the shot put too. Her 
college colleagues, Pushpa Patel, Shi- 


rin Chinoy and Nirmala Motiyani, 
gave Jeroo good support by winning 
some of the events. IVTeera Dave and 
Kirtida Patel of the Gujerat College 
and Raksha Patel of the B. D. College 
also did well. 

Rugged Somchand Rathod won the 
gruelling marathon race of 26 miles 
285 yards at the 32nd Akhi] Ahmeda¬ 
bad athletics championship organised 
by the Akhil Ahmedabad Vyayam Ma- 
hamandal recently at Ahmedabad. 
Ambedkar Sports Club ‘A’ team be¬ 
came Kabaddi champion at the same 
nifet 

St Xavier’s College of Ahmedabad 
hod the enviable distinction of win¬ 
ning both the w’omcn’s and men’s hoc¬ 
key t hampiunships of the Gujerat Uni¬ 
versity. 

MR V. TRIVEDI, GUJARAT FOOD MINIS- 
ifER, GIVING AWAY THE CHAMPIONSHIP 
SHIELD TO S. ANSARI, CAPTAIN OF 
ST. XAVIER 5 COLLEGE. 



SOMCHAND PATHOD, WINNER OF THE 
MARATHON EVENT. 



THE WOMEN'S CHAMPION JEROO MISTRY 
OP n. XAVIER'S COLLiGE. 
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Chew 


By LEONARD BARDEN 


FISCHER COMES BACK 


OOBBY FISCHER, the 22-year-old Arne- 
rican grandmaster and the main 
contender against the Russians for the 
world championship, is continuing his 
comeback which started with the Ha¬ 
vana tournament. While Petrosian and 
Spassky are preparing for their world 
title match wnich begins on April 11, 
the first eliminating tournaments are 
under w^ to decide the next challenger 
in 1969. *Ine United States championship 
in December was a zonal eliminator, and 
the most important feature of this tourna¬ 
ment was that Fischer played, won and 
thus qualified for the 1P67 inter-zonal. 

In continuing his comeback. Fischer 
could hardly be expected to repeat his 
fast brilliant performance in the U.S 
championship, when he won with a 100 
per cent score. Thi.s year his total wa;: 
84 out of 11. and he was beaten by 
both Robert Byrne and by Reshevsky. 
The.se grandmd.siers tied for second place 
cl point behind Fi.scher and also qua¬ 
lify for the inter-zonal. The unsuccess¬ 
ful competitors included the grandmas¬ 
ters Benko. Bisguier and Evans. 

Fi.scher's U.S. championship gamers show' 
that his play has sharpened since his 
unconvincing performance in the Havana 
loumament. Here are two of his wm.« 
which are reminivsceiit of the great Fis¬ 
cher performances at Bled J961 and 
Stockholm 1962. 


Game No. 389 

White: Arthur Bisguier. 

Black: Bobby Fischer. 
t.PQ4.NKB3; 2.NKB3.PKN3; S-BNii. 
BN2; 4.QNQ2,PB4; 5.PB3PxP; 6.PxP. 
NB3: 7.PK3,0-0; 8.PQR3(PKR3: 9BR4, 
PQ3; I0.BB4.BB4: 11.PR3RB1. 12.0-0, 

PK4: 13.PK4,BQ2; 14.PxP(a).PxP; l.S 
BR2.PKN4; 16.BKN3,QK2; 17.RK1.QKQ1; 
1B.NR2BK3; 19.BxB.QxB; 20.N(R2)B1. 
RQ6(b): 21.RK3.RQ2; 22.QN3.(^2; 23 

NB3.KRQ1: 24.QRK1.NKR4; 25^B3.QB3: 
26.NK3.NQ5; 27NxN,PxN; 28.NN4.QKN3; 
29.RQ3.NxB(c>: 30.PxN.RB2: 31.NB2, (R 
«ai) QBl; 32FK2JIB8 ch; 33.KH2.PKR4!: 
34.QxP Id) BK4; 35.QQ5.R(B8)B4; 36. 

QQ7.PR5; 37.NB1,RB8: aB.RKBS.PNS'; 39 
QxNP.QxQ: 40.PxQ.KN2 (e) (see dia¬ 
gram below), 41.RB3(f).RxN ch!; 42. Re- 
sign.s (g). 



(d» This pawn proves the condemned 
man’s breakfast. .34 RQ] would hold out 
longer. 

(e) The finish has a problem-like ele¬ 
gance. The threat IS 41... PxP cli ittici 

.RRl ch. 

(f) White reckoiii to intcrpo.'-’c his 

rook at KR5. 

(g) 42.KxR.RD8 ch; 43.KR2.B or PxP 
ch; 44.KR3.RR8 ns mate. 

Game No. 390 

While- Bobby Fischer, 

Black. Paul Benko. 
l.PK4',PK4. 2.NKB.3.NQB3, 3 BNri,PQK:{; 
4.BR4NB3; .'5.0-03K2; 6.RK1.PQN4. 7 

BN3,PQ3; 8.PB3.0-0; 9PKR3.NN1: 10 
PQ4.QNQ2; 11 NR4.NN3; 12NQ2ianPB4 
:i3.PxBP.PxP; 14lNB.'>.BxN, 1.^) \B.QB2. 

16.rN4! <b>.PR3: 17.PKR4.PB.'i; ia.Bn2. 
NB2: 19.NB3.PB3: 20.NQ2'(C),QRQ1; 21. 

QB3.PKR4; 22.PxP NQ4; 23.NK4.NBrn 24 
BxN.PxB; 25.KR1,KR1: 26.RKN1.RB2. 

27.RN6.BQ3; 28.QRKNl.nni; 29 PRfJtdi 

QK4; 30.QN4.R(QliQ2. 31.PB3.BB4; 32 

NxBQxN; .33.RxNP;RxR; 34 PxR ch;KNl: 
38. QN6,RQ1; 3f)BK4,QBr(o (sec dia¬ 
gram below. 37.QK8 ch; Resigns (I, 


(a I Tal in his match with Spassky 
played 12P.xPPxP, 13.QxQ, but Fis¬ 
cher’s move i.s more active and natural.. 

tb> A strong idea, which is better than 
the conve;nional 16 NBl followed by an 
attack on the king'.*' side with pieces. 

ic> The threat of PN’ has forced Black 
lo shut in his bi.shop Now Bobby re¬ 
groups the knight on to its .strongest 
central square and gels leadj' for a de¬ 
cisive break ah-iig the KN file with PN5. 

Black 
PxP?; 


ld> Tht‘ break* tin ough. which 
could nut pit*venl. Clearly if 29 
30 KN8 mate. 


uo Two pawns dow'n with a bad posi¬ 
tion, Benko is lost in an.v ease; but thi** 
nuive allows a pretty lin’.'-h 

11 37 RxQ. 38BQr) ch.RK3; 39 
BxR ch and vvin.s 


Problem No, 228 

By H. RincU, 






.1 










'A 


White IS to jilav and win in this end- 
ii.itee sUidy There’s a neat and virtubl- 
1\. forced setiuence whereby he obtais 
a mating position in a few moves. 

Solution Nr.. 227. 1.PN3 If now 1. 
BN2; 2PN4 -male If 1 .KN2; 2QR1. 

KxN (ig KBl; 3 QxB>; 3QR1 ma^e Neat 
and attractive solution. 


S'.ll. 


mil 

iilil 

iiiii 

Iran 

■laii 

mil 

!|lli 


•"I 

pjlj 

tiiii 

■Im 


mil 

ill!: 


THE LiniE WOMAN 




(a> Bisguier’s tournament score 
again.st Fischer is negligible: Bobby al¬ 
most alway.s wins. Hence While'.^ spine¬ 
less opening play here and his readi¬ 
ness to swap pawns and pieces at ewry 
reasonable opportunity. ^ 

(b> Establi.shing control of the open 
file; White'.s attempts to force an early 
draw have lost the initiative. 

(c Superficially this leaves Black 
with a bad bishop against a knight 
which has the run of the white sauares; 
but it soon becomes clear that tne bi¬ 
.shop plays a decisive role iu the ensu¬ 
ing king’s side attacif. 



'‘Can I help it if the store didn’t have any threes 

* ^ »= » ss“: ,1-g 
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HUMAN CALCULATING 


MACHINE ! 


By RASHMa 

W HETHER girl or boy, God gives expert in arm-long numbers. Prob- 

Hi.s gifts impartially. So, let no lems that took learned men hours to 

parent regret that a child bom is a solve she could solve within a frac- 

girl. Who knows what providence has tion of a minute, 

in store for her? She may turn out to * i i w ^ j t_ 

be a Madame Curie or a Nightingale . As Shakuntala, who displayed her 
or a Shakuntala Devi? Who is Sha- talents to gathering of distinguish- 
kuntui.i Di>vi. you gsk? She Is India’s over India, entered her 

human ( ah’ulating machine! teens, she began to think about her 

education, and did not want to be a 
Even at the temder age of three, mere exhibit^ as a child prodigy. But 
she could recognise numbers without when she tried -to get into Matric 
being taught a wrord about them. Her and then college, so many rules and 
proud parents realised the prodigy regulations stood in her way, and 
that she was, and soon arranged she was being tossed about so often, 
public performances While six years that she became very much depress- 
old, Shakuntala demonstrated her 6d and frustrated, 
talent at the University of Mysore 

before a large gathering of students That is a disadvantage of being a 
and profes.sors. The Little girl worked child prodigy. They are not able to 
out the rno^t complicated arithmeti- load a normal life at all, or go thro- 
cal manipulations with lightning ra- ugh regular school or college life, or 
pidity and scientific precision and any of the things average girls 
kept the assembly spell-bound for can do. Shakuntala who had been 

two hours. trying to stick to her desire not to 

^ ^ make a business out of her extra- 

Born in Bangalore, in a Madhwa ordinary, gift for figures, but use it 

middle-class family, numbers fasci- for research and progress of science, 
nated her even at an early age, and found that circumstances would not 
by the time she was five she was an -jet her do so. She gave a perfor- 



spout a pastims 



SHAKUNTALA DEVt. 


mance of her mathematical genius 
in Bombay, and was p.j.d so well 
that she decided to nnike it her 
profession. She was invii *d for a 
free trip to Europe soon afier. On 
August, 25, 1950, Shakuntala, still in 
her teens, sailed for Europe. 

In London, on October 5, 1950 the 
British Broadcasting Corporation 
presented Shakuntala on the TV. 
Shakuntala gave quick answers to 
problems given by the B.B.C., but 
when further questions were asked 
she challenged a problem and said it 
was worked out wrongly Mr. Leslie 
Mitchell, the B.B.C.*s programme 
sponsor, did some quick checking 
and confessed that she was right and 
the B.B.C. wrong! At the Leeds Uni¬ 
versity on October 6, 1950, the pro¬ 
fessors and the students of the Facul¬ 
ty of Mathematics were awe-stricken 
to see her handle very intricate 
arithmetical problems with great 
ease and self-confidence 

At the University of Rome, one of 
her answers to the problems was- 
found wrong by the calculating ma¬ 
chine. But after re-checking it was 
found that the machine had made the 
wrong calculation and not Shakun¬ 
tala! 

In Washington, D.C., the party of 
reporters and mathematics profes¬ 
sors who witnessed her demonstra¬ 
tion in July, 1952, were completely 
baffled. The audiences of Dan Sey¬ 
mour’s “Ws the People ’ television 
show in New York saw Shakuntals* 
competing with the latest mo¬ 
del electric calculating machine and 
win by six seconds. “The House 
Party” television show of Art Link- 
later and Art Baker’s “You asked for 
it” are two of the many famous tele¬ 
vision shows she appeared in in the 
United States. 

Around the continent of South 
America she demonstrated her talents 
to the Presidents of the South Ameri¬ 
can Republics, and to many other 
people of distinction. 

During her tour of the i*'ar Eastern 
countries, Shakuntala gave .remark- 
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A lthough gout is a good deal 
less common now than it was 100 
years ago it is still responsible for a 
lot of pain and suffering. More than 
50 per cent of sufferers have pro¬ 
bably inherited it. But it can cause 
pain and surprise to many others 
whose families have no record of 
the complaint. 

And don’t imagine that it is a rich 
man’s disease; gout is no respecter 
of wage packets. 

Of course, too much food and 
drink are co-ntributory factors. Bui 
even over-eating and over-drinking 
are rather hereditary! 

If you have been brought up in a 
greedy family, you are very lucky 
to carry on the unhappy tradition. 
Your table will groan with the 
weight of food, as did your grandfa- 
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able performances in theatres packed 
to capacity. At the “Chin Woo” 
auditorium in Kuala Lumpur, Mal¬ 
aysia, at the City Hall in Rangoon, 
Buraia; at the Far Eastern Audito¬ 
rium in Manila, Philippines and on 
the Nippon Television Network of 
Japan, people witnessed her thrilling 
performances. H. H. the King of 
Cambodia, who attended a Royal 
Command performance in the Royal 
Palace of Cambodia, called her a 
pride to womanhood. 

In Sydney, Australia, Shakuntala 
matched her wits against an £80,000 
electronic brain, “UTECOM’’, of the 
University of New South Wales. 
Questions were set by the well-known 
Profes.sors Mr. R. G. Smart and Mr. 
Barry Thornton, the Chief Mathema¬ 
ticians. Seconds before the complete 
questions could be fed to “UTECOM” 
Shakuntala had the answers. “It is 
frightening!'* remarked Mff Thorn¬ 
ton. 

On July 7, 1961, at the City Hall, 
Durban, South Africa, Shakuntala 
gave a demonstration before a multi¬ 
racial gathering. In spite of a terrific 
downpour, the Durban City Hall was 
packed. For nearly two hours, punc¬ 
tuated by roars of laughter when she 
proved several learned people wrong, 
Shakuntala kept the audience thrilled 
to the last minute. 

In Beirut, Lebanon, in March, 1961 
Shakuntala performed her prodigious 
feats .in the UNESCO auditorium, 
under the patronage of the Minister 
of Education, H. E. Kamal Joumblat. 
Nearly two thousand people thronged 
to see her performance. Two ultra¬ 
modern electric calculating machines 
competed with her simultaneously. 
But Shakuntala was not beaten. The 
great hall thundered to the applause 
of her highly appreciative audience. 

Shakuntala not only possesses great 
talents, but she has also a great deal 
of charm and a very keen sense of 
humour. With her witty repartee and 
humorous disposition, she endears 
herself to her audiences immediately. 
Those who consider numbers a very 
boring and dull .subject are pleasant¬ 
ly surprised to find her using num- 
bers as a medium of entertainment. 


THE FOOT OF THE 
TROUBLE 


ther’s and you will groan with the 
same sort of gout. 

Gout is very uncommon before 
the age of 40, and it is said that all 
cases before that age are inherited. 
It is very much rarer in women, 
who are most unlikely to suffer 
from it before * they are 45. 

Big Toe Pain 

As a rule gout arrives during the 
night with big toe pain. It is a bur^ 
ning pain which can be excruciat¬ 
ing. Usually it is a bit better in 
the morning, but the toe looks red 
and swollen. 

If you have got it badly you will 
feel as unhappy as your toe looks. 
You may run a bit of a temperature 
•^nd have a thick head. Gradually 
, within a week, all symptoms will 
have gone and you will feel extraor¬ 
dinarily well and “full of beans’. In¬ 
deed, this vigour after an attack is 
an aid to th^ diagnosis. 

I am sure that quite a lot of mid¬ 
dle-aged gentlemen get mild attacks 
and never realise they have got 


gout. The cure is largely painless 
but rarely popular; you should in a 
great m.^ny cases reduce the over* 
weight which is so common. 

No Alcohol 

Certain food should never darken 
your pantry—sweetbreads, kidneys, 
sheep’s brain (or any other kind of 
brain) fish rocs, and meat extracts 
are all taboo. 

A pint of beer or a glass of wine 
may be enough to bring on an at¬ 
tack. If you get gout badly, you will 
be pleased to avoid these pleasures. 

Drugs? Colchicum is still an ex¬ 
tremely succo.ssful remedy so far 
as the actual pain is concerned. 
There are other drugs your doctor 
may' pre.scribc, but they are not 
completely harmless. You should 
try to take large amounts of h'oo- 
alcoholic fluid—at least three quar- 
ter!=; of a gallon daily. *rhore are* 
also drugs, to increase the daily ex- 
•iretion of uric acid —including fairly 
large doses of aspirin. But you 
should gel your doctor’s advice be¬ 
fore using these. 
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Bridge 


By TERENCE REESE 
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TALK OF THE TOWN I 
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Princess Street, Bonibay-2 


4 FTE'R bein^i nrar the lop ihrough- 
(Hit, Britain faltored at the end, 
fini'.hing f(j>irth in the European 
Championship at Ostend. 

Hen* an* two hands that people 
were taking about when I arrived 
at the ('I'.d of the first week. 

Dealer North N-S, vulnerable 

S A K 9 3 
H K Q 10 2 
D A K « 7 2 
C— 


S H) 0 
IT 9 7 
D 0 

C A K Q H 
(i "> 4 2 


s Q 5 2 

W E 

^ D Q 10 9 4 8 
-?- C 10 7 3 

S J B 7 4 
H A J 6 r> 4 
D J b 
C J 9 


Sttirting the .st'cond half against 
Gernumy 33 ahead, Collings (West) 
was enjoined to play down the mid¬ 
dle. North opened Two Clubs, South 
bid Two Hearts and West Four 
Spades’ (The* only bid, he told me, 
and I nodded gravely), North bid 


5 NT and East made an advance 
sacrifice of Seven Spades, which 
w'orit 1,900 down. At the other table 
the British took 1,100 from Seven 
Ciub.s. Collings did not hold the re¬ 
cord for more than a few minutes. 
At another table, Switzerland was 
plaving Italy: 

Dealer, West. Game all. 

S Q 2 
H K 

D 10 7 2 
CAKQJ643 


S A K J 8 5 
H A 3 2 
D A i: 3 
C 10 2 . . 


I N 
IW E 

S 


S 7 6 4 3 
H Q J 10 8 
7 5 

C-^ 

D 9 6 4 


S 10 9 
H 9 6 4 
D Q J 8 5 
C 9 8 7 5 

The Italian West opened a conven¬ 
tional One Club and Bernasconi 
overcalled with 3NT. West doubled 
and all passed. A heart was led and 
Bernasconi failed to trouble the 
scorer, losing 2,600. 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No, 45« 


t.LUES ACROSS 

1 Voyage to the Ea.«!t 
in ^hip IS offered by 
Tho.^c line?, l7) 5 

Allows for pome deflec¬ 
tion when shooting, but 
.\oiir {'rigmal intentions 
seem to have been aban¬ 
doned i4. 3). 9. Reveals 
special bread for the 
Security Council/ (7). 
30. Not so bright to 
mix a dire gin cocktail 
<7>. 11 , Dealers in jobs 
cause hot words on the 
novernrnent benches .’ 
<6. 12 . Groans can 

easily become a habit 


(6). 14, The mo.st desi¬ 
rable kind of residence 
without tears? (4-4). 
17. Become featureless 
and suffer a setback in 
prestige (4, 4). 18. How 
onc’.s doctor quickly 
sounded flat out? (6). 
21. Self-ruling countries 
founded on British gold? 
19. 6). 24. Dry out one 
part of course' that 
should fre.shen things 
up (3-4). 25. Obliquely 
make a request to an 
engineer (7). 26. Just 

the wear for tennis 
doubles? (4-3). 27. 




Kind of I.R.A. attack 
when bombs are always 
used? (3-4). 

CLUES DOWN 

1. Cries out violently 
during short, sharp gales 
(7). 2. Bars rider from 
injuring such prodigies 
(4, 5) 3. Eastern dish 

served from pail—quite 
socially acceptable ! (5>. 
4 Bands in frames (Cl. 
5. Applied habitually to 
a theologian in charge 
above 'Edward (3). 6. 

Island headgear covers 
sunburn in America (9). 
7. It’s due to love tak¬ 
ing flight (5). 8. Know 
beforehand that the 
price paid for services 
includes precious metals 
(7) 13. Extremely 

wicked in our safe dis¬ 
guise! (9), 15. Hope 

was needed to discover 
this romantic land — 
well, not in fact (9). 16. 

“The moving- is not 

my trade' (Words¬ 
worth^ (8). 17. Hold 

out and exert your in¬ 
fluence towards close of 
play (4, 3). 19. From 

French science the ob¬ 
ject is to be derived (7). 
20. There’s rank chaos 
in the motoring organi¬ 
sation — capital ! (6). 
22. Driveway of noted 
significance? (.^). 23. 

Dishonest photographer? 
(5). 


5olufion Next Week 
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The Stamp World 

SWISS FAUNA 
ON CHARITY 
ISSUES 

By RUSSELL BENNETT HI 


F ive of the most frequently en¬ 
countered animals m the Swiss 
Alps arc the colourful subjects oi 
this year's Christmas Charitv 
stamps issued by the Swiss Postal 
Administration on December 1. 
1965. They are all designed by an 
artist from the town of Meggen, 
named Hans Erni (a new name in 
stamps. I think), and went on sale 
to help finance the Child Care WL tk 
organised by the ProJuvenlute 
Foundation. 

Pro Juventulc stamps have been 
issued every Christmas m Switzer¬ 
land since 1913. This new set differs 
from those issued in recent, years, 
for this year all the stamps are 
photogravure printed Previously 
the lowest value had always been 
engraved and recess-printed. Also 
this year, the low value does not 
show a port’'ail cf a famous Swdss 
personality like previous issues. In¬ 
stead, it forms part of the general 
set, and like the other stamps, pic¬ 
tures a Swiss wild animal This is 
the first in a new series of yearly 
sets of stamps picturing Swiss Fau¬ 
na. Earlier Pro Juventutes have 
shown, over the years, coats-of-arms, 
flowers, national costumes, mine¬ 
rals, and crystals and butterflies. 

All five stamps have been jjrin- 
ted at the printery of Courvoisier, 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, the most fa¬ 
mous photogravure printers in the 
world. As always they are beauti¬ 
fully produced, and, with their 
bright colouring make an attractive 
page in the stamp album. The va¬ 
lues and designs are as follows: 
5 4- 5c. hedgehog doe with three 
pups: 10 + 10c. pair of Alpine mar¬ 
mots; 20 10c. reclining Red Deer 

stag; 30 + 10c. pair of badgers: 
50 + 10c. Alpine hares. 

You will see from the animals 
shown on the stamps that big game 
is virtually unknown in Switzerland 
nowadays. There used to be some 
big European bears on the forested 


sh/poi' t»f ihe mountains, but the 
lust of these was recorded as being 
shot way back in 1886. Since that 
date only the smaller forms of wild 
life are found, and those only in 
the more remote parts of the coun¬ 
try, notably in the forests and 
mountains of the Orisons National 
Park. Deer, chainoix and ibex are 
the largest animals found, but what 
Swiss animals lack in size they 
make up in interest and beauty. 
Hunting for pleasure arid for food 
is popular with the Swiss during the 
very limited t pen seasons. Mostly, 
However, both the local inhabitants 
and the myriads of holidaymakers, 
atlractcd by Switzerland's unique 
scenery and atmosphere, are con¬ 
tent In “shooc” the wild life with 
their cameras!. 

Although the Pro Juventute 
stamps were placed on sale on De¬ 
cember i, 1965, thej^ will be valid 
tor postage at any Swiss Post Office 
for an unlimited period of time and 
they will remain on sale until next 
June (or until stocks sell out, if this 
is .sooner) 

Collectors m:^y not be aware that 
they can order their stamps direct 
from Switzerland, from the super- 
efficient Philatelic Service Ofllce, 
PT.T., 3,000 Berne, Switzerland. 
This particular set is obtainable 
at face value (40 cents per set). 

li you enjoy adding unu.*''ual items 
to your stamp collection you may 
be interested to knov.^ that the high¬ 
ly organised Swi.ss Philatelic Ser¬ 
vice OfTsce wull make these avail¬ 
able to you, if you contact them. 
They sell all their stamps at face 
value, so you could scarcely obtain 
these items more cheaply! 

For instance, collectors may ob¬ 
tain full sheets of stamps printed to 
be cut up and made into stamp book¬ 
lets, For convenience these contain 
row’s of tete-bechc pairs (stamps 
printed upside down in relation to 


one another, joined together). The 
.special booklets are also available. 

Tiien there are stamp sheets with 
cMHilrol marks on their reverse sides 
detached from endless strips used 
in coin-operated vending machines. 

There arc also all sorts of publi¬ 
city items, picture post cards, pos 
fal stationery, books about stamp 
designing and printing; in fact 
everything the keen collector of 
Switzerland needs to make his col¬ 
lection complete. If you write to 
them at the address given above 
they will send you an illustrated 
price list. 

Happy (Alpine) Hunting! 


Do you Know? 


By BAC l- l 
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lienv A umm 


I N my last article I discussed how 
you can use a camera in your 
work; now I would like to discuss 
the subject which eveiy amateur is 
interested in—earning extra cash by 
means of photography. 

A large percentage of amateurs are 
sufficiently good photographers that 
they can justifiably charge for therfr 
work. The most glamorous way of 
earning money with a camera is, of 
course, taking photographs for pub¬ 
lication in magazines and news-, 
papers. I am not suggesting that' 
amateurs should expect immediately 
to sqII their pictures to world famous 
magazines and newspapers; these are 
quite well supplied with pictures 
from their staff photographers and 
from the International picture agen¬ 
cies. But there are many smaller 
publications, usually dealing with 
specialised subjects, which will pay 
reasonably well for the pictures 
they are constantly needing. 

These magazines rarely have the 
money to pay the fees demanded by 
professional photographers, but they 
can pay enough to make it worth¬ 
while for an amateur to take the 
shots. 


Camera Cameoi 


CASH FROM 
YOUR CAMERA! 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


The First Step 

Photographs submitted for publi¬ 
cation should i>e captioned on the 

back with alt the relevant detail 

“who, what and where”. In other 

word.s. the caption should^ give the 
names of any people in the picture 
(but only if the names have some 
direct relevance), where it was taken 
and what is going on. Quite obvious¬ 
ly a candid photograph of a street 
market would not require the names 
of any people visible, since it is the 
market itself that is the ipmn sub¬ 
ject. But a factory scene, showing a 
group- of important people inspecting 
a newly installed machine, would. 

To break into the field of selling 
photographs for publication the first 
step would be to obtain a quantity 


of the magazines which you feel you 
could submit material to. Then care¬ 
fully read through the magazines, 
noting the number and type of pic¬ 
tures used. The obvious first type of 
magazine to investigate would be 
one dealing with a particular trade or 
profession, preferably your own trade 
or profession. 

Potential Outlet 

Many foreign trade and professio¬ 
nal magazines are circulated in In 
dia; if you are particularly knowled- 
geable about a specific subject and 
there is a British or American maga¬ 
zine dealing with it then you have a 
potential outlet for your pictures 
Since trade magazines rarely have 
large budgets, and most of them are * 
circulated overseas, they are always 
interested In receiving photographs 
and text from other countrie';. 

Another good market for photo¬ 
graphs are manufacturers of indust¬ 
rial machinery and products. Again, 
foreign companies exporting machi¬ 
nery to India are often interested in 
“on location ’ pictures of their equip¬ 
ment at work, something they usu¬ 
ally find difficult to obtain since the 
local agent rarely thinks of these and 
it is not worth sending out a photo¬ 
grapher from the parent company. I 
myself once earned quite a pleasant 
bonus while on a business trip in 
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America. I saw some British-made 
lorries being used to spray trees in a 
city park; fortunately the light was 
right for a rather pictorial back-lit 
photograph. I took three or four 
pictures and purely on speculation 
sent the best ones to the publicity 
department of the manufacturer. 
They purchased the negatives for 
£20 ithis was some years ago) and 
used the pictures both in advertising 
and in promotional leaflets. 

Profitable Opportunities 

But perhaps you feci that this is a 
bit too ambitious. What about the 
profitable picture opportunities closer 
to home—right among your friends 
and neighbours? Even though these 
people may themselves be camera 
owners, they may feel themselves not 
capable of taking anything more than 
“snaps”. Here then is an opportunity 
for a part-time portrait business. 
Photographs of children are another 
profitable way of spending spare time. 

I don’t suppose that anyone will 
argue when 1 point out that when 
you start offering your pictures for 
sale they have to be up to a reasona¬ 
ble standard of quality. It’s not much 
good expecting people with their own 
cameras to pay you to photograph 
them, or their children, if your own 
pictures are not better than they can 
take for themselves. 

But if you are a competent photo¬ 
grapher, you should be able to in¬ 
crease your income considerably 
within a short time, as long as it 
takes for your reputation to spread. 

For Weddings 

Weddings, parties and banquets 
are other events at which the com¬ 
petent amateur can make a conside¬ 
rable profit. Wedding photography is 
particularly profitable since besides 
the bride and groom, many of the 
guests will also want prints with 
N^ich to remember the occasion. 
;S|lhre it is obviously important to be 
Odmmissioned b 3 '’ the couple; a study 
it- local newspapers and social con- 

UNUSUAI. PICTURES CAN 
ALWAYS EARN REPRO« 

OUCTION FEES. A MOTOR- 
iNO MAGAZINE IN ENG- 
UNO PUELISHED THIS 
UNDER THE HEADING 
“YOU TAKE THE HIGH 
ROAD AND m 
THIS CONFUSING ROAD 
SION WAS PHOTOGRA. 

PNO WHIU ON NOLI- 
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tacts with religious leaders will usu¬ 
ally enable you to get advance warn¬ 
ing of the ceremony and make the 
necessary contact. 

Incidentally, it is often ui^eful for 
weddings to go into partnership with 
a skilled cine enthusiast who can 
shoot an 8mm colour film of the 
ceremony and reception, while you 
concentrate on the stills. 

Due to processing delays it is im- 
fiosslblc to offer soeed in nresentina 


cine film and colour stills, but in the 
case ol black and while prints, the 
sooner you can show them the more 
money you will earn For once the 
immediacy ol the occasion has worn 
of, you will find fewer prints being 
demanded. This is particularly true 
in the case of guests—if it is at all 
possible to show them proofs during 
the wedding reception you will find 
that many more orders will be ob¬ 
tained than if there is a delay of se¬ 
veral days or a week. 


PARENTS ARE ALWAYS 
WILLING TO SPEND 
MONEY FOR GOOD PIC 
TURES OF THEIR CHILDREN 
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SMKr & PASflMI 


South Indhin SU«« Md Scroon By T. M. RAMACHANDBAN 

Padmini Stages Come-Back! 


P ADMINI stages a sensational 
come-back in Chitra Produc¬ 
tions’ emotional domestic drama, 
*Sitthi\ the latest directorial 
triumph of K. S. Gopalakrishnan. 
From the opening scene to the final 
fade out the viewer sees nothing but 
the dominating and attractive per¬ 
sonality of Padmini, who shows by 
her superb portrayal that she is an 
actress from head to toe. Merging 
herself into the character of the ti¬ 
tle role, she verily hypnotises the 
audience with a fine display of his¬ 
trionics 


Yet but lor K. S. Gopalakrishnan, 
the veteran writer-director, the film 
might well have petered out into 
mediocre fare. Besides showing his 
penmanship, both at screenplay 
and dialogue, he has proved how 
keen an observer of life he is and 
how he can turn ordinary sequen¬ 
ces of day-to-day life into an emo¬ 
tional and inspiring human drama. 
It IS true, however, that he has a 
tendency to overdo things which re¬ 
sults in melodrama. He could try 
for subtlety and symbolic shots 



while restraining himself to realism, 
though he may have succeeded, by 
cleverly including the element of 
sex, in attracting crowds to the t»ox- 
oflice. 

The story, as old as the hills, is 
about a grown-up woman marrying 
a middle-aged rich man, who has a 
number of children left by his'first 
Wife, on the promise given by him 
to support her mother, her younger 
brother and sisters. When her beas¬ 
tly husband fails to fulfil his pro¬ 
mise, her step son and daughter rise 
to the occasion and her mission in 
life is achieved. The treatment of 
the story is so good that it sustains 
the interest of the audience froir 
beginning to end. 

Good performances also come 
from Gemini Ganesh, who loves 
Padmini and ends up by marrying 
her dumb sister, M. R. Radha, who 
portrays Padmini's arrogant and 
heartless husband, Muthuraman, 
Nagesh, V. K. Ramaswamy, V. S. 
Raghavan, Vijaya Nirmala. Vijaya- 
sri, Sundaribai and S. D. Subbulak* 
shmi. The music by M. S. Viswana- 
than. and camera work by R. Sam- 
path are without blemish. 


«ANBE VAA’ 

A . V. M. PRODUCTIONS’ lavish 
offering, *Anbe Vaa* (in East¬ 
man colour) provides entertainment 
with a capital *’E”. It has been de¬ 
liberately shaped in that fashion. 
As such, one finds a surfeit of songs, 
dances, romantic interludes, hila¬ 
rious sequences, death-defying 
duels and all the conventional 
elements that contribute to mass 
appeal. The story which seems 
to have been inspired by that 
delightful American comedy ‘Come 
September’ is used only as a peg to 
hang the numerous songs and 
dances on. 

It is all about a rich man who 
goes to his palatial Simla residence 
to find peace and solace. There he 
meets a pretty girl and falls in 
love with her and succeeds in win¬ 
ing her hand after a series of mis¬ 
adventures. A gay atmosphere per¬ 
vades the film, which, photograph¬ 
ed in opulent colour, is eyefilling, 
particularly as regards the scenic 
beauty of the Himalayas. 

M. G. Ramachandran, as the rich 
man in search of real love, gives a 
consummate performance. The way 
m which he performs the twist 
dance and conducts himself as a 
young Romeo is amazing. B. Sa- 
roja Devi as his beloved provides a 
good foil. They are ably supported 
^ S. A. Asokan, C. K. Nageilir 
T, B- BamiieKaiidran, S. ^Xima 


Rao, S. V Ramdas, Manorama, 
Muthulakshmi and M.S.5. Bagyam. 
Camera work by S. Maruthi Rao is 
praiseworthy w^le the music by 
M. S. Viswanathan is somewhat hy¬ 
brid, except in some of the songs. 
The direction by A. C. Trilokchan- 
der is quite promising. The produ¬ 
cers, M. Murugan, M. Kumaran 
and M. Saravanan, could well be 
proud of their work but this should 
inspire them to make bigger pic¬ 
tures in the future. 


*MOTOR SUNDABAM PILLAF 

G EMINI’S latest ‘Motor Sundaram 
Pillar, the Tamil version of 
their Hindi hit ‘Gnhasti*, is ano¬ 
ther box-office winner. Iliough, up 
to the interval, it contains the usual 
quota of songs, dances, romantic 
chases of the young lovers and co¬ 
medy with all of which the audien¬ 
ces are familiar, it grips the audi¬ 
ence with a clever and logical twist 
in the story. How can an upright 
rich man noted for his virtuous qua¬ 
lities, run two families committing 
the crime of bigamy? This is .the 
question that is posed. The hero. 
Motor Sundaram Pillai, reveals his 
story concerning the tragic circum¬ 
stances under which he is obliged 
to marry the younger sister of his 
wife and the consequences. It is 
then proved how righteous he has 
been. The theme seems to have 
been inspired by that memorable 
English comedy ‘The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker’ starring Clifton 
Webb in the title role. 

Kudos should, however, be given 
to the Director, Balu, who makes 
his debut in that capacity, and to 
producer S. S. Vasan, for turning 
‘Motor Sundaram Pillai’ into an 
emotional human drama, after the 
intermission. There are many pas¬ 
sages which wring your heart. Si- 
vaji Ganesan in the title role gives 
a true-to-life performance and 
scores at the opportune moment 
when he expounds how a man 
should conduct himself as a good 
human being. Sowcar Janaki as his 
wife shows her artistry in unmista¬ 
kable terms and wins the hearts of 
spectators with her touching per¬ 
formance. Brilliant support comes 
from Nagesh, Ravichandran, Sur- 
yakumar, Sivakumar, Nagiah, Sun- 
dararajaii, S. Rama Rao, T. S. Mu- 
thiah, Jayalalitha, Saraswathi^ 
Pandaribai, Kanchana, Asha, Ma- 
nimala, Pushpavalli and others. 
There is a bit of miscasting among 
the three pairs of lovers while the 
flashback sequence is too long. It 
should have been cut here and 
there showing the reaction of the 
listeners now and then. But these do 
not fortunately lake away from the 
quality and appeal of the film. 
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Calcutta Cinema Notes 

THEY LOOK 
TO HER! 

By SAROJ K. SENGUPTA 


T he election of Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
as the Leader of the Congress 
Party in Parliament and her taking 
charge as the country's Prime Mi¬ 
nister have been hailed by film cir¬ 
cles here. They look forward to a 
better deal for the screen under her 
aegis. Before becoming Prime Minis¬ 
ter, she was the Minister for Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting, which de¬ 
partment had overall control of the 
.screen. 

I had met her during the First 
competitive Film Festival held in 
Delhi, and I found her to be patient, 
sympathetic and very much interest¬ 
ed in the cinema, not as a medium 
of ^entertainment but as a medium of 
expression. As far as 1 could under¬ 
stand sh<* wanted changes in film- 
making, film-censoring and film-ap¬ 
preciation. She knew that without 
proper film appreciation, it was not 
possible to make good films. She had 
toured the world widely with her 
lather and had seen the world cinema. 
And. a comparison was naturally 
made and this comparison must have 
pained her a great deal. So, her first 
dul> as the Minister for Information 
iSi Broadcasting was to do something 
lor the cinema. Our people must 
('now what cinema is and what it 
shoula be. 

With a view to making our people 
know what cinema should be she 
took immense trouble to make the 
First competitive Film Festival in 
India a success. There was criticism 
trom tho-oe who did not mean well by 
the cinema but she paid no heed to 
these and proceeded to perform the 
bigge.st job in this line. 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi wanted to do 
many other things but could not do 
so because of several difficulties. But 
a.s the Prime Minister now she can 
tackle those difficulties and take 
such steps which will bring about a 
revolutionary change in the cinema 
in this country. 

The things one would expect from 
her as Prime Minister of India are 


Bombay Cinema Letter 


K IRON PRODUCTIONS' latest 
*Neela Akash* (in Eastman 
colour) provides the usual type of 
boy-meets-girl romance. In this case, 
the boy is an air pilot while the girl 
an air hostess. The picture has a 
surfeit of absurdities in addition to 
its drab theme and treatment. The 
comedy is inane. Dharmendra as the 
pilot and Mala Sinha as the air 
hostess turn out routine performan¬ 
ces with Mehmood, Raj Mehra and 
Sulochana prominent in support. The 
direction by Rajendra Bhatia, who 
has also produced the film, is un¬ 
inspiring. 

Another colour film, 'Saaz Aur 
Awaz', produced by S.S.I. Films, al¬ 
most belies the fact that it has been 
by a somewhat dependable 


the holding ot International Film 
Festivals as regularly as possible, the 
correct selection of films for the State 
Awards and al.so for International 
Film Festival.^, a broader outlook in 
the matter of film censoring, proper 
distribution of finance by the Film 
Finance Corporation; making of 
worthwhile children's films and such 
measures which will stop plagiarism 
in film stories and film music Pla¬ 
giarism in film-music, particularly, 
has become such a shameful thing 
that something must be done to put 
an end to it. Anybody going abroad 
and hearing popular tunes will under¬ 
stand to what extent these popular 
tunes are copied by our music direc¬ 
tors. 

It has often been found that a film 
which has been awarded the Presi¬ 
dent's Gold Medal in India has mis 
erably failed to create any impres- 
.sion in international film festivals. It 
shows to foreigners that we have no 
standard at all in the matter of film 
appreciation and give awards to 
films which are not worthy of them. 
Things can be improved if such steps 
are taken which will make the pro 
per selection of films by the right 
people possible. 

The other big hope is that a pro¬ 
per unit will be established with pro¬ 
per people to produce children's films 
in India. We don't have any. Even 
the selection committees don't find 
suitable films for the State Awards! 
Cinema being the most powerful 
medium of expression, children'.-t 


director like Subodh Mukerji For 
most part of the film, it looks as 
though that it has neither story nor 
a director. The film-maker s#^ms to 
have run riot in shaping it It is 
about a boy and girl in love and 
about the fly-in-the-ointment, who 
stands in the way of the lovers, who 
find that they could unite only in 
death. The sequences are illogical 
and the whole film looks like a wa.ste 
of celluloid. Joy Mukerjee and Saira 
Banu are dull as the lovers while 
Siddhu as the villain makes a poor 
impression. Naushad's music is good 
in parts. 

Yet another mediocre film is Shree 
Pictures' ‘Saheli', directed by Arjun 
Hingorani for producer S. C. Poddar. 

Continued on next pope 


film.s are very much necessary. At¬ 
tempts .so far made to produce 
children's films were very adult, to 
put it in a .sarcastic way. We have 
brilliant stories for children. If these 
stories are picked up and if films are 
made on these stories by the right 
type of people, the country will be 
greatly benefited. 

Often finance has been granted by 
the Film Finance Committee to per¬ 
sons who have misused it by making 
worthless films. Step.s must be taken 
to .stop such thmg.s .so that good money 
io not spent for bad purposes. 


Studio Round-up 

Tarun Mazumdar will make the 
biggest news of the year when he 
completes his current venture ‘Balika 
Bodhu' with a host of newcomers in 
the cast As many a.s five new faces 
will be seen in the film together 
with Anoop Kumar Anoop Kumar 
IS fast becoming a “must". 

There was a talk that after ‘Nayak' 
Satyajit Ray will be making 'Gharey 
Bairey', of Rabindranath, with Uttam 
Kumar. Soumitra Chatterjee and 
Madhabi Mukherjee in the three 
leading roles. But Ray himself has 
contradicted the news He say.s he 
cannot make another film on ^bin- 
dranath so soon after ‘Charulata*. At 
the present moment he is busy with 
the background music of ‘Nayak’. 

Suchitra Sen is still n6t fit for hard 
work and as such the shooting of 
Uttam Kumar's ‘Grihadaha' has been 
held up. Th^ film features himself, 
Suchitra Sen and Pradip Kumar in 
the leading roles. Uttam Kumar, in 
the meantime, is busy with the 
shooting of ‘Chhoti Si Mulaquat* in 
Bombay. The film features himself 
and Vyjayanthimala with Shankar 
Jaikishan composing the music. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 455 
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SOME NEW RELEASES 


By OUB COBBESPONDENT 
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SFORT ^ PASjTlMR 


BOMBAY CINEMA LETTER 

Continued from previous page 

The story concerns two girls, good 
friends, who fall in love with the 
.same man. Ultimately, however, one 
of the girls has to die to make way 
for the other to join her lover. The 
delineation of the story is so un¬ 
natural that the him fails to sustain 
interest. Kalpana and Vijaya Chow- 
Jhary as the two girls in love with 
Praueep Kumar give listless perfor¬ 


mance.s. A saving grace of the film is 
its pleasing musical score by Kal- 
yanji Anandji. 

STUDIO NEWS 

QOHHAB MODI, the veteran actor- 
producer-director, has revived 
his Minerva Studio, under the ban¬ 
ner of which he is now making a sig¬ 
nificant film called ‘Samay Bada Bal- 
wan*. in which Shahida. niece of 
erstwhile actress Sardar Akhtar. 
wife of the late Mohboob Khan, will 
be seen in the feminine lead. Usha 


Khanna has been entrusted with the 
musical score. 

Actor-producer-director Sunil Dutt 
has launched his next Eastman 
colour production ‘Messiah* Mr. S. 
Majeedullah. Maharashtra's Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police and Bombay's 
Municipal Commis.sioner, Mr. Y. S. 
Sukthankar, appeared with Sunil 
Dutt in the 250-feet-long Muharat 
.shot. A newcomer by name Lina 
Chandavarkar has been cast o^osite 
Sunil Dutt in the film, for Twhich 
Ravi will score the music. 
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me w cHaiige in my prison 
profession and uoHcn? When u»Ul I 
marry? Married lijfe? My general 
financial and social status?— A.A. 
Coonoor. 

A; The latter part of 1966 may be 
the probable period of your rise in 
profession. During that period you 
may marry. Your general social and 
financial position seems to be good. 
Attention to your health appears es¬ 
sential. 

Q: Will my long standing quarrel 
with my wife end in reconciliation? 
If 80 , when? When will I get my pro- 
fhotion? — S.R.t Belgaum. 

A: It appears that a difference o? 
opinion of a high order set in some¬ 
where in 1958. On and after January 
15, 1966 a conciliatory move may take 
place for the reunion. Your promo¬ 
tion may take place immediately after 
the reconciliation. 

Q: How will my future be? Best 
pehriod? Married life? Number of chil¬ 
dren? Foreign trip? Fixed property 
such as house, land etc.? Will I lead 
luxurious life? — S., Calcutta. 

A: Your future may be bright. For 
about 20 years from your 30th year 
your life may prosper. Married life 
may be good and you may get a num¬ 
ber of children. Foreign travel may be 
there in yoUr 40th year. You may 
have a decent living rather than a lu¬ 
xurious life. 

Q; i am under Jupiter bukthi in 
Sani dasa. What are the indications? 
What are the next dasa's indications? 
Will there by .any change in profes~ 
sion or place in that dasa? What about 
longevity? — S.R., Karur. 

A: Jupiter is a normal planet for 
you and in his present bukthi in Sani 
dasa nothing worth mentioning may 
happen. The next, Buda dasa, may be 
somewhat better, less the Buda bulc- 
thi. A change or a new job may be 
had in 1968-69. 1 think you need not 
worry about your longevity for ano¬ 
ther decade. Your questions regard¬ 
ing your daughter’s horoscope have al¬ 
ready been answered in SPORT & 
PASTIME dated October 16, 1965. 

Q: Which career will suit me best? 
Will I be employed ‘ immediately or 
will I study further? Is there a chance 
of my study hi a foreign land and 
settliny down there? How will my life 
be generally in health, wealth and 
profession? Is there any danger to my 
parents' life? How Imig will they live? 
—G. V. D.. Madras. 

A: A key position in the accounts 
or auditing section in any good indus¬ 
trial concern or Railways may suit 
you, I think. You may get a job im¬ 
mediately after your study. Foreign 
study or tour i.s not indicated. Gene¬ 
rally your life may be good and pros¬ 
perous. It can be said that there may 
be no danger to your parents now or 
immediately. 

Q: When will 1 be a Class I oj^^icer 
or gazetted officer? When will I be 
leaving this job of a teacher in a Pa- 
lytechnic in preference to some admi¬ 
nistrative or technical work? Any for¬ 
eign travel? When will I pass the 
UPSC Examination? Can I hope to be 
on 1^.5. offeer and, if so, when? 
wUI my brother and «eter get 



admissiott in the engineering and me¬ 
dical colleges, respectively? What are 
my chances for research work and doc¬ 
torate in engineering? So far it has 
not been a good period for me. When 
will it be over? Will my marriage 
be ‘ happy under these circumstances? 
— N.K.T., Khanpur, Rajasthan. 

A: You may become a Class 1 officer 
in 1967-*68. when you may leave the 
present job in preference to a better 
one. Foreign travel is not indicated. 
You may pass the UPSC examination 
in 1966, latter part. The chance for the 
I.A.S. or such competitive examina¬ 
tion are not strongly indicated. Your 
brother and sister may get their de¬ 
sired seats in colleges in about 1968 or 
1969 respetively. You may take to 
research work or doctorate in engi¬ 
neering in which you may come out 
successful. I believe your bad period 
is fast coming to a close and better 
days may dawn from the latter part 
of 1967. You may marry during the 
latter part of 1967. Marriage has noth¬ 
ing to do with the unsatisfactory cir¬ 
cumstances of one’s life. 

Q: What about my professional 
prospects? Will there be any change? 
Will you please enlighten me on the 
general health of myself., wife and 
daughter. Is there any special develop¬ 
ment of any special nature in any field 
in the near future? Will I get through 
any examination? Any chance of go¬ 
ing abroad? — A.D., Madras. 

A: Your professional prospects ap¬ 
pear to be satisfactory. A change in 
that B.spect may happen for good dur¬ 
ing the latter part of 1966. I think 
your health and that of your wife and 
daughter needs no comment. During 
your Mars dasa, your occupational 
angle may give yog complete satisfac¬ 
tion. Perhaps that may lead to your 
future special development. If you 
desire to qualify for any special post^ 
you may do so and in that attempt you 
may get through. Going abroad is not 
indicated. 

Q: Will I get through in the type¬ 
writing examination? Will I secure a 
decent job? Will my future he bright? 
Are there chances of my marrying the 
girl of my choice? Will my father be 
cured of the ailment from which he is 
suffering at present? — N,S., Timpaii. 

A: I think you may get through in 
the typewriting examination. You may 
get a good job. Your future may be 
good and satisfactory. You may marry 
the girl in your view if the othgr side 


sroat & MstiMK 

and your surroundsings are favour** 
able. Your father may get better with*- 
in a couple of months. 

Q: When will I marry? Is there any 
chance of more prosperity by leaving 
this job and getting into business? 
When will I get promotion if I con-' 
tinue in the present job? When will I 
be out of my present financial crisis? 
— A., Palani, 

A: There is every probability of 
your marriage thie year, but if it docs 
not come to pass due to the presence 
of Ragu in Taurus, you may marry 
next year. I may advise you not to 
resign the present job. If you want to 
do so you may consider that proposi¬ 
tion in 1969- 70. You may get your 
promotion in the latter part of 1966 
when you may find adequate money to 
manage your affairs. 

Q: How is my horoscope in general? 
How is the future as regards my job? 
Is there any chance of further study? 
When will my marriage take place? 
How wUl my married life be? —C.S.K., 
Puri. 

A: General structure and the con¬ 
dition of your horoscope appear nor¬ 
mal. Your future as regards occupa¬ 
tion appears also to be normal. You 
may study further if your circumstan¬ 
ces are favourable. Marriage may 
take place during 1968-69. Your mar¬ 
ried life may be happy. 

Q: My future? I am to undergo eye- 
operation in both my eyes. Will it be 
successful? Will I do my degree if I 
resume my studies? I am learning 
postal journalism course. Will I be 
successful in it? Will 1 go abroad? 
Will I do service? When will I get a 
job? When will I marry? Will I marry 
the person whom f love? — S., Delhi. 

A: Your future may improve from 
1967. Your eye operation may be suc¬ 
cessful. Planetary help to your educa¬ 
tional attainments appears inadequate, 
and hence, if you make strenuous 
efforts in your studies you may get 
through. But regarding your profes¬ 
sional course, you may get through 
the postal-journalism course. Foreign 
visit may be remote. You may be em¬ 
ployed In 1967. You may marry after a 
couple of years. I advise you to leave 
the question of your marriage to your 
parents. 


In (hi* Column, "Virgoan" will 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc., 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
dr PASTIME). This facility is avail¬ 
able only to direct subscribers and 
other readers of S P O R T dr 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
(hey are regular purchasers of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com¬ 
munications will not receive atten¬ 
tion. 


Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
he either in Tamil or English or 
in DeVanagari script. Mere date of 
birth is not suffidinU 


All correspondence should bt 
pressed to •'Vlrgoon^ c/o The 
gRter. SPORT^ 4U PASTIME, 
Mount Hoad. Madras'2. 
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SIMPSON’S 

DOUBLE 

CENTURY 

y^USTRAUA'S TRIUMmANT SKIPHR 
R. B. SIMPSON TAKES OFP HIS CAP 
AMP WAVES HIS BAT IN ACKNOWIEOOI- 
MENT OF THE CHEERS FROM THE 
CROWD AFHR COMPLETINO 200 RUNS 
IN THE FOURTH TEST AGAINST ENG- 
lAND AT ADELAIDE. AUSTRALIA WON 
THE TEST BY AN INNINGS AND NINE 
RUNS. 

(Review & More Pictures 
Inside) 
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February 26, 1966 


ON THE COVER - 

Tired and inoppinif hie sweat but 
liappy and smiling is G. D. MeKensie, 
the Australian pace bowler, after a 
{,'reat bowling: performance afainsi 
England in the Fourth Test at Adelaide. 
He took six wickets for 48 runs and 
Kngland never recovered from his 
liloM's and su.staincd an innings defeat 
early this month. (Fingleton's Review 
and pictures o£ the match inside). 

ARTICUS A FEATURES - - 


Jaefr Fingleton 

M.C.C. In Australia 

Denis foUowt 

England's World Cup 
Chances 

Allen Wade 

A Hat-Trick For Braxil? 

Sindhu Dev 

Men's Event For Bengal 

Ovr Corretpondenf 

Punjab Police Excels in 
N. Zone Games 

K. S. Norosimlion 

Tennis Topics 

£ Almaleh 

Bulgaria's Best Athletes 

O. N. kajanna 

Smoking and Athletics 
V. Venkateswaran 
Services Gymnasts Shine 

S. V. k. A S. K. Naraaimhan 

Chess 

kvesell Bennett 

The Stamp World 

George Zygmvnd 

Camera Cameos 

Our Correspondent 

Bombay Cinema Letter 

r M. kamaehandran 

South Indian Stage 
and Screen 
Our AvIoHon Corrospondont 
Wheel and Wings 

"Virgoon" 

Predictive Astrology 

PICTURES - 

The Adelaide Test 
Hat-Trick For Mohun 
Bogan 

Asian Racing 
West Bengal Games 

NEXT WEEK 


National Weight-Lifting 

—T, V. HaHluu , 














Do you Know? 


By BACH 


CONdUfeLOfKEMEMBER 
VOU'RE MARRIED AMD 
A AETHER OF FOUR 9 
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'*Hert)ert has a hard time facine Beethoven on a 
full stomach.'* 


By Rouson 
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M C.C. In Australia By JACK FINGLETON 

A RESOUNDING VICTORY 



PART OF THE 32,000 STRONG CROWD THAT PACKED ADELAIDE ON THE FOURTH DAY. 


H ad it been the turf there would 
have been a fine old rumpus 
about it all. The stewards would 
have ordered swabs and the jockeys 
would have been closely interrogated 
and the air of suspicion would have 
been intense. As it was cricket they 
all said '‘Ah! Well that's the uiicer 
tainty of the game.” And it certainly 
was uncertain and unpredicted. 

England had been triumphant in 
Sydney the preceding Test by an inn¬ 
ings and 93 runs with a day and 
three-quaxters to spare; Australia had 
cut it only a bit finer in Adelaide 
with an innings and nine runs and 
finishing at twenty to five on the pen¬ 
ultimate day but the victory was just 
as resounding. And as at Sydney the 
result left the victors exultant and 
the defeated nonplussed. 

The Englishmen after Sydney, 
through the voice of Affanager Griffith, 
were sure that they wouldn’t run fox 
the cover of a drawn game in Ade¬ 
laide for all that they sat in the box- 
seat. “WeVe got this far by playing 
attractive cricket” said Mr. Griffith 
one Sydney day ”and I can’t see us 
changing our tactics. Why should we?” 
Why should they, indeed? Yet there 
have been mahy English sides I have 
known who would not have let this 
Test slip through as this team did. 
Just as the return of Simpson—and 


should one add McKenzie!—lifted the 
Australians inordinately high so that 
they played attacking and attractive 
cricket it was the Englishmen who 
struggled from the very first over and 
that after winning the toss on a pitch 
of batting perfection. 

Was the English team well chosen? 
It’s easy to be wise after the event 
but here we had a completely differ¬ 
ent pitch to that in Sydney. In its 
box-scat position England might well 
have toyed with the thought of omit¬ 
ting perhaps offspinner Allen and 
including Higgs or even batsman 
Russell. But, as I say, this is being 
wise after the event although a study 


Simpson’s return to the 
leadership of Australia 
brought H a great innings 
victory that offset Eng- 

f 

land^s win in the pre* 
vious Test. 


of the pitch before the match sug¬ 
gested that unlike Sydney it would 
favour the batsmen. 

On the Saturday morning a gloomy 
Yorkshireman complained to me that 
England’s batting collapse on the Fri¬ 
day was due to an injuiy. This puz¬ 
zled me. “Yes,” he said “the injury 
to Allan that brought in McKenzie". 
It was a good joke and it was an ex¬ 
ceedingly lucky break for Australia 
that McKenzie, vho w'as most disap¬ 
pointed at being dropped, oame back 
when Allan with shin soreness was 
forced to withdraw. Allan has never 
looked like being in McKenzie’s class 
and the “insult” stirred McKenzie 
onto big things. In tne first place he 
had learnt a lesson from Sydney and 
kept the ball well up to Barber. It 
paid immediately. There is no half 
measures about Barber. I have paid 
him some high compliments over this 
summer but as a Test opener myself 
1 realise vividly his batting house is 
built on shifting sands. 

Barber won’t graft for runs. It is 
either one thing or the other. Edrich 
got centuries in Melbourne and Syd¬ 
ney after big—and fortunate—partner¬ 
ships by Barber and Boycott. On both 
occasions in Adelaide Edrich came 
early and in the first innings England 

Contintied on page t 
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CHAPPHl PIUCKS THE »AU TROM THE AIR TO DISMISS BOYCOn (Ml OPT HAWKE. 
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BARRINGTON'S DOGOiONEfS WHIIE SCORING 
<0 IN THE nitsr INMNGS WAS GREETED WITH 
DERISm BY THE CROWD MIT HE ACRNGW. 
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NEXT BAU. HE WAS OUT UW TO WAITBS AND THE SMIU HA’' OONl 

Off HIS f ACE. 
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SPOUT & PMrrjMB 



COWMEY RUN OUT BY YARDS IN ENGLAND'S PIRST INNINGS POR SB. RUNNIR 
BARRINGTON PEELS CHAGRINED, WHILE THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTAIN SIMPSON IS 
CLAPPING HIS HANDS IN JOY IT WAS A LUCKY BREAK FOR THE HOME TEAM 



lAWRY IN A BALANCING ACT AFTER HE HAD HOOKED A lAU EROM JONES 


M.C.C. IN AUSTRALIA 

Continued from Page 6 

was 3-33 and 3-32 in the second. On 
reflection one would say England lost 
this game and Australia won it in 
the first hour of the first day. The 
Australian jockey Pyers took the 
French jockey Jallu to see his first 
cricket on^-Eriday and the Frenchman 
uttered prophetic words as he saw 
the teams on the field. “It ezza pretty 
game" said Jallu “but ze Australies 
have leven jockeys to Anglais two". 
That summed up the odds after the 
second day. 

England depends overheavily upon 
Barber's brilliance. Edrich was vul¬ 
nerable against the new ball on both 
occasions but unlike Sydney, where 
Boycott was missed at twelve and in 
Melbourne, where Barber and Boycott 
were both missed early, this time the 
Australians let nothing go to earth. 
Chappell took “a blinder" at slip to 
get Boycott but Simpson with acute 
captaincy diddled, Boycott by leaving 
the covers vacant and so inducing him 
to cover drive, not a safe shot against 
a swinging ball. 

Barrington and Cowdrey from 3-33 
had an uphill ta.sk and yet seemed 
equal to it until Cowdrey had a 
strange piece of mental aberration 
and ran himself out. This was sheer 
tragedy. The odd tale circulated that 
Grout had called to fieldsman Hawke 
“Watch the single" and Cowdrey, 
who propelled himself quickly into 
space, mi<;interpreted this as a call 
from Barrington to “come one”. A 
very tall story indeed. Grout's accent 
is as unmistakably Australian as a 
Murrumbidge gumtree! Parks, who 
was again magnificent, and Titmus 
who again batted too low, did, good 
jobs but McKenzie and brilliant cat¬ 
ching made England’s loss inevitable 
on the first day. . 

Simpson's return had a magnetic \ 
influence upon the Australian sMcv ^ 






II 

Booth, who led in Simpson's absence 
tn Brisbane and Sydney, is a meek 
and mild man and it seemed that he 
allowed the effusive Grout to talk to 
him too much about what he should 
do A captain must lead and this 
Simpson did in all wavs in Adelaide. 
Hi 4 own slip fielding, I have confl* 
dcncc in saying, has never been equah 
led in my time in cricket He is sim¬ 
ply superb Stackpole too picked up 
a rood catch Grout wa<i also in form 
and tn all way<t this Australian team 
was unrecognisable from the one that 
did service m Sydney 

Then Simpson an^ Lawry carried 
on the good work They exceeded 


SIMPSON SCOftIO A OOlliLI OMmsf 
THIS HIT WAS A SIX 01? TITMUt. 


Fn;,lands total bv throe runs in more 
than a hundred minutes less time 
lhi\ quelled the English offspmners 
and they dispelled the English close 
f]«ld and this they did by a superb 
exhibition of running between wic¬ 
kets supplemented by quick footwork 
u|j the pitch At the risk of being con- 
sidf red tedious, I must say that I have 
written often before that Titmus and 
Allen would not be subjugated until 
our Aussies used their feet and their 
lophand 1 was interested too that 
Simpson took guard on his legstump 
thus bringing Allen and Titmus aver 
to his legs and thus m consequence 
rtceing himself to let fly at Smith at 
shortleg Smith has been an ogre at 
hortleg Long before the Australians 

Continued on next page 





«fOIIT A milMl* 


M.C.C. IN AUSmALIA 


Continued from previoui page 

had reached 244, the highest ever 
by an Australian opening pair a^ainsl 
England—they had the previous best 
with 211 at Old Trafford in 1964-- 
Smith was back with the umpire at 
squareleg. 

Some critical things have been writ¬ 
ten of Lawry in recent years. On his 
first trip to England in 1961 when 
making his name he was most enter¬ 
taining. His name made, he seemed to 
incline to the policy that runs were 
everything. Thus he has dredged on 


lAWRY WALKS ACROSS AND CONORA* 
TULATES HIS CAPTAIN WHEN THE LAT* 
TER REACHED THE HUNDRED. 


the lower level but this time he sur¬ 
faced Surely somebody must have 
had a technical word in his ear. He 
played strokes using the top and do¬ 
minant hand that he had long for¬ 
gotten. This was a splendid innings. 
Lawry is having a b'.x)k written for 
him at the moment and it has been 
decided that Bradman's record Aus> 
tralian aggregate of 1690 must go for 
publicity purposes. Lawry means that. 
He now has 1238. If he bats like this 
again one won’t begrudge him the re¬ 
cord. 

Simpson lost a stone in weight with 
chickenpox. He looked wan but bat¬ 
tled it through to 225, the highest 
score ever against England at the 
Adelaide Oval. He told an amusing 
story of Lawry's changed outlook 
when Simpson once hit Titmus far and 
high to the outfield. Once Lawry 
would have him midpitch and shook 
his head at such a gamble. This time 


CHAPPELL IN DISMAY AS THIS SHOT 
FNHED IN A CATCH EY EDRICH. (BE¬ 
LOW); THE BRILLIANT CATCH FOR 
WHICH EDRICH DID AN ACROBATIC 
ACT 
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FOR CRICKET FANS ! 

YVOES touching in cricket 
^ kill a yoiiiis player's Indi¬ 
viduality and Initiative ? It 
does not. If the coach Is Learie 
Constantine who contrlbulied 
a great deal of sipirkle to 
cricket before the Second 
World War. SPORT dt 
pastime: will reproduce 

chapters from the famous 
West Indian's "The Yoiing 
C'rickeier\ Companion", a 
reaching hook on the Theory 
and Practice of Joyful Cricket. 
Look out for the opening of 
thr series In the issue of 
March 5. 


BURCi BEING CAUGHT BY WICKET¬ 
KEEPER PARKS OFF JONES. 



Lawry said "That’s the stuff. We have 
got to get into them." 

Chappell, batting, howling and 
fielding, and Slackpole the same, brou¬ 
ght admirable new blood into the 
Australian team which needed an in¬ 
fusion. Hawke did the bowling job 
in the second innings and again the 
catching and throw'ing were superb. 
And so was Barrington. He likes Ade¬ 
laide, Two of his four Test centuries 
against us have been hit there. Parks 
and Titmus again batted extremely 
well and once again one thought that 
Smith could reshuffle his batting or¬ 
der with some success. Titmus had to 
sacrifice his wicket in the first inn¬ 
ings trying to keep the strike.^ A slip 
in turning by Parks cost him his wic¬ 
ket in the second innings but the 
cool, calm and resourceful innings by 
Barrington, one that was much ad¬ 
mired, showed that the Englishmen 
should have made a much better fight 
of it and especially after winning the 
toss. There was too much brittleness 
in the top batting echelon. One must 
add too that Thomas scored a de¬ 
lightful half century but in all ways 
this win by Australia was attributable 
to teamwork inspired by Simpson. 

And so the Australian team, much 
derided in print by some, one must 

observe, rather ignorant critics here 
did the celebrating in Adelaide. The 
English quickly folded their tents and 
melted away to cogitate, one thinks, 
more lhan lament, for all that an en¬ 
trenched position was allowed limply 
to lapse. 


BARRINGTON HAVING A LONE HAND 
IN ENGUNin SECOND INNINGS. HE 
SCORED A CENTURY, 
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Willie into the field of popular music. 
By DENIS FOLLOWS 


T he luck of the draw is widely 
accepted to have favoured Eng¬ 
land in the final stages of the World 
Championship Jules Rimet Cup, for 
which 15 other soccer teams will 
converge on Britain next July. The 
host country might have been drawn 
with Argentina instead of Uruguay, 
and with Italy as against France. 

It has always been known that 
England, as the host nation, would 
play its 8th round matches at Wem¬ 
bley. and Brazil, the holder of the 
Cup, has now been placed in the 
North West area and will play its 
matches at Liverpool. This is to en¬ 
sure that the two “favourites*' do 
not meet earlier than the semi-final 
rounds. 

The fixture arrangements for the 
final competition are made in ac¬ 
cordance with a fixed Federation 
Internationale de Football Associa¬ 
tion formula so that when the draw 


for the grouping was made and each 
nation had oeen allocated a number 
from 1 to 16, the fixtures automati¬ 
cally fell into place. 

Assured Success 

When the FLF.A. World Cup or¬ 
ganising committee took its decision 
to seed the competing nations into 
ethnic and geographical grounds, in¬ 
sofar as it was able to, a successful 
competition was assured. This deci¬ 
sion meant that closely related coun¬ 
tries could not play each other and 
interest in the competition was there- 
foife spread throughout Britain. 

The result of the draw was; 
Group 1 —‘London Uruguay, Eng¬ 
land. France and IS^xico. Groiip 2— 
Midlands; Switzerland, West Ger¬ 
many, Spain and Argentina, Group 
Z^North West; Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Portugal, Group 4— 
North East; North Korea, US.S.R. 
Chile and Italy. 


FEMVARV 26. 1666. 



tial revenue from this source. With¬ 
in hours of the draw being made, 
ticket booking offices were flooded 
with applications and World Cup 
staff were working overtime. 

Thonghtfhl Preparation 

Unquestionably England has given 
more thought to the preparation of 
its team for the 1966 competition than 
ever before. Within the limits im¬ 
posed by its intensive League prog¬ 
ramme and the increasing participa¬ 
tion in European competitions of the 
clubs which produce most interna¬ 
tional players, the England team has 
carried out quite an extensive pro¬ 
gramme of training and match play 

In the season 1965-66 five interna- 
• tional matches have already been 
played. Scotland will be met on 
April 2 and Yugoslavia on May 4. 

In addition, on March 16 the Foot¬ 
ball League plays the Scottish Lea¬ 
gue. and as far as England is con¬ 
cerned this match is considered as 
part of the World Cup preparations. 
To back up this programme there is 
an Under—23 match against Scot¬ 
land and the annual England versus 
Young England match on the eve of 
the Cup Final on May 13. Doubtless 
the England team manager, Mr. Alf 
Ramsey, will use these two latter 
matches to blood some of his hope¬ 
fuls before nominating his World Cup 
squaa of 40 players in accordance 
with the F.I.F.A. requirements on 
May 27. 

After May 13, with the Football 
League programme virtually finished. 
Mr. Ramsey hopes that ail the Eng¬ 
land World Cup players will have a 
complete break from football until 
they are called up for training at 
Lilleshali, a Central Council of Phy¬ 
sical Recreation centre in Shrop¬ 
shire. on June 6. Here they will stay 
until June 24. Next day they will set 
out for a Scandinavian tour in which 
they will play four matches—against 
Finland on June 26, Norway on June 
29. Denmark on July 3 and Poland 
on July 5. 


THE JULES RIMET CUR 

Every centre has an attractive se¬ 
ries of matches. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that the group system, the 
match programme, the allocation ot 
dates and the F.I.F.A. regulation that 
no team .shall be required to play 
two matches in 48 hours mean that 
one nation will have to play all its 
8th round finals on the same ground. 
Perhaps, as a result. Brazil will not 
be seen in Manchester and North 
a** matches in 
Middlesbrough, and Switzerland all 
its matches in Sheffield, but these 
are minor blemishes in an otherwise 
exciting draw which has been al- 
tnost universally acclaimed. 

Certainly if advance ticket sales 
are any evidence of spectator appeal 
the attractions of the competition 
are great. Before Christmas and be¬ 
fore the draw was made advance 
ticket sales exceeded £500,000— 
nearly a third of maximum poten¬ 


They will return to London and 
take up their quarters at the Hen¬ 
don Hall Hotel, their usual centre 
before playing matches in London, 
to prepare for the fir.st match of the 
final stages of the competition- 
against Uruguay, at Wembley In the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth II and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, on July 11. 

Second Favourite 

And what of England’s prospects? 
Those sound judges of form the 
bookmakers, rate England as second 
favourite and on the basis of recent 
achievements that seems a reasona¬ 
ble assessment. While one can be 
critical of England's recent perfor¬ 
mances, the* record against Continen¬ 
tal opposition away from home is im¬ 
pressive. Since the disastrous defeat 
by France in the European Nations 
Cup in Paris in February, 1963, Eng¬ 
land has played ten matches against 
Continental opposition away from 
home, has won eight (including wins 
against Spain, West Germany, Swe¬ 
den. Switzerland, East Germany, Cze¬ 
choslovakia and Portugal—four of 
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which are World finalists) and 
drawn two. 

At home in 103 years of organised 
football l^gland has lost three times 
against foreign opposition. Only one 
World Cup finalist, Hungary, is in- 
eluded in that select list. 

The stage is therefore set for a 
thrilling competition which will be 
seen and we hope, enjoyed by mil- 
lion.s in Britain who will be privile¬ 
ged to be present to see the world’s 
finest players, and by the countless 
millions who will follow the matches 
on their television sets, both in Bri¬ 
tain and overseas. 
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QOCCER, as a universal game, in- 
^ creasingly requires that all 
roaches at ajl levels must be fully 
familiar with developments in the 
game throughout the vorld whatever 
their nature. Clubs and countries 
which have any aspirations towards 
international success must go out 
of their way to gain experience from 
as many different environments as 
possible. 

Not only can many of our leading 
managers speak knowledgeably from 
close personal experience of styles 
of play, tactics and training abroad, 
they also know, intimately, the ca¬ 
pabilities of the individual players 
who make up the international pool 
of players from which a country 
draws its international side. Insu¬ 
larity and parochialism have held 
Briti.sh soccer back for two decades 
or more and, as international com¬ 
petition develops, we must be in* 
croa.'^ingly aware of the dangers of 
cornpiacency. “Seek and ye shall 


to believe? So far as the techniques 
of the game are concerned, they 
are undoubtedly well-equipped. Skill 
at soccer, however, does not relate 
merely to technique. The skilful 
player is one who can read the 
game quickly and use whatever 
range of technique he possesses to 
translate this reading into effective 
defence or attack. The highly skilful 
player is the one whose anticipation 
of events is so great that he does 
not need to display extravagances of 
technique in order to deal with the 
situations in which he finds himself. 
Nevertheless, such players can pro¬ 
duce great ranges of techniques 
when called upon to do so. 

First Requirement 

It is probable that by these stand 
ards the Brazilians had three or 
four great players in Sweden In 
1958, certainly fewer than four in 
1962. Assuming that it is an extre¬ 
mely -fortunate nation which can 


pass he has more time in which to 
assess the situation and there will 
be more space in front of and be¬ 
hind the player to whom he deli¬ 
vers it. This is why South Ameri¬ 
can players may appear to be high¬ 
ly skilful when casually flicking 
short passes around. Casually flick¬ 
ing short passes is only possible 
when there are players near enough 
to whom the ball can be flidked. 

In The Past 

It seems likely that, in the past. 
Brazil relied entirely upon the vir¬ 
tuosity of gifted individualists. In 
more recent times they have shown 
a tactical awareness at a high 
level of development. It is unwi.se 
and misleading to try to categorise 
systems of play, or indeed players 
within a system, as 4-2-4 or 4-3-3 in 
top-flight soccer as it is developing 
at the moment. The more skilful 
a player is, and the greater the 
number of highly skilful players in 
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find” i.s a fair maxim for everyone 
connected with the game. 

What do we know concerning the 
.soccer characteristics of the various 
nations who are likely to take part 
in the World Cup finals in England 
this summer? 

Disciplined Sucicesses 

The Latin-Anierican teams are al¬ 
ready known—some we know well, 
others we would like to know better. 
The widely-held belief that South 
American soccer is all highly com¬ 
bustible artistry with little substance 
—if substance is represented by per¬ 
sistence, power and penetration— 
was of course dispelled for all time 
by Brazil’s highly disciplined suc¬ 
cesses in 1958 and 1962. Anyone 
who has met the Brazilian Technical 
Commission must have been impres¬ 
sed by the single-minded dedication 
of these men. Certainly Vicente 
Feola, the team-manager, gives 
every indication that discipline both 
on and off the field is a basic re¬ 
quirement as far as he is concern¬ 
ed. Feola's professional control and 
shrewdness is backed up by the 
warmth and understanding of the 
medical adviser, Dr. Hilton Gosling, 
and very few stones will be left 
unturned in Brazil’s approach to re¬ 
taining the world championship. 

What is a skilful player? Are the 
Prasiliana as skilful as we are led 


call upon four truly world-class pla¬ 
yers, then are the reminder of the 
Brazilians so much better than the 
general run of international-class 
players? This seems unlikely. Are 
their basic beliefs about the game 
different? Most informed observers 
would now agree that an argument 
involving the so-called long ball or 
short-ball types of game is a waste 
of time. The good teams, most cer¬ 
tainly the great ones, adapt their 
play according to circumstances and 
use both long and short passes. 

Undoubtedly a first requirement 
for any team is accuracy and it 
may be that this is where the suc¬ 
cess of Brazil lies. An average pla¬ 
yer will find it easier to be 
accurate over 10-20 yd. than 
he will when required to deliver 
40-50 yd. passes. It is also true 
that the less skilful a player is the 
more support he needs to help him 
out of difficulties which may arise; 
furthermore^ this support should be 
all round him. 

The Brazilians produce pools of 
players wherever play is develop¬ 
ing, particularly in attack. This 
allows the player with the ball to 
have a number of close-supporting 
passing possibilities, and at the 
same time opposing players are 
drawn to the fringe el Uie pool. 
This means that if the player with 
the ball should decide to use a long 


a team, the more adaptable and 
fluid a system must become to bring 
out the best of the talents available. 
Where talented players are rare, 
organisation must be greater. 

Such teams, of necessity, must set 
problems rather than solve them. It 
would seem that Brazil, as indeed 
most teams in England in 1966. will 
use a system of play involving two 
centre-backs with one or both the 
flank full-backs lying tight on their 
opposing wing-men. The midfield or 
link task will be undertaken by two 
and on occasions, three players. 

Many teams now favour the use 
of two or, at the most, three advan¬ 
ced attacking players who are free 
to move across the field according 
to the> directions of play. As play 
develops they are supported from 
the back and on the flanks, accord¬ 
ing to the extent to which they draw 
opposing defenders with them, by 
midfield players and also the flank 
full-backs. Since Brazil seems to 
have a number of promising attack* 
ers, it may well use a variation bet¬ 
ween central cover and orthodox 
full-back cover to give it an oppor¬ 
tunity to commit the talented for¬ 
wards to attacking positions. 

World’s Chreatest 

Brazilian soccer is synonymous 
with ‘‘the black pearl”, Pele, but 
what effect is he likely to have 
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on the competition? A player such 
as'Pele» without doubt the greatest 
in the^world to-day. can be a 
strength\or a weakness. In 1958 be 
was a young untried boy who had 
an unbelievable final. In 1962 he 
was becoming a marked man but 
was injured. In 1966 he will wonder 
if he possesses two ^adows. so 
closely will he be watched. He has 
already been subjected to this 
treatment in West Germany and 
Italy. During the Little World Cup 
in 1964, the Argentinians' success 
against Brazil was. to a great ex¬ 
tent, due to their ability to mark 
him out of the game. 

The weakness which can arise in 
having a great and now experien¬ 
ced player such as Pele is tnlit the 
whole team wants to play to him all 
the time. If this is allowed to de¬ 
velop, then play is concentrated to¬ 
wards him, but little or nothing 
comes from him. 

No One-man ‘Band! 

A great player in such trying cir¬ 
cumstances has to *'go dead" for 
certain periods during a game in 
order to test the concentration of 
his opponents. This he may achieve 
by moving into defensive positions 
or out on to the flanks, but wher¬ 
ever he goes he will not be so 
readily available to take part in 
creative play. It seems certain that 
most teams will try **to give him 
some stick" as they say in the 
trade. The mark of a truly great 
player, and a great side, is the ex¬ 
tent to which they can continue, 
under these circumstances, to beat 
all-comers. Without doubt an injury 
surtained by Ferenc Puskas during 
the 1954 World Cup in Switzerland 
seriously affected Hungary’s final 
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performance against West Germany, 
but perhaps it affected its belief in 
itself to an even greater extent? 

Whatever the outcome, those 
countries which play Brazil will 
know that they have been in a game 
and we may perhaps be fortunate 
(or unfortunate) enough to see Pele 
as the truly great player he un¬ 
doubtedly is. 

"piis is not to imply that the Bra¬ 
zilian team will be a one-man band. 
This would be^a gross injustice to 
a country which has at its disposal 
possibly the largest pool of talent 
in the world. Indeed, there arc 
sorne world-famous and highly ex¬ 
perienced Brazilian internationals 
in Europe who may well not be 
selected at all. Many of the World 
Cup finalists would be very grateful 
for the services of Altafini, who is 
playing a great part in the revival 
of Nap^s in the Italian League. 
Enthusiasts in England will remem¬ 
ber him gracing the Wembley Sta¬ 
dium when playing for Milan AC 
again Benetica: a player of infinite 
patience, and yet possessing the 
elegance and probing perseverance 
of the man who is always a threat 
to any form of defence. 

Unpredictable 

Jair of Inter-Milan, a right-wing¬ 
er who appears to be an exception 
to the general tactical planning of 
Herrera's world club champion, is 
a player upon whom rules of sys¬ 
tem and method seem to rest very 
lightly and yet who, in the inspi¬ 
ration of his fpeed, control and right 
foot, can swing any game against 
any player. Unpredictable and 
most certainly not a player's play- 
er« Jair, as was the case with Gar- 
rincha, can be a match-winjMr at 


THE £2,500 SOHO COID WORLD CUP 
— JULES RIMET TROPHY— ARRIVED IN 
ENOLAND FROM BRAZIL AND IT NOW 
REPOSES IN THE SAFE OF THE ROYAL 
GARDEN HOTEL, LONDON, WHERE THE 
DRAW FOR THE I9M WORLD CUP FINAL 

ROUNDS WERE MADE. SIR STANLEY 

ROUS, PRESIDENT OF FIFA, IS SEEN HOL¬ 
DING THE TROPHY. 

any time, but he is not even cer¬ 
tain to be selected. 

We may also see Bellini, the ma¬ 
jestic centre-back who after his 
performances in Sweden so surpris¬ 
ingly missed the boat in Chile. Too 
old? “If you are good enough you 
arc old enough" would appear to be 
true in the case of full-backs such 
as Djalma Santos. There is, how¬ 
ever, a considerable nurnber of 
young and highly skilful players 
ready to step in and make the im¬ 
pact which Pele made in Sweden 
and his replacement, Amarildo, 
made in Chile. 

Amarildo has, of course, gone to 
Inter-Milan and is unlikely to gain 
a place. Another Jair, an 18-year- 
old, showed great poise and poten¬ 
tial during the Little World Cup 
and we were impressed at Wemb- 
ley two years ago, with Rial at 
lull-back, who is now playing at 
wing-half with some distinction. If 
they are good enough, they are old 
enough, they are good enough to 
play almost anywhere. 

Will Brazil win its third successive 
World championship? It is possible 
that it does not fancy England too 
much, although given a hot summer 
it will be there or thereabouts.-— 
(Indian Copyright: By special •'r- 
rangement with Vforld Spe % f. 
cial magazine of the Briti Oh 
pic Association). 
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rpiIE Mr, North India and Mr. Luck- 
^ now Best Physique contests and 
Upper India weight-lifting competi¬ 
tions w^cre held under the auspices of 
Dilip’s Health Studio, Lucknow, 

Dilip’s Health Studio was founded 
hy Mr. D. K. Mukerjee, an ardent phy¬ 
sical culturist and a lover of the iron 
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pi!is io ^ve encoura- 
huilcitos and weight- 
organising such 
2 wheh prominent out- 
titors also started taking 
*» H^lth Studio is the only 
v'dhlt in liie State which not 
tinaching to the body 
: Weight-lifters, but also 


organises competitions on a 
scale. 

Kanpur’s V. K. Deogan was adjudg¬ 
ed the “Muscleman of the Year” and 
the judges crowned him with the co¬ 
veted “Mr. North India” title. P. 13. 
Chatterjee of Varanasi won the Best 
Physique Contest in the short group, 
B. P. Yadav, also from Varanasi wnn 
in the medium group and V. K Deo- 
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poise and rhythm in floor exercises 
and perfect timing in other items 
were instrumental in boosting Pun¬ 
jab's lead. 

Punjab Police were lucky to share 
honours with the U.P. Police in the 
crucial tie of the match in the North 
Zone Police hockey tournament play¬ 
ed at the P.A.C. ground Lucknow. 
The match ended in a goalless draw. 
Punjab Police had four Olympians, 
Mohan Singh, Jagjit Singh, Balbir 
Singh (Jr.), and Darshan Singh and 
several International players. But 
U.P. was not overawed and had the 
upper hand almost throughout the 
match and forced seven corners. 

The Punjab Police adopted rough 
tactics and often questioned the um¬ 
pire's decisions. Madan Mohan Singh 
was once seen threatening umpire 
Chail Behari with his stick. He was 
alleged to have used abusive langu¬ 
age. He was ordered off the field 
twice. 

U.P. adopted a one deep defender 
game and this caught the Punjab Po¬ 
lice repeatedly on the olT-side. U.P. 
Police forwards carried out many 
raids but lacked in finish. 

U. P. Police fullback Tasauwar 
Husain was a tower of strength in 
the deep defence. Centre-half Bhag- 
wan Das and wing half backs Man- 
soor and Arora also acquitted them- 
selves creditably. Punjab Police was 
declared winner by virtue of its bet¬ 
ter goal average. In the 20th minute, 
U.P.P. left-winger Arif’s shot reboun¬ 
ded off the Punjab upright and fol¬ 
lowing a corner, Tasauwar's shot re¬ 
bounded off the Punjab custodian's 
pads. But centre-half Bhagwan Das 
missed the target narrowly. 

Punjab Police annexed the North 
Zone Police volleyball championship 
defeating U.P. Police at the P.A.C. 
Mahanagar (Lucknow) court in strai¬ 
ght games 15-6 and 15-5. National 


stars Deshraj, N! 
nail Singh and A 
brilliantly for the 
nul Abdin was thie^ 
press in the U.P|; 
far superior in 
the game. 

Three teams, 
Punjab, finished/' 
North Zone Poli<^ 
pionship held at ^ 
gar ground, Luc 
U.P. 39-27 after I 
iniervaJ. In earlier 
beaten Punjab an 
Punjab. Delhi's 1 
two points. The 
ferred to the Ali- 
trol Board for a deci 
(15), Naseeb Sing^^ 
Singh (8) scored 
U.P. O. N. Dube 
with 14 points. 
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Allahabad Distr 
State volleyball 
feating U.P. Police^' 
at Gorakhpur 1 
15-5. U.P. Police 
Kanpur in the s 
stamina and all-i^oc 
led Allahabad to'it/ 
honours. In the 
now District bea 
trict holder, I6-j 








Major A. P. 
State open golf 
Lucknow Golf c 
holes. Playing b 
broke the course' 
round card of 
36 holes was‘ IS 
to achieve 
and five birdies,^' 
different centres 
paled. Mr- T. K 
trophies. 
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W ITH the conclusion of the Inter- 
Divisional matches in the last 
week of January in Madras, the 
University season has concluded, 
Dinesh K. Shah (Engineering Col¬ 
lege). of Madras Division, emerging 
as the No. 1 singles player beating 
Inderjit Muthu of Coimbatore Divi¬ 
sion P.S.G. College of Technology) 
in a marathon three-hour encounter 
6-4, 1-6, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4. Inderjit how¬ 
ever had the consolation of winning 
the doubles for his division when 
pairing with his collegemate Venk- 
teswara Rao, he beat Srinivasara- 
ghavan and Venkataraman of Mad¬ 
ras (Law College) 6-3, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Dinesh K. Shah thus wound up a 
good season in Inter-Collegiate ten¬ 
nis, being a member of the Univer¬ 
sity team which lost in the South 
Zone semi-final to Osmania and 
of the Engineering College team 
which won the N, Krishnaswamy 
Shield for Inter-Collegiate league 
beating Madras Medical in the decid¬ 
ing match. Possessing a sound fore¬ 
hand, his game reveals accent on 
attack. He has got the welcome 
trend to take the net early, but 
sometimes commits the mistake of 



DINMN K. SNAN 


Shah was productive of the keenest 
fight in the Inter-Divisional series. 
In doubles Venkateswara Rao gave 
him fine support to ensure victory 
for Coimbatore over the Madras 
Law College pair of Srinivasaragha- 
van and Venkataraman. 

As far as the Madras Division's 
matches were concerned Shah won 
the singles over Venkataraman of 
Law in straight sets after having 
beaten T. Balachandar of Madras 
Medical in the semi-final. Srinivasa- 
raghavan and Venkataraman took 
the doubles beating N. Kumar and 
Suresh Bangara of Loyola to the loss 
of one set in the Anal. It was a pity 
that S. Lakshmanan and S. Rama- 
chandran, the twin pair who have 
had an excellent record both in the 
Collegiate and State Association Lea> 
gue matches, had to withdraw in 
the last minute. Had they played, 
they are sure to have won the Divi¬ 
sional title and, in my opinion, the 
Inter-Divisional too, as they form a 
perfect attacking combination with 
high potentialities. Actually they 
were unbeaten in the Zonal match¬ 
es in the Madras League as the 
No. 1 pair of Mylapore Club and 
I wonder why the University selec¬ 
tors broke up the combination. A 
successful pair like that should have 
been persisted with, (The Varsity 
team consisted of Shah, Muthu, La¬ 
kshmanan and Venkateswara Rao). 


Steady Game 

In the Collegiate League Nara- 
yan Deo of Engineering deserves 
congratulations for leading Engi¬ 
neering to victory. Shah, S. Laksh¬ 
manan and S. Ramachandran were 


Teimii Topics 


well as I expected this year and 
tells me that injury prevented his 
being able to give of his best. With 
consistent application, he is bound 
to progress, particularly if he impro¬ 
ves his speed on court. C. G. K. 
Bhoopathy, the junior international, 
was not available for Loyola’s mat¬ 
ches because of his foreign trios. 
This boy has made the best use of 
the timely opportunities he has had 
using his quick feet and doublo-fisl- 
ed backhand to maximum effect. 

The difficulty in regard to the 
availability of tennis balls had cur¬ 
tailed the collegiate tournament pro¬ 
gramme and I am glad that the po- 
.sition has shown improvement, so 
that open tournaments could be ex¬ 
pected to be gone through as usual 
with the State Association’s South 
India champion.ship taking the lead. 


Excellent Season 

The year's only collegiate compe¬ 
tition, conducted by Loyola, attract¬ 
ed great attention as usual. It is a 
pity that Lionel Paul, who won the 
Stanley Cup both in 1964 and 1965 
could not take part in the Madras 
Univer.sity events on the technical 
ground that the institution he re¬ 
presents, the Indian Institute of 
Technology, is not under the aegis 
of the University. His consistency 
and flawless baseline game have fit¬ 
tingly earned him the biggest col¬ 
legiate trophy of the State in two 
consecutive years. 

Anand Amritaraj, who created a 
sensation early in the season by 
being the second schoolboy, next to 


'Varsity Singles 
For Dinesh Shah 

By K. S. NARASIMHAN 


going up on the wrong ball. His 
smashing is not quite consistent, 
though with the volley, particularly 
high on the backhand,- he is effec¬ 
tive. 

Keenest Fight 

Inderjit Muthu, the Inter-Divisio¬ 
nal runner-up, has sn attractive 
style and is quick footed with a 
good repertoire of strokes, being 
only slightly weak on the backhand. 
He attacks well at the net, but is 
prone to commit mistakes by hur- 
His match against 


the other members of the team. En¬ 
gineering did not experience much 
difficulty in getting the trophy. T 
Balachandar was prominent in the 
ranks of Madras Medical, the run¬ 
ner-up. This tall youngster plays a 
steady game but should curb his 
tendency to commit foot-faults strid¬ 
ing into the court quite often be¬ 
fore completing his serve. Udaya- 
chand Shetty and N. Kumar were 
conspicuous for Loyola which was 
most prominent among the other 
teams. The 16-year-old junior, N. 
Kumar, who revealed goad potentia- 
last ses^n, not done as 


R. Krishnan, the nation's most re¬ 
nowned ace. to reach the Stanley 
Cup flnal, has had an excellent sea¬ 
son. He has emulated Krishnan by 
being the second youngest National 
Junior champion, winning the All- 
India Hard Court title too immedi¬ 
ately after. His ground-strokes show 
greater improvement and carry 
greater pace and if only he perfects 
his smash, this 14-year lad could 
ascend the tennis ladder in quicker 
time. He has brought good credit 
to the State Association’s coaching 
scheme being maintained rig<;»rously 
on the Island Grotmds 
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Varsities Teimia By OUR CORRESPONDENT 

CALCUTTA REGAINS TROPHY 


T RUJK to anticipation, Calcutta re* 
{’dined the Al]*India Inter-Uni- 
\eisitv men s tennis championship 
defeating Gujeiat in the hnal play 
ed at the picturesque M C C Lawns 
of the Allahj^bad University by 
three matches to ml After Calcutta 
had secuied the winning lead, Guja- 
lat conceded the tie 

Calcutta's Ajit L«ll, youngei bro¬ 
ther of the well known Indian Davis 
Cup star Premjit Lall, was undoub 
tedly the best player on view A 


t'alcuttd proved too good for the 
North Zone champion, Allahabad, 
and won by three matches to nil 
Ajit Lall defeated Arvind Chak 6-2 
and 6-0. while Aloke Raj Mittcr 
beat Gautam Barooah 6-3. and 6-4 
Ajit Lall and Minoo Avan beat Ar¬ 
vind Chak and Bnjendra Nath b-1 
and 6-1 

Earlier, the North Zone Inter- 
Universitv tennis tournament was 
also held under the auspices of the 
Allahabad Univer,sit 3 Altogether 11 



THi CAICUHA TEAM, WINNER OF THE ALUINOIA INTER-UNIVERSITY TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP. (L TO R) A R MITTER. A LAIL. M AVARI AND B K ROY 



THE WINNER OF THE WOMEN'S CHAMPIONSHIP, THE BANGALORE UNIVERSITY 

TEAM 


formei winner of the C entral India 
junioi singles title, he won all his 
matches without unduly exerting 
himself 

In the final, Ajit Lall out¬ 
played the Gujerat skipper, 
Sunil Patel m 25 minutes 6 2 
and 6 2 Accustomed as he 
was to playing on hard courts, 
Patel did not find the grass courts 
congenial. Lall on the other hand, 
served and volleyed magnificently 
throughout His passing shots and 
split second change of direction of 
his shots often caught his opponent 
napping 

Calcutta's skipper Aloke Raj 
Mitter, beat Dhiraj Halani and Gu- 
jerat also in straight sets 
(6-4, and 6-1). Halani could 
not play well due to swollen 
toes Hard-hitting Minoo Avan and 
Ajit Lall defeated Dhiraj Halani and 
Sunil Patel with consummate ease 
6-2 and 6-1 

In the semi-finals, Gujerat whip¬ 
ped the holder, Osmania, bv three 
matches to nil Dhiraj Halani de* 
feated Snnivas Rac 9-7 and 6-1, 
while Sunil Patel got the better of 
ViFveswai Rao in a three set match 
3-6 6-3 and 6-2 Combining very 
well, Dhiraj Haiani and Sunil Patel 
defeated Snnivas Rao and Visves- 
W#r Rao of Osmania 6-3 and 


tctims had entered but Aligarh I 1 T 
Kanpur and BIT, Pilani failed to 
turn up 

Lucknow beat both Rajasthan 
and U P Agricultural University 
3-0 Allahabad beat Agra 3-2 and 
Lucknow 3-2 to enter the final 
Agra's Ashoke Kirti Prakash won 
both his singles againt Gautam Ba- 
looah and Arvmd Chak Lucknow’s 
Govind Chaturvedi also won 
against Arvmd Chak and Gautam 
Baroooah 

Punjab beat last year's holder, 
Delhi 3-2 It also accoimted for 
1 I T Delhi by an identical mar* 
gin But Allahabad beat Punjab 
5-0 to win the North Zone champion¬ 
ship Gautam Barooah beat Jasbir 
Singh and Suraj Singh in straight 
sets Arvmd Chak defeated Suraj 
Singh and Jasbir Singh also in 
Uraight sets. Arvmd Chak and 
Bnjendra Nath beat Harmder Kohli 
and Manjit Khanna 6*1 and 6-2. 

Only sioc teams entered in the All 
India women's Inter-Umversity 
championship Delhi Calcutta and 
Bangalore were placed m the upper 
half and Madras, Allahabad and 
Osmania in the lower half. Calcutta, 
Allahabad and Osmania withdrew 
later on leaving only three teams. 


Madras qualified for the final with* 
out playing a match. Bangalore, a 
new entrant this year, won the final 
defeating Madras 3-2 Last year, 
these Bangalore players had help¬ 
ed Mysore University win the 
championship 

Bangalore beat Delhi in the semi¬ 
final 3-0 Sashikala Moorthy, Ban¬ 
galore skipper, was outstanding 
bhi showed a wide range of fluent 
strokes Chandrika Krishnaswamy 
of Bangalore beat Rita Khanna of 
Delhi 6-1 and 6-2 Sashikald Moor- 
thy beat Mecra Thadani jf Delhi 
6 1 and 6-0 Sashikala and Chand¬ 
rika Rao beat Rita and Me era b 1 
and 6-0 

In the final Bangaloie beat 
Madras 3-2 Sashikald defeated Lak- 
shmi He manathan, sister of the In¬ 
dian mae.tzo Ramanathan Knshnan 
6-2, and 6-2 Although Lakshmi lost 
in stiaight sets, she created a good 
impression by her doublehanded 
backhand returns and forceful fore¬ 
hand drives But she lacked the all¬ 
round brilliance and courtcraft of 
her adversary 

Chandrika Krishnaswamy had to 
fight hard to get the better of the 
Madras skipper, Jaya Balasubra- 
many am 9-7 and 6-3 Both plaved 
mostly from the baseline but the 
greater consistency of the Banga¬ 
lore pldyei Gained her through 

Combining effectively and showing 
fine team work, Lakshmi Ramana¬ 
than and Jaya Balasubramanyam 
defeated Chandrika Rao and Vani 
Moorthy in a well-contested three- 
set match lasting 78 minutes 7-5, 3-6, 
and 6-2 Chandrika Rao was good 
at overhead but her partner Vani 
Moorthy put a subdued display. 

Sashikala Muoithy proved too good 
for Jaya Balasubramanyam wmning 
6-1 and 6-1. Lakshmi Ramanathan 
won the first set against Chandrika 
Krishnaswamy 6-3, but m the se¬ 
cond, the Bangalorean conceded the 
match. 

Mr R K Nehru, Vice-Chancellor 
of the .Allahabad University, pro 
benled the aophies and the certi¬ 
ficates 



MEMBERS OF THE AliANABAO UNIVBB* 
smr WHICH WON THB NORIN-ZONI 
INYHMINIVIRflTV CHARIMNSNID. 



RAMAKMSHNA MISSION HlOH SOIOOl. (n)wiNNU OP TM| '*B" ZONS SiCON. 
OARV SCHOOIS OKKfT CHAMPIONSHIP CONDUCTiO BY THE CENTRAl IIATHEB 

iNsrmin. 


i. S. OHANSHVAM OP TMPtlCANI 
SPORTS ClUB WHO SCORiO 
CEPITURY AGAINST CRUSADERS 
OURINO THE M.C.A. COSTS TOUR 
OP BOMBAY RBCBNTIY. 

























• 38 non 8( r«tttMn 



MOHUN BAGAN'S 

sKirm jARNAa sinom 

SHAKES HANDS WITH 
OR. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
nniDINT OS INDIA, 
ASTER RECHVINO TNI 
TROSHY. 


HAT-TRICK FOR 
MOHUN BAGAN 


Mohun Bagan achieved (he unique distinction of 
winning the Durand Cup for football for three 
years in succession when it defeated Punjab 
Police by two goals to one at Delhi, last month. 
The President, Dr. Radhakrisbnan, gave away 
the trophy. 
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A$ DIUeATES STAND TO ATTIN 

TION, THE HAGS OF DIFFERENT 

ASIAN COUNTRIES WHICH HAD 

SENT THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 

FOR THE FIFTH ASIAN RACING 

CONFERENCE AT CAICUTTA ARE 

EEINO HOISTED. 

ASIAN 

RACING 

THE WIVES OF THE DEIEGATES 

POSE FOR A PICTURE. 
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T HK Fifth A«iaii Racing Confc 
rrnce that was held in Calcutta 
helped the delegates to exchange 
news and viewa on racing in Asian 
countries. To the Indian delegaten 
the conference was of special use 
inasmuch as the> were enabled to 
have first hand knowledge of the 
set*up of the snort in other Asian 
countries, who had sent as their re< 
presentatives only top men In the 
sport. Their views were authorita¬ 
tive. therefore* 


The business session of the confe¬ 
rence proved very useful. The meet¬ 
ing of the Veterinarians was an im¬ 
portant landmark. Apart from the 
eouine diseases and their cure an- 
oflier important subject that was 
discussed was the doping of horses, 
either to stimulate or depress their 
running. The conference revealed 
that while in most of the Asian coun¬ 
tries there io no pre-race tests the 
post-race tests are done very strict- 
ly. In some countries the llrst-plac- 
M horse in every race and an^ 
other horse whose running is suspect 
are tested. 


Regarding the use of starting 
stalls It was revealed that any horse 
that does not enter the stall is with 
drawn from the race and Is not 
allowed to race again until (he Ste¬ 
wards are satlsied that it has 
menddd its ways. This should set at 
rest any controversy in this country 
regarding the advisability of the 
continuance of starting stalls. Anv 
suggestion that some horses which 
do not take to the stalls kindly may 
he started from ttie outside should he 


AIM MASSHAi MAN lOOKMIlM. CHAIi* 
RAN Of THI eOVAi TURf CtUS Of 
VHAttANO (leFT) GIVES AWAY THE 
ASIAN RACING CONEERENCE CUR TO 
gut A V mOMAS WHOSE ElUY TIRU- 
NEiil WON IT AT GUINIIY 


SOME or THE OEIEGATES LINE UR FOR A PICTURE AFTER THE PRESENTATION OF 
THE ASIAN RACING CONFERENCE CUP WHICH WAS WON EY MRS MARY 
WADIA'S SHAH-TRAINED NIJINSKY AT BOMBAY JOCKEY RA|00 RODE THE COIT 


ruled out. One of the Japanesr 
spokesmen said that even In his 
country there were a few trainers 
who sull had not reconeiled them¬ 
selves to the stalls, hut had bowed 
to the inevitable. 

All the ioreign delegates were full 
of praise for racing in India Their 
one regret, however, was the lack of 

S ood fields. One delegation went to 
lie extent of offering their country’s 
aged horses for purposes of racing 
here! They also offered to send their 
well-bred stallions to improve the 
stock here. It was good to find a 
representative of the Government of 
India participating in the confe 
rente. 

One dominant Impression that the 
conference left on the minds of the 
Indian delegates was the tremend 


ons popularity of racing in other 
countries and the Government’s atti¬ 
tude to the sport as s revenue-ear-' 
ner. Off-cGurse betting had been 
permitted and the betting tax swell 
ed the treasury. 

The J ipanese delegates appeared 
to he out to make the most of the 
visit. They were Interested In every** 
thing about racing In this country^ 
For their benefit the Crack was kept 
open on a Monday at Guindy 
and they saw the morning trials* 
The metleuloua care with whicli 
they examined the gear, the 
grass, the horse feed and even 
Oie sand on which the horses rolled 
(one delegate took some sand and 
put it into a packet perhaps Cor a 
lah test after going home), was < 
amaring and was typical of the 
Japanese 














SMug AgmttB^m-Dlitilbtrton tor Madim, Andhra and Korala Stator 

Chellarams 

(KISHINCHANO CHELLARAM (Imlio) Rrivata M.) 

3/4, IlfMt, MAMtAS>1. AM RM, HVRMAIAB. 


















THE EAST BENGAL RELAY TEAM WHICH 
CREATED A NEW RECORD CLOCKING 3 
MINUTES AND 29.4 SECONDS. (L TO R) 
KURUP, CHATTERJI, PATEL AND RAFIQUF 


WEST BENGAL GAMES 


Th« West Bengal State Qamea were conducted by 
the Aaanaol Sub-DWiaknial Sports Aaaodation at 
Bumpur Stadium from December 31 to January 
3. Several new records were estabU^M during 
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to hi<* credit four gold medals for 
Ihr sprints in the Balkan Games 
At the Fust European Junior track 
and /l^id championships in Warsaw 
he beat the best young sprinters irt 
Europe ^Mth 10 3, which is an all- 
timr European Junioi best over the 
100m His present hopes In 1966 to 
clock 10 2 in the 100m and 20 8 in 
the 200m 

Tiaikov IS d gzddualc of the Sofia 
Technical College and is at present 

DISCUS THROWER VIRGINIA MIHAILOVA 

< mployod as specialist at the new 
rioctra woiks in Sofia 
Yoncho Kalchev—800m. A young 
man of ?0, v-ho broke what was the 
oldest Bulgaiian lecord Kalchcv 
clucked 1 50 9 at the Balkan Games 
in Athens, uheic this time ^'ave 
him a siivti midal His physical 
capacities should bctlei his rccoid, 
but his studies at the Institute of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engi 
nccring in Sofia do not leave him 
enough time for Uaining 

Georgi Tihov—3,000m. steeple¬ 
chase; cross country up to 10,000m.: 

At 18. as a Junior, Georgi Tihov 
vMin the 1,500 steeplechase foi Ju- 


student at the Higher Institute of 
Physical Culture in Sofia 
His present ambition is to place 
among the three best European 
jumpers at the I960 European 
championships m Budapest 
Georgi Stolfcovski — Hop-step- 
and-jump: A very stable performer 
It is astonishing that on three oc¬ 
casions in 1963 (Warsaw, Rome and 
Budapest) he jumped exactly 16 29 
metres He is on the list of the Eu* 
lopean ten best triple jumpers Re¬ 
cently in Cuba he won a gold me¬ 
dal leaving behind the famous 1^- 
viet jumpers Zolotarev and Zirko. 
Stoikovski placed seventh at the 
Tok>o Olympics Ho won a gold me¬ 
dal m the Balkan Games, beating 
Chokina of Rumania with 16 24m 
The best triple jumper in the Bal- 
Kans has a fauly go»>d chance of 
Winning a modal at the 1966 Euro¬ 
pean Tisck ind I* leld Meet 

Dimiter Hleharov — Pole vault: 
The capMin uf the Bulgaiian na¬ 
tional squad is 31 and still feeling 
veiy young and Mf'imus He was 
the aist Buigaiian in heat the 4m 
mark 12 ycar^ ign He has constant¬ 
ly improved his technique, master¬ 
ing the use of the fibio^lass pole 
His best result of 4 96m places him 



I N spite of the popularity of foot¬ 
ball, basketball, volleyball and 
wrestling in Bulgaria, the track and 
field meets have a special kind of 
glamour which none of the others 
can rival The Olympics, the Bal¬ 
kan Games and other European 
Championships and regional meets 
beai eloquent testimony 

The year 1*165 marked another 
stride forwazd in Bulgarian athletics, 
improving the following national 
records 

Men tOOm—10 3—Z Tiaikov and 
K Shipoklicv. 400m—47 9 (tie)—Z 
Vulchev, 800m—1 50 9—1 Kalchev, 
1,500m -3 45 7—S Florov, 110m 
hurdle.s—14 2—P Bozhinov, 3,000m 
steeple chase- 8 41 4—G Tihov, 
20 km walk—I 34 22 8—S Staikov, 
50 km walk—4 36 46 2—D Geor- 
giev, Pole vault -4 96m —D Hleba- 
rov, and Triple jump—16 29m—G. 
Stoikovski Women 400m —56 7—S. 
Ilieva; High jump—1 69m—I Bla- 
goeva. Long jump—630m—D Yor- 
gova, and Shot put—16 68m —I. 
Hristova 

Here are some biief notes about 
those 'on whom Bulgaria will count 
in the European track and field 
championships in 1966 

I JBklvko TralkoY—^100 and 300m.: 
vJlfiwnpact 30-year-old athlete has 


niois Then followed the title m the 
National Cross over 4,000m 

He set his National record in the 
3,000m steeplechase at the Balkan 
Games in Athens with 8 41 4 Tihov 
feels quite at home in all runs bet¬ 
ween 1,500 and 10,000m and is train¬ 
ing fnr the 1966 Balkan Cross, to be 
run at Kolarovgrad, Bulgaria Tihov 
IS a mechanic at the plant for elec¬ 
tric household appliances at Varna 

Ivallo Sharankov—10,000m and 
Marathon: He is the first Bulgarian 
to win the Marathon in the Balkan 
Games Sharankov had only done 
well in the 10,000m in local meets 

Sharankov is a turner at the Sofia 
Railway Depot During the year his 
comrades made arrangements for 
him to work on a convenient 6-hour 
shift, leaving him more time for 
training The Balkan Marathon title 
rewarded his efforts. 

Evgeni Yordanov — high Jump: 
Several times Balkan champion, 
with the best Balkan result of 2 12m 
in 1964 His 210m gave him the 
gold medal in the dual meet War 
saw-Sofia in 1965. 

Yordanov is himself nearly 2m 
tall and has the theoretical possibi¬ 
lities of adding 5-6 centimetros to 
his record. He is 25, and a IkRt ytar 




WAMA YOtOOVA, MOAP JUftlR 
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SPRINTER SNEZHANA KERKOVA- 
ZHAIOVA 


8th in the world and 3rd in Europe* 
Several times Balkan champion, his 
one ambition now is to end his ca^ 
leer with a medal from the Euro¬ 
pean Championships or the Olym¬ 
pics Keeps reifular training Finish¬ 
ing his university studies, Dimiter 
Hlebarov is now a reader at Sofia 
State University. 

GeorgI Damianov—Discus throw: 
The 23-year-old ApoUo bettered the 
Bulgarian national record in 1964 
with a throw of 57.09 metres. For a 
man of his physique the 60m. mark 
does not look too far. Damianov is 
a promising student of the Bulga¬ 
rian Academy of Art and has so far 
had two one-man exhibitions. He 
also finds sculpture attractive. 
Should make considerable progress 
in both art and sports. 

Virginia Mihailova^—DiWus throw 
(women): Her fourth place at the 
Tokyo Olympics is the highest dis¬ 
tinction won by Bulgaria in track 
and field. Her throw of 56.70m. in 
Tokyo placed her among the world's 
all-time best ten throwers. 


Diana Yorgova is 23, and a gra¬ 
duate of Sofia State University 
(journalism). She placed sixth m 
Tokyo, Her jump of 6 30m gives 
her tenth place in the world and 8th 
in Europe. She is also one of Bulga¬ 
ria’s best sprinters and hurdlers 

Snezhana Kerkova- Zhalova- 
sprinter and hurdler: Ht>lder of the 
Bulgarian records for the 200ni and 
the 80m hurdles, which mre i ta 
vounie events Holds the re¬ 

cord for the 80m. huidlcs viUli 10 8 
sees Placed second at Ihe World 
Univeisity Games in Rudapt'st 
in 1065. beating woild 


holder Irina Press for the se* 
cond time. A univcr.sity graduate^ 
Snezhana Kerkova is married to 
the Bulgarian national coach Zha* 
lov They have a child Snezhana 
Kerkova-Zhalova is now Reader at 
the Sofia State University 

Yordanka Blagoeva^-Iligh jump: 

The ncwe.st BuJgannn iccord holder 
in the Jiigh jump is only eighteen, 
Her 1 69m. places her among the 
Kill ope an fifteen best jumpers Yor- 
danka Blagoeva hopes to reach peak 
fnim for the European Track and 
V u>1d Championship at Budapest 

this \( ai 


FULVUEFIEX 


MAKES YOUR HOLIDAYS 



She set a new record for the Bal¬ 
kan Games in 1964. with 55.82m. 
Athena gave her the title of ''Best 
Woman Athlete" of the Games. Vir¬ 
ginia Mihailova is a doctor in pedia¬ 
trics at the Central Hospital of 
Transpoz) Workers in Sofia. Dr. Mi¬ 
hailova has won several medals and 
distinctions for her work as social 
worker and physician. She was re¬ 
cently elects member of the Bul¬ 
garian Olympic Committee. 


You get 12 big sharp pictures on a roll of 120 film Price 
Rs 36/ plus taxes See it with its many useful acce 
ssories at your dealer today 

Ask him to show you the compact gift box with camera 
and all its accessories--price R$ 72h plus taxes 

OBEAT AS A QiFT - FUN ON HOLIDAYS. 


Diana Vorgovia—Long jump: She 
•made publicity at the Games in 
Tokyo» where she married Nikola 
Prodanov, member of the Bulgarian 
gymhaatiu aqvad. 
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By D. N. BAJANNA 
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ance. This is more true in track and 
field than in team sports. Such being 
the ease, I will try to explain the 
harmful effects of smoking and drink¬ 
ing on athletics performance in a 
condensed form. 

The Findings 

Recently, the American Cancer So¬ 
ciety, the American Heart Associa¬ 
tion, the National Cancer Institute 
and the National Heart Institute (the 
latter two are agencies of the Federal 
Government) appointed a committee 
of seven scientists to study and eva¬ 
luate aU the available data regarding 
the effects of smoking on health. After 
an intensive study of one year, they 
concluded: *'The sum total of scienti¬ 
fic evidence establishes beyond rea¬ 
sonable doubt that cigarette smoking 
is a causative factor in the rapidly 
increasing incidence of human epider¬ 
moid carcinoma of the lung”. No state¬ 
ment could be more definite and con¬ 
clusive than this. 

In January 1964, the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee to the Surgeon-General of the 
Public Health Service made public a 
classic report that concluded that ci¬ 
garette smoking was “casually related 
to lung cancer”. It also stated that ci¬ 
garette smoking is associated with 
cardiovascular diseases, Chronic 
Bronchitis, Emphysema and Cancers 
of Larynx, Esophagus and Urinary 
Bladder in men. . 

Incompatible 

The most damaging kind of smok¬ 
ing is cigarette smoking. In addition 
to these important local effects due to 
damage in the respiratory tract, the 
inhalation of tobacco smoke allows 
foreign chemicals to dissolve from the 
smoke into the blood stream. Best 
known of these is nicotine. Even the 
minute amounts of nicotine which en¬ 
ter the body from cigarette smc4ce 
have a demonstratable effect upon the 
nervous and circulatory systems. Ni*; 

' cotine in small amotmt acts 
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By V. VENKATESWABAN ' 




were to the 
Gymnastics 
^^Mnmh^lb National charn- 
St. 

Parol. Bom- 
^pi-'^w'^y^ielnts took place in 
of the par- 
jVj||d^tiS^^'^ltPPoint the goodly 
One great 

' '%miN^\'Whicb the organisers 
absence adequate 
Jjemuary cold wind 
the open space also 
.. ,-Lw - ug ^ damper to the 

;iS|p^,fTOriect muscle control 
the Servl- 
t1 Ad the roost. They 
mm championships for 
Succession with a 
fcX§, points. Delhi and Ma^ 
K.v1^6hed second and third 
fpy.; .v;;, 

^ Bhosle of the 
lit^hed his best to claim the 
'^ampioxuthip trophy. His 
Somersault was the 
in the floor exercises. 
:a c\lt above the other 
ri^ih the long horse vaulting 


X^SIS patticipants, who turn- 
"i performances in the 
$hi^> failed to be con¬ 


sistent in the individual contests 
which featured the concluding day. 
The Services competitors could bag 
only three first prices. 

S. N. Jhamboikar of Maharashtra 
caught the eye with his brilliant per¬ 
formances on tne parallel bars and 
pommelled horse events. Jhamboikar. 
a policemean, was seen at his best 
when he beat the champion gymnast 
Bhikaji Bhosle in the pommelled 
horse event. 

Ba.s.sana Ray of U.P. claimed the 
individual championship for girls. 
She stood first in the beam, floor and 
long horse events. 

One of the pleasing events was the 
Mallkhamb, which was won by D. V. 
Gupte of Maharashtra. Competitors 
from the host team dominated this 
event by capturing all the three pla¬ 
ces. 

The Punjab boys and girls won the 
team champion.ships. 


and IMI 

With subtle 
ponent to yield ■ 

17 minutes for 
claim the first ga 
second game his 
changed his ta., 
over from baselinar^; 
game. This cost hiikV;^ 
points to the advfi;i'^ 
He romped home i 
fifteen minutes at i 



NATEKAR 

NATIONAL 


REGAINS 

CROWN 




N ANDU NATEKAR, with his bril¬ 
liant victory over Dipu Ghosh, the 
conqueror of Asian champion Dinesh 


The semi-finals ot> 
tional would re reip 
the lovers of the ga 
the Railways champtt 
heights and was in^i 
pull out the biggestifi 
evening when he elJ " 
Khaiiiia, the Punjab i 
creditable victory, tjL 
ed his 6-15 and 2.l| 
ed at the hands of ^ 
cenlly concluded 
tournament at Delhi.; 
bled his rival wi^ 
and placements. His : 
annoyed the Asian, 
great deal. In the firs 
failed to find his stii^ 
over-drove the shut^ ,, 
many negative points. 
negative points were e 
The first game lasted 
the second one, the ^ 
tercsting and with Kh^ 
feet there was a nedfc ^ 
early in the game. 
player jumped into 
only to find the Hai^ 
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16^ " three Rrnmes, aJl 
y .f ^brevities. from the 
thl^hca Momon'al tour- 
V' ' Havana. Tin* first, 
»eher, shows thal h<* has 
pi bljS oriRlmihty or vr^rvr by 
aps^ce from tourhament play, 
he phS utilised the iolerval for 
injprovemcnt<< ui accepted 
a& seen from h»s move 18 


defence 

K a4; 2.NKB3.PQ:i; 3.PQ4,PxP; 

8: 5. NQB8.1*QK3; (I BRNR. 

,QN3<h>; 8.QC^3(b).QxJ^ fi. 

]0:PK5(c).PxP(d); IJ.PxP, 
;QB4<e).BNr»(i); 13RN3,QR4; 
(g): 15.NxP(h>,rxN; KJ. 

17.RXU-I .BxR; 18.QB4.NQB3! 
,QB4+; 20.KRl.NB3!(j); 21. 

I^2.QK6 isec diagram), N 
te resigns (k>. 


Sicilian defence 





her«. branch o(T tv'o distinct 
i^the text which is risky and 
BK2; 8.QB3,QB2; 9. 
10,PKN4.}*QJM4 f c. with 


vf ' 


. 


^ ivJs ■ f ‘'' 


temporize by 8 PQR3 and 
4 ;|;wins the Q. 

(feed V by Keres in tho Gote- 
ikl 1955 against Puedorer 
considerable success. How- 
o£ Fischer’s improvement 
a reappraisal would bo 
Parma's move 10. 
mm agaimst Fisr lv r 
iter ug«d by others 
be preferred. Two 
tournament 
;ihe same 
r iiMih . : 
wlth\ dd- 

' 




'-'.can fonxi'd4ra'W by/ii-FxB; ■<■; 

played by TUdier hgainst Bilek in the 
Interznna! a^ Stockhclm 1961, is inferior 
as after 14.0-0.BxB; 15.QxB.PR3; 16 

QR.5!—Bilek played the inferior 16.QR4, 
QxN and lo^t—PxB; 17 NxP,RxRf; 18. 
RxR,QK2; 19.QB5 etc. with advantage) 

14 .NxP,BxB; 15.NB7+.KQ1: 16 QxB^ . 

KxN; 17.NQ5),KB3; 18.NK74 with pp. 
check. 

<g) 14 NxP would be a blunder 

15 RxBI.QxR; 16.NxP.QN3 + ; 17.BK3!. 

NxB; 18 NxPf.KBl; 19.RxP+JCxR: 20. 
QQ5 I .KxN: 21.BxQ.NxB; 22.QK.54- and 
win.s. 

(h) White i.s a P down while Black 
has con.solidated his game and now 
threatens to win the KP also. He mus* 
do :ioTnething to maintain the attack. 
Since analy.si.s—before Fi.scher’s im¬ 
provement!- has .shown the continuaiion 
lo end in whiU*\s avour, he choo.se.s the 
only line open to him. 

(i) Thi.s is Fischer’s refutation, throw¬ 
ing doubt on the whole variation .start¬ 
ing with 10 PK5. Here 18....QxKP 
analysed before, simplifle.s in bite’s 
favour e g. 19.QxQ (forced). N(2)xQ; 
20 BxB,RxB; 21 jaxP etc. If IQ.BxN 
QB4+ followed by... .BxB, 

(j) 21.PxN is simply met by . ... BxH 
black winning. 

(k) ’Fhe la.st four N moves were ham¬ 
mer blow.s! The threat of smotbered 
male wins a piece. 



Game No. 533 

QP-Nimso-Indian defence 

While: Geller. 

Black: Lehmann. 

I.PQ4.NKB3; 2-PQB4.PK3; 3 NQB3 

BN5; 4.PK3,NB3; 5.BQ3.PK4: 6 KNK? 

BxN4-; 7.PxB,PQ3; 8 PK4.NKR4ra): 9 
0-0,PKN4; 10.PB5!.QPxP: ll.BR3.BPxP; 
12.PxP.NBS: 13.BN5.BQ2: 14.PxP,N 

xKP; l,5.NxN! (b),BxB; 16.NQ5!,BxR; 
17.KxB,PKB3; 18.QN3.PQB4(c); ID. 
BxP.RQBl; 20.BK7,QxB(d); 21.NxQ, 

KxN; 22.QxP-» , Resigns. 

(a) To prevent white's PKB4 which 

would be met by 9_PxP; 10.NxP 

QU.5+. 

(b) An exchange offer for attack. If 
now l.S. . PxN; 16.QQ5. 

(c) It 18. ..PB3; 19.NB7 + !.QxN; 20. 
QK6+ and mate follows. 

(d) Or 20....QR4; 21.QxP .simplv. 

Game No, 534 

Ruy Lopes 

While: Ivkov. 

Black: Donner. 

l.PK4,PK4; 2,NKB3.NQB3; 3 BN5 
PQR3; 4.BR4,NB3; 5.0-O.NxP; 6.PQ4. 

PQN4; 7,BN3,PQ4; 8.PxP.BK.3; 9.QK2. 

NB4; lO.RQl.NxB: 11 BPxN(a),BK2; 12. 
NB3,0-0; 13.BK3.NR4; 14.QRB1,NN2; 

15.NK43KN5: 16. PKR3!.BxN; 17.QxB. 
PQB3(b); 18.NN.3.RB1; 19 NB5,PN3(c); 
20.RxQPr.QKl(d); 21.BH6! Resigns (e). 

(a) ll.RPxN is usual; by the pre¬ 
sent capture white intends to exploit 
the QB file with his QR. 

(b> After 17....PxN; 18.RxQ,PxQ; 19. 
RxQR.RxR; 20^RxP etc- white has a wos;i,. 
game. Nbwjlia^ would be met by; 






■v^->4bB2, 

4P3; 8>White W 
2.Nxb0ch4Ce0^ ) 

Bh8.Kg8; 6.R^ 

Ke6; 9.Ng7ch,Ktt I 
Kf5; 12.Kf3,aI=Q; t 
rathnum (Madras) 
zinc. A. Latif (DO 
(Bagalkot), B. K- 
P. SrinivasamurthV i 
Prabhu (Davangere)«'>i^^ 
bay), A. Thanthonf: 
basivam (Mettupalay%n 
niappan (Mettupalayafi 
entries. , 

CompeCUioa.i^I^ 


,v,.; . 
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il;P 


White to play aha^' 
(k7; P3K3; NplP4: IPlPjfcf i 
8; 5r2>^ 
Entries should be seirti^ 
me on or before MariSt»3| 
correct entry received^istfSnSS 
sender to a Che.*;5 

Problem No. 407,. 


Problem No. 407 

j. q™S& %i- 

(Szachy'dI). 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 
LIKE 


PHILLIPS 


Young people like Phillips...active people, who love sports, who are keen on studies...pleasant 
people who have a lot of friends...ambitious people who are poised for a bright future. In a 
word, young people like youB Why Phillips? They'll tell you. Phillips is tough (it's made of true 
temper steel)—resilient to withstand the roughest use. And Phillips is handsome—its sleek, 
powerful look expresses their refined taste best. A superb bike, all round, specially fashioned for 
the active young men of today. 
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WORRY GONE! 






I “I am worried about my son. When I left home this morning. 

S he was not too well. He was in bed —feverish. ' 








‘Why don’t you telephone?" 


Vj 

f/ 


"Everything’s okay. Mrs. Mehra 
brought me a pack of ‘Aspro’. 
Mohan had one tablet and now 
he is very well." 










P PMHISOURPROBIW-Mi 

Ws is hos we can heip 

modem answer to pain is »ns world. 

nerves. v*.cppo’ is nbsorbcd inimediavdy 

-draws oul P-nn. u^nil ichc • Bodyachc • 

Dengue. 




drahvs out 
pain! 


A.G. 19.65 
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Bridge 


TOP-HEAVY 


HANDS 


By TERENCE REESE 


A S a general rule, top-heavy hands 
play best in the long suit, even 
when the fit in the second suit is 
better. This hand from the' Euro¬ 
pean Championship at Ostend was 
a strange exception, for the second 
suit broke badly and yet the same 
number of tricks could be made in 
spades or diamonds. 

Dealer. East. Love all. 




S. 

J95 





H. 

10974 2 




D. 

10 3 



s. 

Q842 

C. 

J74 




N 

S. 

A 

H. 

Q J o 


W E 

H. 

AK853 

D. 

J4 


S 

D. 

Q9 

C. 

10862 


C. 

AQ953 



S. 

K 10 7 8 3 



H. 

— 





D. 

AK8765 2 




C. 

K 




Against Norway. Joel Tarlo play¬ 
ed as South in Four Spades doubled 
after this bidding: 


South 

West 

North 

East 
1 H 

2D 

2 H 

No 

4 H 

4S 

No 

dblc 

No 

No 


West led a heart and South ruff- 
ed. A low ../pade was taken by 
the Ace, and East cashed C 'A be¬ 
fore exiting with another heart. 
South had to ruff, reducing himself 
to (wo trumps only. He cashed D K 
and all followed. The position was 
now: 




S. 

J 3 




H. 

1097 




D. 

_ 


S. 

Q84 

C. 

J7 

S. — 


N 

W E 

S 

H. 

D. 

C. 

J 

108 6 

H. AK8 

b. — 

C. Q9S3 

s. 

K 10 



H. 





D. 

87652 




C. 




South leads a good diamond. The 
best that West can do is ruff with 
the Queen and lead a club or a 
heart. South ruffs and continues 
with the diamonds; West cannot 
make another trick. 

At the other..stable the Norwe< 
gians played in Five Diamonds 
doubled and lost the same three 
tricks, going one down. 









If all the 

\^GrCilIA> 

NUMBER TEN 

Cigarettes smoked 
throughout the country 
were placed end-tp-end 
they would reach from 

CALCUTTA to 
MANDALAY in 

ONE DAY 

to TOKYO in 

ONE WEEK 

to NEW YORK in 

ONEFORnNHT 

around the WORLD in 

ONE MONTH 

and the MOON within 

ONE YEAR 


MiiPiiilijiiit 

is!ii 







fiOLDEN VIRGINIA 

.RETTER TASTE 

RCI-NTW/46-C 
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Your expenses are Just beginning. 
Isn’t this the right time to start saving 7 



Remember, National and Grindlays is the family*s bank! 


As your child grows, so do your expenses. 
To meet childhood whims and fancies. 
His diet. His school. His clothes. His books. 
And the odd football. 

Are you going to disappoint him ? Are 
you ^ 

Come to National and Grindlays and open 
a Savings Bank Account. 


You can start with as little as Rs. 5/-. 
Put a little away for him every month. Not 
only will your money be safe but it will also 
earn interest at 4% every year. 

And your money will always be there for 
you. .whenever you need it. 

Remember. National and Grindlays is your 
bank ! Because we serve the family. 



NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 

Incorporated in the United Kingdom o Liability of Members is Limited. 

Associated Banks : Liovds Bank Limited o National Provincial Bank Limited. 

BRANCHES AT MADRAS 3 North Beach Road , 378. Netan Subhas Chandra Bose Road (Lloyds Branch) , 6. Armertian 
Street. 158 Mount Road COCHIN Calvetty Road. Aerodrome Road, Willmgdon island. TUTICORIN : 44. Beach Road. 
BANGALORf Sn Narasimha:aia Square. HYDERABAD • Abid Road 
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S PAIN has issued a companion to the 
United States commemorative pos¬ 
tage stamp marking the 400th anniver¬ 
sary of the settlement of Florida. A 
duplicate of the U.S. desi^ was sent 
to Madrid at the request of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Spain. 

The American version was issued 
last August, with ceremonies kt St. 
Augustine, Florida, which was found¬ 
ed by the Spanish. The city is the old¬ 
est continuous permanent settlement 
an continental United States. 

Joint issues of stamps by two na¬ 
tions are by no means an innovation. 
In 1959, Canada and the United States 
issued stamps that were almost iden* 
tical to commemorate the St. Lawr¬ 
ence Seaway. Two years later, the 
United States saluted one hundred and 
fifty years of Mexican independence 
with a stamp that strongly resembled 
one issued by this southern neighbour. 
United Nations activities frequently 



The Stamp Worfd^ 

SPANISH - AMERICAN TWINS 

By BUSSELL BENNETT 


result in multi-country issuance of 
.«;tamps on the same subject. 

The Florida Settlement stamp mark¬ 
ed the first time that the United States 
had printed a stamp that required three 
passes through the multicolour Giori 
printing press. Spain prints stamps 
both by recess and by photogravure, 
the latter was used for the Floridk 
stamp. 

The design was by Brook Temple, 
New York City artist who was also 


Dp you Know? 

By BACH 


11 SUPPOSE THI6 
THE END Of 
COTERI6 




eyerie 

Oto^*te 3 Maez/v 


A <SROUP OF I 


WHO 


MEET FAMIIIA^RU^aI mR 
SOCIAL P0f?PO5E6 


responsible for the U.S. Magna Carta 
stamp. In the foreground a Spanish ex¬ 
plorer stands, in flowing cape, waving 
his sword aloft. Behind him is planted 
the Royal banner of Spain. To the left 
of the stamp are the ships that brought 
the expedition to Florida. The castles 
In the banner are yellow against a red 
ground. The rampant lions are red on 
white. The background of the stamp is 
red, the ship is black and the explorer 
red and black. 

Rare Basntoland Officials 

Basutoland’s first postage stamps, 
bearing the head of King George V and 
the famous Basuto crocodile, were 
issued on December t, 1933. The cro¬ 
codile was the family emblem of the 
House of Moshesh, the founder of the 
Basuto race. 

On May 4. 1934, the four values 
id.. Id., 2d. and 6d. were released with 
the overprint ‘’Offlcial”. Altogether 20 
sheets (i.e. 1,200 stamps) of each 
value were supplied to the Maseru 
Post OfRee for the exclusive use of the 
Secretariat. Only a very small quan¬ 
tity of the stamps was used as they 
were employed only for correspond¬ 
ence to overseas destinations. 

Suddenly, on June 25, 1034, the un¬ 
used stocks of these overprinted stamps 
were withdrawn from use. They were 
returned to the Union Government 
Postal Department Stores and were 
destroyed. 

To-day only eight mint sets exist 
and of these a set in mint blocks of 
four reposes in the Royal Collection. 
(See Ulttsfretion). ^ 

New 4d. stamps for Wales and Mon¬ 
mouthshire, Scotland, Northern Ire¬ 


land, Guernsey, Jersey and Isle of 
Man will be issued early in 1963. 

Predictions that the '’Swastika'* 
and ’’German Cross" Battle of Bri¬ 
tain stamps would be rejected out 
of hand by the British public have 
proved to be ill-founded. 

When the designs were first pub¬ 
lished—in black and white—last 
July, members of the British public 
and ex-service, religious and other 
organisations wrote angry letters to 
the Press and in some cases to the 
British Post Office. And questions 
were asked in Parliament. 

The British Postmaster General 
was sure that when people saw the 
stamps in colour they would appre¬ 
ciate their true message. Neverthe¬ 
less Post Office counter staff were 
instructed to fall in with the wishes 
of customers unwilling to accept the 
Swastika or German Cross stamps 
and to offer them others instead. 
And in case they were left with 
numbers of loose stamps, the staff 
were told to deal with these as they 
would with stamps accidentally 
spoiled, and return them to the 
Supplies Department. 

The Battle of Britain stamps 
were pul on sale for one month on 
September 13. There were then 
more than 141 million four-pennies 
of this issue in stock— 23^ million in 
each of the six different designs. 
The supplies have now been re¬ 
turned from the counters and on 
counting these it has been found 
that out of about 47 million of the 
two disputed 4d. stamps, only 660 
single stamps have been sent back! 
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I F you have been taking still photo¬ 
graphs, why not consider the fun 
of making your own movies as well? 
Movie making is particular!: ideal for 
recording family activities; the cine 
camefa can capture the spirit of child¬ 
hood in a way that is difficult with 
stills. 

Many of the technical problems of 
cine and still photography are similar 
—xposure determination, focusing, etc. 
are much the same. However with cine 
we do not, of course, have a choice 
of shutter speeds to use. Filming is 
normally done at the standard speed 
of 16 frames per second and exposure 


Camera Cameos 


something else, then back to the child¬ 
ren, then onto something else—and 
so it goes on. 

Although one does not have to pro¬ 
duce a shot-for-shot script, the greatest 
improvement in home movie making 
usually results when the enthusiast 
begins the pre-plan his films and then 
shoot the footage accordingly. Quite 
often we can use a simple plot device 
to secure this, continuity. For example, 
we may wish to record a day in the 
country or a visit to relatives. Such a 
film should begin with the family 
leaving the house, perhaps a cutaway 
shot of some feet walking along the 


road, and then continue filming at the 
new location. 

Crime ft Pmlslimeiit 

Occasionally a short fictional plot 
can be devised. Children like to play 
act and they will happily do what is 
asked of them. A simple plot that I 
remember resulted in a delightful 
family film, which consisted of Father 
and two mischievous sons. Father was 
watering the garden with a hose when 
the two boys sneak behind a bush and 
kink the hose so that no water would 
flow. Mystified, Father released the 

Continued on Poge 48 


MOVIE MAKING IS SO EASY I 


By GEORGE ZYGMUNU 


control is solely through using the 
lens aperture. 

The greatest differences between 
still and cine photography, however, 
is in the basic concept of making full 
artistic use of the medium. With still 
photography it is the individual pic¬ 
ture that is all important—we try to 
capture the mood of a certain situation 
‘ by “freezing*' 1/100th or l^SOOth sec. 
of it. A still photograph is an entity in 
itself., which should require nothing 
else. With movies the situation is diffe¬ 
rent. 

Part of Pattern 

Here a single frame has very little 
meaning and we think in terms of 
"shots’*, which may last from three to 
ten seconds on the screen. But even a 
single shot is rarely complete in itself, 
being part of a pattern consisting of 
many other shots that make up the 
complete film. We may consider a 
movie .shot as being somew'hat similar 
to a sentence in a literary work. By 
itself a sentence means relatively little. 
It only achieves its full significance 
when related to those sentences which 
came before and which will follow. 

The greatest problem, therefore, in 
film making is to maintain continuity. 
Too many beginning movie makers 
simply use camera to take what might 
be called “animated snapshots**—each 
shot is different from the one before 
and the one after. The result is a hod¬ 
ge-podge that pleases no one. 

Because they are rarely planned, 
family films often fall into this animat¬ 
ed snapshot category. One moment we 
see th€f children playing, the next mo¬ 
ment there is an unrelated shot of 


A WASTI OF THI POTENTIAL Of A 
CINE CAMERA—THIS KIND OF POSINO 
FOR THE CAMERA IS INAFFROFRIATE 
FOR MOVIES. iSHER TO HAVE THE 
fUMICTS DOINO iOMilHINO. 
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GEVABOX, the only camera in it$ class that gives you 
superb rectangular photographs —each album-size, 

6 cm X 9 cm big! No need to enlarge —you save time and 
money. But if you like your pictures still bigger, the 
size and exceptional quality of the negatives will assure 
you far superior enlargements. 

These impressive features put GEVABOX right at the top— 

■ Tough, streamlined body—made completely of 
the finest steel. 


B Bright, clear, eye-level viewfinder for precise 
composition, for quick, easy photographs. 

■ 3 speeds (bulb, 1/50th and 1/100th sec). Get sharp 
fast-action shots. 

■ 2 apertures (f11 and f16), for brilliant clarity. 

And GEVABOX is so easy to operate. Just click — 
your GEVABOX does the rest. Ask your APL dealer 
to demonstrate. Price; Rs. 44.00 
Give a GEVABOX —whatever the occasion : 
a festival, a birthday, success in examinations... 

A GEVABOX makes a valuable gift 
that leaves a lasting impression 
on young and old. 






GEVABOX 

Allied Photosraphics Limited 

Kasturi Building, Jamthedjl Tata Road, Bombay 1 
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f' CAMERA CAMEOS 

Continued from page ^6 

hosp and walked back to iho tap—be¬ 
fore ho got more* than a few feet the 
water **itarted flowing again He went 
back and started to watenr again, only 
to find the hose mysteriously drying 
up. 

This went on until Father put the 
hose to his eye to see what was the 
trouble. Unfortunately at this moment 
the two boys were distracted and lei 


A TYPICAL MODIRN CINE PROJECTOR 
EXTREMELY EASY TO USE FOR NO 
THREADING IS NECESSARY. 


go—causing the water to come pouring 
out in his face. Seeing the two boys he 
chases them. 

Firom now on the fate of the child¬ 
ren is fairly obvious so the producer 
did not bother to show them being 
caught and spanked. Instead he faded 
out as soon as Father had seen the 
boys, and then £ad#?d in to a shot of the 
by now disciplined youths having to 
eat their dinner standing up because 
it was uncomfortable to sit down! 



Editing 

The tbtal running time of such a 
film need be only some three or four 
minutes—yet it is more enjoyable to 
view and will be more treasured in 


the years to come than the most am¬ 
bitious professional production. 

Just as in still photography we do 
not print the negatives that are unsa¬ 
tisfactory. in movie making we cut out 


anything which is technically imper¬ 
fect. or does not add to the progres- 
sion of the plot. Since a movie is, of 
course, a continuous **ribbon’' of' film, 
whenever we cut something out we 
must then splice the two ends together. 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 457 


CLUES ACROSS 

1. The craft of the 
leather jacket, not a 
breeze-block maker! 
(10). 8. Mark how it 
reddens if you let it 
(4). 10. Call to account 
a function nf works 
transport (4. 2. 4). 11 

Put the politician in as 
standing for power mea' 
sures’<4). 13. A most 
inhospitable iiE'gion in 
the mountainous Iberian 
peninsula (7). IS. The 
gun's all right inside 
though damaged (6). 


16. Perpendicularity 
shown by the self-pos¬ 
sessed (p>. 17. Phan¬ 

tom sheep lie in the 
wilderness; it's devilish 
(15). 18. The musketeer 
begins to impart infor- 
mdtion about Arles (6). 
20. Disgrace, highly 
honoured, produces 
merely Irregular discolo* 
ration (6). 21. Cheats 

by flattery, having put 
Jo into scale, perhaps 
(7). 22. An engagement 
only needing two se¬ 
conds (4). 25. Spanish 

chief magistrate, for ex¬ 



Solutton Next Week 


ample, in the passage¬ 
way (10). 26. Quaintly 
pleasing to a New 
Yorker (4). 27. Stage 
exponent of choreogra¬ 
phy? Hc*s rather more 
individualistic (4-6). 

GLUES DOWN 

2. It's just a little bit 
to you back in Paris (4). 

3. Notable for his 
grace? (4). 4. Convert 

a try? (6). 5. Divots? 

Things which are to be 
esqmted. anyhow (7. 2. 
0). 0. We flod a medley 
of airs all round us in 
this country (6). 7. 

Irate magistrateB pro¬ 
vide a seat for the inde« 
pendent members (5-5). 
8. These are presum¬ 
ably the stock-in-trade 
of a man of parts (10). 
12. One wouldn't be 
anxious to be this kind 
of person (10). 13. The 
sort of language asso¬ 
ciated with half a ner¬ 
vous convulsion! (7), 

14. A soft ring of the 
bell's for prayers (7). 

15. Actually a small 

fish, not an Indian 
water-fowl (6, 4). 10. 

Boasts about footwear 
(0). 80. Aaked for 

breakfast In bed? (0). 

23. "This other -, 

demf-paradise". (Kiiip 
Ricitord If) <41. 84. 

Uhtle a reef teot (H . 


While we are doing this we can also 
change the order of our .shots, rear¬ 
ranging them to tell t^e story wc have 
better. 

This we call editing and is one of 
the most fascinating parts of movie 
making, and is certainly one of the 
most creative. But more about the 
techniques of editing movie film in a 
future article. 

Do you Kno\N? 

By BACH 


r WANT A LAUGH ? THAT 
HA(3 4AIP 6ME W/A6 GOING- 
ro CHANGE ME INTO AN 
,_OLP GOAT/ J 
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FILM DELEGATION 
FOR PAKISTAN? 

BY OUR CORRESPONDENT 


TH the implementation of the 
Tashkent Declaration in slow 
stages, the members of the motion 
picture industry in Bombay feel that 
the Aim trade between India and 
Pakistan should be resumed as early 
as possible. Pakistan was a good 
market for Hindi Alms and the loss 
of that market some years ago due 
to the strained relations between the 
two countries was regretted by the 
members of the trade here. 

Fortunately now, Clause VI of the 
Tashkent accord calls for the resto¬ 
ration of economic and trade rela¬ 
tions, communications and cultural 
exchanges between India and Pakis¬ 
tan. The leaders of the industry here 
feel that this clause should be given 
effect to. It is understood that there 
could be no better medium than the 
Aim to promote understanding and 
friendliness between the two coun¬ 
tries and, for that matter, through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the 
world. 

As such, the Film Producers* Guild 
of India is of the opinion that a Aim 


delegation from India should visit 
Pakistan at no distant date and de¬ 
vise ways and means of exrh.mg 
ing films and developing the him 
trade between the two (ountries 
Similarly, it i.s felt that a him de]<* 
gation from Pakistan should visu 
India for a similar purpose. The 
matter, it is understood, has beon 
taken up with the Prime Ministei of 
India. It is hoped that some ecincTete 
steps would be taken bi both lh*‘ 
Governments for arranging a free 
flow of films between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

STUDIO NEWS 

T he .scenic beauty of some African 
towns and tourist .spots i.s to be 
highlighted in a lavish him being 
shot here in Technicolor. Since a 
major portion of the film is to be .shot 
outdoors in Africa. A tool Arts, its ma¬ 
kers, have selected its title m Swa¬ 
hili as ‘Npenzi Yangoo’ ('My 
Love'). Shashi Kapoor and Shar- 
mila Tagore arc playing the leads, 
l^he young, enterprising film-maker, 
Sukhdev. noted for his award¬ 



winning documentaries is direct^ ' 4 
ing it. Shashi Kapoor is enact- 
ing the role of a rich playboy from 
East Africa. Fond of entertaining ar¬ 
tistes, he falls in love with Sharmi- 
la Tagore, who visits Africa as the 
leader of a troupe of stage artistes* 
Shashi Kapoor's search for Sharmlla 
Tagore takes him to India. Rajendra 
Nath is also cast in a major role 
with new-comer Anju, a niece of 
music-director Madan Mohan, promi¬ 
nent in .support The unit will pro¬ 
ceed to Africa next month for shoot¬ 
ing at Nairobi" Kampala and Arusha. 

• • • 

T hree top comedians, Mchmood, 
.Jiihnny Walker and Om Prakash, 
are fast together for the first time in 
Muintaz Film*. ‘Pati Patna’- being di- 
recU'ti by S A. Akber. The funs¬ 
ters recently appeared in some hilari- 
ou;-. .sequences at Ranjit Studios on a 
lavi.sh set representing the house of 
Om Prakash. who portrays a mil¬ 
lionaire Mehmood plays the role of 
a dance teacher while Johnny Wal¬ 
ker is cast as a ‘ munim ' of Om Pra¬ 
kash The .‘=itorv i.s about Om Prakash, 
who faces trouble when his pretty 
daughter, Mumtaz, Creates confusion 
and chaos by persua<hng her mother, 
played by Let*!a Misra. to become an 
ultra-modern voung woman like her. 
Surjit Kumar and Nanda play the 
chief roles in the film, which has on 
its .supporting ca.st Shashikala. Ke- 
shav and S. N. Bannerji. Usrnan All 
is producing the film, for which Ra¬ 
hul Dev Burman is compo.sing the 
music 



A FESTIVAL of U.A.R. films was 
held at the New Empire from Ja¬ 
nuary 28 to February 3. It was the 
first ever festival of films produced in 
the United Arab Republic and it was 
organised by the Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting, Government 
of India, in collaboration with the Em¬ 
bassy of the U-A.K. The people in 
charge of this festival made a mess of 
the whole affair as a result of which 
this unique event went almost un¬ 
noticed. 

The feature films shown were ‘The 
Last Night', *The Thief And A Dog', 
^A Husband's Confessions’, 'Our Green 
Land*, ‘Price of Freedom’ and ‘The 
Bride Has a Mother'. The documen¬ 
taries were ‘A Tale of Nubia’, ‘Pup¬ 
pets’, ‘Years Of Glory’, ‘Old Cairo’, 
‘Egypt—The New Horizons.’ 

I was under the impression that only 
Czechoslovakia can make worthwhile 
puppet films. But after seeing the 
•Puppets’, made by the United Arab 
Republic, I am forced to change my 
opinion. U.A.R. also is making really 
brilliant puppet films. And each docu- 
metary has its distinctive value, and 
that should be the aim of a documen¬ 
tary. From them we mainly know the 
people and place. The documentaries 
shown may not be as brilliant as one 
wants them to be, but they certainly 
spoke for themselves. 

Even though we had been making 
Alms long before Egypt—the first 
Atm show was held in Bombay in 
JMi» the flnrt ^pti*n fllm show 


Calcutta Cinema Notes 


FESTIVAL OF 


U.A.R. FILMS 


By SAROJ K. SENGUPTA 


was held in a cafe attached U» the 
Egyptian Club in El-hu.s.sein Quarter 
in 1916—U.A.R., to-day, sends films 
more regularly to International Film 
Festival than India. It i.s because The 
Egyptian General Company for Inter¬ 
national Film Production has been es¬ 
tablished for the production of films 
of international standard, the company 
itself produces or in collaboration 
with other international companies. I 
don't think w'c have any such thing 
here. Film.s in collaboration with other 
countries are planned but never made 
except in one or two case.s. And those 
made are not successful. An instance 
is ‘Pardeshi', made by India with So¬ 
viet collaboration. Even though made 
on a large scale it wa.s not successful 
as a motion picture. And we have 
heard so much about the film ‘Ghana- 
kya Aur Sikandaof*, said to be in col¬ 
laboration with other countries but I 
don't think that the picture will be 
made ultimately. The polish actress 
who was playing Helen opposite Pts-, 
deep Xumaf and yirhom l me^ iPvCil- 


cutta during the first competitive fllm 
festival expressed her disappointment 
at the project. 

This Company also gives technical 
help to any foreign producer who 
wants to shoot in Eg 3 rpt, putting at his 
disposal its own experience, techni- 
cians and workers. The Company 
helps him in obtaining all licences and 
facilities during his stay in Egypt. 
Witli its brilliant sunshine Egypt is an 
ideal place for shooting in colour. 
Producers find here a variety of loca- 
lion.s—mountains and valleys, sands 
and rocks, fore.sts and de.serts, old and 
modern sites. Moreover Egypt is situa¬ 
ted in the midst of an international 
sea, air and road traffic. 
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C RIMINALS cannot always be cri¬ 
minals. Their redemption lies in 
coming out of the darkness of their 
hideouts and endeavouring to live 
like honourabre citizens aided by the 
light of knowledge and wisdom. The 
prison cells are not the answer for the 
criminals. They should eschew the 
feelings of greed, hatred and revenge, 
develop a change of heart and volun¬ 
tarily reform themselves to appre¬ 
ciate and enjoy the values of life. It 
is far easier to lead a peaceful, hon¬ 
ourable life than follow the danger- 
laden path of a criminal. This is the 
message of Sathya Movies’ latest of¬ 
fering ‘Naan Anaiyittal”, produced by 
R. M. Veerappan, who has also been 
responsible for the screenplay. He de¬ 
serves to be congratulated indeed on 
making this purposeful film. 

Like almost all the film-makers in 
South India, producer Veerappan and 
director Chanakya have followed the 
conventional pattern in focusing the 
message of the film. In sticking to the 
formula, the audience is treated to a 
feast of captivating dances, melodious 
songs and thrilling fist fights. These 
arc included as a “must” for the film 
has to pay back its investment. While 
a discerning moviegoer may not ap¬ 
prove of the kind of “entertainment” 
that is provided, he is bound to hail 


South Indian Stage and Screen 



B. SAROJA OCVl AND M. G. RAMA ler. As a purposeful entertainer, 
CHANDRAN IN A ROMANTIC SEQUENCE *Naan Anaiyittal’ is in a class by 
IN SATHYA MOVIES' NAAN ANAI- itSelf. 

YlTTAl^ 'Naan Anaiyittal' i.s noted for the 

brilliant performance given by M. G. 
Hamachandran in the rule of Pand- 
yan, who later becomes the rich heir, 
Sundaram. Both in the emotional se- 


A PURPOSEFUL 
FILM 


By T M. RAMACHANDRAN 


the message contained in the film. 
From that point of view, it is good to 
find a happy blending of “purpose” 
and “entertainnenf in *Naan Anai¬ 
yittal/ 

The story centres round a young 
man named Pandyan, who has been 
kidnapped as a boy by the leader of 
a gang of criminals. The latter has 
done so to avenge the wrong done to 
him by society for no fault of hi.s. 
Pandyan, being brought up by the cri¬ 
minals engaged in robbery and mur¬ 
der, grows up like one* of them. But 
when a pretty girl, Kannagi, foster - 
daughter of the jailor, implores him 


his love tangle ure told in a reason¬ 
ably plausible manner in the second 
half of the film. 

Although the powerful message 
about the reformation of criminals 
dominates the film, one never gets 
the impression that the message is 
forced down the throats of the 
spectators. Thanks to the clever 
and imaginative screenplay by 
R. M- Veerappan, the picture moves 
with a fast tempo, casting almost a 
spell on the audience on account of 
the elements of mass appeal that 
have been included in a lavish man- 


quences and in the dramatic, dancing 
and fighting sequences, he shows his 
consummate skill. B. Saroja Devi a$ 
the girl who reforms him and falls 
in love with him gives a splendid ac¬ 
count of herself but she looks inele¬ 
gant in the dance sequence when she 
appears in Western dress. And so is 
K. R. Vijaya, daughter of the rich un¬ 
cle of the hero. Good support comes 
from M. N. Nambiyar, the villain, 
Manohar, the scheming estate mana¬ 
ger, Asokan, the Police Inspector, 
O. A. K. Thevar, .the head of the gang 
of criminals and Nagesh, the come¬ 
dian, whose forte is breaking open 
locks. 

The feature of the film is the sparkl¬ 
ing dialogue by Vidwan V, Lakshma- 
nan, so pregnant with meaning. The 
songs written by Vali, Vidwan Lak- 
shmanan and Alangudi Somu are 
meaningful and pleasing. The music 
by M. S. Viswanathan is appealing. 
Camera-work by P. N. Sundaram is 
without blemish. The direction by 
Chanakya could have been a little 
more inspiring. 


to turn a new leaf and lead an hon¬ 


ourable life, he becomes a changed 
man due to the impact of her pure 
love for him and decides to dedicate 
himself to reforming his fellow-crimi¬ 
nals. Circumstances soon help him to 
leave the abode of the criminals and 
take up lodgings under the name of 
Sundaram in the very house of his 
uncle to expose« the imposters who 
plot to get hold of his huge wealth 
and property. His uncle wants him to 
marry his daughter but he loves Kan¬ 
nagi. There is a murder charge that 
is confronting him all the time. How 
he exposes the imposters, reforms his 
fellow-criminals after a good deal of 
ordeal, how he gets acquitted of 
t)^f murder charge and how he solves 
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E does not have to be a Methu* 
selah to recall the time when the 
air journey from India to Europe oc¬ 
cupied five days and involved about 
a dozen refuelling stops ..nd three 
changes of aircraft. To-day, the same 
journey is accomplished in some 
twelve hours in an aircraft capable 
of flying the entire distance non-stop 
carrying not the ten or twelve pas¬ 
sengers of former times, but 150. All 
these changes have come about with¬ 
in the last thirty years—the normal 
span of a pilot’s working life—and 
yet, compared with the pace of to-day, 
that rate of technological progress 
can be considered relatively slow. 

And it is the very pace of technolo¬ 
gical progress that is posing, and is 
yoing to go on posing, some very dif¬ 
ficult problems. Chiefly concerned, of 


Wheel and Wings 


as the best seller of the nineteen- 
seventies. Boeing, for instance, has de¬ 
signed the Boeing 747 to accommo¬ 
date more than 400 passengers or to 
serve as a mixed passenger-cum- 
freight vehicle. Douglas has designed 
the DC-10 on very similar lines. Both 
manufacturers believe that cargo will 
become an increasingly important 
source of revenue. 


Aerodynamic Efficiency 

Lockheed, the third great name in 
the American commercial aircraft in¬ 
dustry, has won the contract to deve¬ 
lop the giant military transport, th'^* 
C-5A. This is to be powered with four 
fanjets each giving 40,000 lb thrust. 
The aircraft will be capable of carry¬ 
ing a 250,000 lb. payload over a dist* 



PROBLEMS 
POSED BY 

PROGRESS 


BY OUR AVIATION CORRESPONDENT 


course, are the manufacturers of air¬ 
craft and the operators of air trans¬ 
port. Consider some of the more obvi¬ 
ous difficulties that confront them. To 
design, develop, produce, and market 
the modern airliner it takes a 
number of years. Manufacturers, 
consequently, must be able to assess 
the market requirements not sim¬ 
ply of the years immediately 
ahead but those of the uneteen- 
seventies and eighties—require¬ 
ments which the operators tnem- 
selves are very far from being able to 
define. This is “operation crystal ball” 
with a vengeance! 

Source of Revenue 

The op' r a tor’s problems come at a 
iMtbtT later stage. He has to make 
hii> decisions on the scale and kind of 
equipment he will require perhaps 
two to three years in advance. One 
will return to the operator later. In 
the meanwhile, let us see how the 
manufacturer with, perhaps, £^150 
million of development costs at stake, 
is solving his problems. Many of the 
big manufacturers have already done 
their crystal gazing and have come 
up with what they believe to be the 
right answers. 

There arc, of course, the supersonic 
programmes sponsored by the British, 
French, and American Governments. 
The xnanufacturors themselves, how- 
•^ver, seem tc see the subsonic jet 
With consideraolv enlarged capacity 


ance of 3,000 miles. There seems little 
doubt that, in due course, Lockheed 
will develop a civil version of the 
C-5A which will be bigger even than 
the Boeing 747 or the Douglas DC-10. 

All these giant aircraft have been 
made possible principally by the deve¬ 
lopment of larger and more efficient 
engines and by various techniques to 
improve aerodynamic efficiency. While 
it is certain that they will provide 
much lower seat-mile costs of opera¬ 
tion, what remains in some little 
doubt is whether they will provide 
the right vehicle for commercial air 
transport of the next two decades. 
When large numbers come into ser¬ 
vice, for instance, will the traffic 
available be sufficient to produce eco¬ 
nomic load factors? 

Imponderables 

What, in fact, are traffic expecta¬ 
tions for the nineteen-seventies? The 
present growth rate of passenger traf¬ 
fic is about 16 per cent per annum 
and the volume of cargo is increasing 
at an even faster rate. By, say, 1972- 
the year in which the Concord will 
probably come into service—^assuming 
the same growth rate, passenger traf¬ 
fic should be about double that of to¬ 
day. Assuming again that the average 
load factor on present jets is about 
50 per cent, it would seem that a 400- 
seat aircraft would certainly be achi- 
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eving an economic load factor by the 
early nineteen-seventies. 

There are, however, a number of 
imponderables. On the credit side, as 
it were, with lower-seat mile costs 
created by these giant aircraft and 
presumably, therefore, lower fares, 
traffic might well rise far above the 
normal growth rate. On the debit side, 
there is the effect that world econo¬ 
mic and political climates .^xercisc on 
international traffic. A major economic 
recession, for instance, could make 
nonsense of traffic growth rate cal¬ 
culations. Also on the debit side, is 
the possible effect that the introduc¬ 
tion of supersonic airliners may exer¬ 
cise on subsonic jet traffic. Finally, 
there is a big question mark on air¬ 
ports. Will these have been suffici¬ 
ently improved to handle va.stly in¬ 
creased numbers of passengers and a 
far greater volume of cargo*' 

The Alternatives 

Here, then, arc some of the factors 
which operators will have to weigh up 
when planning their re-equipment 
programmes. Theirs, of course, is a 
more individual problem. Not only 
must traffic expectations justify the 
greatly increased capacity that the in¬ 
dustry as a whole will have on offer, 
individual operators mu.*!t assess the 
effects of this on the competitive qua¬ 
lities of their own services. 

To take one example. Airline “A” 
operates four trans-Atlantic services 
per day with present jets. On the 
introduction of much larger aircraft 
they could, if necessary, reduce fre¬ 
quencies to three per day without 
affecting the attractions of their ser¬ 
vice. In other words, they have room 
to manoeuvre. Airline ”B”, on the 
other hand, operates only one service 
per day—the lowest frequency proba¬ 
bly that will enable it to remain fully 
competitive with others. They might 
be faced with two disagreeable alter¬ 
natives—either to reduce frequencies 
or to operate at uneconomic load fac¬ 
tors. 

Dramatic Developments 

tn the Corporation’s 12th Annual 
Report, the Chairman of Air India, 
discussing the future, had this to say 
on the subject: “The problem of pro¬ 
curement of aircraft for the nineteen- 
seventies, already fraught with per¬ 
plexing uncertainties, has been further 
complicated recently by announce¬ 
ments about the development of stret¬ 
ched versions of present day jets ca¬ 
pable of seating around 250 passengers 
and of new giant subsonic jets cap¬ 
able of carrying between 500 and 1000 
passengers, both of which will be 
available at about the same time as 
supersonics”. 

“The Corporation” he goes on to 
say, “is maintaining a close watch on 
these somewhat dramatic develop¬ 
ments and will continue to gather and 
assess all information and data as it 
becomes available”. The Corporation's 
problem, one has no doubt, is shared 
by the entire air transport industry. 
Judging by past performance, how¬ 
ever, there can be complete confi¬ 
dence that Air India will bring to 
bear on this and other problems, a 
maximum of fore!?ight and prescience. 




































Q: How is viy horoscope generally? 
Ta there any advance in my life in the 
near future? How is nfy financial ba¬ 
lance sheet? What do my stars pre¬ 
dict on my health and age? Is there 
any chance of selling our house at 
Tanjore in the near future? Will my 
father purchase a house at Madras? 
When will my father discharge his 
debts?—V.N.S., Madras, 

A: Your chart is normal generally 
You are in Ragu Dasa now. Your Gu¬ 
ru Dasa may advance your prosperity 
Your financial balance sheet is not 
satisfactory now. But during 1967 it 
may be satisfactory. Your stars indi¬ 
cate that they may help you in Guru 
Dasa less its self-bukthi, in advancing 
your happiness. Longevity appears to 
be satisfactory. Your health may be 
also good. The Tanjore house may be 
disposed off in 1967 and purchase of 
house in Madra.s appears probable dur¬ 
ing 1967-68. During the above period 
your father may clear a major por¬ 
tion of his debts. 

Q; 1 am an electrical engineer in a 
private firm. Is there any possibility of 
an early promotion in the present con¬ 
cern? If so, how far ran 1 expect it? 
Is there chances of going abroad in the 
near future? When? How is my future 
financially? I wish to start a b^isiness 
of my own. What business should I 
start? Will it prosper? When will 1 
marry? Married lift'? Will there be 
any improvement ta my health after 
marriage? —K.5., Lonavla, Bombay. 

A: You may get your promotion in 
1968 or so when Jupiter transists Leo. 
It may be to a decent level. Going 
abrdad is not indicated in the near 
future. Your financial condition may 
give you satisfaction during 1968 or 
so. I do not advise you to start any 



By “VIRGOAN" 

busine.ss. Sincerity and loyalty in your 
present occupation may pay j^ou in 
due course. You may marry in 1967. 
Married life may be happy. Your 
health may be normal. 

Q: Any ch^ayigc in the present job 
likely? When will I may^y? Will my 
present monetary conditions imjjrove? 
If so, to what cxtP7it? How will be my 
Sani Dasa which starts in March 
1967? Any prospects of acquiring pro¬ 
perty in the near future? Will J re¬ 
main in Bombay itself all my life ?— 
M.V.S.M., Bombay. 

A: There may be a change in your 
present job during the latter part of 

1966. Your marriage may take place in 

1967. Your monetary conditions will 
show signs of improvement only in 
your Sani Dasa after Sard Bukthi. You 
may earn about Rs 400 to 500 a month. 
Sani Dasa will run normally. You may 
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acquire property etc., only in your later 
years, I think. It appears you may be 
at Bombay. 

Q* The native's way of life is mys¬ 
terious to the family. When will he 
start on correct principles and lead a 
happy life? Is he under any bad pe¬ 
riod? If so how long? When will he 
stay with his family? Are there bright 
days ahead of him? Will he follow his 
iather*s pro/essioTi or is he going to 
take his own way? What are his bro¬ 
ther's prospects? — T.KS., Madras. 

A. The person’s lagna is occupied by 
Sani, while the lagna is in Mars* con¬ 
stellation in Kumbam. Sani is also the 
planet for his mental plane, with res¬ 
pect to the moon sign, the moon being 
the planet for the mind. Further, to 
the radical lagna, Buda is the planet 
iar the mind. This Buda is very weak. 
So, due to such inadequacio.s which 
may go to affect one’s wisdom, he may 
lead a questionable life. Let us expect 
his coming round to same extent, dur¬ 
ing the later part of 1966 or early in 
1967. 

Q: When caii I expect promotion? 
Any change in the presortr. job; if so 
when? What will be my neral pub¬ 
lic, financial, and social si^icus? Any 
likely advancement in studv's? Will / 
have any property of my own? How 
many children? Is there Ncechaban- 
gam for the sun in my horscope? Lon¬ 
gevity?—R.G.j Bhilai. 

A: You may expect your promotion 
by the end of 1966 or in early ’67. I 
think there may be no change in your 
present official position. The general, 
public, financial and social status ap¬ 
pear good. Additional study, in respect 
of your official aspect may happen dur¬ 
ing Buda Bukthi in the present Sun’s 
Dasa. You may acquire property of 
your own in your later years. You 
may get about 3 to 5 children in all. 
The sun does n.ot get out of his Nee- 
cham. Generally the chart appears to 
be good with satisfactory longevity. 


Ill this Column, **Viryoan' will 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc., 
.mbmitted to him (through SPORT 
& PASTIME). This facilitp is avai¬ 
lable only to direct subscribers 
and other readers oj SPORT & 
PASTIME u'ho purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers of 
SPORT dr PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com¬ 
munications will not receive atten¬ 
tion. 


Queries should be accompanied 
bij horoscopes and the charts may 
be either tn Tamil or English or 
in Devariagari script. Mere date of 
birth IS not sufficient. 

Every effort is being made to 
publish the answers to readers* 
queries in the earliest possible 
issue. But it is not possible to 
have them published the very 
next week after the queries are 
received.. 


All correspondence 
addressed to **Virgoan 
Editor, SPORT * 
Mount Road, Madraa^g. 
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NAt AT MNOAIORI LAST MONTH THAT OOMK, 
WHO IS AUMOSr CRTAIN TO RmtSiNT INOM IN THE 
ASIAN OAMB AT lANOKOK, IS SURE TO IMRROVE HER 
NMN-JUMPINO NOWRSf WITH MORE COMMTITION. AT 
RANOASORf SNR SETA NEW MARK 1M THE WOMEMV IIWM ^ 
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CHOOSE THE 

DIAMOND SHARP 

KOH-I-NOOR 

FOR THE 

CLEANEST, SMOOTHEST 
LUXURY SHAVE 

At last here is a blade that really 
takes the tug out of shaving— 
diamond sharp KOH-I-NOOR 
BLUE, with specially honed 
edges, to deal with the toughest 
stubbie. Shave after shave, so gentle,' 
so luxurious and effortless that 
shaving becomes almost a pleasure. 

Use the fabulous diamond sharp 
KOH-I-NOOR today to get the smoothest, 
cleanest, luxurious shave ever. 




INDIA 
FED STEEL 


KOH-I-NOORthe blue BLADE 

WITH THAT 

NEW DIAMOND SHARP EDGE. 


PAESSMTLY marketed only in south INDIA 
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TOOTHPASTE 



Now Colgate smftN—a new toothpaste thoroughly—even where a toothbrush 
from the world’s most experienced cannot reach—remove dulling film, polish 
manufacturers of quality dentifrices I your teeth to a New Pearly Whiteneee I 


Your dentist will tell you, teeth should be 
thoroughly clean to stay healthy and have 
that wonderful pearly whiteness which 
adds brightness to your smile. And 
clean teeth means regular brushing 
with Colgate brisk I 
The unique rich penetrating-active foam 
of Colgate brisk has been scientifically 
developed to Clean Yeur Teeth more 



The new brisk 'wake- 
up* flavour delights the 
whole family I Children 
love the fresh taste 
of Colgate brisk-* they 
need no coaxing to brush 
regularly as dentists 
recemmend^ 
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O NCE upon a time there was a fa¬ 
mous cricket coach and an in¬ 
famous young pupiL The coach bowl¬ 
ed the ball that had caused the hearts 
of Test-match batsmen to shake and 
their wickets to utter the death-rattle. 
The boy swiped to leg. a ball pitched 
outside the off-stump—and watched 
with callow satisfaction while the 
leather sailed out of the ground. 

“Look at your feet!” groaned the 
coach, “All wrong!”. 

“Never mind my feet—look at the 
ball!” retorted the youth, with a fa¬ 
tuous smile. 

A chestnut, I know—but how one 
loves them! Besides, that story embo¬ 
dies the spirit of my teaching. The 
pt^il was right and his master wrong. 

■ , .1^ I.. (JL' '' 


So long as the ball, goes to the boun¬ 
dary feet do not matter. The position 
of the feet, like all else I shall try to 
teach in this book, is subservient to 
successful execution of the stroke. 

They used to laugh at Don Brad¬ 
man and say he played with a cross 
bat. Quite true! He did. Many of his 
scoring shots were so unorthodox that 
he ought to have been unfrocked. The 
only thing is—where was the bowler 
who could unfrock him? 

Peerless Artist 

The pundits for two decades went 
into ecstatic trances about Wally 
Hammond's majestic off-shots. Such 
classic back-lift, such steely wrists, 
such an eagle eye, such lovely 
timing. True—and a thousand times 
true of this peerless. krtt^ of 


tnt* modern batting style. But 
soft! Come behind the pavilion 
doors with me a moment and lis¬ 
ten to Wally, his face lit up by that 
rare and charming smile of his, as he 
admits: “At school I made a mess of 
my work, and the Headmaster began 
lo spring-clean his fine collection of 
canes. Then J found his weak spot— 
he loved olf-shots. I could hit equal- 
ly well to leg or off, but I made the 
off-shots my feature and saved my 
bottom from the stick as well as sav¬ 
ing my sticks from the bowlers. When 
people talk of my off-drive they might 
like to know that I learned them for 
the purpose of saving myself canings.” 

ivrotives—how fascinating they al¬ 
ways are! 

But if Hammond luid not been able* 

mak;e Wi aecm te would. 
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By LEARIE CONSTANTINE 


have been cited as a classic batsman' 
and believe it or not, Don Bradman 
has gone the way of all heroes, his 
crossbat sinking into oblivion, and he 
is spoken of with awe as just oi]e more 
proof that textbook shots do not al¬ 
ways build up the best totals. 

Whatever I may say to the contrary 
in subsequent days when I come to 
write a chapter of this book just after 
crab mayonnaise, and thus administer 
heavy reproof to the unorthodox, I 
hereby swear and affirm that, if the 
ball goes to the boundary, or is caught 
by the fieldsman, or is sent whistling 
down by the bowler to spreadeagle 
the wicket—that is the whole art and 
essence of cricket, this and all other 
hint-books notwithstanding. 

But there is a lot that can be learned 
to help one achieve these happy end¬ 
ings. I should know—I had to learn 
the hard way. When I was a small 
boy my father and my uncle, both of 
whom were famous players in the in¬ 
ternational class, played cricket with 
me almost every day; my brothers, 
sister and mother joined in. and they 
were as good as I was and perhaps 
better. But it was my father who did 
the teaching. 

Pay Attention 

\Vhenever I dropped a catch, miss¬ 
ed the ball in the field, got bowled or 
caught, or sent down a loose ball, he 
rapped me on the head with his knu¬ 
ckles. Now, my head is hard but his 
knuckles were harder. Every time he 
rapped he said: “Pay attention. Learie 
—that is how you learn cricket, by 
paying attention.'’ 


your school? You just want to im 
press the girls? As you will but 
away and beyond all this, you want 
to enjoy your.solf. And. do you 
know, lots of people who study to 
improve, as they say, and sweat 
and grind the ploasanl hours av/ay 
at strokes or breaks or grips, never 
enjoy themselves at all. They 
frown, they concentrate, presently 
they became passable or even bnl- 


^‘1 have always played cricket 
for fun; it is a game to me, 
and unless it is a game to 
you. then you will never taste 
the Olympian delights of it, 
never be more than a patient 
plodder round the edges of 
Elysian fields’* says the fam¬ 
ous West Indian player in the 
opening chapter of his book 
“THE YOUNG CRICKE¬ 
TER’S COMPANION”, which 
is being serialised in SPORT 
& PASTIME from this week. 
It is a coaching book on the 
Theory and Practice of Joyful 
Crickclt. 


liant cricketers. But what ought to 
be a game is work to them. Don’t 
let us arrive at that end together, 
or my book will have failed you 
and failed me too. 

Olympian Delights 


There you have ii in a nutshell. T*ay 
attention! If only 1 could rap you on 
the head. 

Privately, I think it is the same 
with all sports, professions, and busi¬ 
ness whatsoever—and cricket is all 
three. Pay attention and you com¬ 
mand success. 

Well—you want to learn to play 
cricket, or you want to polish up your 
cricket. Good—very good. But first of 
all, before you start in on the details, 
let me ask you a question. Why? 

Why do you want to learn cricket 
as professional players know it— 
real cricketers* cricket? 

There are a lot of answers, all of 
them wrong. You want to become 
; a ,.demon in your club instead of a 


Years ago, when I played a happy 
innings and got some quick runs, 
a world-famous player, J. W. H. T. 
Douglas, said gravely to me* “That 
was a good knock, but you need not 
have got oul. Remember—we don’t 
play this game for fun.” 

Think of going through a cricket 
life, with all the thrills and joys of 
it, all the banquets and the dances 
and the lours, all the vivid battles 
out on the middle—but never relax 
ing, never getting out when you 
didn’t have to, never having fun. 

Remember, you who want to be 
my pupils, 1 have always played 
cricket for fun; it is a game to me, 
and unless it is a game to you, then 
you will nevar tgste, the Olympia 

WWfje.' 


a patient plodder round the edges 
of Elysian fields. 

So. whatever I or anyone else 
tells, you, keep your verve, your 
humour, your sense of proportion 
Century, “spectacles”, hat-trick or 
“two minds”, don’t be afraid to 
.smile, even at yourself. “Two 
minds”, — I must tell you that one* 
I once heard Wood, the Yorkshire 
wicket-keeper, say to Verity, Eng¬ 
land's best bowler .since Blythe; 
“Keep after him, Hedley: yop’vo 
got him in two minds.” Verity, for 
once, w'as being hit, and asked hope¬ 
fully whqt Wood had noticed. “He 
doesn’t know whether to hit you fox 
four or six,” Wood answered, grin¬ 
ning. 

Born or Made? 

Are cricketers born or made? I 
have heard it hammered out in 
pavilions in Au.stralia, England 
West Indies, and India, and still 
I don’t know the answer. They can 
be made. Hammond was ”made” 
against a gunshed door in Malta, 
where, wdth a broken bat, a burst 
ball, and wicket chalked on the 
door, a much bigger boy knocked 
him down with alarming frequency 
whenever he made any mistakes. 
Bradman was “made” by throwing 
a golf-ball against a brick wall and 
then batting it up with a stump, 
never letting it touch the ground; 
that was how he developed that 
uncanny eye of his; and when he 
wanted to learn fielding he flung 
the ball against a round fence-rail 
and learned to throw so true that 
the ball jumped straight back to 
him. He did that—for years. Denis 
Compton was made, or do we say 
that genius discovered itself? 

I have seen cricketers who state 
categorically that no one can Ipam 
the game properly who is not pro¬ 
fessionally coached in childhood. So 
what about Bill Voce, who never 
touched a cricket-ball till he was 
eighteen -and then became one of 
the finest (and biggest-hearted!) 
bowlers who ever cut a middle 
stump five yards while the batsman 
was still feeling for the ball? And 
how come Clarrie Grirnmett, who 
started life as a fast bowler, and 
was encouraged by coaches, and 
had to wait until he was tired out 
m one match, too tired even to keep 

Conilnutd im nticf pofs . 
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his pace, before he found out by 
accident that he was one of the 
world’s "born” break bowlers? 
What of Valentine, the West Indies 
left hand bowler? He came to Enpr- 
land in 1950 at the same time as 
Ramadhin. Batsmen not being suc¬ 
cessful in the direction of Rama' 
dhin’s spin, decided to attack the 
more orthodox Jcft-hander. To frus¬ 
trate this attcick Valentine quicken 
ed his pace and lowered the trajec¬ 
tory of the ball only to discover a 
greater turn and so, with Rama¬ 
dhin, they became the spin twins of 
tnc contemporary times. 

Fitness 

You can’t generalise cricket. It is 
precisely because ft is such an 
amazingly individualistic game, 
with a century-maker’s baton in 
<?veryone’s cricket bag and a death- 
dealing spin invisible between the 
fingers of each good right (oi left) 
hand, that it exerts a charm that 
makes old gentlemen gnaw off the 
heads of their umbrellas as they 
w'atch it, and maiden aunts (watch¬ 
ed over, undoubtedly, by angels) 
emerge triumphantly from sports 
shops carrying bats about whose 
qualities they know nothing, but 
which are marked down for centu¬ 
ries by the elusive and famous 
’'butterfly stain.” 

Fitness, however, is half of cri¬ 
cketing success. 

The best cricketers, at any rate 
in my day, did not smoke, and if 
they drank at all, did so rarely and 
abstemiously. They take hard ex¬ 
ercise off the field as well as on it, 
eat moderately and regularly, con¬ 
duct themselves well, and take as 
little as possible before a big 
match. My own breakfast on match 
days is an orange or two; for lunch 
I may have a little fish and some 
fruit; I have a good meal when the 
day's work is done. 


Did you enjoy 
the special articles 

In this week's* 
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TO COME. 


Become a fubsenher. 



Clothes make the man in cricket 
as otherwise. Do not join the rag¬ 
ged band which glories in wearing 
no pads, no gloves, no hat and no 
sense. Don Bradman, than whom 
there has never been a more dogged 
and thorough Test skipper, examin¬ 
ed his men’s boots every morning 
before play started. A broken lace, 
or faulty .spike.s, ho knew, might 
mean a dropped catch; a dropped 
catch might mean an extra hund¬ 
red runs piled against Australia. 

Equipment 

A big rap with a wide peak, or 
a hat with a wide brim, should be 
worn. Try thi.s experiment. Look at 
flw horizon while you are bare¬ 
headed Now shade the eyes with 
a hand, as a cap-peak will do, and 
,ill the glare as well as a lot of ob¬ 
jects tt^wards the horizon, are cut 
off. In other words, you are assist¬ 
ed to concentrate on the ball. Ex¬ 
clude everything else. 

Canvas bools arc useless, and so 
are shoes; you need buck.skin boots 
with a good sole. Most bowlers^tisc 
boots with short spikes for dry 
weather, and another pair with long 
spikes for wet pilches. Batting glo¬ 
ves should be of a kind which 
allows the maximum possible skin- 
grip on the bat handle, as well as 
protection to the hands. Two pads 
should always be worn when bat¬ 
ting; those who wear one or none 
in school and club games are ask 
ing for trouble, and are inevitably 
spoiling their concentration on the 
bat. Pads are made with extensions 
for the outside of the left calf and 
the inside of the right calf; Sir Leo¬ 
nard Hutton always wore such pads, 
and many leading batsmen do so. 
They are not “cissies.” 

It often happens, especially on a 
sticky wicket, that the pads are 
used by the batsman to protect his 
wicket- The “tough customers” 
who scorn pads probably do not 
know this Even for five minutes 
of the nets, the batsman shoulo 
always put on pads, gloves and his 
box. Otherwise he will certainly 
lend to shrink away from fast balls, 
whereas good cricket demands that 
he shall stand right up to them. 

Light Factor 

The light needs consideration. 
Many players awaiting their turn 
to bat* loiter or sit in the pavilion. 
Then they go from the cool gloom 
into the blinding light—and arc 
bowled in the first over. I knew a 
Lancashire League younfester who 
did this repeatedly. He had quite 
good but not eagle sight. I advised 
him to sit outside in the daylight 
for ten minutes before batting. 
After two or three matches, begin¬ 
ning this way, he made fifty-seven. 
From that day he became a good 
and consistent scorer. 

That was before the war. When 
the Battle of Britain came my 
theory received dramatic confirma¬ 
tion. 1 was talking one day to a 
young Wing-Commander, and be 
■••You 


a fellow in my wing. He told us 
you made him go into the daylight 
for a time before batting, and he 
made a fcti.sh of it and always lay 
down in the open for ten minutes 
before 'going upstairs’. Some more 
of the boys tried it—and, do you 
know, it works! We’ve found that 
fellows who rush into a dog-fight*— 
well, they’ve had it. Their eyes 
aren’t used to the light. So it's a 
station rule now that every one 
waits in the light for five minutes 
before going up. Queer, isn’t it.” 

It wasn't queer at all—just Na¬ 
ture’s reaction to sudden strong 
sunlight on the sensitive eye retina. 
Batting or air-fighting, you need to 
keep your oye on the ball, as they 
say. 

Choosing A Bat 

Now as to choosing a bat. 

Select one with a smooth golden 
grain, the grain being not too nar¬ 
row, and the surface of the wood 
hard and glossy. Never use a bat 
that is too heavy to be comfortable 
This is important and I cannot 
stress it too much. 

Hanjitsinhji, Lord Harr.s, Macart¬ 
ney, and many other v,'. ; Id-famous 
batsmen used, much lighter bats 
than are customary to-day. When 
he was an old man Lord Harris lov¬ 
ingly fingered the bat of a great 
English player at Lord’s, shook his 
head and said: “I could never have 
scored with this; the ball would 
have been past me before I could 
move my wrists.” Ranji was 
famous for taking the ball on the 
full face of his bat and then turn¬ 
ing the bat to glide the ball—a 
thing that would have been extre¬ 
mely difficult with the heavy bats 
of to-day. On the other hand, just 
to show that there are no cons- 
tants in cricket, Bill Ponsford (“the 
broadest bat in the world”—as most 
bowlers bitterly said) used a very 
heavy bat. Thereby hangs a tale: 
one day, as a practical joke, some¬ 
body in the pavilion measured his 
bat, found it a fraction of an inch 
over the official maximum limit— 
and wasn’t there fun! Poor old Bill 
—they never let him forget it. 
though a few rubs with sand paper 
put the difference right. 

Anyhow, never use a bat that 
feels heavy in 3four hands, and, 
more important still, never let a 
schoolboy use a full-weight bat un¬ 
less he is a man’s size and strength. 

As many promising bats have been 
ruined in schoolboy days, by over¬ 
weighting their wrists, as fine bowl¬ 
ers have been ruined by inciting 
thetn to bowl too fast too young. 

Essential Quality 

1 think that Igarners,* unless ex¬ 
ceptionally strong, should always 
start being coached with a bat not 
much over two pounds in weight. 
Few amateur players can use a 
bat properly that is over two pounds 
six ounces, and not many profes¬ 
sionals, either. Against all mis, of 
course, you get confirmed kmc* < 
uk lit^ 






Lancashire, who hides behind an 
enormous bat and leaps out at bow¬ 
ling like a drMon and beats it to 
— Yorkshire. TWo pounds is a good 
start for a grown up. 

Balance in a bat is an essential 
quality—which is almost impossible 
to define. If you pick up a bat and 
swing it and the bottom feels heavy 
and drags as it lifts, then the bal¬ 
ance Is wrong for you—though it 
may, of course, be right for. some¬ 
one else. A well-balanced bat may 
be heavy, but it swings up as light-. 
Jy as a light bat; the secret is that 
the bat that suits you will swing 
about in any way without giving a 
sen.se of drag. 

Don’t forget to keep the bat clean 
by an occasional wash (sandpaper 
to you!), and to keep it lightly oiled. 
So. we are getting into the feel 
of the game, at any rate. 

Unwitting Lesson 

Never neglect to learn by watch¬ 
ing. Watching cricket is a curious 
pa.slime. One does not go to a 
match, analyse the bowling of a 
Bedser or the batting of a Hutton, 
and come away triumphantly mas¬ 
ter of a new form of attack or de¬ 
fence. It is not as easy as that. 

, But there is no doubt that one's 
play is better, to a degree percep¬ 
tible even to one's best friends (!), 
after closely watching several first- 
class mutches. Something sinks in 
through the skin—it may he atmos¬ 
phere, cr subconscious knowledge, 
or what you will. It is apparent to 
everyone, iind joyously apparent to 
oneself. 

Moreover, much can be learned 
by watching while playing, I re¬ 
member Hammond telling me once 
that, in his first game against Aus¬ 
tralia, he was so enthralled in exa¬ 
mining the way Macartney made his 
strokes that when the* master no¬ 
ticed his abstraction and skilfully 
hit a ball his way, it passed through 
Hammond’s op'^n legs to the 
boundary. There was the usual 
“O-ooh!**- from the stands. But 
note the sequel. Hammond felt 
that he wanted the ground to open 

and swallow him up-but he found 

a week or two later that he was 
unconsciously reproducing the very 
stroke by which Macartney had 
sent the ball spinning away for four 
between young Wally's awkward 
feet. That particular shot became 
one of Hammond's favourites, and 
he estimates that he must have sco¬ 
red a couple of hundred boundaries 
since with the lesson that Macart¬ 
ney unwittingly taught him. 

No Tantrums 


Before starting our game and your 
real tuition, let’s go into the matter 
of temperament. World-famous cric¬ 
keters like prima ballerinas can af¬ 
ford to have a temperament, and a 
good number of them have got one 
—and enjoy ill There was a very 
great Australian, who did not nedd 
,«uch addendums, vtfio was so obvl- 
if he was ever given out 
^“ Ik west^^ dedaiqii (wliv$i 


is said that only Chester and Hard- 
staff of all the first-class umpires 
of the world dare risk his frd^n. 
Without exactly trying to, and with¬ 
out any deliberate unsportingness, a 
Test player of renown can exert 
a good deal of pressure on umpires 
hy showing pleasure or displeasure; 
that is especially true where rooters 
like the Australian barrackers are 
on the Hill. It is to the everla.sting 
credit of the best of all 4he games 
that hardly any of to-day’s players 
do such things,'' though Dr. Grace 
himself or D. R. J-^rdina were 
said not to be altogether immune, 
and keenness in other sports than 
cricket has often produced a some¬ 
what similar result. 

All this is as it may be. and very 
nice for the giants of the game. 
What I want to emphasise is that 
the ordinary club player cannot af¬ 
ford tantrums, for his own sake. He 
will become unpopular in direct 
proportion to his temperament and 
if he does not pipe down he will 
not be’ re-elected to the club no mat¬ 
ter how good a player he may be. 
Thank goodness, in club cricket at 
least, we still play this game for 
fun 

Need for Protector 

One point ought to be mentioned. 
No batsman over fourteen years of 
age ought to go to the wicket with¬ 
out a protector. A fast ball that 
lands in what we will euphemisti¬ 
cally call the lower part of the ab¬ 
domen may do dangerous harm. 
Professionals wear these things. For 
the matter of that, of course, some 
professionals wear chest protectors, 
thigh pSds, and towels down the 
back of the trousers, and then turn 
their back to the bowler and bow 
when the ball is fast on the leg side. 
There was a Test match at the 
Oval, once when such behaviour 
caused a Great One to say sotfo 
voce that a certain batsman was 
“all towels and backside." Not that 
I blame the batsman. But to return 
to the matter under discussion, all 
young players should be taught that 
to use a protector is as sensible as 
using a pocket handkerchief to blow 
one's nose. Cricket is just a game; 
we don't want people carried off to 
the operating table. Men have been 
killed before now as a result of a 
blow from a cricket ball—though 
it is of course most rare. 

When you are being taught cric¬ 
ket by a coach, or, for that matter, 


reading this book, you may find 
that you possess some sort of scor¬ 
ing stroke, or some way of deliver¬ 
ing the ball, that is quite unortho¬ 
dox and contrary to ail I say, and 
yet it “does the trick.” Consider it 
carefully. Do not discard it because 
it is unusual, or because people laugh 
at it; but do not fancy immortality 
for it, either. It may be that you will 
find that a first-class batsman or 
bowler may make hay of it—and 
you. On the other hand, it may 
make hay of him. Such things hap¬ 
pen. 

When Bosanquet “invented'' the 
googly, he had to fight a one-man 
war, fir.st with* hi.s friends. then 
with the authorities, and finally with 
the public, before he could make 
anyone realise that this was genius. 
But when its originator clean-bowl¬ 
ed Victor Trumper with the very 
first ball he delivered in Australia, 
those who came to laugh remained 
to pray for some more. 

That could occur to you if you 
could originate something as good as 
the googly. Cricket is not static—it 
advances from step to step, and, 
quite likely, some of the great men 
of the past would be in sad case 
against even the best, schoolboy 
bowlers and batsmen displaying to¬ 
day’s—or to-morrow's technique. 

In this introductory chapter, before 
I get down to the grim business of 
cricket analysis. 1 want to empha¬ 
sise and reiterate this note. I want 
you to learn to play cricket for fun, 
and to try to contribute something 
new to it yourself, as well as mop¬ 
ping up the knowledge of myself 
and my contemporaries and precUb- 
cessors. The game to-day. perhaps, 
more than ever in its history, needs 
enterprise and initiative; for dop¬ 
ed pitches, average-worship, finan¬ 
cial considerations, and not least I 
think a spiritual timidity brewed 
out of two wicked and disastrous 
wars have made first-class cricket 
—dull. 

Tf one of my "pupils” can contri¬ 
bute a sparkle to it again, as such 
men as “Ranji,” George Gun, Jes8C«> 
and Trumper did in days of old, 
and Larwood did (despite the brick¬ 
bats!) more recently, than I shall 
not have failed in what is admit¬ 
tedly a high endeavour.— (From the 
Book The Young Cricketer’s Com¬ 
panion bp Learie Constantive), (To 
be coiiHnued) 



Don’t say ink,..say 

Huink 

Poor quality ink ran ruin a good 
pen. So always use Parker Quink. | l^^8 H 
the only ink contsinina Solv^X, I 

to clean your pen as you Mr»(e, 

Made in IntLn hv ^ 

CHirmirr iriniii»iOr'r uarrio. 

I Madras | 

A froduct of O The P.irker Pen Com par v 
— tnakers of the world's most wanted pens 
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iAISIMHA RECCIVING THE SEECIAl ERIZE OM tEHAlF OF 
ABID AU WHO MADS 140 RUNS FROM MAHARANI USHA 
DEVI 


Holkar 

Memorial 

Cricket 


Interesting cricket was witnessed in 
the Ycshwantrao Holkar Memorial 
cricket tournament played for the 
National Defence Fund at the Nehru 
Stadium, Indore, in January State 
Bank of India. Rangnekar^ XI, 
Deodhar's XI and M.YC.C. took 
part in the competition which was 
won by Rangnekar’s XI, led by 
- Vijay Manjrekar. 


THE CA^AIN Of 'AANGNEKAR'S XI 
VIJAY MANIJtEKAR. RETURING tO THE 
RAVILION AFTER MAKING A HUNDRED 
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Dab on SLOAN’S LINIMENT and 

relieve that PAIN 

n<) not rub. Just dub SLOAN’S LINIME.VT nn ilie 
all'crtctl area and relieve that PAIX. For inu.srular 
iiillaminatibii. aclies and stilTuess, sprains aiul strains, 
backaches, stilFnecks, cramps and cold feet— 

relieve that pain ivith 

SLOAN’S LINIMENT 

\VAH.Ni.K-iii.vin;sr.\v i.iMiTi,n, uo.mb.\y 
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fMLl^PAlN 


Allcrnalivdy^ use 
Sloan's Balm. Afiply 
a little and feci the 
soothing ^varlllth 
bring rapid relief. 

























Runs flowed freely from the 
iMits of M.C.C. and New South 
Wales batsmen in the drawn 
match at Sydney prior to the 
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M.C.C. TOUR EXPENSES 
COVERED 

G ate takings at the Fourth Test 
have enabled the M.C.C. to 
cover all tour expenses. Team Ma¬ 
nager, Billy Griffith, said that the 
team was *‘out of the red.*’ 

He added. however, that tour 
gates generally had been disappoint¬ 


ing. especially with the type of cri* 
ekol being played. 

• • • 

HE fiUh Test finished in an in- 
evilable draw at Melbourne 
leaving the series one-all with Aus¬ 
tralia holder, retaining the Ashes 
The last day’s play retained its in¬ 
terest because of a most determin- 
t (1 innings of 307, by 24-year-old R 
M. Cowper o[ Melbourne. In the 
proce^’s, Co\yper topped many re¬ 
cords—Bradman’s 2!)l) not out aga 


inst South Africa in 1931-32, the 
highest ever Test score in Austra¬ 
lia; R. E. Foster’s 287 made in 
S>dney in 1903, the highest score 
made between England and Austra¬ 
lia in Tests in Australia; Bradman's 
270 the highest Test score on the 
Melbourne giound made against 
Allen's Englishmen in 1937. Cowper 
baited for over 727 niinules, faced 
''iMO ball.-., hit twenty 4's and 24 
threes, many of the latter when the 
outfield was heavy from rain. 



THE STRONGEST mm FISHING LINE 


GARWARE NYLONS 

Also serve the fishing 
industry. 


"Garflon" fishing line is 
noted for; 

% Precision and uniformity 
of gauge. 

9High tenacity and 
strength. 

• Longer life. 

0 Rot resistance. 


Manufactured in continu¬ 
ous lengths in various 
gauges. 
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Sales Office : 135, Dr. Annie Besant Road.Worll, Bombay 18. 
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A FASCINATING ART 


**The j:ri*eatest of all tifine/’ was the verdict on W. A. Oldfield, 
the Australian wicket-keeper, by Frank Chester, the most 
famous of the umpires of Oldfield’s day. Here is an account 
of an interview with Oldfield, who was in Madras with an 
Australian schoolboys team last month. 

By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


I N Iho crickotiTJiEi world the name 
of W. A. Oldfield is one to con¬ 
jure with. Th<» Australian was one 
of the f^rcalest—and in the tipinion 
of many critics, the ^»rc?alest—wic¬ 
ket-keepers to adorn the jjame. His 
figures of 90 wickets 59 caught and 
31 stumped - is still a record for 
Anglo-Austr'dinn Tt‘sls; in an era 
of grt'af batsmen h(* aiso stood out 
by his ability with lh(' bat hi.s 
1,1 Hi runs at an av<'raf'(' of 33.35 is 
also a record for a wif'kt l-kecper- 
balsinan in the same series nf Test 
niateh(‘s. 

It was but natural that an ardent 
lover of the game should IV'ol excit¬ 
ed at the prospect of meeting a 
“prince” among wicket-keepers. 
Oldheld WMS in Madras recently 
with a team ef Australian school¬ 
boys. The sln-i i, eompact figure of 
a Clan, surprisingly alert despite his 
70 (»dd years, also proved a genial 
companion for all his greatness. 
Itightly prr>ud of Viis eminence in 
his special field, he wanted to im¬ 
press on tlie readers ()f Sroirr & F’as- 
TiMi: his aehievemcrit and show¬ 
ed two tributi'S which he cherished, 
both appearing as prc'f.iees to Old¬ 
field’s books In the first of these, 
Cardus writes: “It must have been 


a pleasure to get out to him. Most 
wicket-keepers roar to high heaven 
as they smze their opportunities. 
Old/ield did his fell work stealthily 
and c(»urteously. A sudden swoop, 
the flash of a bail in the sun-shine- - 
Hk'ii you saw Oldfield turning to the 
umpire addressing him quietly but 
strielly on a point of order: 'How 
was that?’ Almost a request for in- 
foTination! And to the fallen bats¬ 
man Oldfield scorned to say, “I am 
so sorry, but wliat could I do? Law 
33, you know. Of course it should 
leally be amended. So unpleasant 
to do anything mean behind one’s 
hack. Still, there you are. Bettor 
luck--perhaps—next innings.” The 
olher was from Jack Hobbs, who 
<.)ldficld erntihasised, was a ma.ster 
vvilh fhe bat. Hobbs had said that 
ffldfield wa.s one of fhe greatest wic- 
iret-keepers. “I used to hate the 
sight of him_The odds were al¬ 

ways against the batsman when 
Oldfield appealed, for the simple 
iee:-on that the appeal never went 
up unless Iht' kc*i*pcr himself believ¬ 
ed lhal it would be answered as he 
wanted it to be.... ” 

That was the inlroduetion--though 
a needless one for Oldfield. It was 
three great Australians, Kellcway, 


Cotter and Bardsley, who lived close 
together, all neighbours of the Old¬ 
field family, who were responsible 
for his introduction into cricket. His 
acquaintance with the game started 
when he used to fetch the balls for 
them during practice. Slowly they 
taught him the principles of batting, 
bowling and other facets of the 
game. At school he made a reputa- 
Mon as a batsman and bowler and 
only later on took to wicket-keep¬ 
ing. He became an under-study to 
Carter and took over from him in 
1921. Even as a boy Oldfield realis¬ 
ed the value of phy.sical fitness and 
kept himself up to the mark by re¬ 
gular and consistent practice. 

Oldfield, indeed, must have been 
a perfect athlete in his prime. Of 
him it has been .said that he pos- 
sc.ssed all the “attributes ot a per¬ 
fect wicket-keeper -quickne.ss, con¬ 
centration, model stance, perfect 
balance, quietness.” Even to-day 
he it. springy on his feet and reveal¬ 
ed no creaking joints as he bent 
down jud demonstrated the right 
po.sturc behind the stumps. 

“Wicket-keeping is an art that 
stems from speedy footwork as 
much as batting. And whatever the 
position of the batsman, if the wic 
ket-keeper moves on his feet pro¬ 
perly and is right behind the ball, 
the rest of it will fall in step auto- 
malically.” Thus “Bert” Oldfield 
put the technique in a nutshell. 

“Did you always stand up to such 
bowling?” 

Oldfield’s respon.se to the ques¬ 
tion was immediate: thumbing the 
pages of one of the books written 
by himself, he .showed the picture 
of a stumping he had made in the 
Fourth Test at Melbourne in 1925. 
Oldfield, to be sure, was over the 
stumps to the bowling of Jack 
Uyder and he had flicked off the 
bails as the great Hobbs leaned for¬ 
ward and mis.se(l th(? ball on the 
leg .side. Hobbs was IIkmi on 6fi. 

Greatest Catch 

A cnift.sman with a positional 
sense .so highly developed that he 
could di.spense with acrobatics, Old¬ 
field made hi.s catches and stamp¬ 
ings in the most honoured tradition, 
without .showman.ship. He turned to 
another picture in his book, what he 
called the “/ireatest catch he 
made”, again in dismissing Hobbs 
in the next Test at Sydney. “I was 
off the mark”, the incident is best 
put by Hobb.s himself, “as every 
batsman yearns to be. That was my 
relieved Ih^^ught. I was all wrong. 
Bert Oldfield made some five or six 
yards of ground and going towards 
square-leg like a hare, or a kanga¬ 
roo in the leap, took the ball with 
outstretched hands.” This was in 
^he very first over of J. M. Gre¬ 
gory and as Wisden records, “Old¬ 
field by catching Hobbs wide on the 
Icg'Side greatly influenced the 
course of the match* The inime- 
diate fall of their great batsman af- 



behind the wickets as HAMMOND DRIVES IS OLDFIELD, AUSTRALIA'S GREATEST 
KEEPER OF THE PAST 25 YEARS. THE PICTURE SHOWS HOW HE HAS GONE ON ONE 
KNEE TO TAKE THE HALF-VOLLEY SHOULD THE BATSMAN MISS. THIS IS A PERFECT 
EXAMPLE OF THE BODY CORRECTLY BAUNCED. 
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LEG THEORY- 

A RECONSTRUCTION 

By S. K. GURUNATIIAN 


A S I write, the Test matches being 
played in Australia between Aus¬ 
tralia and England have been free 
from LOiilroversics like excessive 
bouncers, intimidatory bowling and 
chucking. It is all to the good ol Test 
cricket. May be sanity has at last 
dawned and the two teams, time- 
honoured rivals in the sun, have play¬ 
ed the matches on a plane of enjoy¬ 
ment rather than in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and belligerency and looked 
upon each occasion as another oppor¬ 
tunity of testing each other'.s skill at 
this beautiful game. Or it was per¬ 
haps due to the fad that neither side 
had in its ranks a bowler whose ac¬ 
tion was doubtful or one who could 
bounce the ball menacingly with con¬ 
sistency. 

It is now a little over three decades 
iince the first of all bowling contro¬ 
versies began to show its ugly head 
in Tests. Douglas Jardinc, the Eng¬ 
land Captain, ably aided and abetted 
by that truly wonderful fast bowler 
Harold Lrirwoofl set ihe ball rolling 
us it wore for the “Botly-Liiie Coiitni- 
versy”, during the series in Australia 
in inS2-33. Jardine asked Lar¬ 
wood to direct his attack to 
the log stump and set a close field on 
the leg.sido. Being fast and accurate 
L.ajwood prov(*d liighly successful 
Jardine called tins method of attack 
as fast leg theory and justified it on 
the grounds of being fair and strictly 
within tlie laws of the game’. Woodfull, 
the rival captani, called it body line 
and quo.stioned its .spirit. The contro- 
ver.sy ru'arly spoilt the good relations 
between the two eountries. 

An Anathema ! 

Perhaps Jardine would not have hit 
upon this plan of attack but for a 
young batsman called Donald Brad- 
pian in the Au.stralian side, 'fo the 
English bowlers Bradman had become 
an anathema from his .second appear¬ 
ance again.st England in the 1928 se¬ 


ries in Australia. Jardine was a m. nr 
ber of that M.C.C. team uniier Pi icy 
Chapman and so was a witness to tlie 
rise of Bradman to fame. Two years 
laU?r, in 1930, during his first visn to 
England Bradman struck ai th(.‘ Eng¬ 
lish bowler.s right and left from the 
first match he played at Worcester 
where he started the season by .ccor- 
ing a double hundred and he ended 
it in a blaze of glory aggregating 
2960 runs. In Test matches he was in 
devastating form making phenomenal 
scores of 334 (Leeds), 254 (I<ord’s). 
232 (the Oval), 131 (Nolhnghami, 
Bradman was only 22 I hen. 

It was such a genius thal Jardmi' 
had to conquer if lie were to regain 
the Ashers during the next tour in 
Au'dralia in 1032-33. It was no mean 
task as his experience as England’s 
captain was only one Test match and 
that against India in tlie summer t)f 
that sea.son. No doubt Jardine laid liis 
plans on tlu- ship bound for Austra- 
1m. It appears ho frequent ly looked 
i'lto the various stioke charts ol 
Bradman’s many long inning;, prepar¬ 
ed by the act^ scorer and baggagi 
master Bill Eerguson. But in the main 
wiial mu.sl have dominated his think¬ 
ing was perhaps the clo.se }egfield thal 
C. K. Nayudu, India’s captain, set to 
England’s opening batsmem, Sutcliffe 
and Holmes, on that June morning at 
Lord’s with Nissar and Arnar Singh 
tearing aw'ay with their pace and 
swing. This is my theory. I shall here 
ref(*r to the chat I had with Jardint' 
during my travel with the Indian teain 
in 1952. 

It was at the dinner party whi 1'. 


India's capiam JIa/are gave to Eng¬ 
land’s captains. Almost all England 
captains from I,cve.soii-Gower and 
‘Plum’ Warner to Len Hutton were 
theie. It was the bright idea of Mr. 
Pankaj Gupta, ih(‘ Indian team’s 
manager. I f<‘ll into a Jong con¬ 
versation with Jardine a.s I hap¬ 
pened to be the only one in 
that party, who had seen him 
play in India. When the subject came 
to captaincy, Jardine brightened up 
and observed “You know t ven i ap- 
taincy rciiuires praitu'c Nayiiuu was 
a g.rcat (..plum. J saw for the first 
imiv’ tliret held .men placed al hand 
shake dislance on the leg .‘ule when 
l\l^sar and Amar Singh linwled. I 
could never forget it,” 

Jardine as we all know vva.s a keen 
slmU'iit ol the game an<l obviously 
look iioliec'’ of (‘veiything th.it liap- 
i)t ned on the lielil. in Uu ion!e\l of 
his plai*ing of tlu' held for lu fast 
bowh'rs e.spt'eially for L:ir^\ood his 
rcMnark to me i.s n ost sigmheant. It 
is now history how magnilicently 
Ni.ssar ami Amar Singh bowie ! in the 
lii.sl of all Test matches between Eng¬ 
land and India and how Jardiiu' Ivim- 
self came to th(‘ roseue of his team 
with a .solid knoek ot 79 after Eng- 
J.Mid liail lost three wickets foi 19 
runs. Fast k'g theory howling, indv^ed 
was born on that June day at Lord’s 
and grew to manhood within the 
ne xt six months in Au dralia. C. K. 
Nayudu cemceived it though it was 
left to Jardine t«> use it with great 
('fTeet in his que.st for the Ashes, As 
I said it is only my tlieory. I may be 
wrong. 


Woodfull or D. G. Btadman, held the 
.same vision and general conduct of 
a match that. Collins had. He was 
an inspiration to the sirJi^ .and every 
pl.nver y>rf>filed fjom his leader¬ 
ship.” 

Asketl about the menace of chuc^ 
king, Oldfield said that many young 
bowlers wlu) were judged by the 
umpires as violating the law, bowl- 
I'd unfair deliv<*ries largely because 
of their desire to bowl faster than 
they wen* capable of. This could be 
clieeked and eliminated by wise 
coaching and the bowler’s persever 
cnce in remedying his own defect. 

Before the chat ended, Oldfield 
paid a iribule tf) Amarnath, Hazaro 
and Maiikad, whom he had seen 
with the Indian team to Australia in 
1947-48, as outstanding individual 
players. “I was very friendly with 
the team and had entertained them 
at my home in Killara in Sydney, 

So it was a pleasure to come to this 
great country, especially with 14 '. 
vouT-g boys, wjio havfe improved be* 


fected the whole of the England 
team.’* 

But Oldfield was no mere techni¬ 
cian on the field. That he was a 
thinker as well was seen when he 
turned his talk to keeping for slow 
bowling. He agreed that to keep 
wickets to spinners was a more dif¬ 
ficult, but fascinating, job. “All 
keepers”, he said, “should study in 
great detail the spin bowlers of the 
side, whether left- arm leg-break or 
right-arm slow leg-break. The keep¬ 
er should know as soon as the ball 
leaves the bowler’s hand just what 
spin has been applied and smartly 
move into position, awaiting the 
error of the batsman, to bring about 
a stumping or a catch. The co-ope¬ 
ration between keeper and bowler 
is paramount if either or both are 
to ascend the ladder of success. 
This is the most fascinating feature 
of wicket-keeping. I feel that by 
making friends with A. A. Mailey, 
I was able to discuss with him the 
, manner in which the ball left his 

" wrist action- This intimate 

. 


gave ronfidonce to brilh keeper and 
howler and brought surces.^ to 
both.” 

Unnecessary Appeals 

The gentleman w!cket-k(‘oper, 
whose slumping technique w'a.s t»n(*e 
likened to an operation under anae.s- 
thesia, was firm that unnecessary 
appeals by the wicket-keeper were 
a waste of time. But when he wa.s 
satisfied the ball was in line with 
the stumps or that he had made a 
catch, he should appeal “with great 
confidence, to import his honest in¬ 
tention to the umpire.” 

A stickler for first principles, Old¬ 
field stressed loyalty to one’s cap¬ 
tain as being the greatest service 
to the side. In a nostalgic mood he 
.said, “My former captains W. W. 
Armstrong, from 1920 to 1921, and 
H. L. Collins, from 1921 to 1026, 
w^erc psychologists and they always 
got the best out of each player. 
Collins was the greatest tactician 
I have played with. He would plan 
hours ahead ta tl^ 




C ricket is a game which has no 
equal for dramatic changes of 
fortune. The semi-final of the Ranji 
Trophy cricket champi'^nship bet¬ 
ween Mysore and Rajasthan played 
at Bangalore from February 5 to 8 
was marked by such changes, each 
side experiencing an ebb and (low 
in fortunes, and climaxing in a thrill¬ 
ing one-wicket for the latter. 

Mysore first built up a comfortable 
total of runs but Rajasthan, pro¬ 
fiting by dropped catches, replied 
with 458 runs. But the latter could 
not sit pretty on this advantage. My¬ 
sore- after hitting up a quick li43 
, runs for seven wickets, timed a dc- 
Claration so nicely, leaving Rajasthan 
180 minutes batting on the final day 
to score 183 runs lor a win. and. at 
\ the same time giving lor its own 

bowlers to utilise a turning wicket. A 
pulsating afteinoon's cricket result¬ 
ed, which all tho.se privileged to 
witne.ss would talk aboul for years 
to conc'. 

The match was a groat personal 
triumph for V. 1.. Manjrekar. who 
bore the Hajasthan batting on his 
broad shoulders and played the lead¬ 
ing role in budding up it.s .score and 
for E. A. S. Prasanna, who single- 
handed, as it were, carried the attack 


cover stood out. When Poddar was happened from then on is best re- < 
out, Hanumant Singh’s score was 53 produced from the notes as one jot*, 
and he added 47 more to his s<^-ore ted down the exciting incidents, 
with Manjrekar. Total 11, time 2.04: Durrani facing . 

Manjrekar's entry increased the Prasanna’s first over attempted to 
pressure on the Mysore bowling. In back-force a ball, which went ’off 
touch right from the start, he got bat’s edge and hit the stumps. He 
his 50 only in an hour's time with walked back, head bent in disappoint- 
.seven fours and a cracking six oil ment. Poddar entered briskly and 
Prasanna over mid-wicket. By stumps should have gone back immediately 
87 more runs were added to Rajas- but his snick went between wicket- 
than s score in 75 minuto.s to make it keeper and fir.st .slip. 

203 for three. Mysore, however, got a In his fir.st over Chandra.sekhar 
quick breakthrough on the tfiird dismi.ssed R, N. Rungta. The bat.sman 
morning, Prasanna dismi.ssing Jlanu- had not recovered from a mis-hit 
mant Singh for 82 runs. Jlanumant whi«'*h almost resulted in a catch at 
hit one six and ten lours. But Mysore p(nnt before he popped up a defen- 
Irittered away the start giving two slvr shot and Nagabushun standing 

Ranji Trophy 

RAJASTHAN'S 

DRAMATIC 

VICTORY 


into the Rajasthan camp on the final 
day and all but won the match for 
Mysore. Manjrekar scored 175 runs 
while Prasanna twok seven wickets, 
and, with five ir', the first innings, 
had a total ol 12 tor the match. 

MyMn‘i'’.s first mnings of 357 runs 
concluded lour minutes belore lunch 
on the seconil day. Except m the Ifil 
minutes of play after tea on the fir.st 
day, its batsmen kept up a fin(‘ run- 
a-minute rail*. P. R. Ashokanand, 
who scored 72 runs, was in sparkling 
form and hit the ball all round the 
wdeket. But it was his lovely drives 
through extra-cover that one would 
particularly retain in memory. He hit 
thirteen fours. K. K. Kajagopal, nor¬ 
mally a dashing batsman, scored .07. 
Though marred by two chances al 21 
this was an invaluable knock for his 
side though not pleasing to the eye. 
Earlier, B. K Kunderan, his opening 
partner, scored a lla.shy 48 runs with 
nine fours. Eater in the inning.s, Na- 
jam llu.ssain .scored 38 atid Y.B. Patel 
50, with eight foiir.s, almost all of 
them being pulls to mid-wicket. K 
H. Nagabijshan. the Univcr.sily .^tar, 
who made his debut in the champion¬ 
ship, came al a ticklish period, in the 
final 30 minutes and failed. But he 
proved himself in Mysore’s second 
innings on the final day. Of that later 
on. 

C. G. Joshi for Rajasthan liowled 
his leg-spinners challenging!y and 
gained lour wickets; Durrani, who 
dismissed Kunderan, with a lively 
ball, got two: G. R. Sunderram, the 
opening bowler, with his steady 
Length and dircetiim, also got two. 

Rajasthan lost two wickets for 28 
Puns but P. C. Poddar and llanu- 
fnant Singh added 88 runs for the 
Sird wicket. Poddar, who drove the 
through cover exquisitey, scored 
and then fell to Chandrasekhar, 
ing up a catch to Najam Hus- 
short-leg. Hanumant Singh 
his initial reserve with a 
‘ glturious strokes, of which 


“lives” to P. Sharma at no score and 
one and the fifth wicket stand put 
on 1,36 runs. Manjrekar was more 
commanding than on the previous 
evening and almost hit up a centurs 
before lunch - he scored 94 run.s. 
Only at 148 ho gave a real chance oil 
Chandra.sekhar to Subramanyam al 
.slip, survived it and went on to .score 
175 juns. Sharma, also surviving an¬ 
other chance, hit up 44. Manjrei.ar's 
score contained one six, twenty-two 
fours and a five. After these two 
bat.'unen fell Mysore had a slight 
edge but once iigain another dropped 
catch. Jo.shi being the lucky batsman, 
enabled Rajasthan to prosper. Raj 


By OUR CORRKSPONDENTS 


Singh, the captain, then jdayed the 
main role to take his team to 4.58 
run.-^, a lead of 61 runs He was not 
out with 44. Prasanna, who bagged 
five wickets, and Chandrasekhar 
bowled extremely well in spile of 
poor catching sujiport. 

Subramanyam, w'hose captaincy, 
wa.s mere routine till this time, woke 
up and gave new direction to the 
match. After hitting up 243 runs in 
only 210 minutes for the los.s of .se¬ 
ven batsmen he declared leaving 
Rajasthan 180 minutes batting and 
18.3 runs to make for a win. In My¬ 
sore’s second inning.s Nagabushan 
was unbeaten with 64 runs. He re¬ 
vealed the right temperament and 
fine strokes all round and hit eight 
lours; ho should show more alert¬ 
ness in his running between the 
wickets. 

After Subramanyam’s well-timed 
declaration the match took new shape 
and became worthy of the occasion. 
Two overs with the new ball mi 
toamanyam Prasaiitta . 


at t)at s edge snapped up the catch, 
Ihe lime 2.16, total 17. Hanumant 
Singh Joined Poddar and the two 
together added 53 in .57 minutes- of 
which 40 wei'c in tours. Hanumant 
Singh batlect perfectly and Poddar 
with fine concentration. Mysore’s 
hope;, recoding? 

At 2-5.5, with the .score at 61 (’han- 
<lra.sf.khar made a move whii’h brou¬ 
ght about Hanumant Singhs dismis¬ 
sal immediately: he changed to round 
Ihe wicket and pushed the ball thro¬ 
ugh straight. Hanumant played for¬ 
ward and snicked the ball straight 
into Kundcran’s hands. One remem- 
beieu he fell the same wav in the 
fir.st inn.ings to Pra.sanna. 

Mysore in the picture again. K. M 
Rungta came in and at once hit 
Prasanna high to the long-on boun- 
(far^y. Prasanna adju.ded his field 
and tossed the ball up and Rungta 
hit again to Kamath, fielding 
as substitute, at mid-wicket but the 
fieldsman floored an easy catch Thi.s 
became a turning point agaimsl Mysore 
tor ni the 20 minuto.s remaining 
Rungta made some invaluable runs 
But luckily for My.sore, in the last 
over before tea. Poddar lap.sod in con¬ 
centration, went for a hook and snick¬ 
ed a catch to short-leg off Prasanna, 
The score v/a.s 85 for four. 

Rajasthan meant to gid. the 98 runs 
for a win In the 90 minutes reinain- 
mg. As Rungta and Manjrekar hit 
four.s and ran quick singles, the 100 
came in only 97 minutes. Then Rungta 
pulled Prasanna high over mid-wic¬ 
ket for a six and regret over Kamath’s 
I:ip.c;e became more vociferous. In a 
trice, ^is gave away to a big shout , 
when Rungta swung at the next ball 
and was bowled. But he had made 85 
runs by then and put Rajasthan ahead, 
ot the clock. Time 3-45,^ (iCoxe IM, 
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fdr a four and foUowed with a six over 
mid-wicket» Subramanyam took over 
from Chandrasekhar and almost bowl¬ 
ed Sharma with a shooter. Prasanna 
was labouring hard and at 4.05* exact¬ 
ly an hour to go for stumps, he claim¬ 
ed Sharma's wicket, having him 
caught neatly by Kamath at short-leg. 
Score: 133 for 6. 

Five runs and 13 minutes later Pra¬ 
sanna dismissed Manjrekar in identi¬ 
cal style, Subramanyam bringing off 
the catch. The crowd suddenly gave 
new voice, sensing triumph within 
their team’s grasp. Chattering excited¬ 
ly they hung on the outcome of 
every ball. Joshi walked in in his 
usual brisk manner and pulled the 
first ball from Prasanna impudently 
for a four. A run later he was walk¬ 
ing back, out in the same manner as 
Manjrekar. It was 4-24 and the score 
at 151. 

Bhatnagar joined skipper Raj Singh 
and in 12 minuets 15 more runs were 
added. It would have been four more 
but for a brilliant stop by Nagabu- 
shan. At 166, Bhatnagar went fox a 
big hit and was bowled by Prasanna. 
^nd when Sunderram, the last man, 
came in the crowd were ragged with 
excitement. They rose to their feet as 
a ball from Chandrasekhar hit the pads 
and there was an appeal This was 
negatived. Sunderram made some 
quick runs. At the other end Raj 
Singh swung at a ball from Prasanna, 
missed and Kunderan whipped off the 
bails and appealed But the umpire 
turned it down Chandrasekhar drew 
applause by a brilliant bit of fielding, 
which cut off a four to Raj Singh. The 
score crept on by a couple of singles 
to 179; tnen Rai Singh drove Pra¬ 
sanna over his head, Chandrasekhar 
made a vain attempt to take the catch 
and the ball sped to the ropes. Rajas¬ 
than had won, and when this was con - 
finned by the scorers, Raj Singh broke 
loose and hugged his partner, and, 
other Rajasthan players surrounded 
their skipper and showered congratu¬ 
lations. The clock showed 4-50 p.m. 
there were still 15 minutes to go. 

The scores Mysore 397 (K. R. Raja- 
gopal 97, P. R. Ashokanand 72, B. K 
Kunderan 48, Najam Hussain 38, Y. B 
Patel 50, C. G. Joshi four for 131) and 
243 for seven decl (K. R. Rajagopal 
28, P. R. Ashokanand 46, K. H. Naga- 
bushan 64 not out, C. G. Joshi four 
for 63) lost to Rajasthan 458 (P. C 
Poddar 51, Hanumant Singh 82, V. L. 
Manjrekar 175, P. Sharma 44. Raj 
Singh 44 not out, E A. S. Prasanna 
five for 162) and 183 for nine (P. C. 
Poddar 25, Hanumant Singh 32, K. M. 
Rungta 35, C. A. S. Prasanna seven 
for 92). 

• • • 

Bombay Enters Final 

B ombay, the reigning champion, 
scored a deserving nine-wicket vic¬ 
tory over Bengal in the semi-final of 
the Ilanji Trophy cricket champion¬ 
ship at the Braboume Stadium 
Bombay. Bombay's entry into the 
nnsd is the 18th in the 32-year-old 
history of the tournament. The home 
. team« champion for the last 7 years 
A In a row, has bagged the coveted 


ture of the match was the superb 
bowling of the Calcutta collegian. 
Subrato Guha. He bowled with zest 
and determination and had the sea- 
sonea players of Bombay in difficul¬ 
ties. He swung the ball well and was 
quite nippy. If only he had similar 
support at the other end, the story 
would have been a different one 
Fittingly enough, he returned the 
best figures of 26 overs, 5 maidens. 
59 runs and 9 wickets Bombay s Otsi 
innings total of 254 runs incidentally 
was the lowest in the series; against 
Bengal. 

Put in to bat first the visitors 
could not press home the advantage 
They were all out for a paltry 109 
runs Veteran Pankaj Roy should 
have opened the innings instead of 
coming in at the fall of the first 
wickec He was the top scorer of his 
side with 24 runs in the first innings 
Though the home team’s attack was 
not piercing, it was the splendid 
catching by left-hander Ajit Wade- 
kar which changed the complexion of 
the game His dismissal of Goswami 
and Ambar Roy off Nadkarni and 
leg-spinner Lele respectively gave 
the home team complete dominance 
Nadkarni and Lele raptured four and 
three wickets for 10 and 53 runs res¬ 
pectively. 

Bombay’s reply m its first knock 
was not an encouraging one it lost 
five wickets for 84 runs S Guha 
delivercxl the first blow when in his 
third over he had opener Dilip Sar- 
desai leg before wicket The bats¬ 
man had scored only seven runs 
Vasu Paranjpe, Bombay’s finest all- 
rounder who came in next, did not 
stay at the wicket for long He edged 
a faster one and wicket-keeper Jee- 
jeebhoy made no mistake Guha was 
again seen to advantage when he 
came in for the second spell in the 
closing stages of the first day He 


claimed the wickets of skipper Nad- 
kami and Bond re Resuming its 
overnight score at 84 for five wickets 
the home team was all out for 254 
runs on the sec'ond day Opener Sud- 
hakar Aabikan and Shared Diwad- 
kar put in 11.1 runs for the seventh 
wicket Incidentally this was a re¬ 
cord Adhikaxi was neatly held in 
the slips by P Rov off Guha when 
he operated with the second ball 
Adhikari had twelve fours in his 
score Diwadkar, who remained un¬ 
beaten with 88 completed his thou¬ 
sandth run in the national cham¬ 
pionship 

The visitors, in their second knock, 
started disastrous!:^ They lost open¬ 
ers T Roy and D Mukherjee for 
only five runs on the board Both 
Ambar Roy and Pankaj Roy would 
havf: been bark in the pavilion had 
nut Wadekar and Hardikar floored 
eas'» chances The nephew—uncle 
combination raised the score from 
five for two to 68 before Ambar Roy 
was bowled by I^ele for 38 On the 
third day the visitors were in for re¬ 
verses early in the game They lost 
Pankaj Roy when he lifted Diwad¬ 
kar to the mid-wicket where Paranj¬ 
pe held a neat catch Roy scored 68 
runs Then Chum Goswami and S 
Guha ran themselves out hastily. 
Shyam Sunder Mitra, though he 
scored 80 runs and was the top sco¬ 
rer. was responsible for these two 
run-outs The seventh wicket part¬ 
nership between schoolboy Aloke 
Maiumdar and Mitra realised 72 
runs At close of play the home team 
needed 67 runs with all its wickets 
on hand for a victory It wiped out 
the arrears and coasted home to an 
easy victory 30 minutes before lunch 
on the last day for the loss of Adhi- 
kari's wicket Adhikari scored 38 
runs Sardcsai and Paranjpe remain¬ 
ed unbeaten with 50 and 14 runs 
resoectively 
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two Calcutta 
and Eastern. And, the lucky winner^ 
were Northern Railway and l.C.F. 
(Perambur)'. 

The HlirMifftit 

The Northern Railway-South-East¬ 
ern Railway clash was undoubtedly 
the highlight of the tournament. The 
teams waged a battle royal, one of 
the finest in recent years. The mi¬ 
nutes ticked into hours and at the 
end of 320 minutes of play there 
was still no decision. In their last 


THE CAPTAIN OF WE NOETHERN RAIL- 
WAY TEAM. HARBINDER SINGH. RE¬ 
CEIVING THE INTER-RAItWAY HOCKEY 
TROPHY FROM MRS. KRIPAl SINGH. 


meeting they played almost non¬ 
stop hockey for 130 minutes! The 
T.C.F.-Eastern match was almost as 
long, they being together for 125 
minutes on their final meeting, with 
the scoreshect blank throughout. 

The 320 minutes were stretchetl 
over three days. Northern Railway 
should hav? draped up the match 
on the first day when its attack 
gave it an overwhelming superiori¬ 
ty. But it was thwarted by the bril- 



South Eastern; •' 


rpHE Indian Railways, which has 
A on its books almost 1,250,000 
employees, has over the years 
made considerable contributions to 
Indian sport. The roll call of Rail 
way champions reads like an In 
dian sporting Who’s Who! 

It is in the field of hockey that 
Railwaymen stick out their che.sl. 
Rightly so, for the Railways has a 
record second to none in the game. 
And, when mentioning the names of 
stars of yester-year and to-day it is 
impossible not to have Railwaymen 
very near the top of the list. 

Down through the years, Indian 
Olympic teams have had brilliant 
Railwaymen in key positions—Pen- 
niger, Allen, Hammond, Rucque, Rex 
Norris, Cullen, Tapsell, Carr, Mi- 
chie, Gallibardy, Kishen Lai, Bal- 
kishan Singh, J. Antic, Erman, Jo- 
ginder Singh. Rajinder Singh. Pri- 
thipal Singh, Harbinder Singh and 
Mohinder Lai. The Olympic gold 
medal returned home in 1964. The 
man who made this possible was a 
Railwayman—Mohinder Lai. He sco¬ 
red the match-winner. 

Brilliant Record 

At home the Railw'ays has a bril¬ 
liant record in the National Cham¬ 
pionships—winner in 1930, 1957, 1958, 
1959, 1961, 1963 and 1964. It may 
Win again at Poona for the Railway 
side is a well-balanced one, with no 
visible weakness. It will have a 
fast attack, supported by a hard- 
. working middle trio and a rock-like 
defence. 

: All of this was very apparent 
:^hen for the first time Calcutta stag- 
led the Inter-Railway tournament in 
^.:ilahu|Ty*February. Out of a dog- 
tournament Northern 


NORTHERN 



TRIUMPH! 


Railway emerged winner, with a 4-2 
victory over Integral Coach Factory 
fPerambur) in the final. 

The response from Calcutta 
crowds to the feast of good hockey 
was not at all bad. However smooth¬ 
ly run the tournament was one fac¬ 
tor jarred. 

With VIPs waiting in the wings 
for the final day, the organisers 


By HUGH SWEENEY 


forced a decision in the drawn semi¬ 
finals by the spin of a coin. This was 
not at all necessary because the < 
tournament, an organisational af¬ 
fair, could easily have been stret¬ 
ched beyond the scheduled days. 

Ironically, the teama that suffer-: 
ed in calli^ be|fds : otr tails, we^ 


liance of the South Eastern captain. 
J. Brown. 

An unorthodox goalkeeper. Brown 
was magnificently courageous in 
foiling the Northern attack. Daring¬ 
ly, he flung himself at the feet of 
onrushing forwards to sweep the 
ball clear. He alone made it possi¬ 
ble for South Eastern to carry the 
battle to the next meeting. 

Hard-hitting Baeks 

In its other encounters South Eaa* 
tern played better in that it was 
not territorially overrun, with its 
Olympic star, Joginder Singh, keep¬ 
ing the attack moving smoothly. 
But out of it all the defenders came 
out on top with only two goals be¬ 
ing scored in 320 minutes of hockey! . 

In this respect must be mentioiiad 
^e hard-hitting. hard^tadUtag South 
Eastern full-back ^ coiY^bini^^ 
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TM6 INTEGRAL COACH FACTORY, 
RUNNER-UP IN THE TOURNAMENT. 




NORTHERN 

RAILWAY’S 

TRIUMPH 

NORTHERN RAILWAY'S STAR FOR¬ 
WARD HARBINDER SINGH FLICKS 
THE BALL PAST A DEFENDER BE¬ 
FORE THE LAHER COULD TACKLE 
HIM 
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G. D SINGH, $ E. RAILWAY'S 
CENTRE-FORWARD, MAKES A 
VALIANT ATTEMPT TO PUSH THE 
BALL AROUND NORTHERN RAIL. 
WAY'S GOAL KEEPER P. DOORA 
(ALSO ON THE GROUND) AND 
ULTIMATELY SUCEEDS IN FINDING 
THE TARGET 








A MELEE BEFORE THE S. E 
RLY'S GOAL FOLLOWING A 
FINE SAVE BY GOAL-KEE- 
PER G BROWN (CRAW¬ 
LING ON THE GROUND) 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY’S 
TRIUMPH 

Continued from page 22 

Arthur Hyde and Dal^t Singh. Their 
opposite numbers, A. N. Gentle and 
Mukhbain Singh, were in no way 
inferior. I was considerably imp¬ 
ressed by Mukhbain Singh. WcH- 
built, Mukhbain, with a smooth hit¬ 
ting action, has the qualities—posi¬ 
tional sense, anticipation and clean 
forceful tackling—to develop into a 
great back in the tradition of Fri¬ 
th ipal Singh. Look out for Mukhbain 
Singh! 


Of course, there was Mohinder 
Lai in the Northern half-back line. 
Undoubtedly, an artist with wonder¬ 
ful positional sen.se, brilliant stick- 
work and the tremendous ability to 
find his man with the right pass. 

In attack, Northern w^as well ser¬ 
ved by centre-forward Harbinder 
Singh, inside-left Inder Singh and 
outside-left Sunder Singh. Inder 
was a remarkably hard-working 
forward, with wristy stickwork. At 
times, however, he was inclined to 
hang on to the ball too long. Once 
he gets rid of this trait he will take 
his place among the greats. On the 



left flank was Sunder. Tricky and 
fast, Sunder is a man to watch in 
the near future, particularly as he 
has a deft reverse flick not seen 
for years 

Altogether it was a tournament 
well worth watching, made slight¬ 
ly more memorable by the gallant 
fight-back by I.C.F. (Perambur) in 
the final Down 0-4, it came back 
lightning fast in the second half, 
scoring twice, but. courageous 
though it wps, the odds were, too, 
much against it and at the end the 
be.st team—Northern Railway—won 
I he trophy. 



Of course Itls bribery! 


Packing me off to school. Packing 
my bag with crummy books. Only 
delicious Nutrine Sweets and 
Toffees make going to school 
worth while. 


Nutrine Sweets and Toffees are so yum-yum 
delightful. Daddy says they’re just dandy 
for energy. Ask your Daddy to bring you 
Nutrine Sweets and Toffees. 
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Though not as spectacular in achievements as in previous years, the 
18 th National weightlifting championships at Bangalore served to bring 
out once again Railways’ unchallenged position as the team with the top 
lifters in the country for the past ten years. 
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T he XVin National weightlifting 
championships and the XVI 
“Bharat Sree” Best Physique com¬ 
petition were held at the Sir Put- 
tarina Chetty Town Hall, Bangalore, 
from Jan.'19 to 23. The fact that dur¬ 
ing the entire four-day programme 
of daily morning and evening ses¬ 
sions. only three National records 
were set up told its own tale. Nei¬ 
ther Mohan Lai Ghosh, who was 
expected to .touch World record 
weights, nor Balbir Singh, who was 
to break the 300 lb. barrier, came 
anywhere near these achievements. 
But for the stiff fight put up in some 
of the classes, the competition 
would have been a boring affair. 
The Mysore State Weight-lifters’ 
Association, .who ho doubt put in its 
best in the organisation of the meet, 
had un-understandably neglected 
publicity which resulted in the lifters 


By T, V. HARIHAB 
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and the Best Physique competitors 
performing before empty galleries 
almost all the days. 

Sixty-eight strength athletes and 
over 40 body builders representing 
13 member associations had entered 
the fr£o^ and here is a class by class 
account of the proceedings. 

Among the nine flyweights were 
the defending champion, S. John * 
Gabriel (Railways) and a former 
mV champion, Huidrom Priyabrata 
(Services), who had in 1963 at 
» Cuttack prevented Gabriel from 
retaining the flyweight title which 
he had won for the first time in 
1962. Again. on this occasion, 
the calm and cool Gabriel and flry 
and ferocious Singh were concerned 
in a neck to neck race. After the i 
Press. Gabriel was leading by 2.5 
kg., but in the snatch, Sngh not 
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only made up the lead but alao 
went ahead by 2 6 kg Huidrom 
atarted 100 kg for the }erk and 
made it, Gabriel failed at 102 5 kg 
Again another success for Singh at 
105 kg and Gabriel taking 107 5 
kg made no mistake Singh attem¬ 
pted 110 kg for the last try but it 
was beyond him This decided the 
title m favour of Gabriel as he was 
the lighter of the two and both had 
then totalled 270 kg For his last 
attempt Gabriel lifted 110 kg easily 
and thus became the flyweight 
champion for three years in a row 
defeatmg Singh by the same mar- 


lights For the third attempt he had 
called for the correct and safe 
weight of 115 kg The announcer 
instead of calling him, announced 
117 5 kg for Paul, which Paul took 
It was the duty of the Punjab team 
Managei to have drawn the atten 
tion of the Refeiee, then and there, 
that his own liftei had to take 115 
kg and hence Paul might not be 
allowed to try 117 5 kg Only after 
Paul successfully performed his lift 
with 117 5 kg the Punjab Managci 
realised the position He ran up to 
the announcer who obviously was 
not conver:»an1 with the primary 


n 

the world records, by winning th# 
feathei weight easily he established 
his position as India’s best lifter 
now Both his total of 345 kg. and 
press of 108 kg were new National 
marks improving the previous flgU» 
les of 340 kg and 107 5 kg respec¬ 
tively standing in the name of L K. 
Das His score of 681 64 points ac* 
cording to Hoffman’s foimula was 
the highest an> Indian had touched 
so fai Perhaps his efforts to reduce 
to the featherweight must hav# 
chipped off a portion of his training 
poundages but even so his form on 
the pi ess left much to be desired. 



gin of 2 5 kg with which the latter 
had bea'ten him at Cuttack Gabriel’s 
total of 272 5 kg equalled the Nati¬ 
onal record standing in his own 
name K Burman and T. Dutta 
were the unfortunate lifters, who 
failed to hold even a single snatch 
due to the extra spring m the Rus¬ 
sian barbell used for the first time 
in this competition 

Poor Ram Lok of Punjab was pre¬ 
vented from bimging glory to his 
State by the sheer inattantiveness 
of hia team.Manager Lifting in the 
bantamweight. Ram Lok was lead- 
ing after the press and snatch by 
5 kg. over the reipiing champion, 
Nullwalla, and the lucky winner of 
this year, Nil Krishna Paul, both 
of Railways. Ram Lok, who was 
the lightest of the three, started 
107.5 kg. for his fttst jerk and made 
It. Paid and Nullwalla succeeded 
irtlh IM ta. and uis Ig. respecU- 



rule in weightlifting that once a par¬ 
ticular weight is attempted it can 
never be reduced To the amaze 
ment of the audience tne announcer 
asked the loaders to reduce the 
weight to 115 kg and called Ram 
Lok to tiy It In the uproar that 
followed the Jury intervened and 
rightly decided that Ram Lok 
should try 117 5 kg thus penalising 
him for his own and the team Ma¬ 
nager’s negligence But, shockingly 
enough, the announcer was allowed 
to continue' Ram Lok cleaned 117 5 
kg and jerked it too, bat, alas, he 
could not hold the weight over head 
Thus Punjab and Ram Lok lost 
their first-ever victory at the Nati¬ 
onal weightlifting championships 
since partition Nullwalla tried 117 5 
kg. and 120 kg , but only to fail 
Paul, the fortunate winner, then took 
120 kg and made a fine lift to 
bag the crown. 




NEW SANTAM-WEIOHT CHAMPION NIL 
KRISHNA RAUL (RAILWAYS) HE TOTAL* 
LED ms KO 


As foi other lifts, there was not the 
required confidence in evidence to 
definitely say that he could go up 
to a particular weight All this could 
come only by Ghosh’s undergoing 
expert coaching Besides he must 
be made to compete with his near<^ 
equals as often as possible. Arun 
Kumar Das (Railways), four times 
bantamweight champion and the ^ 
featherweight winner last year, was 
runner-up this year to Ghosh with 
a total of 315 kg He was the only 
other lifter of .the present meet to 
have set up a National record* 
which was for the snatch at 1074 
kg. erasing from the record books 
another mark of L. K. Das. Anm t 
Kumar's forte has been the snatelh \ 




bas been the snatch \ 
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jerk he got two good lifts and the 
third attempt he cleaned* came 
up, jerked and just failed to hold 
the weight. For the first time Das 
appeared rather shaky, but his long 
experience and seasoning stood him 
in good stead. For his second at¬ 
tempt he jerked the required weight 
of 135 kg. equalling his own record ' 
to make sure of the title. For the 
third try, he took 140 kg. which 
proved too much. R. M. Kumar 
(Railways) was third with a total 
of 330 kg. 

Narayan Arjun Rao (Railways) 
did not turn up to defend his mid¬ 
dleweight title and the opportunity « 
was seized by Shyam Lai Salwan 
(Services) who completed a total of 
362.5 kg., 2.5 kg. more than what 
Rao had done to win the titje last 
year. It should be mentioned that 
Salwan, who is a Corporal in the 
Air Force, executed his lifts with 
ease and elegant style. Actually he 




THE "COUNTir*S UST DTTIt'' miE 
WAS lESTOWED ON MOHAN lAl 
OHOSH (SEEVICES). HE SET UP NEW 
PEESS AND TOTAl EECOEOS OP 108 
K®. AND 345 KO. IN THE PEATHEE- 
WEICHT. ClASS. 
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RAM iOK or PUNJAS WHO lOSr THE 
BANrAMWCIOHT CROWN BY 2 5 KG 




NATIONAL WEIGHTLIFTING 


Continued from previous pa^e 

and the record lift that he executed 
was the loveliest one of the meet. 
S. Balakrishnan (Madras) totalling 
300 kg. took the minor place. 

At long last Lakshmi Kant Das 
(Railways) got an opponent to ex¬ 
tend him to the utmost. Das, who 
4 S unbeaten since 1958, retained 
the lightweight title totalling 340 kg. 
but the glory of the competition 
imdoubtedly belonged to the young 
Navy man—W. George, who came 
as near as 337.5 kg. total. Both 
^te^ the press and snatch, in 
WSmch lifts he did all three success- 
mjl ||ttempts--equaUing Das’s re- 
the press of UO kg..-^ 
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took extra attempts at 125 kg. press, 
and 115 kg snatch for improving 
the National records but failed nar¬ 
rowly Another powerful Services 
lifter, Pntam Singh, was second 
with 330 kg . S Bose (Railways) 
taking the minor position with 325 
kg 

Two years of home life for Alok 
Nath Ghosh—he left the Navy in 
1964 and joined the Eastern Hailwav 
at Calcutta—had made him develop 
a paunch and positively this made 
this otheiwise siiung and agile 
liftei a slow and sluggish compeli 
tor Had it not been for his near 
rivars—M B, Roy of Services— 
weakness of not being able to rc 
peat the training weights in compc 
tition and the ill-luck for Safdar 
Montasir (Railways) who was shap 
mg up well but lost jerk of 135 kg 
thrice—all the time cleaning the 
weight but failing to hold the jeik. 
Ghosh's sixth consecutive victory at 
the Nationals would not have been 
possible Ghosh could only total 355 
kg —10 kg less than his best last 
year—and the difference between 
him and Rov was a paltry 2 5 kg 
Kannappan (Madras) trailed behind 
for the thud place with 317 5 kg 

Maharashtra's Manuel Silver^ 
was a different person at the Nati 
onals than uhat he was at the Stal<' 
championships in Poona this yeai 
where Adi Irani, his team-mate 
had defeated him by a margin of 
5 kg Young end strong, Irani total 
led 355 kg at Bangalore, 2 5 kg 
more than his total at Poona, but 
seasoned Silvers, once he got going 
with his snatches, left no room foi 
doubt about his supenofitv earning 
a clear margin of 10 kg Bholanath 
Gum—a former National champion 
for five years—could only complete 
345 kg for the third berth 

For the third year in a row Bal 
bir Singh (Delhi) became the heavy 
weight champion Though he total¬ 
led 387.5 kg , 7 5 kg more than his 
own previous best, still it was 7 
kg short of the National record of 
K. Easwara Rao of Andhra and 
well below Balbir’s target of 407 5 
kg. Chandrasekhar Shetty (Rlys) 
a former champion for six years, 
who could not compete last year 
was there to take the runner-up 
berth with a total of 362.5 kg Youth¬ 
ful and powerful P S Sandu (Ser 
vices) did well to complete a trta< 
of 355 kg. for the third place 

Railways claimed the team ho¬ 
nours for the tenth time in succes 
Sion with a tally of 62 points, the 
Services coming a close second 
with 59 points. That it took a pe¬ 
riod of 10 years for even a team 
like the Services to come so close 
to the Railways—the State teams 
were far far behind—clearly show¬ 
ed that It was nothing but a mock¬ 
ery to award a shield for the best 
team when the best lifters of dif¬ 
ferent Sti^tes would not do duty to 
their respective States, but the 
Railways. 


chosen ^‘Bharat Sree—1966** m the 
Rest Phygique contest Mamed and 
fathei of two children. Math&i i^ 
Equipment Officer of the Bangaloie 
Station of the Indian Air Force This 
ds Mathai'si third victor\ as he 
had become ‘'Bharat Sioe ' in 1962 
and 1%3 He won the Tail-man Claras 


ab< M* 5*-6". The Medium Class 
(ovei 5-3** and upto 5'«6*') went to 
Omkai Banerji (Bengal), last year's 
tiil^ winner, and the Short-man 
Class title (upto 5-3*) to T Malta* 
kar (Strvices) 

More Pictures Overleat 
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brigade. On home ground Red Rufus * 
will be quite formidable, and he is un¬ 
doubtedly the best 4-year-old colt seen 
hero in recent years. The chances of 
Bombay winning the Invitation Cup are 
brighter than ever this year. The Ally 
Radhapyari is also in great form and 
if she retains it till March 6. she is 
sure to Agure in the finish. Bakh< 
tawar is a very consistent perform¬ 
er and his St. Leger*s second should 
not be ignored. 

Trainer Meherjee avers that Red 
Rufus is the best horse he has ever 
handled. Raghunath will ride the colt 
in the Invitation Cup. Byramji is hop¬ 
ing McGrath will stay on till the first 
week of March to ride Radhapyari. 
Rajoo, who has a very high opinion 


By OUK CORRESPONDENTS 


of Bakhtawar. will be astride Mr. 
Mehta*s gelding. 

Although Chief Ruler, failed to 
reproduce his Poona form, he earn¬ 
ed his nomination for f( -morrow’s 
race, by some stout-hearted perfor¬ 
mances. If he strikes his wanted 
form he is bound to run well. 

The chestnut colt Gurkirpal (Her- 
vine-Via Capri, by Devenian) has 
swept everything before him at Cal¬ 
cutta this season. He won all his four 
races, including the Calcutta Derby, 
the Bhutan Gold Cup and the Trial 
Stakes and Rs. 1,02,800 stakes. On his 
slashing eight-length victory in the 
2,800 metres Bhutan Gold Cup under 
the crushing impost of 62 kgs. and in 
the near record timing of 2 min. 36-4/5 
sec. Gurkirpal comes right into the 
reckoning as one of the chief conten¬ 
ders for the country’s richest race. He 


KED RUFUS (DARK WILLIAM-RED BELLE) 
—CN IND C-BOMBAY. 


I NAUGURATED at Mahaluxm* on 
March 3, 1963, the Indian Turf 
Invitation Cup has eluded Bombay 
owners for the past three years. Will 
this coveted trophy be won by a local 
celebrity' on March 6, 1966? It must be 
said that sportsmen on this side are 
awaiting the forthcoming contest with 
intense interest and expect either Red 
Rufus or Radhapyari to repel the chal¬ 
lengers from Madras and Calcutta. 

Over 2,400 metres the winners of the 
Indian Derby and Oaks have demon- 
sttated that they are genuine stayers 
with the power to accelerate In the 
run home, which is a great asset when 
the heal is turned on. Radhapyari won 
the Oaks in 2 mins. 39-3/5 secs, and 
Red Rufus established new records 
for the Derby with 2 no in. 38-4/5 
secs, and for the St. Leger with 
3m. Is. 

In the Indian Invitation Cup both 
Red Rufus and Radhapyari will not 
Have their siablemates to set the early 
pace. It is evident that they shine 
when the ract is fast and furious, 
ibd it is hoped such conditions will 
ill, the InviUtion Cim aisp. 


invitation cup 

CONTENDERS 




The trainers in Bombay are not un¬ 
derrating the opposition from the 
South and the East. They remember 
how Mount Everest, The Leprechaun 
and Time Machine humbled Bombay's 
best 4-year-olds in 1963. The tragic 
defeat of Prince Pradeep in 1964 at 
Calcutta when Hovercraft created a 
surprise is not easily forgotten. Blue 
Haven failed to cope with Esquire at 
Madras in 1965. These results have de¬ 
monstrated the need for caution in 
assessing the merits of visiting hors¬ 
es. 

The advantage of racing a.fanii- 
c)iar toune ,iho^ |avour^,t|M l^gl 









GURKIRPAl <HERVINE-VIA CAPRIK 
CH IND C-CALCUHA. 


is a well proportioned colt with a 
placid temperament. 


As for the Madras challenge Mirage 
must be taken as the best 
offered from that centre. Mr 
C. S. Loganathan's bay colt 
who is by Chanteur II out of 
Ann Gallant displayed a striking forn. 
in his second season at Guindy. No 
doubt he lost the last classic, the South 
India St. Leger in the most sensational 
manner. But whether it was due to the 
bad-riding tactics of Osborne or due 
to the colt’s inability to produce the 
necessary acceleration will remain one 
of the topics of discussion among 
■ race goers for a long time. 

Barring that defeat Mirage’s 
’ performance this season is most 
glittering. After summering at 
!' Ooty where he was sent because he 
jV was going dry, Mirage won two good 
t ; rices at the Bangalore season. His 
;.v failure in the two classics did not mat- 
much. In his very first race at 
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STOUT & TASTIM* 


INVITATION CUP 
CONTENDERS 

Continued from previoui page 

Guindy thii; season he showed hi5 
class. His winning of the two classics, 
South India 2,000 Guineas and South 
India Derby was taken for granted 
and he did not fail his large number 
of supporters. Mirage* has a telling 
stride and the long straight at Bombay 
should suit him ideally. If ridden pro¬ 
perly there is no reason why he should 
not make his presence felt. 

The Nimbus-Eiram filly, Fair 
Flight, was nominated, obviously 
on her latest display in the K. M. 
Munshi Gold Cup. 

Mr. A. V. Thomas’s filly Tirunelli 
who is by Ardent Knight out of Atta 
Allah started her career at Guindy in 
a sensational manner. She bolted from 
the starting stall, ran the full course 
and was not any the worse 
for it when starting a second 
time. She won the race with 
ridiculous ease. The manner 
of her victory and also the perfor¬ 
mance of her brothers, Esquire and 
Arjuna had stamped her as a good 
stayer. It was when she won a 2000 
metres trip at the last Bangalore sea¬ 
son that she confirmed this view. She 
did not start in the South India 1000 
Guineas this season. She placed third 
in the South India Oaks which she 

Continued on page 38 



RADHArYARl (GRAND SUCCESS*€AS« 
TERN OUEEN) CH IND P-BOMBAY 



HUMOUR (PREMI.OH AH) B IND 
C-BOMBAY. 
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INVITATION CUP 
CONTENDERS 

Co iiinued from 36 

miKht we'll have wnij but ftir that itiis- 
hiip in Ihe starling stall This was 
more than proved in her subseqiu'nt 
starts. She won the Madra;> Clold Vase 
(2,600nO in a .smart timing of 2m. 
57 2'5.s. and tlie A.smn Cup (2,40()ni) 
in 2ni. 37 2/r)s. .Jockey Bfilfoy has 
struck a fine pattnership with her. 
A game galloper she might surprise 
the best in the field. 


Admitting that Jagdesh rode very 
rkilfiiily on Mr. G. Venkateswara 
Rao’s colt Akbar (Khan Saheb-Lady 
Clcopatral in the South India St. Leger 
a wholesome tribute shoulci be paid to 
the garnenos.s of the colt. To have won 
a gruelling 28()0-metre trip from start 
to finish IS a creditable performance. 
His only win this sea.son at Guindy was 
in the St. Leger. His previous good 
win wa.s in the Nilgiris Gold Cup 
(l,6()0m) at Ooty. Despite his conquest 
of Mirage he is not likely to draw 
greater .support than the Chantcur 
IJ ('olt in the Invitation Cup. 


The Bombay challenger Red Rufus 
has clocked such a fantastic 
timing in the Indian St. liCger 
that there is every reason to 
think that both the localites 
and those coming from other contre.s 
will support him. But the luck of the 
race is all important. Instances are 
not wanting when one considered past 
the post has been in the beaten bri¬ 
gade. Bombay is staging the Invi¬ 
tation Cup for the second year. Ma- 
haluxmi might draw the biggest 
crowd of the season for this cham¬ 
pionship race. 
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Indian Boys Win 
Last Test 


T he Indian Schoolboys XT won an 
exciting match against the London 
Schoolboys XI in the last and hnal 
Test by 90 runs at the Central Col¬ 
lege Ground, Bangalore, after all the 
previous Tests had endc‘d in a draw. 
The Indian side was superior to its 
counterparts in both batting and 
bowling but the visitors were seen to 
better advantage in both ground lidd¬ 
ing and catching. 

Quite in contrast to their opponents 
the boys from London were well- 
built and showed groat det(*rminalion 
but they lloundered against Tlic 

C-c ntral ColUge pieh turned out to he 
a sporting one enabling good batsmen 
to make runs and also helped spin 
and seam bowlers. T have no hesita- 


nine wdekets for less than 150 but 
Payne and the la.sl man by ddernitri¬ 
ed play added over (iO runs and the 
total lopped tl'ic 200 mark. 

With a lead oi seventy- 
two runs the Indian sehool- 
boy.s set about making quid; 
runs. Nagdov in parlieular, 
was in a raemg mood to get 
runs. In the 10 minutes left on tlie 
second day, the Indian boys had -0 
runs on th^* board for no loss and 
Nagdev’s contribution was If)' Tiie 
folJownng day, he literally took the 
Lond(*n bowlers by the sernff of 
their necks and hamiiuned the bail 
to all parts of the field and wdicn he 
reached three figures Solkar appli¬ 
ed closure. This spoiling declaration 


by the Indian skipper in giving 192 
'imu't‘s to fnak('' 223 runs turned 
out to be an excelIiMit gesture for his 
bowK IS to gel llieir oj^poneiits out. 
Hill lor a painstaking bit of batting 
by Brooks and Payne the English 
jhavers would have been all out for 
a les.sm total. Kt'ge, with his inlel- 
h- eiil nuxi.ig of off-breaks with 
.‘.liaighi oiu'.s, bloke the backbone of 
Loii(i<»ti Schools batting. He was 
ahiy ai.vi.sted by Aiun Kumar and 
Bangalore had the good fortune of 
w iine.ssmg tin* first Test victory for 
lh(‘ Indian Schoolboys. 

AM or the conclusion of the match, 
the IVIysoM' Stale Cricket Associa- 
ton pi’tsenK'd a plaqut* to the Lon¬ 
don Sc hools C’riekel As.sociation as 
a meMienlo. (leinnal Cariappa, 
who wa.- present on the last two 
Hays of thc‘ niatt;h. g.ave away the 
souvenirs—beautifully carved sandal¬ 
wood boxes- to all the playc-is. The 
Managers and the Schools Captains 
were presc'nted with the* Association 
Ties. Mr. Harris was all iiraise for 
the hospitality he and his players 
had received in India and he made 
particular reference to Bangalore 
—M. G. VijatiasaratiLi. 


tioTi in handing the bouquet to the* 
Indian pJayc.Ts in both batting skill 
and tc'chnique cjf tnc game and w'as 
particularly impressed with Nagdc'v 
who hit a hundred in the sc‘eoncl in- 
ning*-'. No lc\ss skilful was the batting 
ot .Solkar, the Indian boys’ skipper 
as also those of Regc* and .Surinder 
Amarnath. I was told that G'u askar 
was very good but not having leen 
him i shall not vc'nlure 1o .say any ¬ 
thing. Among the visitors, 1 was im- 
prc'ssed by the batting ot liiocjks, Cor- 
hng and Payne and partieularlv 
J'ayne who lias a fine tempcTament 
and an exquisite array of strokes 
Solkar has all the equalities of a good 
leader and for one so young it is com 
inendable that hc' drew the aiiprecia- 
lion of the visiting manager and iilay- 
ers. 

The fact remains that the English 
boys wc'ie unabio to tai-kh* spin 
bowling. Arun Kumar, the sole re- 
prc'sentative of Mysore, was able* to 
tie them down in spite* of the fact 
that hc gave much air to the liall. 
None? of the visiting batsmen w'eie 
able] to use thc:ir lc*('l t*xcc*pl Payne 
and thc'y all looked hcdpless at the 
turning ball. Similarly liege, v/ith his 
off .spinner.s, w’^as able to mesmei iso 
the visitors and they had no answer. 
It i.s true that the Central Collc-gc! 
pitch was slow and, even though 
taking spin, was not nasty. But there 
is no excHisc^ for poor 1oc:>tworl:. 

India won the to.ss and rightly chose 
to bat and Nagdew who openc»d the 
innings showed that the bowling of 
the visitors had no terrors on the pla¬ 
cid pitch. But it was Solkar who put 
bfo and skill into the batting with 
Rege again helping the* Indian total 
to respectability. At one stage the 
score was 223 for four wickets. Sud¬ 
denly there was a collapse but Sii- 
rinder Amarnath batted exceedingly 
well to collect his 50 and pushed the 
score to 276 runs, when India was all 
out. With Arun Kumar bowling with 
isuile and judgment the English bats^* 
men were in a bad way. They had lost 
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SPORT db PASTTMl 


Chess By LEONARD BARDEN 

HOW A CHAMPION 


ATTACKS 


IJORIS SPASSKY, ihv wnrfd lille ch;il- 
lengcM', was obviously playing wel! 
within his cnpabililios when he lied ior 
tirsl prize in the annual Hastings New 
Year tournament. Spassky and Woll* 
gang LTlilinaiin of Ma.st Gerrna’'-, 
scored 11 out of 9, neither lost a game 
The other competitors w(*re Vasyukov 
(Soviet IJnmn) (i, Oligonc (Yugoslavia! 
and Pfleger (Wist CIennany> fiA, Glienr- 
ghiu (Rumania! 4. Har1d<m (England) 
l-ee (Hlnglanf!) It, lal Irwood «Eng¬ 
land ) 2 Nienjai (W*’St (I el many! ( . 
Ciligonc*. Wh<» war, leekonerl te he Sp.is- 
sk:y*s most dangerfius nval, did not 
recover I mm a di..a‘.trous emiplt' o' 
rounds when he was heali n hv Uhl- 
rnann and by the IH yisar-old English 
jjlayer William Marf.slon. 

Opportunities sonii'times occur in the 
opcMung to push an advanced pa\A,n deep 
into vour opponent’s territory In these 
situations, tile pawn’s usefulness as a 
development crampm- has to be weighed 
against its chances of being captured for 
insufllcienl compensation. 

These positional sacrificcrs are rare in 
practice, but hen* is an example of a 
blockade gambit hy Spassky which would 
well be imitated Spa.ssk.v ha^ 'Iri'adv 
during his match with Tal. made public 
the revolutionary concept that the Mar- 
.shall Attack against thi* Ruy Lopez, pre¬ 
viously considered a dubious spt'i'ula- 
lion for Black, may in fact prove Black’s 
best method of playing tf>r a draw. .Spas¬ 
sky’s win in the game below (from Has¬ 
tings) may .start another new fashion His 
convincing victory in attack shows tiiat 
early pawn advances like White’s on 
move six, wdiich were previously reckon¬ 
ed naive beginner thrusts, should be r*-- 
rated. Moves like PQ(i evidently have 
a grandmaster .snhlUdy which che.ss- 
players did not appreciate. 

Game No. 391 

White: Boris Spassky (Soviet Union) 
Black: Peter Lee (England) 

1 Pg4,NKB:i; 2 T’(,)B4.PK3: ri.NQB-'k 
BN5: 4.BN.')m),PKR.3: 5 BR4.PB4: h 

PQ.'f.BxN ch(b); 7.PxB.PK4?(c); 8. 

PQ(i!(d), (.see fir.st diagram below), 
PKN4(e): 9 BN3.Nii:i; 10 Qn2.QR4’(D: 
ll.RBKgt.QUd; 12.NB2.NK5(h). 12 BxP, 
NxB; 14.NxN,NxQP; 15.PKR4l.PxP; 16. 
PK3(i).PQN:i; 17 RQl.NN2(i); (see 
second diagiam below); 18 NxBPKk). 
KxN; 19.QP;‘) ch.KN2; 2n.gK5 ch.KNl: 
21.RxRP.rQ2: 22 QN2 ch.KB2; 23.RB4 


ch.KKl; 24 QN7(1), Black Resigns (see 
third diagram below). 



(a) Spas.sk.y him.self brought tins move 
into fashion when he u.sed it at the age 
of sixteen to defeat Smv.slov. then the 
world’s No. 2 player It is now e.stabli- 
shed as the most important plan apart 
from 4 PK3 and 4.PQR3 

(b> ITiere are two principal •i»terri:i' 
tive.s. On the miiet 6 ...PQ'i; 7 PK2. 

PxP; 8 .PxP,QN( 52 Spassky ha.s won se¬ 
veral gamo.s with 9 BQN5, though in 
theory Black can equalise. On the vio¬ 
lent 6. .. PQN4; 7.PK4.PN4; 8.BN3.NxKP 


best play for both side.s i.s 9.QB3!.BxN 
ch(KPxP; lO O-O-O.BxN, ll.RxPl with 
advantage); lO.PxB.KPxP; ll.PxQP.O-O; 
12.BQ3.PB4; 13.BxN,PxB; 14.QK3 (For- 
ti.sch-L)arga, Bled (1961) when White has 
inlere.sting attacking chances for the 
sacrificed pawn¬ 
ee) This is ‘book’—but safer is 7_ 

PQ3. 

(d) Spassky learnt this strong move, 
and the whole 4.BN5 .system, from his 
lir.st chess trainer, the Leningrad master 
Zak. The pawn wedge on (^6 cuts off 
contact between Black’s queen’s side and 
king’s Side pieces. 

(e) If 8... 0-0; 9 PK3.RK1; 10.BQ3, 
PK.5 (RK3; 11.BB5); 1LBB2.RK3; 12.NK2, 
QBl; 13.(^Nl and Black can win the QP 
nnly at the price ol his own KP. 

(I) This brings the queen out of play, 
and helps White’s attacking plans 
.Spa.s.sky m his notes in the English ma¬ 
gazine Chcs.s recommends 10 NKR4; 
lollowed by .Qn:i.PQN.3,BN2 and cast¬ 
ling on either Hank according to events. 

(g) Preventing . NK.5 and threaten¬ 
ing CjB5 

<li) if 12. . PK.5; 13.NQ2.0-0; 14 PR4. 

with a clear advantage to White. 

('• Black hav finally dislodged the 
bone in his throat (llio advanced jiawn), 
but nir.v While has a winning lead in 
development. 

(j) If 17....KK2; l«,RxN wins 

(k) Tliis 1 .' an elegant finish to Rpas- 
sky'.s attack. The remaining moves are 
forced and easy to und< r.stand. 

(l) Black’s la.st hope was 24 QN6 ch. 

KQ2; 25QN7 ch.KB.'J; 2(i.QxR.BN5!; 27 

CJxRQxP ch and Black aclunlly wins. 
The .simile move chosen by Spassky puts 
an end to the British champion’s re.sis- 
lance. 


Problem No. 22d 


By II. Rube.samen 
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While’s positKtn in ttiis endgame study 
looks lf»st since Black’s pawn is about to 
queen and While’s own pawns arc held 
by the bishof). lJut White (to move) can 
lorce a clever draw. Can you find it? 

Solution No. 228: 1 PK8 Q PQ8==^Q; 2. 
QR4 ch.KNT, 3 0^4 ch.KBS; 4 QR3 ch, 
KQ7; 5 QK3 mate. If 1. . .RB8: 2.QKS 
Ch. If 1. ..KgR7 or RQN7; 2.QK2 Wins. 



LITTLE SPORT 


By Rouson 
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^ Bombay's Success 
In Airlines' Meet 


By S. THIAGARAJAN 


I ^ ^ 






INDiRJfET PARASHAR OP BOMBAY. 
WINNIR OP TNI JAVELIN THROW 
EVENT. IN AaiON. 
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J. MARSH OP AIR- 
INDIA. WHO SHARfeO 
THE INDIVIDUAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP WITH 
S. C. SHARMA OF 
DELHI. RECEIVING HIS 
PRIZE PROM MR. V. 
SHANKAR. CHAIRMAN. 
INDIAN AIRLINES COR* 
PORATION. 


A thletes from Bombay Area 
were to the fore in the Fifth 
All-India Indian Airlines and Air- 
India annual meet held at the Raja- 
ratnam Stadium, Madras, on Feb¬ 
ruary 5 and 6. Eventually, Bombay 
claimed the team championship with 
an aggregate of 75 points pushing 
the holder. Calcutta Area- to second 
place. Calcutta Area gleaned 5i- 
points. 

Seventy-nine competitors drawn 
from all over the country took part 
in the two-day meet conducted by 
the Indian Airlines Sports Club. Mad¬ 
ras, for the first time since inception. 
I The competitions served interest¬ 
ing fare to the spectators who turn¬ 
ed up in large numbers on both days. 

S. M. ^akravarthy of Calcutta 
and Miss Tara Dandige of A;r-India 
shared the individual honours on 
the opening day each setting up a 
new record. The Calcutta athlete 
achieved a new mark in the pole 
vault clearing 10 feet 1 t-j inches, thus 
improving on the old record held by 
S. Mukherjee by inches. Miss 
Dandige threw the javelin to a new 
distance of 89 feet. .3‘/2 inches. The 
previous record was held by Miss 
G. Kaur of Bombay with a distance 
of 81 feet. 3V2 inches. 

Three records, two of them in the 
women's events, were broken on the 
second day. J. Marsh of Air-India, 
who came over here from London to 
participate in the meet, won the 400 
metre.s in neat style with a record 
time of 49.6 seconds clipping the ex¬ 
isting record by 0,4 seconds,, set ud 
by him last year. He also equallRd 
the 200 metres record clocking 22.6 
seconds. Op the opening day he won 
the 800 metres. Tall and lithe, Marsh 
impressed every one with his excel¬ 
lent performances. Appropriately, he 
was awarded the Parakh Challenge 
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MARSH WINNING THE 200 METRES 
EVENT IN FLUENT STYLE EQUALLING 
THE RECORD OP 22.6 SECONDS. 


Cup for the best Air-India athlete. 
Mar.sh also shared the individual 
championship lyith S. C, Sharma of 
Delhi Both collected 15 points. The 
Delhi athlete also gave a fine ac¬ 
count of himself winning, the 110, the 
400 metres hurdles and the hop. 
step and jump events. 

Miss J. Bhattacharjee of Calcutta 
claimed the 80 metres hurdles cloc^ 
Itig 13,7 seconds, Thlo is an Improve¬ 
ment by 0.4 seconds on the previous 
record that stood in the name of Miss 
C, Ganguly of Calcutta. Another re¬ 
cord to fall was the 100 metres sprint 
which, the Maharashtra athlete Miss 
Sheila Paiid won ririth a hdw timing 
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Of 13.1 seconds. Miss J. Bhattachar- 
jee of Calcutta held this record with 
13 2 seconds. Miss Paul won her 
favourite event, the long jump, on 
the opening day clearing 15 ft. 0.2 in* 
ches 

Miss Sheila Paid of Bombay. Miss 
J. Bhattachariee and Miss Chitra 
Ganguly of Calcutta tied for the 
women’s champion.ship each obtaining 
11 points. 

Organisationally also the meet 
was a success. The local organisers 
headed by Mr, £. C. Paul, Chairman. 
l.A.C. Sports Club* had made excel- 
lent arrangements for the competi¬ 
tors and the spectators. They can 
now look back with satisfaction on 
having conducted the meet with suo- 
f’ess in their first venture. Captain 
M. 1. Khan of the Madras Flying 
Club tbrilied the spectators with a 
brilliant display of aerobatics on the 
opening day. 

Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam. Chief Mi* 
nister of Madras, inaugurated the 
meet Mr. E. Venkatraman, Minister 
for Industries, was the chief guest 
on February 6 and Mr. V. Shankar. 
Chairman, Indian Airlines Corpora* 
tion. gave away the prizes. 

. MISS CNITtA OANOUIY OF CALCUTTA 
% NUtLS THI MCUS, SHI aAlMID THE 
IVfllT. 

MISS SHIIU MUl OF iOMBAY WINS 
Nil FAVOUeili EVENT-LONO JUMf- ^ 
CUAtlNO IE MET AND M fNCHES. ^ 




acid 


EACH mint flavoured PHILLIPS tablet rapidly 
neutralises 189 times its own weight of burning 
stomach acid...more than any other antacid tablet!!! 


Children love the pleasant mint flavour—take them 
like sweets—no fuss, no bother. 


Also available in economical family bottles of 75 and 
150 tablets**-for all the family!!! 


TRY THEM NOW—available at all chemists. 




with 




MILK OF MAGNESIA 

TABLETS 3 


.by ReweNnwI User Stotetr (Mfg*) l^rivaie Lt4. 62, Bondel Roa4, Calcuua-IE, 
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SPORT A PASTIME 


it comes to’ education in 
this country, everybody starts 
blaming everybody else. Children 
blame the teachers, teachers blame 
the parents, parents blame the 

children and teachers.and 

everybody except the' toddlers (who 
haven’t yet thought of it as an ex¬ 
cuse) blames the Government! 

If all the blamers are to be be¬ 
lieved, it seems a miracle that any¬ 
one ever gets educated at all. As 
a matter of fact, I think it is a 
bit of a miracle. 

Every adult regards himself as an 
expert on education and our poor 
young people get used as guinea 
pigs for all kinds of ideas. The only 
certain thing is that the ideas are 
rarely new. Sooner or later, the 
wheel turns full circle and one 
generation finds itself right back 
where the one before last started 
off. 

The way this happens is borne 
out by the success of the new High 
Schrjol at Fort Lauderdale in Flo¬ 
rida. 

The authorities there have thrown 
overboard all the current ideas 
about the soft-sell in education, i.e., 
planned leisure, bigger and better 
sports fields and the gentle wooing 
of the adolescent into doing a bit 
of work. This is a good work school 
in the rigorous old Continental tra¬ 
dition, with the emphasis on learn¬ 
ing without frills. Tlie school year 
lasts eleven months instead of the 
usual nine and aims at packing 
six years of learning into four; to 
.save time theie is no cafeteria. All 
the teachers (there are 72) have 
Master Degrees or better and most 
of them arc under 30. All students 
must take English, mathematics 
and science, a foreign language and 
social studies and work away on 


Or maybe you are beautiful but 
have just one point you would like 
so much to change? Everybody has 
something. You are plump and 
wish you were thin; you're skinny 
and would like nice, soft curves; 
you’re too tall or too short; you 
wish to goodness your mother had 
made you wear braces on your 
teeth when you were ten. Wouldn’t 
it be lovely if you could just scrap 
it and start all over again! 

Now let’s look at it objectively. 
You are you—you were born you 



solve to keep everything that touch¬ 
es your face acttjlMmmy clean. Ex¬ 
periment with make-tip, finding just 
that right amount and the right 
kind to suit srour ikin. If your 
teeth are not all they should be, 
pay a visit to your dentist and ask 
his advice. If they arc crooked, he 
may be able to straighten them 
for you. 

I ^ 

Resolve to pay more attentibn to 
your clothes. It’s an old cliche (but 
like most cliches, it's true) that 
you don’t have to have lota of 
money to be well-dressed. You do 
have to look after your clothes, 
keep them immaculate, watch the 
heels of your shoes and be clever 
with colours and accessort<es- 

Try to catch a glimpse of yourself 
in mirrors as you walk. Could your 
shoulders be a little straighter? 
When you walk or sit, do you lift 
your rib cage or does it spread 
down over your waist in an unat¬ 
tractive bulge. 

But perhaps the most significant 
overhaul you can make in the quest 
for a new you is in the personality 
department. The beauty m a pretty 
pair of eyes is not so much in well- 
applied make-up as in the light that 
shines behind them. Take an inter¬ 
est—a sincere interest—in other 
people. 

^ beauty is largely a case of 
mind-over-matter, you have to be 
prepared for days when you feel 
positively plain and hideous. The 
most beautiful women in the world 
have days like this and there is 
really nothing you can do about 
them except grit your teeth and 
ride them out. 

And do remember that most peo¬ 
ple would sw a<p ten perfect beauties 


Woman’s Eye-View 


LEARNING 
WITHOUT FRILLS! 


By RENEE ISAB 


these subjects for every year of the 
school course, contrary to the pre¬ 
sent method of doing a subject for 
six or twelve months to earn a 
credit and then leaving it for ever 
to go to another subject. The school 
has 1,750 students and a waiting 
list of 600 eager beavers dying to be 
admitted and get dovm to some 
really hard work without any of 
the distractions supposed to be ab¬ 
solutely essential to modem educa¬ 
tion. 

• • • 

A NEW YOU! 

H ave you ever wished you were 
a drawing that you couki aim- 
jpiy tiub out and start all over again? 


and as the song says, 'ahere'tl ne¬ 
ver be another you." So you have 
to make the moat of yourself! 


Have you beautiful eyes, nice 
hair? A softly modulated voice or 
even teeth? Remember this, then 
start on the not-so-nice things abou^ 
you. Your figure, for instance. If 
you are fat, resolve to go on a diet; 
if you are too thin the same ap¬ 
plies, only it is more difficult to 
put on weight than to lose it. Skin 
is terribly important, because 
there's more of it on you than any-^ 
thing else. If you have a spotly 
complexion, decide to eat lots of 
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for a pretty* warmhearted* natural 
girl who likes life and people. 

• • ' e 

HOME REPAIRS 

prevent dirt being brought 
into the kitchen from the gar¬ 
den, make an efRcient footscraper 
by fastening an old scrubbing brush 
upside down just outside the back¬ 
door. To fix the brush either cement 
it to the ground or screw it to ^ 
board. 

Hairbrush bristles which have be¬ 
come limp and useless after fre¬ 


quent washing in hot water can be 
revived by .dipping them in a solu¬ 
tion made by dissolving powdered 
alum in very hot water. 

To remove ironmould on white 
linen and cotton, soak in household 
bleach. Boil if required. On colour¬ 
ed clothes sponge with tomato juice 
and rinse in clear water. 

Remove tarnish from golcf and sil¬ 
ver thread fabrics by rubbing gent¬ 
ly with cloth dampened in liquid 
ammonia. 


For wax spots, lift off as much as 
possible, then melt the residue by 
holding a hot iron a few inches 
above the mark and sci^pe off with 
the back of a knife. Apply tetra¬ 
chloride. 

A household stepladder will be 
safer if you glue or tack strips of 
emery paper firmly to each step. 

Restore whiteness to yellowed 
knife handles by covering them with 
a paste made of lemon juice and 
French chalk. Leave two or three 
hours, then remove with hot water. 
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Sueh a trash and ahan faallag! 


Gat that minty fiavauri 




Ah_Awyw«» i 


* Lota of supar foam!\ 



A friendly tip to the fifth boy; use Kolynos and smile, like the others! 
Brush your teeth with Kolynos Dental Cream every night and every 
morning. More confidence in company... more fun I 

breatli so IVesK/ teeth, so deaa/ 

■ Ah'“ 


Rfg/aftrad aatr: osoffrcy MAMagfis and ooiaPANv cimitco 









Your hair stays healthy and glossy with 

BRYLCREEM 

THE PERFECT HAIRDRES^INC! 



Only BRYLCREEM 

grooms your hair perfectly without making it oily or messy 
IS so economical— 

one application keeps your hair naturally in place all day 

has a unique formulation that really nourishes the scalp, 
encourages healthy hair>growth 

brings out the natural colour of your hair 

awna to MmCREEII! UmI ky nltai of 















The Stamp World 


LATEST MALAYSIAN ISSUES 



M alaysia^ which came into being 
on September 16, 1963, comprises 
the eleven States forming the former 
Federation of Malaya—Johore, Kedah, 
Kelentan. Malacca, Negri Senibllan, 
Pahang, Penang, Perak, Perlis, Selan¬ 
gor and Trengganu—Sabah and Sara¬ 
wak. Singapore ceased to belong to 
Malaysia from August 9, 1965. 

Malaysia covers an area of about 
130,000 square miles. It occupies two 
disUnet regions, the Malay Peninsula 
which stands south of Thailand, and 
the north-western coastal area ol I he 
island of Borneo. The population 
numbers just over eight million peo¬ 
ple according to census and the popu¬ 
lation estimate figures as at the end 
of 1961 The main sources ol income 
are rubbf:.r. tin, timber and iron ore. 
There a^e. however, many other in¬ 
dustries and crafts of importance to 
the country’s economy. The standard 
of living in Malaysia and the per ca¬ 
pita average income are the highest 
in Asia. 

The (pharm and tropical beauty of 
Malaysia and the variety which per¬ 
vades her life provide most fascinat¬ 
ing sabjects for depicting on postage 
stanws. The first general issue of Ma¬ 
laysia definitive stamps features some 
of the colourful birds and orchids spe¬ 
cies of the country. These stamps are 
in two series. 

The National series, which depicts 
birds, consists of eight denominatiops: 
25c., 39c., 50e., 75e., $1, $2, $5 and 
$10. These values, which do not 
the names of individual States are 


commonly used throughout all the 
thirteen States 

The States series, which depicts or¬ 
chids, consists of seven denomina¬ 
tions* Ic., 2c., 5c., 6c., 10c, 15c and 
20c. These stamps bear either the 
portrait of the ruler of the State or 
the State crest together with the name 
of the State in Jawi and Roman cha¬ 
racters. There are, therefore, eleven 
similar sets of seven stamps like this, 
differing only in inscription and vig* 
nette. Thematic collector** who are 
only interested in the subiecbi on the 
stamps (the orchids) will only need 
to buy one set to get these complete. 


By RUSSELL BENNETT 


Enthusiasts would like to know 
more about the items pictured on 
these attractive new issues, and so I 
will describe them for you. First, the 
orchids: 

Ic. Vanda Hookeiteia; This is a 
very common Malaysian orchid. Ft 
occurs in open swamp country in Sa¬ 
bah, Sarawak and Malaya. In Perak 
it is commonly called the Kinta 
weed. In certain coastal areas in 
Trengganu it scramble*; over bushes 
and small trees. The plant has a nar¬ 
row stem and the colour of the flower 
is pale mauve with rich purple mark- 
in|^ .on the lip. Many local hybrids 
have been made using this orchid as 
parent plant. It grows and flowersi 


well in beds The flowers are very 
decorative and are good for cutting. 

2e, Armidlna Ohsminlfolia: A com¬ 
mon terrebtriai orchid which can 
often be seen along the rut banks of 
the railway. The plants occur in 
clumps and the slender and erect 
^ems are arranged close together. 
The leaves are like those of grass or 
bamboo. The flowers are large, pin¬ 
kish purple, with a rich rose tip strip¬ 
ed with orange lines on each side of 
the white throat. They appear one or 
two at a time. This species is found in 
open sunny spaces throughout Malay¬ 
sia, both in the lowlands and the high¬ 
lands. 

6<e. PaphiopediJum Nftvemn: I don't 
know whether it is easier to call It 
that or by Its Malay name ^Anggerek 
Kasut”* Whatever you call It, it is one 
of Malaysia's most beautiful orchids 
It is actually better known as the 
'‘Slipper Orchid" because the lip of 
the flower is in the form of a slipper. 
The plant itself is small, not more 
than nine Inches in height, with close 
set fleshy leaves, purple on the under¬ 
surface and dark green with white 
mottling on top. The flowc^rs are al¬ 
most pure white marked with purple 
dots especially towards the base. Its 
usual location is in the limestone areas 
of Loiiigkawi and northern Perlis. In 
Langkawi it is found on limestone 
rocks by the sea. This orchid is very 
much sought after by both local and 
overseas plant collectors—now every 
stamp collector can have one in hib 
(or her) album 

More about Malaysian orchids— 
and other stamp news—next week 
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A LTHOUGH 35mm is now by far 
‘^the most popular negative; size for 
amateur photography, many users 
of this format seem to And it diffi¬ 
cult to obtain top quality results. 

Yet the amount of really superb 
•photography being done on 35mm 
should indicate that the fault does 
not lie with the equipment, but 
usually with the photographer. The 
advantages of 35pifn are enormous. 
Film cost is low, the cameras are 
small, compact and extremely ver- 


Apparent sharpness is partially due 
to the distance at which the photo¬ 
graph is viewed. If you make a 
20x16 print from the full negative 
it will look sharper than if you have 
the same magnification, but only 
produce a 10x8 blowup from a centre 
portion. The 10x8 print will be 
held closer to the eye when viewing 
than will the 20x16, and it will obvi¬ 
ously therefore look less sharp. 

Another good rule to remember is 
to use the slowest film possible, 


wide aperture, and focusing errors 
may become critical. 

Both of these faults will result in 
a picture that looks considerably 
worse than if a faster film were 
used. The slight extra grain is a 
low price to pay for greater sharp¬ 
ness. 

Exposure and development ..-e 
always tied together in photography, 
with 35mm the hile for both is as 
little as is necessary to do the job. 
One of the greatest causes of un- 


Camera Cameos 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


FOR TOP QUALITY PHOTOS 



satile. Only with 35mm cameras 
can you find such extremes of len¬ 
ses offered, from an 8mm “fish eye** 
which has a field-of-view of 180 de 
grees to a 1.000mm telephoto, which 
takes in less than one degree of arc. 

And only with 35mm cameras can 
^ you work so quickly, taking several 
picturpvs in order to select the best 
one afterwards. Wasteful? Not if it 
results in a top quality photograph. 

The Basic Rule 

But all these advantages would 
be for nothing if the finished print 
were not of good quality. There is 
no getting away from the fact that 
a 35mni negative is small, a total 
of 41 sq, inches^. And this small 
size means that you cannot be slap¬ 
dash with 35mm and expect to get 
away with 't. You can get the qua¬ 
lity that is often indistinguishable 
from that obtained with larger for 
mat negatives. But you must work 
for it. In order to obtain a 12x10 
in print from a 35mm negative it 
must be enlarged 10 diameters. 
With 2*^4 sq. only a 5i times en¬ 
largement is needed, ' while with 
5x4 sheet film only a 3x enlarge¬ 
ment is made. Needless to say, it's 
a lot easier to get away with your 
mistakes if only a 3x enlargement 
is needed than if all the faults, as 
well as the image has to be magni¬ 
fied 10 times. 

The basic rule of 35mm photogra¬ 
phy is therefore to keep the en¬ 
largement as low as possible. Not 
by refusing to make big prints, but 
by making sure that the important 
subject matter always Alls the ne¬ 
gative area as fully as possible 


bearing in mind the level of exist¬ 
ing lighting. Slower films show less 
grain and are capable of sharper 
image quality than faster emulsions. 
But many enthusiasts follow this rule 
too blindly and end up with results 
that are inferior to those which 
might be obtained had they used a 
faster film in the beginning. 

Remember that unless the light 
is good, a slower film may require 
the use of a low shutter speed and 
wide lens aperture. Slow speeds are 
particularly dangerous since they 
may lead to slight fuzziness due to 
camera shake—eliminated by using 
the higher shutter speed made pos¬ 
sible by a fast film—while lens 
sharpness is never at its bes? at 


UNDER STUDIO CONDITIONS AND 
USING A Slow FIIM/ THE RESULTS 
EROM USING 33 MM. ARE SCARCELY 
DISTINGUISHABLE EROM LARGS EORMAT 
RHOrOGRAPHS. 

satisfactory results from 35mm is 
a lack of confidence on the part of 
the photographer in his own skill. 
This leads to such things as giving 
a bit extra exposure “just to be on 
the safe side*', while sometimes 
this is compounded by increasing 
development time to compensate 
for any underexposure that may 
have occurred. Usually the negative 
was probably all right in the first 
place, but by the time the “bits 
extra" have been added it has 
become so dense that good print 
quality is lost. 


RAMTIRTH 

BRAHMI OIL 



N*. I) f W ili lo W ) 

ifr«ctlv« for HAIR. BRAIN 
mR body HASSAGE. 


SHRI RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 


My personal technique with 3Smm 
is to keep development time quite 
short, usually some 25 per cent less 
than the manufacturer recommend* 
in order to obtain a low contract 
negative. Then if 1 need extra cem- 
trast X can always achieve it thro¬ 
ugh the choice of printing paper. 

As with any other hobby or skill* 
practice makes perfect. And photo¬ 
graphers will find that no matter 
how useful reading textbooks can 
be, they can learn even more by" 
actually taking pictures and 
, sing the results. That is* qf i 
if they have the SW 

to toa^ jbrom 
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Wear those bold 
tiger stripes! 

Feel the sleek smoothness of 

group Shirtings. Striped, 
checked, plain or spotted—once you 
wear them, you'll never be satisfied with 
anything else again! 


POPLINS AND SHIRTINGS 

Also In 2 X 2 'Torene'/Catton, Tebilized, 

Mafinised and Stretch quality 

NEW SHORROCK. (SHORROCK), Ahmedabad 
NEW SHORROCK, Nadiad ■ STANOARO, Bombay 
STANOARD(NEW CHINA). Bombay • STANDARD, Dcwa« 
SASSOON, Bombay ■ SASSOON (NEW UNION), Bombay 
SURAT COTTON, Suiat ■ MAFATLAL FINE. Navsari 
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!SJ»0R1 A RASTtMI 


PRICKLY 

HEAT 



A bdfh with NEKO Soap 
provides refreshing relief 
from prickly heat, and safe- 
ouarrfs against body odour. 


NEKO 


GERMICIDAL SOAP 

A PRODUCT OF |pARKE-DAVIS| 

M/xS h ‘ J } t. 


SORE THROAT? 



PEPS 


GIVE INSTANT RELIEF! 



Peps tablets 
soothe and 
relieve sore 
throats, colds 
and bronchitis 
..fast I Safe 
fo" children too 


told at all 
chemists 
and 

general stores 




Distributors for Madras: 
M/s. MOTT & CO., 


214. Govtndappa Naick Street, 
P.B. No. 1902, MADRAS*]. 


Bridge By TERENCE REESE 

MORTIFYING 

EXPERIENCE 


T he British declarer had a morti¬ 
fying experience on this deal 
from the match against Switzerland 
in the European Championship. 

Dealer, West N S Vulnerable. 

S 6 

H A Q J 9 5 2 
D K 9 5 4 
C A K 

S A 7 4 
H 6 

D 8 7 63 2 
C 7 5 42 

S KJ53 
H 87 
D A 10 
C 10986 3 

This was the bidding in the open 
room, where Britain was North- 
South : 


South 

West 

North 

East 

Taiio 

Fenwick 

Goldstein Gatzeflis 

— 

No 

2H 

No 

2S 

No 

3D 

No 

3NT 

No 

No 

No 

[ agre^ with two mild 

criticisms 


made by the bulletin reporter: ei¬ 


ther Three Hearts or 2NT looks a 
better rebid on the North hand than 
Three Diamonds, and over the 
actual Three Diamonds South 
.should have preferred Three 
Hearts to 3NT. Four Hearts was 
made at the other table. 

Against 3NT West made the best 
lead of SIO. East won with Ace and 
returned the 7, which was a.Uowed to 
hold. Declarer won the next spade 
with the King discarding a second 
diamond from dummy. A finesse of 
HQ held, and South returned to DA 
for a finesse of HJ. Locked in dum¬ 
my Ot W, he had to lose a h€»art and 
two mitre spades to go one down. ‘ 

The contract could have been 
made in a disconcerting number of 
ways. In a iiiannex* of speaking, 
there are 12 tricks on top! South 
could have safely pla> od a high 
club from dummy and then another 
when the Jack fell. It was also a 
slight error to discard two dia¬ 
monds from dummy. Declarer did 
not need all the hearts and the 9 of 
diamonds was one of the cards 
that would have provided a ninth 
trick. 


y lu 1# H z 
H K 10 4 3 
D Q J 
C O J 



SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 458 


CLUES ACROSS 

1. Sporting honour 
awarded to a whole* 
town for giving maxi¬ 
mum performance (8). 
5, Do come back after 
Dourney on three legs! 
16). 9. He often stops 
without ceasing to be a 
manual worker (8). 10. 
“Bachelor's fare; bread 

and cheese, and-*’ 

(Swift) (6). 12. Cree¬ 

per in the garden, but 
not on the track! (6). 
13. Enduring instruc¬ 
tion on how to reach a 


ripe old age? 18). 15. 

Downright effrontery is 
no laughing matter (8. 
4). 18. This is the way 

to make complete pro¬ 
visions (12). 23. Stress 
splits the hip .seams (8). 
'24. Had a passion for 
giving a party danger- 
signal (6). 26. Inside 

the beggar licks some¬ 
thing with a powerful 
flavour (6). 27. Writer 
haa to do the ladder act 
perhaps and marry the 
girl! (B). 2B, Taking 

cover from a thrashing 
(6). 29. Continues obs- 



Solution Next Week 


Unately in taking un¬ 
certain steps, sir (8). 

CLUES DOWN 
1. So rich a gathering 
of performers (6). 2 

Seeking out someone in 
the hotel to indicate 
how the book is num¬ 
bered? (6). 3. Particu¬ 
lar house with opening 
behind study (7). 4. The 
commotion of deciding 
who goes in first? (4). 
0. Object in torn cloth¬ 
ing (7). 7. Finished 

with an exam, describ¬ 
ing life in the country 
(8). 8. Intended to make 
a gesture indeed! (8). 
11. Put down the re¬ 
ceiver: there’s no en¬ 
gaged signal now; (4, 
3). 14. Exclude the 

possibility of profit—it’s 
cheap at the price? (7). 
16. If fully extended 
that glen is very rug¬ 
ged (2, 6). 17. Patched 
up cage to lake stray¬ 
ing deer (8). 19. II noth¬ 
ing eomes from such 
talk you must make a 
certain allowance (7). 
20. A relief to assume 
the habit again? (7). 21. 
Smartens up men on 
their wedding day? (6). 
22. These creature# 
sound a# if they’re al¬ 
ways on the increase 
(6). 29. The man joins 
the Army in this place 
( 4 >* 
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work by the stars!”, ”Un- 
Y precedented!” “Fantastic col¬ 
lections for Defence Savings I' * 
These were the comments that were 
heard at the conclusion of the 
“Shanker-Jaikishan Nite”. a mam¬ 
moth variety entertainment pro- 
gramme, organised by the filmfolk 
of Bombay at the Brabourne Sta¬ 
dium to promote the Maharashtra 
Government’s drive for investments 
in defence savings. All the leading 
luminaries of the film world joined 
together to provide entertain¬ 
ment par excellence to near¬ 
ly 30,000 people who had as- 
semblcid to witness the programme, 
which helped to fetch an unprece¬ 
dented sum of Rs. 13.6 crores in 
• defence savings. Mr. V. P. Naik, 
Chief Minister of Bombay, presided 
over the programme conducted un 
der the auspices of the State Go¬ 
vernment’s Directorate of Small 
Savings. 

The show, which began with a 
stirring speech by matinee idol Di¬ 
lip Kumar, got off to a flying tempo 
when Shanker and Jaikishan, the 
inimitable duo of music directors, 
took the stage and started directing 
the popular playback singers headed 
by Lata Mangeshkar, who rendered 
several melodious songs to the ac¬ 
companiment of a huge orchestra. 
Lata was lustily cheered when she 
made her appearance on the stage 
where she is rarely seen. Moham¬ 
med Rafi also got a big hand when 
he began singing his popular songs. 
Raj Kapoor sprang a surprise when 
Mukesh was rendering “Bol, Radha, 
hoi ...” from ‘Sangam’ Towards 
the end of the song, Raj, playing a 
bagpipe and dancing with gay 
abandon, appeared from backstage 
and earned the spontaneous applause 
of the audience. Comedians Agha, 
Johnny Walker and I. S. Johar con- 
tnbuted their share to the success 
of the programme. 

At the conclusion of the program¬ 
me, ably compered by David Ab¬ 
raham. The famous cricketer, Vijav 
Merchant, a member of the State 
Defence Savings Programme Com¬ 
mittee, elicited peels of laughter 
when he started proposing the vote 
of thanks. Speaking in cricket jar¬ 
gon, he said, “Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen, this is Vijay Mer¬ 
chant, reporting from the Brabourne 
Stadium.” Referring to Mr. Cha 
van, the Defence Minister, he said 
that “he had been busy hitting the 
ball oyer the borders.” Concluding, 
he said, * Thank you, ladies and 
gentlemen, I declare my innings 
closed. It was indeed a spectacular 
show. 

‘YEH RAAT PHIB NA AAYEGr 

QHRI KRISHNA FILMS’ latest ven- 
^ ture, ‘Yeh Raat Phir Na Aa- 
yegi’ combines fantasy, mystery, 
crime and haunting music. T’he 
plot seems to have been inspired 
by that English film ‘She’. The 
story centres round a modern art 
ist, SuraJ, who returns from Franc'^ 
to find his trustee, an archaeologist, 
busy digging a site which conceal.s 
. thg ruins of an ancient civilisation 


Bombay Cinema Letter 

STARS BOOST 
DEFENCE SAVINGS 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


One of the finds at the site is tho 
statue of a female dancer. Mystery 
enters the plot with the sudden dis¬ 
appearance from the site of the sta¬ 
tue and the sudden appearance on 
the scene of a girl who resembles 
the statue. 

The mystery girl named Kiran 
tells the hero Suraj that she is 
really the wandering spirit of a dan¬ 
cer who was murdered 2,000 years 
ago. She in fact fascinates him tn 
such an extent that he loses inter¬ 


est in his fiancee, Rita, the archaeo¬ 
logist’s daughter. The eternal tri¬ 
angle thus becomes coniplete. Bis- 
wajeet as Suraj ju.st fills the bill. 
Shannila Tagore as the mysteri¬ 
ous “woman in white” makes a 
fine impression Mumtar as “the 
other girl” is adequate. The picture 
in fine, is a big triumph for direc¬ 
tor Brij who has .shown confidence 
arlistrv and imagination. The music 
by O. P Nayyar is a higlilight cvf 
the film. 
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ic heartening these days to fmd a 
at udio-owner-cum-prod urer-d I rec¬ 
tor making low-btidgei films with 
new-comers and less promine, .t cast 
and crew. Such a man is Joseph Tali- 
ath, Jr., fifty-year-young bachcloi, 
who is now making a film called 
*Kathal Paduthum ^Padu’ with Jai 
Shankar and Rajshree in the leading 
roles. 

Second son of Mr. Joseph Taliaih, 
Sr., the laic Chief Justice of the for¬ 
mer Travancore High Court, Joseph 

South Indian Stage and Screen 


titude of certain medicos and their 
nefarious practices and ultimately 
shows the triumph of virtue ever evil. 
The play on the whole was well-pro¬ 
duced though there were a few short¬ 
comings here and there. There is 
however a good future for the young 
writer K. E. Ri^gachary, from whom 
better plays can be expected. S. M. 
Raman as the evil-minded doctor and 
A. Sridhar as the police inspector 
c'ssay their parts to perfection. Those 
lending good support are K. Soundara 


SPORT & PASTIME 

garajan, Vimala and Baby Mekala, the 
last of whom stole the show in many 
places. 

• • • 

A ctor-director Ran j an has 

started a dramatic troupe called 
Madras TheatricaLs. The inaugural 
play of this troupe will be ‘Fifty- 
Fifty’, a comedy. The launching cere¬ 
mony of the troupe was !H?florrned 
recently at Ranjan's hotel Manakkal 
Mam, noted for his comic parts on the 

By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 



CITADEL'S NEXT 


Talialh, Jr., graduated in 1938 and 
studied painting under Kerala Vanna, 
I son of the famous Ravi Variga. Soiin 
bitten by llir bug of film-making he 
joined the late S. Souridarara.ia Iyen¬ 
gar ol Tamil Nadu Talkie.s as an ap¬ 
prentice. 

Atl€*r .SIX months of training, he 
floated his concern. Citadel Film Cdr- 
‘ poration, in 1945 and produced *Onana 
Sundan’, which he directed along with 
Nagoor. The film proved a hit. It was 
immediately followed by Tdaya Gee- 
tham’, after which ne independents 
directed ‘Atma Santhi’ fin Tamil and 
Malayalam). Then, in 1956, he made 
a Hindi film entitled ‘Payal’, with 
Sunil Dutt and Padmini in the leads. 

Joseph Tal lath's experiments in 
Cinema, though on a modest scale, 
commenced with his next production 
‘Vijayapuri Veeran’, in which he in-^* 
troduced Anandan, a new lead player. 
It turned out to be a success. Travum 
Pagalum*, in which he introduced two 
aspirants for stardom,^'Jai Shankar 
and Vasantha, also proved successful. 
He is at present busy with his latest. 
*Kathal Paduthum Padu*, the Telugu 
version of which will be known as 
‘Premalo Pramadam*. 

“The only thing that inspires me to 
X*ontinue the good work of film-mak¬ 
ing,” he says, ”is the opportunity to 
convey a mess^e and provide enter¬ 
tainment to the people. For tlial, the 
.stars don’t count. It is the story that 
matters.” 

TIT-BITS 

£ Entertainers’ play ICadamai', 
written %nd directed by K. E. 
Rangachary. exposes the heartless at- 


Pandian, V. S. S. Narayanan, A. Iru- 
dayanalhan, Madurai Jayanthi and S. 
Rajeswan. 


U NITED AMAn'EUR ARTISTES’ 
new play ‘Malathi the Menace’, 
based on the English play ‘Dear De¬ 
li niiuenl’ by Jack Popple well, is good 
in parts. In certain place.s, the pl:iy 
descends to the level of mediocrity. 
That’s because of the poor adaptation 
and the artificial atmosphere of the 
play against an Indian setting. 

One IS apt to compare the play it¬ 
self with the Madras Dramatic 
Society’s presentation ot the play in 
English, put on boards over a year 
ago. Jayalalitha, in the title role, does 
a fine job. Y.G.P. as the man who 
finally loses his heart to Malathi plays 
the part with gusto though he tends 
to overdo now and then. Sethu as his 
servant is quite impressive. And so 
are Natraj, A.R.S., Bala, Cheeni and 
Chandini. 

• • • 

INITY CLUB’S silver jubilee 
performance of their most suc¬ 
cessful play ‘K-Sara-Sara^, staged re¬ 
cently at Vani. Mahal, went off well. 
The play, which was about the well- 
known superstitious feeling attached 
ici the number 13, was notable for the 
realistic performances by Sundara- 
rajan, the writer-director, C. L. Nara- 
simhan as the ill-fated doctor, M. K. 
Parthasarathy, B. N. Lakshmanan. G. 
Ramu, M. N. Kasturirangan, Partha¬ 
sarathy, Padmanabhan, Murthy,’ Na- 


stage, has been entrusted with the 
production of the play. • 

• • • 

T he 30-member troupe of artistes 
from Manipur, who were on a 
brief visit to Madras in connection 
with the Inter-Stat^Exchange of Cul- 
lural Programmes, gave two delight¬ 
ful performances >Df Manip’ dant'cs 
and songs at H.R. Sabha and Vani 
Mahal under the giispices of the Mad¬ 
ras State Sangita Nataka Sangam. 
The rasaleela was the piece de resist¬ 
ance of their progranmie? 


URTEEN-YEAR-OLD Kumari 

Jothi, daughter ot Mr. K. S Ra- 
manujam, showed beyond doubt at 
her Bharata Natya aranejn nnn Ihr’ 
other evening at K.R. Sabha that she 
is a chip of the old blpck. Her mother. 
Vimala Ramanujam, js a fine danse- 
ii.se. In her three-hour recital, Jothi 
exhibited natural grgee, facile move¬ 
ment, good rhythm and brilliant foot¬ 
work. The efficiency of her teacher' 
Swamimalai Rajaratnam and her 
talent and skill were abundantly in 
evidence especially in the numbers 
like jafhiitmaram: nlarippv, and thit- 
lana, not to speak of the varnam and 
m the popular song ^Idathu Padam 
ThookkV. Dr. Albprt Franklin, Ameri¬ 
can Consul-General in Madras, who 
presided, congratulated the young, 
gifted dancer on her talents. 
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SPORT ^ PASTIMg 


Q: Wili she be married early? If not, 
can she get a job? How is the general 
trend of cimnts in the near future? 
How do you classify this horos ope and 
kindly wire* your ovcTall impression of 
the first daughter - - S. Madras. 

A' 8hc‘ may marry this year. Pros- 
port S' ot (Lii‘ltine a job are not bright. 
This; horoscopt' is highly impressive as 
far as; the educational aspect is con¬ 
cerned, and for other aspects, due to 
waul of strenglh to the matiinal planets 
IVicie may b(’ delay- Anyhow the time 
for salvation appears U) bo fa.st com¬ 
ing and she may marry shortly. Siva 
vvt»i‘hip in an,v form appears essential 
and condnen’f' fnr tht' fuKilmcnt of ex¬ 
pectations 

Q. W/iew is uiy marriage? When 
unit I be sucrrssfiil iu business? Wh^'n * 
will my finance improve? Will niy pa¬ 
rents li7yr irith me? Ragu Dasa spoil¬ 
ed my reputation. Will the future at 
least be promising? — N.C., Bangalore. 

A: y<mr marriage may take plaeo in 
I9(i8 Though somewhat late, your 
matrimonial aspect seems to be good. 
Ragu Dasa may not give you gN>od re¬ 
sults in any walk of life. From 1967 
onwards you may fare well and gra- 
ctiially gain thi* lost confidence of your 



By •‘VIRGOAN” 


ciustomers. Your parents* also may 
change their opinion and co-operate 
with you then. Your future may be 
normal and that depends upon your 
personal merits. 

Q: Will he get any of his daughters 
married in the near future? Why is he 
reluctant and shy at the thought of 
getting his daughters married though 
he is quite well off? Any landmarks in 
his life in the future? Will he prosper 


in the future? How do you classify 
this horoscope? — Madras- 

A: He will get his daughters mar¬ 
ried from the latter part of 1966 and 
before the end of 1967. The reason of 
the father’s reluctance-may be due to 
the time factor and none else. His 
future appears to be clear and bright. 
Economically he may be well* off 
throughout his life. This chart is an 
impressive and interesting pne. 

Q: When am I likely to get the job 
I like? Any immediate possibility of 
leaving the present job against a bet¬ 
ter one? Off late only mise/y and mis- 
ffortune favour me. When will I be 
happy? Will my ambitions be reolised? 
My financial status? Any foreign tra¬ 
vel? Matrimonial prospects?—K,R.R. 
Madras, 

A: You may get your desired job in 

1967. Only then you may have to re¬ 
sign the present one and get the other. 
During recent times due to, the transit 
of Sani in Aquariu4S you might have 
undergone some difficulties. After April 
’66 they may gradually subside. If your 
ambitions aie genuine ones you may 
realise them during the latter part of 

1968. Financial status may be normal. 
Foreign travel is not likely, l^arriage 
may take place in 1989 or ^970. 

Q: Is there likely to be a change in 
my profession and when? Have I any 
chance of running my own business? 
Foreign travel? How many sons will I 
have? What will be the maximum sa¬ 
lary I can hope to get in the peak of 
my career? Any acquisition of pro¬ 
perty? My promotion and the general 
trend of my official career? — R.K., 
Madras. 

A: A change in the profession ap¬ 
pears in the 2nd half of April, 1966. 
Running own business is not indicat¬ 
ed. Foreign travel also is not there. 
You may have two to three children. 
You may get an amount nearing four 
digits during your Guru Dasa. You 
may purchase property during that pe¬ 
riod. Your promotion niay take place 
within a couple of months if not, only 
in 1967, I think. 


In this Column, **Virgoan'* will 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc., 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
& PASTIME). This facility is aval’ 
table only to direct subscribers 
and other readers of SPORT dr 
PASTIME irho purchase their 
copies regularly through views 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers oi 
SPORT & PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com- 
rnunications ivill not receive atten 
tion. 

Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
he either in Tamil or English or 
in Devanagari script. Mere date of 
birth is not sufficient. 

Every ’effort is being made to 
publish the answers to readers’ 
queries in the earliest possible 
issue. But it is not possible try 
have them published the very 
next week after the queries are 
received. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to **Virooan*\ e/o The 
Editor, SPORT A PASTiME, 
Mount Hoad, Madras-2. . 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

SWAHAJYA 1966 ^ANNUAL NUM- 
BER: Editor: Pothan Joseph. Pub¬ 
lishers ; Bharat^n Pubhcations 

Private Ltd., Kalki , Kilpau » 
Madras-10. Price Rs. 5. 

• 7 T/.- Sirarajya IMG An>>m' Number’ 
mainlams the hifil. slaiiciard f 
h’/jcr fo' Its pit‘dvcvs^<in> dncl pro 

n.uch food for thought. Among 
ihr* /ormidable list of contributors you 
lirid such distinfiuish»»d names as Pre¬ 
sident Radhakrjshr *'’ Rajaji, Sn Pra- 
kasn. Dr. C P. HamaoWami Aiyar, 
Ptjlhan Joseph. H.H. the Dalai Lama. 

H H Sn Jayachamaraja Wadiyar, M. 

U Masani. K. M Munshi, J. J. Singh, 
Piiihp Spratt and Amiya Chakravarty. 
The subjects touched upon are varied 
.^nd include politics, economics, educa¬ 
tion. religion and agriculture. 

MANORAMA YEAR BOOK; 1965: 
Editor: K. M. Cherian (Mano^ 
rama Publishing House. P B. 26. 
KoUayam. Kerala). Price: Rs. 5.50. 

This is not just a translation of its 
counterpart in Malayalam which has 
been serving for the last seven years 
as a standard reference book in that 
language, but is a new. independent ef¬ 
fort by it.soU. For its size, it is com^ 
prehcn-sivc enough m its coverage ol 
the appropriate fields. Though grea 
pains have been taken to incorporate 
the latest information on every topic, 
there are deficiencies. For instance, 
production figures for Indian crops (at 
page 179) as well as Indian trade 
figures (at pp 216-17) which cover the 
period upto 1961-62 could be made 
more up-to-date That way the valuo 
of the Yea'*' Book can be significantly 
improved.—T V.A. 

AUTOCAR ROAD TESTS AUTUMN 
1965. Compiled by the Technical 
St'ilT of Aurocar. Published for 
Autocar bv llittc Books Limited. 
Price 9s. 6d. net (by post; 10s. 5d ). 

The Autumn 196.5 edition of the Auto¬ 
car Road Te.slj;. maintaining the repu¬ 
tation established by the serie.s since 


io«ii contains 25 flve*page Road Tests. 
Each gives comprehensive information 
£ a standard form making easy 

comnarison between various makes, the 
selection covering some of to-day s most 
popular models. * « j 

This new Autumn selection of Road 
Tests will be of absorbing interest and 
practical value to the potential buyer, 
while motor dealep and jn the 

industry will find it invaluable as a 
source of constant reference during the 
course of their work. 

YACHTING WORLD ANNUAL 1966: 

Editor: D. Philip-Birt. Publishers: 

Dlilfe Books Limited. Dorset House 

Stamsford Street. London S,E-1. 

Price 63s. net. 

This is the fifteenth year that the 
Yatchiap World Aai-ual has appeared, 
during which time it has developed 
into an essential part of the yachts¬ 
man's library. 

The 1966 edition is notable for ♦he 
wide range of yachting experiences d 
covers, describing inshore sailing in 
New Zealand, navigation on the Me- 
ditteranean and, in the Scandinavian 
v*a1ers. 

Some of the authors such as David 
Cobb. Douglas Phillips-Birl and David 
Hestall will be familiar to readers of 
previous editions. but many of the 
writers, though well known, are ap- 
nearing in these pages for the first 
time. Among these is John Lewis, 
whose description of life among Por¬ 
tuguese fishermen is a fascinatmg 
study of a seafaring way of life that 
is rarely written about. Commander 
and Mrs. Wickham's article is infor¬ 
mative and full of the atmosphere of 
the tideless waters of the Baltic. 

For the more technically-minded 
yachtsmen Douglas Phillips-Birt has 
contributed an article on the reading 
of hull lines. Written in his lucid and 
informal style it proves that interpre¬ 
tation of hull lines is no mystic art, 
but just a matter of common-sense 
that can easily be mastered. 

As usual the Anriuaf is plentifully 
illustrated with superb half-tone plates 
and line drawings, including a series 
of fivt pencil sketches. 
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ON THE COVER- 


Wally GrottI has the honour of leading 
tfiwi Australian team onto the Held at 
the start of England*.s second innings 
in the Fifth Test at Melbourne, which 
ended In a draw. This was the 
veteran Australian wieket-keeper *s 

last Test appearance. 


AT LORD’S 

In the immortal words of M.C.C. “it is abso¬ 
lutely splendid'’ — Alex Bannister (Daily Mail). 

“Your book has an honoured place in the library 
at Lardy's” — Curator. 
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SPDHT St PASTIME 


T hey used to call him the striker 
—but, in view of modern pain¬ 
ful associations, perhaps, I had 
better use the word batsn an instead. 
Indeed, the modern batsman seldom 
strikes; is, indeed, all too willing 
to allow the ball to rebound from 
pads or bat.... and, if the gods will, 
a single may be taken. 

As one who loves cricket, and has 
struck a ball or two in his time, 
I want to see the present tendency 
towards increasing defence modify 
into something more lively—and 
lovely: and everything I shall have 
to say about batsmanship will bear 
this desire in mind. 

The first thing any would-be bats¬ 
man has to learn is to assume a 
position at the wicket which does 
not impose a strain on him, and 
leaves his mind and body alert to 
concentrate on the only thing that 
matters—the ball. A lot of jargon 
talked about stance, but what 
stance really amounts to i.s this— 
an easy way of awaiting the ball 
so that free movement is available 
to block or hit it. 


ball is moving al^ut, and it is then 
the purist comes into his own 
when he asserts that batting is a 
“side on” art. 

But it is not nearly so good for 
attack, especially when offhits arc 
required. The off-drive past extra 
cover, which is such a delightful 
shot to see and to execute, is diffi¬ 
cult because then the left shoulder 
should be well over the pitch of 
the ball. To go down the pitch to 
meet the ball, the batsman using 
the two-eyed stance has to swing 
his body so as to advance his left 
foot. 

Supporters of the so-callcd “clas¬ 
sic” stance, in which the batsman’s 
rear is presented to square leg, his 
feet arc turned roughly towards 


left. This is the natural result of right- 
handedness, and is done quite un¬ 
consciously; but it should be checked. 
If allowed to go on, the result is a 
sort of one-handed bat. Now, one- 
handed batting is useful at times. 
Once or twice I had my fingers badly 
bruised, and had to manage more 
or less with one hand, and have made 
some runs that way. On a famous oc¬ 
casion, Lord Harris, playing against 
Surrey, had a bone of his right hand 
broken by a fast rising ball, but con¬ 
tinued his innings for half an hour 
longer, keeping his end up while the 
needed run.s were made, though his da¬ 
maged hand was in a sling and he had 
to hold his bat in the left hand. 

It would have been interesting to 
see how Colin Cowdrey would have 
managed against Griffith and Hall at 
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FO UNDA TIONS 


Two Positions 

There are, to-day, two positions 
which are generally classified—the 
“classic” .stance and the two-eyed 
stance. But, if you watch famous 
batsmen (and that, I shall never 
tire of repealing, is how cricket is 
learned), you w'ill observe the 
widest possible variation in the way 
they* stand. W. G. Grace and many 
of his contemporaries used to wait 
with the bat held in the air. Peter 
May, upright, always cocked up 
the toe of his front foot. Sir Len 
Hutton crouched. You see the same 
width of variation in the way run¬ 
ners gel “on their marks” or box¬ 


point, but nis head is turned so as 
fully to face the bowler, rightly 
claim that this attitude makes for 
more graceful off-shots and perhaps 
greater facility for fast scoring. 

Not only do I refuse to be drawn 
into the age-old controversy whe 
ther one stance is better than the 
other—I shall now tell you how I 
stand myself. Right fool toe to point 
—left heel in.sidc instep pointing 
to cover with two or three inches 
separating my feet. But you must 
go and watch good players, for, 
apart from learning a thing, or^two, 
you help to make the turnstiles 


Lord’s last year with i?is left arm 
damaged. But that was not to be, for 
Allen played out Hall’s last over with¬ 
out Cowdrey having to face even one 
ball. 

It Pays 

That sort of thing is splendid as an 
occasional performance. But any good 
bowler can tell, by the Way a bats¬ 
man plays his first few balls, if he is 
one of the right-hand-grip brigade; 
if he is, then his wicket is in mortal 
peril from that moment. Modern bat¬ 
ting needs every atom of control that 
two good hands, helping each other 
cunningly, can give. 



ers come out of then corners. Every 
professionhl sportsman knows this 
—the thing to avoid is any stiff¬ 
ness or strain; it is no use copying 
someone else; your own body and 
your own experience will tell you 
what suits you best. 

The two-eyed stance, which most 
Australians now adopt (and who 
should know better than they?) is 
a position in which the batsman’s 
face squarely confronts the bowler, 
and the batsman’s shoulder is almost 
pointing to mid-on, while his feet 
also point more pronouncedly down 
the pitch. It gives an excellent 
sight of the ball, and is “natural” 
insomuch as one turns full-face to¬ 
wards any object one wishes to 
study closely and with care In ge¬ 
neral, the two-eyed stance has its 
limitations on wickets where the 


click knowing that gold is now ac¬ 
cepted as cricket’s life blood. 

Come, then—take a bat and let us 
see how that grip can be improved! 

Aba! the usual error--that right 
hand is too low Surprising how 
many fairly competent batsmen 
could become good batsmen merely 
by altering their grip. For it is un¬ 
wise to hold the handle down there 
where it joins the blade; your right 
hand should be two or three inches 
from the .shoulder of the bat, or 
even three or four inches and the 
left hand just above the right, not 
touching it. 

Important Point 

An important point is that most 
young batsmen grip too tightly with 
the right hand and too looselj- with the 


Therefore, if you find on testing that 
your right hand is doing most of the 
work, loosen your grip a little with 
that hand and tighten it with , the 
other, You will find lhat It pays. 

In holding the bat, the back of the 
left hand should face .somewhere bet¬ 
ween the bowler and point, and the 
middle finger joints of the right 
should roughly face the bowler, But 
it cannot be emphasised too much that 
comfort of grip is what matters more 
than any set direction. The bat can be 
tilted slightly downward. 

For Left-handlers 

All these instructions are, of course, 
for right-hand batsmen. For left- 
hand batting, the positions are re¬ 
versed, and the right hand is above 
the left on the bat handle. It is impor¬ 
tant to decide in your own mind (and 
let nobody coerce you!) whether you 
wish to bat right-handed or left. 
Many a good batsman has been spoil¬ 
ed because of a schoolmaster or coach 
insisting on right-hand batting. Young¬ 
er boys are very often shy of admit¬ 
ting that they find it much easier to 
bat left-handed. Yet it must be re¬ 
membered that many hoys and men 
who write or throw left-handed pre¬ 
fer to bat right-handed. The way you 
face the bowler is definitely and ur* 
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gently your affair. You react instinc¬ 
tively and naturally to a thought, and 
to change you around is enough to 
cause confusion with your reaction to 
your thinking. Make up your own 
mind and don*t be shaken or argued 
out of it. Left-hand batsmen are as 
fine jewels to any captain who knows 
his business, and I can speak from 
much experience, bowlers hate to sec 
left-handers opposite them. They are. 
most professionals agree, harder to 
move than right-handers, and more 
difficult to field to. also especially on 
the leg side. Left-hand batting, like 
art, is a gift from Heaven. 

Footwork 

Batting stance is quite as much in 
the position of the feet a.s in the grip 
or the attitude towards the bowler. 


in curing it (apart from determina¬ 
tion to hit) is even balance on both 
feet, remembering all the time that 
it is more effective to move to the 
pitch of the ball and play over it 
than to have a bowler hovering 
all around you while you stand 
there foot-bound. 

Most young batsmen take centre 
as a guard. A. few lake middle-and- 
leg. Personally, T favour middlc- 
and-leg, and a iall batsman (or a 
confident one) should take leg stump 
If the bowler is sending them down 
to the off for catches, you can get 
nearer the ball by taking centre; or 
you can learn to cut him from a 
block on the leg stump, w'hich gives 
more frocdoin of action and is worse 
for the bowler. 


The feet should be quite close te 
the bat. Again, it is a painfully 
common error with beginners to 
form a wide arc with the feet 
well away f»*om the bat. The bowler 
sees this, and sends down balls 
which jump sharply at the off 
stump; the batsman whose feet are 
away from his bat is then almost 
certainly inconvenienced on or about 
the off stump. He is inclined to 
poke despcialcly at the rising ball. 

I have already emphasised the im¬ 
portance of good pads; unless the 
legs arc well protected, outraged 
Nature instinctively force.s fhe feet 
towards square leg. and good bat¬ 
ting is impossible. The legs should 
be just clear of the wicket, at least 
unii! double figures are reached, or 

Continued on next page 
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OF BATSMJNSHIP 


The weight of the body should rest 
evenly and lightly on the balls of both 
feet. The whole essence of footwork 
is that it shall enable the player to 
move quickly in line with the ball. 
Therefore, the poise is somewhat that 
of a long-distance runner. Any flat- 
footed stance, or the support of most 
of the weight on one foot, means that 
a bumping ball fast on the leg side 
will probably hit the batsman before 
he can move. It is a painful business— 
so 1 am told! At one time I used to be 
blamed a good deal for bodyline bow¬ 
ling—though, if I bowled it, 1 was 
told to do so by my captain, and cap¬ 
tains arc always right. But if the bats¬ 
man objected—well, have I not just 
made the point that the batsman 
.should stand lightly poised on both 
feet? 

One of the best oatsmen among my 
contemporaries was Bobbie Wyatt, 
formidable, solid, strong, and hard¬ 
hitting. He had endless patience, which 
is one of the greatest of all batting 
qualities: but he could lift a ball over 
the pavilion whenever it deserved 
such treatment—although he seldom 
did—and no bowler ever dared take 
liberties when he wa.s at the wicket. 


Taking Guard 


Having said so much, let me add 
that I always felt that he would have 
rivalled Bradman or Hammond—if he 
had not been slightly foot* tied. Once 
his feet were set in their classic posi¬ 
tion, he could play defence shots and 
attacking shots. but he could 

not run down the pitch to the ball, 
or flash away the grace-notes of 
cricket that are remembered so 
long after the orchestra is silent. 
Foot-tied cricket is a modern dis¬ 
ease. Many competent batsmen suf¬ 
fer from it, and more and more 
seem to be developing it. It should 
jBtt opposed, and the chief ingredient 
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you have got the pace of the pitch, 
since l.b.w. is an unpleasant way to 
be dismissed and to keep the bat 
close to the feel while at the same 
lime avoiding any risk of l.b.w., 
it is obvious thal a middle-and-leg 
guard is easier. 

It must be realised that the feet, 
placed in position in the batting 
stance, are mov(*able. This sounds 
funny: actually, it is tragic. So many 
more people would love to play cri¬ 
cket if only they did ncit try to 
keep their feet firmly rooted at the 
crease, or, at best, move them as 
•ihfiugh lead weights were attached 
to them. 

Electric Heels! 

Now this point touches me closely 
and personally. Because I do not 
keep iny feet tied to the ground in 
play I have been called “electric 
heel.s” over four continents, 1 have 
also been called a lot of other thing.s 
not nearly so complimentary, such 
as a Barnum & Bailey cricketer, 
and so forth. Well, you can take 
your choice. You know what a lead¬ 
en-footed batsn.an looks like. So docs 
the ■ bowler' He grin.s and .spits on 
his palms when he sees one, be¬ 
cause they are so easy to get out. 
It is just a question of putting a 
tempting ball a little^ oulside their 
reach, and up goes the catch. Peo¬ 
ple whose feet move—especially if 
they move like J. T. Tyldesley, or 
Ranji or Denis Compton (who are 
all of the past, and I cannot think 
of a light-footed batsman of that 
calibre fo-day)—make bowlers* ner¬ 
ves turn tail. 

And here we come upon one of 
the chief arts of batting—which I 
fear cannot be taught though it can 
and should be learned. “One of us 
must win!” That is Don Bradman's 
motto. Either the bowler must do¬ 
minate the batsman, or the batsman 
must achieve supremacy over the 
bowler. Whep you are a batsman, 
you must reduce the bowler to de¬ 
fence—make him toss the ball out 
of your reach, or expend his last 
drop of sweat simply endeavouring to 
keep the scoring down, without for 
the moment seriously trying for 
your wicket. This can only be done 
if you are free-footed, and can go 
after the ball. 

When you are the bov/ler, of 
course, the tale is different 

It is said of W. G. Grace that he 
“killed fast bowling in his time.*' 
For years the .speed merchants were 
almost afraid to bowl within his 
reach, and off-side bowling for slip 
catches was brought to a fine art in 
his time as a sort of counterblast 
to this one dominant batsman. 

How grand to win such an epitaph. 
If only you or I could get as far! 

Xn holding the bat its face should 
be turned squarely towards the 


bowler's arm, whether he is right- 
hand or left, round the wicket or 
over it. It is probable that not one 
per cent of club cricketers in any 
country follow this dictum. They 
hold the bat so that it faces the op¬ 
posite wicket. The opposite wicket 
does not cjre a fig, but the bowler 
who is wocth his salt notices the 
bat's position, and, with wicked glee, 
spins down the ball so as to take the 
edge of the bat. 

The War Cry! 

*’Keep a straight bat!** was the war 
cry of all coaches for many cric¬ 
keting decades when the glory 
of the game was at it.s height. 
There have been cross-bat geniuses; 
Don Bradman wa.s one of them in his 
earlier days, and “Coroner” Grace, 
W. G s brother, was another, and as 
murh of a terror to bowlers as any 
man who has ever beaten leather- But 
two swallows do not make a summer, 
even if, as in this ca.se. they may be 
eagles. You may be a cross-bat ge¬ 
nius yourself, but if you are, you will 
not read this book, since genius al¬ 
ways finds itself and seldom bothers 
to learn at .«econd-hand. If you can get 
centuries cro.ss-bat again.st good bowl¬ 
ing, then carry on, and bjess you; but 
most of us have to learn how to keep 
a straight bat. 

Stand up as straight a.s possible, 
too. If you crouch (Jessop notwith¬ 
standing) and then have to straigh¬ 
ten up as you play the ball, your 
eyes will be on a dilTerent plane, and 
you will look at the ball from a 
changing angle, ju.n when you need 
concentration most. Imagine a rifle¬ 
man moving his head up a.s he fires, 
and you will see what I mean. You 
should keep your eyes at the same 
height from the ground right through 
the shot, whether with bat or gun, if 
it is accuracy you want. The upright 
stance has the added advantage of 
imparting power into the stroke. 

Dancing Helps 

Immediately before the ball is de¬ 
livered you can, if you like, settle 
your head down a little between the 
shoulders. This steadies the visioxi 
and keys up the muscle.s. But here 
again .use your own judgment and 
do what IS comfortable to you. Phil 
Mead, who piled up one of the big¬ 
gest mountains of runs ever totalled 
(before he tragically went blind), had 
a habit of touching his cap as the 
last action before taking each ball. 
Other batsmen have other gestures 
and peculiarities. Nothing matters so 
long as you get the runs. 

Here is a tip rather out of the 
usual line. Learn to be a good dan¬ 
cer—it will help your batting. Nearly 
all famous bat.smen are remarkably 
good dancers. Keep on dancing, and 
you keep light on your feet. It is im¬ 
portant; and so is the other dictum, 
that if vou want to be a really fine 
cricketer, you will have to confine 
yourself to fairly small doses of other 
ball games. Hammond said that if he 
had too much golf his cricket was 
affected and he played "golf shots." 
Bradman "rationed” his own tennis— 
he is a splendid tennis player, just as 
Hammond was a fine golfer. When 1 
play golf they say T make cricket 
shots—but that is another matter! 


There is no doubt, however, that cric¬ 
ket is a "jealous god/ and is huffy 
if too much attention is paid else^ 
where 

Mental Picture 

Before a batsman receives the first 
ball he must get a clear mental pic¬ 
ture of the position of each fields¬ 
man. This picture must be verified 
and amended at the beginning of 
each over. 

This is so obviou.s that it seems 
foolish to mention it—except that 
long experience in coaching has 
taught me that hardly anyone outside 
first-class cricket ever bothers about 
it, and that most batsmen who are 
caught out are surprised to realise 
that someone is standing where the 
catch went. Now, every good bowler 
bowls specifically to his fieldsman, 
and rings the changes so as to make 
the most of the fact that he has got 
ten willing helpers all trying to en¬ 
able him to get the batsman out. If 
the batsman is timid, the fieldsmen 
move in towards him and still fur¬ 
ther cramp his action; many a bats¬ 
man has been sent back to the pavi¬ 
lion by the sinister appearance of a 
crowding field, apparently all giant 
hand.s, steadily closing in upon him 
as he stands at the wiciiet. 


A Paradox 

It is obvious to the most elemen¬ 
tary geometrician that the nearer the 
fieldsmen approach the narrower 
they close the gaps between them 
through which the shots ought to be 
placed. Thus we have a paradox— 
the capable, punishing batsman is 
left with great open spaces through 
which to hit the ball (because he for¬ 
ces the fieldsmen out towards the 
boundaries) while the "rabbit’ is 
encircled so closely that no gaps are 
left for him, even if he. by despera¬ 
tion, produces a classic shot. 

The lesson here does not need me 
to pin point it. Never let the field 
close in too near to you. Even if you 
have to take risks to do it drive them 
out by sheer physical force—^make 
the infield too hot to hold them, if 
necessary by deliberate shots at their 
bodies. This is cricket as it is play¬ 
ed by the best thinkers—they do not 
allow fieldsmen to come too close to 
them. I am aware of the last series of 
Tests in England where England 
batsmen allowed Worrell to place 
silly mid-on and silly mid-off to the 
bowling of Gibbs, but we will let that 
go for the moment; there is no rule 
that cannot be confounded by an odd 
example! (and that was an odd exam¬ 
ple!)—and anyhow the more timid 
side lest the series. 


• Watch The Bowler. 

So—when you go to the wicket- 
note where those fieldsmen are stand¬ 
ing, and never hit the ball towards 
any one of them unless with aggres«> 
sive intent meaning to smack him on 
to the far boundary rails if he does 
not get out of the way. On the other 
hand, you cannot begin wildly hitthm 
until you can see the ball large, la 
fact, you do not hit wildly at all. Thes? 
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is a lot to learn in this game, isn't 
there? 

Then, watch the bowler. 

Watch him, especially, before you 
go in to face him. It was “Horseshoe** 
Collins, one of the nio.st stubborn bats 
who ever sailed from Australia to beat 
English bowling to pieces, who said: 
*T always like to see a bowler in the 
pavilion. Once Tve got his tempera¬ 
ment taped. I*m half-way to master¬ 
ing him.*’ 


Touch Sore Spot 

There is wisdom in that. All bowlers 
have two hands and two feet with a 
certain amount of muscle between; 
but each one has a different approach, 
a different attack, a different reaction 
to punishment. “Tich** Freeman was 
one of the world’s worst bowlers to 
face because his temperament made 
him enjoy punishment; he always said: 
“Once they start hitting me I've got 
’em!’* And he usually had. Hedley Ve¬ 
rity on the other hand did not thrive 
on puni.shment and bowled remarka¬ 
bly accurately to prevent it. 

Find out each bowler’s weak point— 
just how and where he doesn’t like 
to be hit, as well as such obvious 
things as his length, spin, break, and 
swerve (his pace will usually explain 
itself!)—and then rub the sore .spot. 
Your job as batsman is to get the bow¬ 
ler taken off. 

'Avoid Greed 

But not, perhaps, too soon, I always 
remember, when I was very young, 
playing in a competition match in Tri¬ 
nidad. i was batting with my father. 
A young and very accurate slow bow¬ 
ler was trundling them up; but it was 
“my day,” as they say and T could hit 
him how I hked, I did—I bit him for 
nineteen in one over. My father walk¬ 
ed up th(? pitch, as the fieldsmen were 
changing end.s, and whispered fierce¬ 
ly to me: “Don’t knock him about so 
much—keep him on and be moderate 
about it. Vou’ll get more in the end.” 

Youth will not be told. I got about 
thirty-five from the next two overs. 
The bowler was taken off—and the 
new bowler spreadeagled my citadel 
with his second ball. I ought to have 
made a century, and if I had been 
less greedy I might have done. My 
score, quite a good one, was blame¬ 
worthy, and my falV^er made it pinn 
to me. He never forgave me, foi 

he was one who hated to waste good 
advice. Years later, he used to bring 
that up against mo. You have to u.s« 
guile in cricket, you see, and it is well 
to learn it right from the start. 

Necessary Theory 

Well, then, you must watch' the 
bowlers all through, from the first 
ball bowled. Look out, particularly, 
for the “killer” that nearly all bow¬ 
lers keep up their sleeve for occasional 
use. It may be a googly; it may hc- 
and often is—a yorker. It is used rare¬ 
ly and it should a‘lways do its job. 

When other batsmen higher up hi 
the order come in again after theit 


innings, do not hesitate to ask them 
any point which is puzzling you about 
the delivery of a bowler. They will 
know—they have been facing him. 
Still, qualify it with your own judg¬ 
ment and observation. The bowler 
must have deceived them if he got 
them out. 

So! You have absorbed a lot of very 
necessary theory about the founda¬ 
tions of batsmanship. Theon^ is good— 
but practice is better. So pick up your 
bat and come oui and “have a go.” 

At Xlie Nets 

Not lo the wicket yet, though. By 
no means! We are going to the nets— 
where everyone who wants to be a 
really good cricketer should put in at 
least one hour’s practice every week¬ 
day. Gruelling, of course. Boring at 
times, I am afraid, love cricket how 
one may. But it is at the nets—not out 
in the middle—that champions are 
made. Research is now a common 
phrase and a commonplace approach to 
inquiry. The nets are your research 
centre.s and the middle your launching 
ground. 

Most famous batsmen remember 
how they were reduced almost to 
hysteria by a patient coach telling 
them time after lime and time agau. 



just how to put this or that foot, or 
bowling them hundred after hundred 
off a particular ball that they could 
not play and felt they would never be 
able to play. They remember this as 
great pninist remembers his grinding 
and hopeless years of practice on 
.‘scales. Like the pianist, they have 
learned the lesson that concert pitch 
is not maintained without daily prac¬ 
tice even when ore is famous, much 
less when one is on the road to fame. 

So- -to the n'ets we go.— (From The 
Young Cricketer’s Companion hy Lea-- 
ric Constantine). 

(To be continued). 


SHASTR] MEMORIAL 
VOLLEYBALL 

N All-India Lai Bahadur Shastri 
volleyball tournament is to be 
held at Lucknow in April. According 
to Mr. B. Pande, Organising Secre¬ 
tary, a beautiful trophy is being do¬ 
nated by some colleagues who had 
been with him ir .lail to perpetuate 
his memory. Mr Shastri used to play 
volleyball in jail and it was his 
favourite game Efforts will be made 
to attract leatling teams of the coun¬ 
try for the tournc.v 
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BARBER HANGS HIS HEAD DOWN 
IN DISTRESS. BOYCOn IS IN OB- 
VIOUS AGONY AS WALTERS 
BREAKS THE WICKET TO HAVE 
THE FORMER RUN OUT 
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The Fifth and final Test in the An^ln-Australian series ended 


in a draw at Melbourne. With each team claiming 


Australia retained the Ashes. The scores: England 485 for 


nine decl. and 69 for three; Aitstralia 543 for eight decl 


(Finglctons Review On Page 17) 








BOYCOTT HAS AN ANXIOUS 
MOMENT AS 5TACKPOLE JUGGLES 
WITH A CATCH AND. EVINTU- 
AILV, DROPS IT 
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PARKS FAILS TO REACH 
THE CREASE IN TIME, RS- 
FORE CHAPPELL BROKE. 
THE WICKET. HE WAS 
RUN OUT AT 89. 













GROUNDSMEN AT MELBOURNE BATTLING WITH 
THE WATER ON THE PITCH. THERE WAS NO 
PLAY ON THE FOURTH DAY. 



WHEN H;5 SCORE WAS 181, COWPER LIFTED A 
SHOT BUT BROWN'S ATTEMPT TO TAKE A RETURN 
CATCH FAILED. 
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with a cap of fresh, full-hodied 

Brooke Bond Coffee! 


Everywhere_every time — in every 

friendly circle, Brooke Bond Coffee 
generates fun—brings people together. 
Young modems swear by it! Parents 


can’t do without it! Why ? It’s got 
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BACK TO THE 
LIMITLESS TEST! 

If.at the end of four Tests the teams are still on lcvi'1 
terms the final Test should be limitless as of old and, 

what is more, the pitch should be uncovered, says the JACK FINGLLTON 

author in a review of the filth and final match of the 
recently concluded Angflo-Australian Test series. 


T here can be no doubt about it 
for the future. When two coun¬ 
tries at the end of four Tests are level 
in a series the last Test should be 
limitless in time and—the important 
point- the pitch should be left unco¬ 
vered to the weather. I ihink any 
ofTicial who doesn’t recognise this 
now after Melbourne and after other 
recent series here is oblivious to the 
obvious! 

1 was reading cricket history the 
day after Melbourne when we were 
13,000 feet up and fifteen minute.s on 
our way My thoughts along these 
lines at least wore interrupted when 
I saw a prop si’ddcnly feathered and 
the plane do a smart aboul-niddcr 
and turn for base. W'e made it comfor¬ 
tably which is more than can be said 
for the Melbourne Test, but one does 
not join the gloomy Jeremiahs who 
havt- berated this series because of 
Melbourne’s anti-climax. Afier the 
stage being set for a wonderful fmale 
the letdown brought understandable 
frustration but, for all that the i-ali- 
bre of both sides was not exactly 
high Test class, we had two really 
splendid Te.sts and a win did give 
England a distinct glance in Melbour¬ 
ne’s other lest. The three drawn 
games were the blight. 

In Discard 

From 1882 to 194(; in Aust^-alia 
seventy Te.sts were played between 
the two senior countries with not a 
single draw. These were played on 
uncovered pitches Taking only those 
limitless Te.sts from 1900 to 1946 re¬ 
sults were achieved »hus: two Tes^s 
finished in three days; twelve in ft^ur; 
nine in five; fifteen in six; six in se¬ 
ven- and one in eight. Included in 
those statistics would be many rain- 
ed-otf days. 

England won one six-day game by a 
wicket and Australia one by two 
wickets. Australia won one seven-day 
game by eleven runs and England 
one by twelve runs (Bradman was 
run out 58) and another by three wic¬ 
kets. Limitless Tests therefore on un¬ 
covered pitches in this period not 
only brought results but indeed some 
very good ones. 

In 1946-47 the first series after 
Hutton’s record 364 over 13 hours 20 
minutes at The Oval against Australia 
play here was modified in time but 
continued on uncovered pitches. The 
Oval Test had much to do with this 


and also a following limitless Test in 
Durban that had to end after ten days 
because the ship lo England could not 
wait. So limitless Tests have been in 
the discard since 1938. There wore 
two drawn games immediately here. 
Since 1954-55 our pitcho.s have been 
covered but still limited and there 
have been since then eight drawns in 
20 games. Of the last ten in Australia 
six have been drawn. 

Shrewd Game 

So the old argument and particu¬ 
larly in Australia arises again; 
Why does a team travel 
12,000 miles and finish a scries 
in a stalemate'^ This too happened in 
the last South African tour here when 
the final Test, promising so much, 
finished flat on its face. The Oval pitch 
wa.s not covered when Hutton made 
his runs, yet both sides dropped bowl¬ 
ers and played batsmen in the gamble 
of winning the toss. This could hap¬ 
pen again in a limitless Test. The toss 
winning side could play for “keeps” 
but the prospect of weather changes 
would often bring animation into a 
game. Barrington’s peerless century 
in Melbourne deserved to put Eng¬ 
land on top. Had it been a limitless 
uncovered Test Smith would have had 
to order full steam ahead when we 
had that aimless rudderless final stage 
of the English innings. And Simpson 
would not have dared to put seven 
men r?n the boundaiy to Titmus po.s- 
sibly the highest batting compliment 
ever paid to the man from Kcnti.sh 
Town. 

Rain came on Sunday night follow¬ 
ed by a hot sun on Monday. As I 
knew from other Test days an unco¬ 
vered pitch on Monday would have 
.seen a crash of Australian wickets- 
only La wry’s fell—but .skill and cour¬ 
age would have saved some o( the day 
for Australia. Many too would not 
have minded seeing some obvious 
run-hungry Au.strabans put to the 
sword of a stiffer technique. 

It will be said that a final limitless 
Test on an uncovered pitch gives too 
much value to the toss. This is true 
but it i.s one of the fortunes of sport 
and I remember Bradman and Allen 
played an admirably shrewd game of 
tactics one day on a jumpy pitch in 
1936-37. Nowadays the clarion call 
for a skipper to put his all to the test 
never seems to he sounded and the 
first thoughi of the selectors seems to 
be to conform to the dull pattern of 


choosing there pacomen who bowl 
slowly-produceii overs. 1 don’t know 
of liornby and Barlow of long ago 
hut I would give rniK'h to see a left¬ 
hander like Rhodes, Verity or Iron¬ 
monger in a Test again! 

There was no appreciative bowling 
craft in this series McKenzie (16), 
Hawke (16) and Jones (15) all of 
whom mis.sod one Test were the lead¬ 
ing wicket-takers. The spinners this 
lime got “stick”. Apart from Sydney, 
whicn helped the spii:ners, the wickets 
this time with no shine and no pace 
for the fast men did not help the spin¬ 
ners either. Pacy pitches like the Boys 
of the Old Brigade do not seem to be 
easily found the.se days. 

Barrington’s century in Melbourne 
was the one I admired most of all. He 
has been tremendously p(jpular here. 
Parks was the most consistently at¬ 
tractive of the batsmen of bdh sides. 
One must accept his batting position 
as one of fallacy rather than fact 
because such brilliance is of most 
value higher in the order. Batting 
Oscars go to Walters for his charming 
15.5 in Brisbane; Barber’s wonderful 
188 in Sydney: Cowdrey’s 104 the first 
time in Melbourne; Simpson’s 225 in 
Adelaide; Lawry’s century in Ade¬ 
laide, easily the outstanding one of 
his three; and the perky always happy 
Titmus w'ho was shaded for the Eng¬ 
lish batting average by Barrington’s 
last innings. 

Plrasant To Watch 

There was much merit in Cowper’s 
307 in Melbourne. It was an exhibi¬ 
tion under no duress because of the 
game’s exigencies but it was pleasant 
to watch and saved what could other-* 
wise have been a soulless final day. 
Both Cowper and McKenzie rubbed it 
into the Selectors for being dropped, 
Edrich worked hard and honestly for 
his runs and Burge provided an inn¬ 
ings in keeping with his farewell So 
did Grout with the gloves. Thomas is 
a playnr who is yet to temper judg¬ 
ment with strokes. Boycott had mixed 
fortunes not realising his promise. 
There was much goiid fielding and 
catching, Smith excelling. Barber had 
the out.standing throwing arm of the 
series and this was the best ground 
fielding in any English side I have 
seen. 

I would never be surprised if Knight 
bats No. 4 or 5 for England. He has 

Continued on next page 
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admirable potential as he* showed in 
Sydney. One wonders whet he r Eng¬ 
land gets the be:st of Harbor’s brillian¬ 
ce wiion he bats against the new 
ball. 

There is solace for England’s fu¬ 
ture in the vast inn])r()vi‘nK‘nt of 
Brown and Jones. Tirown, hair all over 
his face, arms flaying, always howled 
with fire and somelinie.s might have 
clone better with .shorter .spidl.s. Tie has 


learnt much and with Jones will pro¬ 
vide England with a capable opening 
attack for a Jong time to come. Each 
could save energy with a shorter run¬ 
up. Each, in a scries in which one 
noted some individual cynicism, has a 
good outlook. Brown will one day 
bat well. Jones improved vastly al¬ 
though he should have worried Lawry 
more with the newball with away- 
swingers a.s Voce bowled. Jone.s could 
study here. 

Jones could have been up.set by the 
entirely unnecessary banishment he 
got in Sydney for pitch trespass. He 


was not and it was proper that the 
niggling did not recur. Lawry was avid 
to hobble him and said in an aside to 
Umpire Rowan in Brisbane’s Test: 
“Are you worried about these marks 
down the pitch?” Rowan to his credit 
replied: “Not in the slightest.” And 
the subject never arose again. 

Smith, never expansive, was not 
ca.sy to Icnow but he introduced some 
new ideas on captaincy. 1 could never 
have imagined a Jardinc putting a 
stroller into a car boot outside the 
ground; nor a (.'hapinan nor a Dex¬ 
ter carrying out the drink.s in Ade¬ 
laide. He did not pull rank but ra¬ 
ther deflated it and seemed to allow 
individuals a remarkably free rein 
on the field in determining the run 
of the game. 

If there was one singN' lia]ipenlng 
which loo.sened England'.s sliong grip 
on the A.shes after Sytlney it was the 
run-stealing l)y Sijnp.sori and Lawry in 
Adelaide. It completely crumpled the 
English .side. Smith .should have tried 
to stop it by changing his Held and 
posting a man close in mid-wicket on 
both Sim])Son and I,.awry call¬ 

ed the runs witlmut hinder and there¬ 
by tlie tune of the game. 

Pre-Tour Publicity 

It was staled with jnuch pre-tour 
publicity that Manager Griffith had 
the right of veto over Smith on field 
tactics. I don’t know whether the Ma- 
nagt‘r ever exercised the right or if 
he did whetlu'r Smith veloeil the veto! 
One felt sure, howi’ver, there must 
have been times when Mr. Griffith 
complained strongly to Smith about 
his slow over-rate. If he ilid Smith 
showed no change apart from the final 
day. This slow over-rate is a cricket¬ 
ing curse. It comes about through long 
runs and long .slow walk-hack. Jones, 
for instance, walks eight p;u‘cs be¬ 
fore he runs. 

Ju.st to put it in pt'r.spective it 
should be slated that the Australians 
and the Umpire's resented Cowdrey’s 
attitude and .statements on “Walking”. 
It has been interpreted here as dictat¬ 
ing to the sporting con.science of Aus¬ 
tralians aneJ T believe, it has led to 
feeling betwo<'n the Australians and 
Cowdrey, a man 1 like and not least 
as a golfing partner, Tt is impossible to 
advocate “Walking” without giving the 
impression that some play the game 
better than others and that their up¬ 
bringing is superior. 

Cowdrey said in a Church address 
that nowadays 99% of the time the 
player will help the umpire; that the 
standard of umpiring and the game 
itself is the belter fiir it and that this 
is a sign of maturity in the game. “It 
is much easier to do things in the un¬ 
derhand than in the fair way”, hv; 
said “and T might get leading .sports¬ 
men together in England to discuss the 
importance of conduct on the field”- 

Walking to me is like whiskey. I can 
take it or leave it but I think a lot of 
nonsen.se is spoken, written and claim¬ 
ed for it. My main objection to it is 
that it obtrudes upon the umpire’s 
.iurisdiclion and if all players abide 
by tlie umpire as they should it will 
be best for the conduct of the game. 
The umpires here don’t like it. They 
say it makes their job all the more di- 
fflculL Simpson, who could believe 
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that Cowdrey is implicating his play¬ 
ers, somewhat tartly reminded me that 
on tliroe occasions in Tests in Aus¬ 
tralia, Cowdrey himself had “walked” 
with publicised misgivings when giv¬ 
en out. “There must be something in 
what Cowdrey preaclu'd,” said Bonaud, 
in an ironic manner, “I gave a simi¬ 
lar address once and next day the 
Church was gutted by fire”. Cowdrey 
did lose his cricketing boots after Mel¬ 
bourne when he gave them to an 
youngster to hold while he .signed his 
book. Cowdrey turned aside and the 
book, boots and youngster had gone! 


Australia has its worries. We need 
spinners and a good fast man. Davies 
of Sydney has a spinning future and 
there is talk of anedher from there, 
Gleeson, who flicks the opposite to 
what Iverson did and is said to be in¬ 
decipherable Hubble of Perth is a 
fast lefthander. Simpson in South 
Africa next summer will have to 
knock out of some of his batsmen 
the run-appclite on_ the wait foi- 
them theory. 

The itinerary must be rethouglit 
The Englishmen did not lose form be^ 
cause they went to Tasmania after 


Sydney. Form dt)es not slioot off in h 
wei?k but this itinerary, like t>iir.s in 
England, slnnjld be halved with five 
Tests, fivt' matches against the Slates 
and five others, t-oiinlry garni-s serve 
little purposi* other than allowing the 
locals to make .speeches. Manager Gri¬ 
ffith, after listening to six .sp«*eches at 
lunch one day, had to listen later to 
a grumble troin a councillor who 
wanted to sp<‘ak aftcinoon tea! Fi- 
ualiy It must be .said that Smith’s men 
did well here Tliey rcd'uted their 
critics. Their batting anti fielding were 
splendid anti tht'v madt‘ many friends. 
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the Editor asked me to write 
on the subject, I was immensely 
pleased because that gave me an op¬ 
portunity to gather my fc / thoughts 
on tennis and put them on paper. I 
have done that frankly and seek the 
pardon of readers, considering the 
spirit in which I have expressed them 
Coming to think of it, I have learnt 
niost from my defeats and I feel con¬ 
vinced that one learns more from de¬ 
feats, But then, it is wrong to say that 
one should keep losing so that he is 
learning more! This i.s where com- 
monsense comes in. If one is able to 


Tennis Flashbacks 


profit by the lessons it is possible to 
convert defeat, into victory, unless of 
course the opponent is too good. 

“1 become the champion"—when I 
look at these four words, my mind 
goes back to January 3, 1954. There 
I was, Hi years old, a student of the 
Lioyola C'olU^ge, Madras, playing un- 
expecli‘dly the National .single.^ final 
against Australia’s seasoned Jack Ar- 
kinstall on llie South Club lawns of 
Calcutta. No one had expected me to 
reach the final stage nor did I have 
any hope in that tournament, domi¬ 
nated by top ranking stars froin Vx>th 
home and abroad. And surprisingly 
fmough, 1 won the final match too! It 
was recorded that 1 became the young¬ 
est champion of India at the age of 16 
and that too without dropping a set. 

The Golden Rule 

All this lofiks like a fairy tale to me 
now. It happened twelve years ago 
and during this period, thanks to this 
wonderful game of lawn tennis, 1 have 
travelled widely everywhere in the 
world with a suit-cas<^ and a huneh of 
tennis racquets. Between weeks and 
weeks, T have had the lionour and plea¬ 
sure of meeting .sportsmen and enthu¬ 
siasts of various countries. This is 
possibly the best education a person 
can have. 

Going back to the main topic, 1 
scored a 6-2, 6-3, 7-5 vict(»ry over 
Arkinstall. 1 remember very clearly 
that there was no pressure on me at 
all that day. 1 was too young to realise 
the importance of ihe occasion. From 
the word “go" 1 went for my shots 
going close to the lines. Before the 
tournament T had a four-week tour of 
the Far East countries and Australia 
where I had gone with Sumant Mi.sra 
for the Davis Cup match against Bel¬ 
gium. During this short trip, I had 
picked up wide experience and know¬ 
ledge of the game, mainly due to my 
a.5SOciation with Sumant, and I v'as 
able to bring them into my play. He 


was simply great to go around with 
because he would play with me always 
an<l help me in all ways. This is a 
great boon, because this enables an 
up-and-coming player to lose »iil 
“complex” feelings and become self- 
confiaent. And “Tiny”, as he is affec¬ 
tionately known, used to shout at mi. 
“Hit the ball, don’t pat it”. Yes! As a 
Junior, 1 used to pat and push the ball 
a lot and when I started hitting it, 1 
became the champion! T have realised 
that this is indeed a golden rule of 
lawn tennis. Juniors! Remember this. 
Even if you want to have lo.vs pace 


and control the ball more flo that by 
hitting the ball and not patting it. 

Training Sessions 

I had put in a tremendous amount 
of hard work during the period from 
September 1950 onwards. It was then 
that my father realised that I could 
be made a tennis player, and he look 
responsibility for it. All that I had 
to do wa.s to act on or oil the court as 
he told mo to. The rest, he was doing, 
planning practice sessions, tournament 
itinerary and training. My training 


included a one mile run in the morning 
to develop good wind and 20 minutes 
of ball badminton to train the eye on 
the ball. During those hard days, I 
think he put in more work than my- 
.self because while I had just to play 
he had to do that along with solving 
many other ijrobloms. Certainly, I 
startled with a golden spoon in my 
mouth. Not only after a match but 
after each practice session, my weak 
points and errors would be discussed 
loudly and efforts to be taken would 
be planned immediately. The result 
was that I could not play a stroke 
anywhere, practice or match, without 
my father watching it from the side¬ 
lines. This became a habit and it took 
a long time for me to overcome this. 

Tennis is a peculiar game in that it 
requires hard and continuous [irac- 
lice. without which everything will 
look strange on the court. The feel 
of the court, the baU and the atmo¬ 


sphere as a whole are important fac¬ 
tors for a player to produce his best. 
It takes hours and hours, days and 
days of toil and sweat before you can 
learn something properly. No wonder, 
people call this game a jealous mis¬ 
tress, One has to sacrifice a lot and 
be patient with all ups and downs. 

Mental Approach 

What is the immediate feeling after 
winning some big title? 1 would i.ay, 
a sense of satisfaction. After the ex¬ 
citement dic\s down, you realise that 
there is so much more to achieve and 
It is going to be more difficult to 
achuwe it. The rea.son is two-fold. 
Firstly all eyes are on you and that is a 
groat mental strain when every one 
expects you lo win and risually takes 
it tor granted. Secondly, olhei compe¬ 
titors are after you, trying to knock 
vou off and attract attention. When 
such is the spirit, competition will be 
very tough because each player can 
raise his own game above normal on 
.such or’casions due to the added in¬ 
spiration. To make it more difficult 
lor the champion, playing conditions 
may turn out to be bad and this will 
affect him mia'e than the others, who 
have nothing to lose and are desperate 
to achieve an upset vi< tory. There¬ 
fore it is very imporLaji’. for an up- 
and-coming player to sit down to seri¬ 
ous, hard work and training immedi¬ 
ately after winning some big title and 
not be celebrating his success for too 
long. 

More than that, it is important to 
build up the necessary concentration 
and strong nc'rvcs to face greater occa¬ 
sions. A lot depends on one’s mental 
approach towards this game. This is 
where the Australians .score over others 
and that is why the Davis Cup is with 
them. By strong nerves, I just do not 


mean overcoming nervousness. Every 
player gets nervous on the court and 
in fact the champion should get more 
nervous bocaii.se he has his reputation 
at stake. But this initial nervousness 
is gentM'ally overcoim* a.s soon as the 
game starts and the rallies are on. 
In the nuidcrn serve and volley game, 
one gels very rare opportunities lo 
break serve and go ahead. They are 
so rr4ro and sudilen that one does not 
realise until it is all over. The result 
is that thei'c is always suspense and 
tension. In a long five set match, there 
will probably, be a dozen “key” points, 
which make all the difference bet¬ 
ween yictoi-y and defeat. A real cham¬ 
pion is able to bring himself up on 
such occasion.s and produce shots 
without “choking” or “jerking”. 

The Dividing Line 

When I write all this, 1 think of Bod 
Laver, who, in the 1962 .season, un¬ 
leashed such shots everywhere to wto 


I Become 
The Champion! 


R. Krishnan, whose domination of the Indian tennis 
scene has been the longest by an individual in our 
annals here looks hack on his career and gives sonic 
wholesome advice to aspirants based on his expe¬ 
riences garnered throughout the world. 
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the Grand Slam. Lew Hoad was ano¬ 
ther of this type. They were big play- 
ers in the real sense of the term. 1 
have laid so much stress on this psy¬ 
chological aspect of the game because 
I have come to the conclusion that it 
is this single factor which is the di¬ 
viding line between a good player 
and a great player. A player, right 
from his early days, can be trained 
accordingly so that he is brave on tl>e 
court and thi.s could be the deciding 
factor. How often do we see a well- 
equipped player, with all the strokes 
in the book, unable to play them in 
the match! It is not enough if a Ju¬ 
nior is taught the fundamentals of the 
game or the production of strokes. 


By BAMANATHAN KRISHNAN 


What is more important is to prepare 
him and train him mentally and phy¬ 
sically so that he can produce those 
shots when the occasion demands. • 

I have seen and played against the 
top players from Au.stralia several 
times. In fact on the two occasions 
when I went near reaching the Wim¬ 
bledon singles final 1 was beaten by 
two great players from that country. 
Take a look at an Australian Davis 
Cup player and his physical fitness 
impresses you at once. You keep look¬ 
ing at his excellent figure without rea¬ 
lising or thinking for awhile how 
tough ho IS inside mentally. They are 
good-hearted fellows but stout-heart¬ 
ed! I have always enjoyed watching 
Neale Fra.ser m long matches. I felt 
he had his weakness in strokes and 
volleys in that international cla.'^s. 1 
have even seen him get tired and com¬ 
pletely exhausted on the court. On 
those occasions I also saw him come 
through the matches winning the last 
point! I call him a great “Com¬ 
petitor' 


A Necessity 

It is always good to have a small 
practice session in the morning of the 
day’s play. In cold climates, this is a 
necessity. The leg and arm. muscles 
are loosened up and, in addition, these 
practice games bring out the co-ordi¬ 
nation of all the mujcles in your sys¬ 
tem. While playing tennis, all these 
muscles are exercised in a particular 
way and that is why I believe _thal 
the best exercise f<^ tennis is to play 
more tennis. These morning work¬ 
outs can do a great deal of help to 
your afternoon’s play. Of course, to 
improve general physical condition 
and stamina, certain types of gymna¬ 
sium work arc reepmmended, 

Champions arc few in number. It is 
the average players who contribute 
the most towards this game and who 
make any tournament a success. It is 
a known fact that only one will be 
the winner at the end of the toum^* 
ment. So, it is not the victory or de¬ 
feat that counts. Every one tries to 
win but only one is going to win. It is 
bettef to learn to enjo^ playiny tennif^ 


The moipent one starts brooding over 
the result, the game loses its charm- 

A high official was telling me re¬ 
cently that in the middle of all his 
official tours, he never forgot to take 
his tooth pasjtc. shaving set and 
tennis racquet. To him, these three 
stood out as one. After all the work, 
he must have a game of termi.s 
wherever he goes. 1 understand 
what an important part tenni.s plays 
in his daily life. These people play 
the game the real \vb>. 

Last but not Ihe least, a word about 
diet. A player is what ho cats. It is 
essential to avoid food that mako.s one 
either thirsty or feoi sleepy. A well- 
balanced diet eaten at proper times 
should be a routine for a .sportsman 

Modern Trends 

What are the trends In modern len- 
nis? It is becoming quicker and quic¬ 
ker. There is more and more stress on 
the serve because it is the only stroke 
you can plan and hit independently 
of the opponent. The plan is usually 
to serve in such a way and follow up 
to the net that the initiative and ad¬ 


vantageous court position arc held by 
the server. It is a challenge to the re¬ 
ceiver who is taking all possible 
chances to get the break. Rallies are 
short -^nd crisp and the whole game 
is reduced to rfiuick reflexes—ability 
to think and act fast. This is the type 
of training youngsters receive in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Are champions born or made’ I 
feel they arc made They come up 
the hard way as there i.s no short 
cut. Individual originality and natural 
knack will, of course, be there but 
overytliing is developed through rigo¬ 
rous practice and training. A cham¬ 
pion’s real strength is concentration 
and tenacity. He rarely misses an easy 
.shot and he never give.s up the fight 
at any .stage. 

How 1 oarne.stly wish that we build 
up a powerful Davis Cup squad and a 
promi.sing Junior squad going with it. 
The latter can he relied upon to take 
over later when it gains more expe¬ 
rience. 

And experience they can get in tons 
—if they keep their eye.s and ears 
open! 
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Tennis Topics 

SOUTH INDIA TITLE 
FOR VENKATESAN 

By K, S. NARASIMHAN 


2 ? 

R ABI VENKATESAN, the State’s 
present No. 2, won the South 
India tennis championship with a 
surprisingly easy victory over N. 
Kalogcrapoulos, the f-reek ace, in 
the final played in Madras on Feb¬ 
ruary 20. The Madras youngster 
thus improved on his 1965 record of 
being runner-up to Premjit Lall at 
the Madras Gymkhana Club. It was 
a fitting finale to Rabi's Indian cir¬ 
cuit this season, during which he 
had lost to the Greek and Alvarez, 
the Colombian star. Rabi followed 
his singles triumph with his success 
in the .paired event with the Greek 
against P. S. Kumara and G N 
Perera, the strong Ceylon combina 
tion. 

The tournament wan conducted 
by the Madras State Tennis Assn 
ciation on its home courts (on the 
Island ground leased to' it by the In¬ 
dia International Centre), the venue 
of the A.ssociatinn’s Coaching sche¬ 
me. The three roprts laid adjacent 
to each other, presented a nice ap¬ 
pearance and It was a pleasant 
.sight to watch players in action on 
all the courts every day from 3 
p m. for eight days. 

Though not of top-class standard, 
variety was promised in the foreign 


contingent due to play in Madras, 
but L. Bergelin the colourful Swede 
who had shone in his heyday when 
he came to Madras previously and 
was accompanying two Swedish ju¬ 
niors returning home after coach¬ 
ing in Australia by Harry Hopman, 
had to curtail his tour, after pJaymi*^ 
at Hyderabad, due to illness and 
went home with his wards. What 
with foreign exchange curbs and dif- 
flcultic.s in securing players of top 
class, the All-India Lawn Tennis 
Association had to be content with 
the Japanese and P-ussian teams 
alone this season and in Madras 
even this foreign troupe was re¬ 
duced to only two, KalogerapouloK 


and Miss C. Prosen of the United 
Slates With Krishnan not appear¬ 
ing due to the regrettable injury tf* 
his playing hand and the other 
Davis Cup players. Mukerjea, Lull 
and S. P Misra, not making the 
trip, Rabi Venkatosan led the In¬ 
dian challenge to the Greek and 
surpassed all expectations by 
emerging victorious. 

Venkatesan's forte is his consist¬ 
ency Hitting the ball on the rise, ho 
cover? court quickly and is good 
with the passing shot, which he ex¬ 
ploited tc greatest success, particu¬ 
larly on th'' forehand, in the final 
against the Greek. His retrieving 
capacity helps him cr nsiderably and 
this was very much in evidence in 
the quarter-final against hjs younger 
adversary, C. G. K. Bhoopathy. 
who won Ijoth the Junior titles in 
the tournament. Rabi survived a 
serious challenge from the Loyola 
youth who has benefited tremend¬ 
ously by his recent foreign tours 
and who was nosed out 4-6 and 5-7 
after a keen struggle, the best match 
in the entire competition. 

Kalogerapoulos revealed good 
style and used his height effectively 
for the hard serve. Driving well on 
both flanks, he was quite good at 
the net and did not experience 
rnuch difficulty in reaching the final. 
He made short work of Anwar Ali 
first, eliminated Anand Amiftraj. 
the National Junior champion, aftei 
an interesting lO-game first set and 
nff rt TVj Prrcra of Ceylon 
in the semi-finals. Perera, though 
not possessing copy-book style, 
proved a dour fighter taking the 
Greek to 6-4, 8-6, losing after a good 
lead in the second set. T*he Ceylon 
player displayed all-round ability 
with accent on netplay. Amirtraj 
had earlier scored a creditable win 
over M. V. G. Appa Rao, the sea¬ 
soned State campaigner, in straight 
sets. Appa Rao adopted the correct 
policy of taking the net without stay¬ 
ing back, and produced a delectable 
volley but was often beaten by the 
Junior’s passing shot. In this half 
an interesting feature was that Ma¬ 
jor R. J. W- Moses, who won the 
title 25 years back, took the court 
against T. Satyanarayana Rao, the 
Hyderabad youngster, but had to re¬ 
tire in the second set at 5-alI due to 
blisters. 

Bhoopathy was the most notable 
entrant in the lower half. After dis¬ 
posing off R. Pav/ar, the Delhi boy 
and P. R. Seshadri with great ease, 
he outplayed B. M. Balasuhrama* 
i)iam, the Mysore Ne. ]. to the loss 
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of only one game in each set. Then 
cilme his great match against Rabi 
Venkatesan. Bhoopathy excelled 
with his whipping two-fisted back¬ 
hand with a very pleasing accent on 
attack. Maintaining a scorching 
pace on his strokes, he took the net 
at every opportunity. His quickness 
of foot was remarkable. He parried 
stroke for stroke W'lth his elder op¬ 
ponent and for long spells dictated 
the exchanges. It was a pity that 
at critical times, he committed mis¬ 
takes and got beaten. It was a tense 
struggle from start to finish P. S- 
Kumara reached the semi-finals, 
beating two Railway players in suc¬ 
cession, M Viswanothan and G. 
Palani. The Ceylonese was steady 
with an effective slice dn the back¬ 
hand and a clever angled forehand. 
Visvanathan scored two notable suc¬ 
cesses against younger opponents, 
M V Pratap, who despite his good 
strokes, lacked steadiness and S. N. 
Misra of Osmania University Ku¬ 


mara lo.st 3-6. 3-6 in the semi-finais 
to Venkatesan 

The final saw Rabi reel off two 
games in a tiice and I was looking 
forward to the^reek getting into 
his stride only lo be sorely disap¬ 
pointed. There was no fight in him, 
he was lethargic and listless and 
often rushed to the net to be passed 
by Rabi with splendid forehand 
drives down the line, “Nick" did 
serve some aces and followed up to 
finish, but these were far too few to 
disturb Venkalesan's winning tenor. 
It was a thoroughly lifeless final 
with the Greek claiming only three 
games in two sets. It was a show 
far different in character to the one 
he had put up in the? earlier rounds 

Taking the court later, the singles 
finalists paired up against Kumara 
and Perera to win the doubles title 
dropping only .*our games in two 
sets. I expected the Ceylonese pair 
to put up a much better fight. The 


THE GftEEK STAR. KAIOGERAPOUIUS 
STRETCHES HIMSELF TO HIS RIGHT TO 
RETURN A BALL ON THE FOREHAND 


winners accounted for M. V. G 
Appa Rao and Hiralal Das in the 
semi-finals at 6-3, 7-5. the latter 

pair disposing off M. V Baba and 
K. Ramdas fir.st (with left-hander 
Baba tnuchmg good form) in the 
third set and next M. V. Pratap and 
S N Mi.sra.*Appa Rao exhibited 
good courtcraft. Pratap and his Hy¬ 
derabad partner took credit for 
beating the good combination of B. 
M Bala.subranuiniain and Gaurav 
Mi.sra of Calcutta by (he odd set. 
Tiie local University players, Dinesh 
K. Shah and S Lakshmanan of En¬ 
gineering College figured in the 
*>ther st?mi-final against Kumara 
and Perera, but struck a poor 
patch I he Collegians beat S. R. 
Subromaniam and J. Prabhakar in 
two sets earlier. 

The Women's event lacked much 
of interest with few entrants. One 
missed Miss Uakshmi Mahadevan, 
who had been dominating Madras 
women’s tennis for the last few 
years. She seems to have given up 
play, a pity indeed for one who had 
reached the pinnacle by winning the 
Asian crown. Mi.ss Prosen was by 
no means of the higher rung in 
world class and had lo survive a 
hard tussle from the Kumararani of 
Bobbin, the No. 2 of Madras. The 
U.S. player drove well on the fore¬ 
hand and used the drop-shot clever¬ 
ly. The Kuoiararani ('xhibiled good 
command <>! ilie drive on both flanks 

Continuied on next page 



C. G K. BHOOPATHY, WINNER OF THE JUNIOR SINGLES EVENT 


THE NATIONAL JUNIOR CHAMPION, ANAND AMRITRAJ, GOING IN 
FOR A FOREHAND DRIVE AGAINST BHOOPATHY IN THE JUNIOR 
PINAL 
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and kept up rallies with tenacity. 
Miss Prosen won 6-4, 6-4. 

The runner-up met with stiff re¬ 
sistance from Miss Jaya Balasubra- 
maniam in the semi-final (6-4, 9-7). 
The Varsity player was calm and 
steady and deserves praise for her 
display, taking her more experien¬ 
ced opponent that iar. Miss Rama- 
laxmi, of Narasapur, created a 
very good impression with her neat 


style and stroke-play. Mrs. Leela 
Ratnam lost in the semi-finals to 
Miss Prosen. 

The junior event was invested 
with a lot of interest with almost all 
national stars taking part. Bhoo- 
pathy walked through without drop¬ 
ping a set, an index of his superio¬ 
rity in the “Under 18“ group. He 
was too fast and powerful lor 
Anand Amirtraj in the final. Lart 
year they had met thrice Md 
Anand had won once. Bhoopamy, 
playing his first tournament after 
his return from abroad, beat Satya- 


narayana Rao and S, N. Misra on 
his way to the final. Amirtraj beat 
Anwar Ali of Calcutta, brother of 
Akhtar Ali. the Davis Cup player 
now» on a coaching assignment m 
Calcutta, in two sets. The visitor 
played well, but shoiUd give up his 
comicalities, if he is to go up. 
Anand secured a worthy win over 
G. Misra. the tall IB-year-old son of 
Sumant C. Misra. the former Davis 
Cup captain, in the semi-final. Gau- 
rav served the fastest in the tourna¬ 
ment. with ideal style, at times 
scoring aces at a pace better than 
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ARIES 

(March 21—April 20) 

Proud and autocratic. 

The Aries subject is 
intent on himself. 

His colour: Brown. 

His stone: Jade. 

His number: 9. 

His TIES: Casual wear: 

Zodiac’s ‘Kingmaker’ 
from striped Terene. , 
Evening wear; Zodiac's ? 
‘Giltedge’ made from ' 
rawsilk veined with ... 
gold and ‘Prima’ !:; 
in Indian Silk Brocade. • 

TAURUS 

(April 21—May 20) 
Easy going and 
pleasant. He has 
simple tastes and 
a home- loving nature. 
His colour: Green. 
His stone: Emerald. 
His number;6. 
His TIES: Casual wear: 
Zodiac’s‘Kingston’ made 
from washable Terene 
and ‘Taurus’ in smartly 
textured rawsilk. 
Evening wear .’Zodiac’s 
‘Kingcrest’ made from 
imported woven Terene. 



MII Zod iac Ties: Resist wrinkles n Wear extra long □ Look 
well, fall well, stay well □ Have rounded odgM □ Are 
personalised, distinctive and superbly worked □ That s 
why a Zodiac Tie is your smartest buy □ Available in a 
variety of styles and colours at all leading stores. 











THE GOVERNOR OF MYSORE, MR V V GIRI, FRESENTS THE RAJAFAKSHE CUF TO 
THE MANAGER OF THE CEYLON TEAM 

CEYLON RETAINS 
RAJAPAKSHE TROPHY 
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that of even senior National stars I 
have seen. He plays an attacking 
game and naturally commits mis¬ 
takes in his hurry to be aggressive: 
he is bound to improve with time 
end has many years of tennis 
ahead..Incidentally he put up an 
impressive show against the expe¬ 
rienced Railway star, G. Palani. in 
his opening match in the men’s 
event. I cannot but express disap¬ 
pointment af the lack of seriousness 
Rin the part of most of the visiting 
juniors with Gaurav and Shambu- 
nalh Misra as the best, exceptions. 

The junior final too was lifeless 
with Bhoopathy asserting himself 
all through. Amirtraj look only one 
game in the first set and gave pro¬ 
mise? of a fight in the second, only 
t(« fade off at 3-6. 

The junior doubles final too was 
one-sided with Bhoopathy and G. 
Misra beating Amirtraj and S. N. 
Misra. 

The future of tennis lies in the 
hands of the youth of the day and 
as such the 'Under 15” event de¬ 
serves full encouragement S. S. 
Menon of Poona won the event 
beating Jayakumar Royappa in the 
final in two sets Vijay Amirtraj 
lorfk Menon to 7-5, 7-5 in the semi- 


‘TENNIS GALLERY’’ 

MOHAMMED was a nanu^ 
^ to conjure with in the Indian 
tennis firmament lonxr beiore the 
advent of Ramanaihan Krishnan. 
Famed for his iron wrist and 
fine backhand he ruled the roost 
for the longest spell Inevt only 
to that of Krishnan) during hLs 
lime. He created history by becom¬ 
ing the first Indian to reach the 
last eight at Wimbledon in 1939. 
His clashes with the galaxy of In¬ 
dian stars of those days should 
make good reading. Under the 
titte *mennis Gallery’\ GHOUS 
MOHAMMED has agreed to share 
with the readers of **SPORT & 
PASTIME'* every Week his rich ex¬ 
periences of bygone days. 

Look out for the opening instal¬ 
ment In our issue, dated March 26. 
1966. 


rpHE Eric Rajapakshc Trophy will 
remain with the holder—Ceylon-- 
for another year. Ceylon claimed thii5 
privilege by defeating Mysore in the 
Inter-Associalio’i tennis at the Banga¬ 
lore Tennis Club courts by four mat¬ 
ches to two. One was unfinished but 
this did not affect the final result. 

The host Association, however, had 
the satisfaction of cornering the Ba- 
sappa Trophy—a contest for veterans. 
Tennis, which was of poor calibre on 
Saturday {February 5), had a face 
lift the next day when all the players 
rose to the occasion and put up a good 
show. 


Dechu Appiah, who put up an in¬ 
sipid display on Saturday in iiw do\i- 
bles match, came into her own ot* 
Sunday to defeat Rukmam Kc^dagoda 
in the singles. Dechu had the CeyJon 
player at her mercy with her deep 
drive.s on the flanks and won the first 
set giving away only one game. It 
was, however, in the next set that 
Rukmani displayed her fighting qua¬ 
lities and It was not before 14 games 
were gone through that Dechu con¬ 
quered her opponent to level terms 
with Ceylon- 

When G. N. Perora of Ceylon and 
B. R. Knpamdhi took the court there* 

Contirmed oa pc/i/r* 2'! 


finals while the pint-sized T. Gunasc- 
kharan elicited praise for his excel¬ 
lent style and courtcraft. Son of the 
prominent Markers’ tourney star, 
Thyagarajan, the lad has a good 
future. Ashok Amirtraj was th*' 
\ounr.est participant (11 years) and 
I cannot but refer to the keenness 
of Suraj Challam, who, apart from 
his •eagerness to compete, respond¬ 
ed cheerfully to a call to play lines¬ 
man when much older players nor¬ 
mally avoid doing so. What was 
more, when Gyaneshwar Kumar, 
an upcountry junior, was without a 
partner, Suraj gleefully agreed to 
fill the breach and the alacrity with 
which he jumped into the court, 
confirmed his keenness. 7 wish that 
every local tournament includes 
this event, for it evokes keenest in¬ 
terest. Jayakumar Royappa pos¬ 
sesses good strokes but diould be 
quicker on his feet. His courtcraft 
is commendable. 


THE NEWiY-INSrirUTCO BASAfPA CUF FOR V6TERANS 1$ REING GIVEN AWAY TO 
e. R. KAFANIFATHY. 
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was a battle of wits. The latter got 
off to a slow start and before he could 
find his touch the Ceylon player had 
won the first set at 6-1. It was in the 
second set that Kripanidhi, with beau¬ 
tiful and flowing forehand drives and 
service, tightened up and it was at the 
pijfl of 14 games that ho got the set, 
Knpanidhi brought some hope to My¬ 
sore in the 3rd set which he won at 
6-3. All of us could .sec that Knpani¬ 
dhi was a very tired player after thi.s 


and in contrast Perera was in full 
cry. He played his shots deeply into 
the flanks and made Kripanidhi run. 
The Ceylon player conceded one 
game each in tht' fouiih and fifth 
sets to Kripanidhi to give Ceylon 
the lead again. 

Perera stepped on to the eourl 
again this time with Siria Gooneratiie 
and nearly beat N. M Srinivas and 
Chere Chittiyana 11-9. 1-6. t-1 in 
a match left unfinished due lo p(W)r 
visibility. Pereira was cool and conli' 
dent and Siria gave him good suppoil. 
Chere Chittiyana hroughl off some 
fine shots but the match had to he 
abandoned in the third set 


Bernard Pinto and P. S. Kumara 
beat Balasubramanian and Vasanth 
Madhav in the men’s double 6-4, 10-8 
and R-6 in a near marathon match. 
After dmpping the first set the young 
Mysore combination rallied lo find its 
form, with Madhav playing a leading 
role. In spite of forging aliead on ,3 
oei'asions, the Mysore pair could not 
'tavi* off defeat The Ceylonese, play¬ 
ing with good undtrstanding ?»nd pur- 
po'c, claioK'd till,- 2nd and 3rd .set.s 
;o win the trophy foi the 2nd time 
luniimg The veterans of Mysore made 
a clean ^weep of 5 matches to nil li> 
chiini the newlv instituted Ba.sappa 
Cup —M G. VOaiyasarfltht 


sports in the steel city 


Sports play an important part in the life 
of Jamshedpur. Jamshedpur has excellent 
facilities for outdoor and indoor games, 
and its covered badminton stadium is the 
only one in the State. 

Jamshedpur has produced many 
fine athletes and sportsmen who have 
brought credit to the State 
as well as the country. 



JAMSHEDPUR 

THE STEEL CiTY 
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The Tala Uev ud $terl Comitamr i 
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MISS VIVIAN MYIVA, CAPTAIN Of 
THB BOMBAY TEAM, BECPIVINO THE 
MALHOTRA CUP FROM THE VICB. 
CHANCELLOR OF THE NAGPUR UNIVOU 
SITY. 


nutes, but wasted all of them. Un¬ 
daunted, Jabalpur stood up to the at¬ 
tack and made one or two spirited 
attempts on the Bombay goal. 

Jabalpur got the first chance to 
score before the breather when its 
right-in sent a beautiful pass to cen¬ 
tre-forward Mini Balchand, who with 
only the goalie to beat, fumbled at the 
top of the “D”. In the meantime the 
Bombay defenders pounced on her. 
After the breather Bombay went into 
the attack again and within the first 
five minutes it got 3 short corners but 
could not score. 

Now Jabalpur wilted under pressure 
and its entire forward line went back 
to guard the goal. This was a bad 
move on the part of Jabalpur because 
whenever the ball was sent towards 
the Bombay goal no forward was 
there to receive it and use it to advan- 


B OMBAY lifted the Malhotra Cup 
beating Jabalpur by one goal in 
the thrill packed, final of the Inter- 
University Women^s hockey tourna¬ 
ment staged at Nagpur. Earlier Jabal¬ 
pur beat Punjab by one goal in their 
third encounter. In five days the Pun¬ 
jab girls had played six matches, 3 
against Osmania and 3 against Jabal¬ 
pur. Punjab went down fighting to a 
better team. 

Jabalpur dominated the game en¬ 
tirely on all the three days, but Pun- 
jab showed its class and determina¬ 
tion to stay in the game by fighting 
tooth and nail. Punjab, knowing thai 
the real danger came from the Jabal¬ 
pur skipper and left-out, Gita 
always crowded round her and spoilt 
all the moves initiated by her. Pun¬ 
jab was determined to keep the ball 
out of its goal and try its luck on the 
spin of the coin as it had done earlier 
against Osmania. Punjab drew the 
match on two days. But on the third 
day a change in tactics on its part 
gave Jabalpur rich dividends. Seeing 
that the Punjab was marking and 
crowding its left out, Jabalpur opened 
the attack through right-in winger 
Avinash Sidhu, who sent a fine pass 
to Kamalcsh Nagarath, who failed to 
score with only the goalie at her mer¬ 
cy. 

But a few minutes later she made 
amends when out of a melee in front 
of the Punjab goal, she banged the 
ball into the Punjab net. This brought 
Jabalpur right on top. But Punjab, 
determined though tired, fought back 
but the final whi.^tle saw Jabalpur, 
defeating the holder to meet Bombay 
in the final. 

The final between Jabalpur and 
Bonibay started before a packed crowd 
of 4 thousand people. Jabalpur was 
fancied to win the match, but Bom¬ 
bay upset all the calculations of Jabal¬ 
pur. 

Bombay began in stormy fashion 
but could not get an early lead. It got 
9 short corners within the first 13 mi- 


'Varsities Women’s Hockey 


MALHOTRA CUP 
FOR BOMBAY 


By A CORRESPONDENT 



THE SOMIAV VAHSITY, THE WINMNO TEAM. 
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THE HUNNER-UP TEAM. JABAIPU9. 


tips all Plung the East coast from Cal- 
cutta to Kerala. 

The standard of play throughout the 
tournament was good and one who 
saw the matches played had the satis¬ 
faction that the standard of play had 
definitely gone up. It was seen that 
the learns from the North viz. Punjab, 
Kurukshetra, and Punjabi, excelled in 
robust hockey with hefty clearances 
while the other teams confined them¬ 
selves to short passes and combined 
moves. 

Jabalpur shocked Poona in the first 
round and then met Delhi, who had 
earlier beat Vikrarn University. Till 
half lime neither Jabalpur nor Delhi, 
scored but Jabalpur mi resumption 
scored a brilliant gual through its cen¬ 
tre forward. Delhi, who wasted 2 short 
corner.s consccMitively was itself to 
blame for its exit. 

Osmania, who had earlier beaten 
Baroda, met Punjab in t^e (Quarter- 
finals which turned out ♦(> bo best 
match of tlie louruvament Osmania. 
the hot favourite of th<‘ cvnwfi. should 
have won but at the nieK time its 
forwards could not a sh<U into the 
goal due to the crowding tact it s adopts 
ed by Punjab Osmania’.s forward line 
was superb with Audrie as centrt*-for- 
ward and Manjula as right-m !)reak- 
ing in mony a time with their fine 
stick work but they could not score 
The first encounter resulted in a or^e- 
all draw. Play w'as restricted to Pun¬ 
jab’s goal line but Punjab, breaking 
away scort*c. Osmania fought back and 
its left-back Naheed converted a short 
corner to equalise. Extra time was 
awarded but no addition to the score 
was made and the match was drawn. 
The second replay also saw Osmama 
dominating but Punjab, with its supe- 

Continued on next Page 


OSMANIA. WHICH LOST IN THE 
QUARTER-FINALb THROUGH THE SPIN 
OF THE COIN AFTER DRAWING THRICE 
WITH THE PUNJAa. 

tage. Bombay kept up the pace but 
till the end of the second session no 
goal was scored. 

Extra time was played and in the 
third minute Bombay forged ahead 
when its centre-forward scored a goal 
off a melee inside the Jabalpur “D”. 
After this Jabalpur tried hard to equa¬ 
lise but at the end of extra time, Bom¬ 
bay emerged winner. 

The tournament was played under 
the auspices of the Nagpur University 
from January 10 to 19 and one must 
congratulate the authorities. K. M 
Vaidya, Chairman of the Council of 
Sports and Mr. M. P. Major, the Dire¬ 
ctor of Physical Education—for the 
efficient way they had conducted the 
tournament. 

In all 13 Universities took part the 
prominent absentees being the ’Varsi- 



DRlHrS CENTRE-PORWARD ABOUT TO 
9CORI IN THE MATCH AGAINST VIKRAM. 
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^VARSITIES WOMEN’S 
HOCKEY 

Continued from previous page 

rior defence, stood up tf> th(‘ onslalu^hl 
and tho match resulted in a iFjoal-h'ss 
draw. 

In ttic third rc-play O.'^inania pressed 
all the time but Punjab’s deb nee 
foiled Osmania’s attcniipts A f)cnalty 
bully wu.'i u).s<> wu.s'tf'd by Osiiiuniu 
O.smania with it.s beautiful combina¬ 
tion and fine play became the favou¬ 
rite of the Naftpur public. The ci^wd 
at thi.s juncture were .simply chanting 
“Come on Osmania" and wanted the 


Hyderabad girls to win but the final 
whi.stle found the match again ending 
m a draw. 

And what a pity! The best match 
had to be decided on the spin f»f the 
eoin and amongst the din of the crowd 
chanting “Osmania", the Punjab cap¬ 
tain called the coin correctly and Os- 
mama Inst due to .sheer bad luck. 

Kunikshetra who beat the host teain, 
Nagpur, got the better of Giijerat in 
a good match Bombay beat Punjabi 
by 2 goals to nil and showed class 
in its moves. 

Bombay met Kurukshetra in Ihe 
semi-finals and the match had to be 
played on two days before a decision 


could bo achieved. On the first day 
both the teams were'pressing to 
get an early lead but no goal was 
scored. Bombay lost a beautiful chance 
when it.s centre-forward hit the 
ball nut with the goalie out of posi¬ 
tion. The replay found Kurukshetra 
dominating and dictating terms. Its 
moves were dangerous and its for¬ 
wards, with th(‘ir hefty hits, stormed 
the Bombay goal but the Bombay cus¬ 
todian saved two near-goals. But 
after half time Bombay managed a 
break through and thiough a short 
corner. Bombay’s nippy centre-for¬ 
ward, Vivian D’Sylva, scored the win¬ 
ning goal which took it to the final. 





AGtmS t,STOCKISTS: 

KISHINCHAND CHELLARAM, 

3/4, Oedewn Strawt, Madras. 
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1 HAVE read with keen interest the 
fervent plea of our veteran hoc¬ 
key coach “Habur’ Mukherjee, that 
Indian hockey coaches, should refrain 
from accepting contracts abroad, to 
train foreign national teams, in our 
national interest. 

While fully appreciating the patriot¬ 
ism of this able coach, I am unable to 
go all the way with him in this mat¬ 
ter, as things stand at present with 
regard to our trained coaches in In¬ 
dia. After all, one must realise that 
all the trained coaches in India, who 
have the hall-mark of the N.I.S., have 
taken pains to qualify themselves as 
hockey coaches, with a view to ob¬ 
taining employment in this line. India, 
with its vast resources of experienced, 
veteran top class players, has enough 
material to turn out a whole battalion 
of trained coaches. There are also 
quite a few star players, who for pri¬ 
vate reasons, are unable to attend the 
N.I.S. coaching camp for coaches, and 
are thus unable to get the certificate 
as a trained hockey coach. Neverthe¬ 
less, they are quite capable of carry¬ 
ing out the work of a hockey coach, 
Dusl as well as any of tne certified 
ones. If “Habul” wants his dream to 
come* true, then, it is upto the I.H.F. 
lo see that it finds regular employ¬ 
ment for all its trained coaches in 
India itself and to their satisfaction 
from the financial point of view. 

It is all quite patriotic and strate¬ 
gic, to Nvani to keep all the secrets and 
tricks of the trade of Indian hockey 
from other nations with a view to 
maintaining our national prestige and 
honour in the hockey world. But at 
the same time one must not forget 
that every individual is entitled to bet¬ 
ter his lot in life if he can whether 
in India or elsewhere. True, it would 
be all to India’s advantage lo have 
her coaches kept in India. But as I’ve 
said the I.H.F. must find full time paid 
employment for these men if they arc 



Should Our Coaches 
Go Out ? 


By ERIC BLANKLEY 


lo remain in India. How can anyone 
blame a person, who with a certificate 
as a trained hockey coach, plus an 
empty stomach due to unemployment, 
grabs an ofTer from abroad on a coa¬ 
ching assignment. 

Anolher point of view, with regard 
to coaching assignments abroad, must 
also be taken into account. We would 
be adopting a "Dog in the manger" 
altitude if Indian hockey coaches 
were not permitted to accept coach¬ 
ing a.'^signmonts abroad. Take our own 
position’ India herself invite.s and em¬ 
ploys foreign coaches on coaching as¬ 
signments for other sports such as 
cricket, football, athletic.s, etc. Why? 
Because we are keen on learning and 
improving our standard in these 
games to b<' on a par with other na- 
lion.s. 7 he same applies to other 
nations, who an* keen on improving 
their standard of hockey lo be on a 
par with ours. 

However, India must try, as far as 
pn.s.sible, lo make full use of the hoc¬ 
key coach€;s she has, by giving them 
satisfactory employment in India it¬ 
self. This can be done if the I.H F 


urges the Education Ministries, in all 
Slates to embark on a progressive 
plan by insisting that all educational 
institutions in India must make hoc¬ 
key a compulsory game and employ ii 
full time paid trained coach . for this 
particular game. * 

Hockey IS our national game and is 
the only game at which India is not 
only world class but i.*? the present 
world champion by virtue of its hard- 
earned victory over Paki.stan at Tokyo 
In 1964. So it i.s of vital importance 
for India to embark right now on this 
progressive policy, of trained hockey 
coaches for all educational institu¬ 
tions, if we are to improve our pre¬ 
sent hockey standard and maintain 
our national prestige as world hockey 
champion. 1 am sure that if this step 
is taken the I.H.F. will find ample 
employment for ib N.I.S. trained coa¬ 
ches and other veteran star players 
which will keep them happy and con¬ 
tented in India without having to seek 
a coaching assignment outside It will 
also help to bring home our veteran 
coach "Habul’s" fervent, patriotic plea 
for Indian coaches for India only. 
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RAJA BHAIINORA SiNOH, PRESIDENT OF THE INDIAN OLYMPIC ASSOCIATION, AND PAR VEEN KUMAR, INDIA'S BEST BET IN ATHUTICS. 



F the world of wrestling, Gama is a 
name to conjure with. But how 
many would have been able to know 
his talent had it not been for the 
lavish patronage given by the Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala to this great wrestler. 
Gama would have died in obscurity 
if Patiala had not taken him on hand. 
There are several instances of such 
princely patronage extended to sports¬ 
men. With the disappearance of the 
Princely Order, which had made 
great contribution to sport, no doubt 
the responsibility for carrying on the 
good work has devolved on the Go¬ 
vernment. But are there not indivi¬ 
duals who can fill the erstwhile roles 
of the Princes? The country abounds 
. in industrialists and businessmen who 
can afford to spend a lot on spc«rts- 
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men and sports programmes. Whe- 
Iher we have many in the world or 
not we are sure of at least one such 
sports philanthropist whom a journal¬ 
ist in Australia called the “Mystery 
Man of Australian Tennis**. He is Bob 
MitcheU a thickly-built, young, crew- 
cut Australian businessman who lives 
in St. Kilda Road, Melbourne. If Aus¬ 
tralia leads the world in tennis it is 
not a little due to such patrons like 
Bob Mitchell who personally dislikes 
any kind of publicity. 

Adviser and Friend 

Unfortunately in India thi.s idea 
has not yet caught the imagination of 
people. The surplus wealth of a per¬ 
son can be spent in no better manner 
than <k>y sponsoring sportsmen and 
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sports programmes. Adoption of a 
budding sportsman is a common 
enough thing in other countries. 
When the U.S. Lawn Tennis Associa¬ 
tion was unable to send Ham Richard¬ 
son for Wimbledon it was left to a 
private industrialist to meet the bud¬ 
ding star's expenses. Ham proved a 
good egg. U.S. tennis became richer 
for his trip. Frank Sedgman and Berg¬ 
man often put me the question dur¬ 
ing their tour of India. *‘Why not the 
rich men of your country help sports¬ 
men and sponsor sports programme.^ 
as people in our places do?" 

Grateful Champions 

Talking of Sedgman it will be of in¬ 
terest to know in detail about how he 
was mainly responsible for inducing 
a big businessman like Bob Mitchell 
to take active interest in sport. It 
will be a puzzle to know how and 
why a private business magnate spent 
so much time and effort assisting 
players and at the same time remain¬ 
ed m the background all the time. 
And that was why an Australian 
journalist labelled him “Mystery Man 
of Australian Tennis". And quite de¬ 
servedly Bob was awarded last month 
the Marlboro Award. He was so mo¬ 
dest that soon after the award he 
said: “I think they are being misled 
in offering the award to me. I am 
sure they could have found many 
people who deserve it far more" Such 
was his humility. How many in India 
would be like Bob Mitchell? Bob 
Mitcheirs greatness is to be apprecia¬ 
ted for the way he sponsors tennis 
players on overseas tours, sends them 
to school finds them jobs and even 
hires them himself. He is their advi¬ 
ser, confidant and close friend and he 
asks for nothing in return and has 
no axe to grind. ^ 

That the world champions like 
Emerson and Margaret Smith hold Bob 
in high esteem can be seen by the 
way thy praise Bob. Here is what 
Emmo says: ‘If it has not been for 
Bob, I would not have been able to 
continue in tennis. He gave me fin¬ 
ancial help when I really needed it, 
as he has done for so many others. 
He helped my game too by arranging 
for expert coaching from Frank 
Sedgman. He is one of the two men 
to whom I owe everything—even my 
Wimbledon title". Margaret Smith also 
voiced the same feelings for him as 
Emmo. She said thsi Bob Mitchell had 
sponsored her oi* two overseas tours 
not only contributing to her expenses 
but also providing coaching from 
Frank Sedgman or Thelma Long dur¬ 
ing the tours. She said: “I could not 
have won Wimbledon the first time in 
1963 if it had not been for the help I 
received from Bob. He has done a 
great deal for a lot of players but he 
is such a modest man he never seeks 
any credit for it. I will always be 
grateful to him not only for financial 
support but for his wise counsel in 
solving some of my most worrying 
problems". 

So we have heard about champions 
hut not what made them champions. 
Behind the championship stories are 
many silent people who help cham¬ 
pions but for whom it would not 


have been possible for the champions 
to become known to the world. If 
small and obscure countries like Abys¬ 
sinia can produce world champions 
like Abebe Bikila, the Olympic mara¬ 
thon champion at Rome and at Tok¬ 
yo, why not a vast sub-continent like 
India do so? We have all the poten- 
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tial in India. But what is required is 
timely encouragement to proper po¬ 
tentials. 

India's Best Bet! 

Let us take the case of Parveem 
Kumar the National champion in the 
hammer throw and the discus. To be 
a national champion in both the ham¬ 
mer and the discus at so young an 
age as 19 is something remarkable 



BOB MITCHELL, “THE MYSTERY MAN OF 
AUSTRALIAN TENNIS." 


for an Indian. Standing 6 feel 7 in¬ 
ches and weighing 250 lb with a chest 
of 46 inches—a veritable Goliath— 
Parveen Kumar is India's best bet for 
a world title in the hammer throw. 
Already within a year of his taking 
to athletic.s’ Parveen Kumar has be¬ 
come the talk of the country and there 
is no doubt about his ability to be¬ 
come a world champion. With no pro¬ 
per coaching whatsoever this village 
boy who is still at school at .Sarhali 
near Amritsar achieved glory by 
sheer strength. After his success at 
Bangalore in the Nationals he no 
doubt carries the good wishes of all 


sports lovers for winning internation¬ 
al laurels But there are many prob-* 
lems facing this young lad. In two 
months he will leave school and has 
to decide where to go for collegiate 
education. What about his athletics 
training? If he has to go to Patiala to 
avail him.self of the services of N.I.S. 
coaches he will have to forgo his edu¬ 
cation. All coaches are keen to take 
this boy under their wing not only 
because he is a potential to be made 
into a world champion but also be¬ 
cause he is willing to work hard. If 
both his athletics programme and edu¬ 
cational future should not suffer the 
coach must go to his place. It may be 
worth while. Parveen is something out 
of the ordinary. Instead of asking hin* 
to go to the place of coaching the 
coach may go to him and train. This 
big boy of Indian athletics with abi¬ 
lity to bring world fame is indeed at 
the crossroad.s. If a proper decision is 
not taken a potential world champion 
will be lost to Indian athletics. Like 
Emerson and Margaret Smith if only 
Parveen Kumar has a "Mystery Man** 
like Bob Mitchell then you can see 
a world champion in Parveen Kumar. 
Take the case of the famed C. K. Yang 
of Formosa Taiwan. This youngster 
came into the limelight in the Third 
Asian Games at Tokyo in 1958 and 
immediately after his success in the 
decathlon at Tokvo Yang took up the 
scholarship at UCLA (University of 
California, Los Angeles) where he 
shot into world fame as the world’s 
leading decathlon athlete. Along with 
Rafer Johnson, the Rome gold medal¬ 
list in decathlon, Yang trained and 
even got a silver medal at Rome in 
decathlon. But for his going over to 
States where he had opportunities of 
expert coaching and training, Yang 
would not have become a leading star 
in the world. 


OUiier Fields Too 

The same will be the case with Par¬ 
veen Kumar if he is given all thd 
help and foreign training. If Barry 
Ford, the Calcutta sprinter, is given 
the chance of going and training at 
that fabulous university of California 
why not opportunities be given to this 
youngster? He is not the only one 
but there are also many such pro- 
mi.sing athletes in India Uke 
high jumper Bhini Singh from 
Rajasthan, Gurjinderjit Singh the 
national broadjump champion from 
Punjab, sprinter Ranganathan from 
Mysore, and many such who all need 
proper encouragement. As Parveen 
Kumar stated at Bangalore all admire 
him and his performance during a 
meet but once the meet was over the 
athletes were forgotten unless of course 
they become the favourities of the 
higherups and officials who then take 
the trouble of giving all help But, for 
those mouthless many the case' was 
really hard. 

This is the case in one aspect of 
sports. Wc have in tennis such pro¬ 
mising youngsters like Anand Amrit- 
raj, Bhoopathy and the Misras all of 
whom should be given plenty of over¬ 
seas experience which could improve 
their game considerably. It is not dif¬ 
ficult for the deserving to be given 
chances for going abroad. 
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A FRONT VIEW OF THE R.C A. STADIUM AT DHANBAO WITH THE FLAGS OF THE PARTICIPATING ZONES FLUTTERING IN THE AIR. 



JHARIA 

COALFIELD 

SPORTS 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


T he twelfth annvini Jharia Coalfield 
Central sports was held at the 
R.C A Stadium (Kuslore Ground), 
Dhanbad. The meet was originally 
scheduled to be held on January 16, 
li)66, but was postponed to January 
30 due to the sad and sudden demise 
of our beloved Prime Minister, I.al 
Bahadur Shastn, The meet. 3 ointly 
spoiisored by tlie Coal Mines Welfare 
Organisation and tne coal industry, is 
also a forum v.‘here the private and 
public sectors and the Labour Organi¬ 
sations work together for the well 
being and promotion of pspriude-^ 
corps among coal mine workers. Col¬ 
lieries numbering over 250 took active 


pan and it is heartening to nolo that 
every year there is an increase in the 
number of collieries taking more in¬ 
terest. 

Mr Ainbika Sharan Singh, Ministei' 
of P'inan((\ Bihar, \vT»s the Chief 
Guest Mr. S K Sinha. I.A.S., Coal 
Mine.s Well are Coriimissioner, was the 
President, and Mi J S Grcual. Genfv- 
ral Manager of Kaneogunge Coal As¬ 
sociation Ltd , was the Ck>nvcner of 
the meet. The function was well at¬ 
tended and w orkc'i s numbering over 
20,000 vvjlnt'ssed the pioceedings with 
keen JiileiLst, clieuririg the corp])Clilors 
ail through. 

Before 11 k ■•ctual athletics started, 
there were hoisting of central and 
zonal' tlag.s, lighting the torch, taking 
spfirlsnien’.s oath, and march-past by 
competitors of all zones: Jamadoba/ 
Bhowra, Katra.s, Kustorc, Loyabad. 
Nirsa and Tisra In observance of 
Martyrs Day, tw'o minutes' silence was 
observed at 11 a.in.. The athletics 
meet comprised 30 events, for both 
men and women. New all-India coal¬ 
field r('cords were set up in three 
events—400M., pole vault and discus 
by Baivvanl Singh, B. T. Dey and F. 
Dadra. respectively, all from Kustore 
Zone, K'islore Zone won the team 
champK>nyhip securing 137 points^ 
while Jamadoba/Bhowra was the 
ninner-ui with 38 points. 

Mrs. S. K. Sinha ..gave away the 
prizes. 

The Sports Committee brought DUt 
a souvenir on this occasion. 
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CANADA'S 

FITNESS PROGRAMME 


C AIN^ADA’S National Fitness and 
Amateur Sport Programme began 
in December 1961, when the Fitness 
and Amateur Sport Act came into 
clTect. Under the Act. which is ad¬ 
ministered by the ^^inisler of National 
Health and Welfare, up to $5 million 
a year may be provided by the Fede¬ 
ral Govcrnmt'nt “to encourage, pro¬ 
mote and develop fitnes.- and amateur 
sport.” 

The Minister of National Health 
and Well are is advised on policy mat¬ 
ters by the' Naticmdl Advisory Coun¬ 
cil on Fiine.ss and Amateur Sport. 
'Phe Council consists iif 30 persons ap- 
pointt'd for terms of up to three years, 
chosen fur their interest and experi¬ 
ence in activities supported by the 
Programme. At least one member 
must come from each province. Coun¬ 
cil rncrnber.ship includes person.s with 
experience in national and interna¬ 
tional eompt‘tition, physical educa- 
ior.s, medical men. research workers, 
leaders in community recreation, ex¬ 
perts in information work and fdhers 
whose special experience can be an 
as.set in its work. 

Federal Programme 

The Council, in its capacity as the 
Minister’s principal adviser, carrie.? 
on a continuing study and evaluation 
of progress made under the Program¬ 
me. It examines applications for 
grants and makes recommendations 
on them. It maintains continual liai¬ 
son, through committees, with na¬ 
tional agoncic.'-* concerned with ama¬ 
teur sport, fitness and recreation. 

The federal Programme is divided 
into four main parts: Direct grants 1 1 
national organisations or for purposes 
of nation-wide interest such as na¬ 
tional games; Fellowships, scholarships 
and bursaries tor professional study or 
research; Services provided by the 
Department of National Heallh and 
Welfare, largely in the form of tech¬ 
nical advice and training and prom > 
tional aids; Grants to the provinces, 
for support and development of acti¬ 
vity at the provincial and community 
levels. 

Grants to Organisations 

Federal grants to some 50 national 
sports-governing bodies, and other 
agencies operating nation-wide pro¬ 
jects or projects of national service, 
amount to more than $1 million a 
year. 

The Programme has stressed the 
need for more trained leadership and 
coaching, by emphasising these acti¬ 
vities in making grants to national or¬ 
ganisations. With provincial help, na- 
lional sports-governing bodies are 
assisted in improving instruc¬ 


tional standards and increasing op¬ 
portunities for training in a wiile 
range of sports across Canada Aid is 
also provided directly for the- holding 
of competitions, nationally and. 
through grants to the province.s with¬ 
in the province and community. 

The Programme a.ssists Canadian 
learns in representing their country 
abroad at the Olympic Games, the 
Pan-American and British Empire and 
Commonwealth Games and at compe¬ 
titions sponsored by otlu'r countric*s or 
international .sports-governing bodie.s, 
In some cases, governing bodies may 
qualify for assistance towards their 
administrative costs. 

Grants are available to national or¬ 
ganisations to help build, renovate or 
buy instructional equipment for sports 
or recreational facililie.s, wht're these 
are used as regional or province-wide 
training centres. This provision com¬ 
plements the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Programme, under which 
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the Federal Department of Labour 
may contribute toward.s the cost of 
local facilities. 

Federal assistance is given under 
the Programme to such proj^'cts as 
the holding of the 1967 Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Games in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
the attempt to obtain the 1972 Win¬ 
ter Olympics for Canada, and the 
staging of the first Canadian Winter 
Games in the Quebec area in 1967. 


For Training & Research 

The Programme requires a cons¬ 
tantly increasing number of profi's- 
sionally-qualified physical and recrea¬ 
tion educalor.s. From the outset, it 
has provided for aid to students in 
this field. 

Three types of granls-in-aul for 
professional post-graduate study are 
provided. These are: Po.st-graduate 
scholarships, for superior students 
working toward the master's and doc¬ 
tor’s degrees in physical education 
and recreation; post-doctorate re¬ 
search fellowships, for persons hold¬ 
ing doctorates in physical education, 
recreation or the biological sciences, 
who have alreadj* made significant 
contributions to fitness rp.soareh and 
wish to pursue special investigations 
or study designed to aid the Program¬ 
me; and special fellowships for senior 


persons, to carry out aclmini‘’trativo 
or other studies. 

Post-graduate feilow.ships for study 
toward the master'.'s dogret' provide up 
to $2,000 a year for two years; for 
po.sl-doctoral fellow.ship.s, up to $4,000 
a year. Travel allowances are payable 
in addition, and for doctoral and post¬ 
doctoral awards a $500 marital allow¬ 
ance is paid. Applications for assist¬ 
ance are reviewed by the .scholarship 
committee* of llie National Advisory 
Council Tlie committi'e is composed 
of senior statT membiTs of the schools 
of physical education, of jirovineial 
fitness departments and other experts, 
and awards are based on its recom¬ 
mendations. 

Undergraduate Tratning 

National fitne.s., and amateur .sport 
scholarships and bursaruss for under¬ 
graduate* study in p!iy.'>ical education 
or recreation are awarded by the Fe¬ 
deral Govoriimenl on the recommen¬ 
dation of the provincial authorities. 
Scholarships totalling $500 may bo 
awarded to .snpt*rior students enti'ring 
the first y(*ar of a recognised .school; 
bursaries of upto $.500 may be award¬ 
ed to students in any year who are 
making salisfaeloiy progress and who 
reqiiin* financial as.sistance. 

Grants are made to ri'search work¬ 
ers who wish to investigate matters 
related to fitness. In addition, fitne.ss- 
research units supportc’d by Pro¬ 
gramme funds liavc lieeri eslabli.shed 
at some univer.sitii^s to make po.ssible 
an inler-di.sciplinary approach to fit¬ 
ness research. The research commit¬ 
tee of the National Advisory Council, 
which is composed of leading .scien¬ 
tists, reviews applications for aid and 
recommends general Programme po¬ 
licy. 

The Canadian Documentation Cen¬ 
tre on Fitnes.s and Sport, located at 
the University of Ottawa, w^as esta- 
bli.shed with the aid of funds from the 
Programme. The Centre provides a 
bilingual library and reference service 
on fitness and .sports material relating 
to Canada and other countries. 

Infortnailon Services 

Information materials being produc¬ 
ed through the Programme include 
vi.sual aids (such as film.s and film¬ 
strips) for coaching purposes, printed 
in.structional guides on sports and re¬ 
creational activities, and technical in¬ 
formation on the construction and use 
of facilities. Those are prepared in 
close co-operation with sports and 
recreational as.sociations. 

Emphasi.s has been placed on the 
development of reliable aids on typi- 

Continued on next page 
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CANADA’S FITNESS 
PROGRAMME 

Continued fiom previous page 

rally Canadian activities through the 
production ol‘ a senes of “Ilow To” 
kits. Each kit comhinos tlie use of film 
and the printed word to provide ex¬ 
pert instruction and includes an illu- 
jtrated manual, a jiroinotional film 
to rou.se interest in tfie subject, and 
filmstrips and loop films in which te¬ 
chniques are demonstrated. The first 
kil m the serii's, which dealt with 
figure skating, w^is released m Nov- 
embi'r 1963. It received the first-place 
award in the “Sports, Recreation and 
Physical Education” category at the 
1964 American Film Festival. In 
four more kits—on .skiing, family 

camping, ]acro.sse, and eoininunify re¬ 
creation were prodia-ed 

Vi.sual aids (»n othej- sports and ac¬ 
tivities an* available on loan from the 
Fitne.s.s Film Library of the Depart¬ 
ment of National Health and Welfare 
which ccmlams about 360 films. 

C'o-ordination Hole 

One of llic important developments 
to emerge from the national Pro¬ 
gramme IS the <o-ordmalmg role 
played by the Di'i/irtment of National 
Health and Welfttro llirough the Fit¬ 
ness and Amateur S])ort Direetorale 
Direetorate eonsullanis work closely 
with national .sports-governing bodies, 
proR‘ssional a.s.soi’iations and other 
agencies, and provide advice, on re- 


que.st, on the planning of activities 
and the use of funds. 

Committees of the National Advi¬ 
sory Council meet frequently with the 
executive of sports-governing bodies 
and national organisations to define 
problem areas and discuss and assist 
in the development of policy. A fede¬ 
ral-provincial committee of Govern¬ 
ment officials under the chairman.ship 
of th(‘ Deputy Minister of Well are ad- 
vi.ses on and co-ordinate.s governmen¬ 
tal aspects of the Programme. 

The Department is also responsi¬ 
ble, under the Act, for co-ordinati<^ni 
of tJie work of other federal agencies 
in fitness and amateur sport matters. 

Provincial & Local Level 

Fi'deral grants totalling $1 million 
each year arc made available to pro¬ 
vinces that enter into agreements to 
extend provincial fitness and amateur 
.sport programmes. "J’he agreements 
cover a three-year period, the Fede¬ 
ral Government meeting 60 per cent 
and the province 40 per cent of the 
cost of piojeets other than student 
aid, for which llie Federal Govern¬ 
ment pays the full cost. Grants range 
from slightly more than $3.5,000 a yi'ar 
for the territories and smaller pro¬ 
vinces to a little mure than $200,000 
for the larger ones. 

Provincial programmes supported 
by the grants provide for a wide 
range of activities for the promotion 
of fitne.ss and amateur sport within 
each province. They are earned on in 
close co-operation with the Federal 


Government, the sports-governing and 
other national organisations and with 
municipal directors of recreation, who 
are employed in all large centres. 

Federal grants, administered 
through the provincial directorates, 
reach into and assist communities 
acros.s Canada. The grants cover a 
wide range of projects—student aid. 
assistance to competitions, the em¬ 
ployment of additional people as re¬ 
quired for new services, the purchase 
of equipment for training purposes, 
and above all, through workshops, 
clinics, conferences and schools, lea- 
derihip and coach training, designed 
to encourage and develop better pro¬ 
cedures for coaching, officiating, train¬ 
ing and administration. 

Municipal recreation departmentr. 
eo-ordinate community eflorl .and re¬ 
sources, provide continuity for the 
activities of voluntary urganisalions 
and guide communities in long-range 
reerentional planning. 

Programme Objectives 

The objectives of the National Fit¬ 
ness and Amateur Sports Programme 
are listed in Section 3 of the Fitries.'i 
and Amateur Sport Acl (Chapter 59. 
Statutes of Canada, I96(^ 61). 

Under this Section, the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare is given 
general authority “to encourage, pro¬ 
mote and develop fitness and amateui 
sport in Canada” and specifically to: 

“(a) provide a.ssistance for the pro¬ 
motion and development of 
Canadian participation in na 
tional and international ama¬ 
teur sport; 

(b) provide for the training of coa¬ 
ches and such other personnel 
as may be required for the pur¬ 
poses of this Act; 

(c) provide bursaries or fellowships 
to assist in the training of 
neces.sary personnel; 

(d) undertake or assist in research, 
or surveys in respect of litne;-;s 
and amateur .sport; 

(e) arrange for national and ro- 
giuijfil conlercnces de.signed to 
promote and further the objects 
of tlie Act; 

(f) provide for the recognition of 
achievement in ri'spect of fit- 
nc.ss and amateur sport by the 
grant or issue of certificate?, 
citations ur awards of merit; 

(g) prepare and distribute informa¬ 
tion relating to fitness and ama¬ 
teur .sport; 

(h) assist, eo-oporate with and en¬ 
list the aid of any group inte¬ 
rested in furthering the objects 
of this Act; 

(i> co-ordinate federal activities 
related to the encouragement, 
promotion and development of 
fitnes.; and amateur sport in 
co-operation wdth any other de¬ 
partments or agencies of the 
Government of Canada carry¬ 
ing on .such activities; and 

vj) undertake such other projects 
or programmes, including the 
provision of services and faci¬ 
lities or the provision of assist¬ 
ance therefore, in respect of 
fitness and amateur sport as are 
designed lo promote ahd fur¬ 
ther the objects of this Act.*’ 
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8POBT it FASTXMI 


Chess By S. V.R. 

THE SIXTH NATIONAL 



K postponed National champion- 
sliip commenced on 12-2-66 at the 


Nehrij Stadium in Madras, after a for¬ 


mal opening ceremony by Mr. Amba- 
sankar, I A.S., Commissioner of the 
Corporation. The Madras State Chess 
Association which had undertaken t«) 
conduct the e vent last year itself was 
somewhat diffident owing to the Irido- 
Pakistan conflict, but Government 
winch had to furnish grants look the 
right d(‘cision that sports events should 
be held as scheduled and so the 
event was arranged, though after some 
delay. I would personally wt'Icomc 
this change as 1 have always main¬ 
tained that the inU'ival between the 
National and the nt'xt Olympiad should 
be short since ]>lay('rs ft)!* the Olym¬ 
piad who aie .selecl<*d on fhe basis of 
the resiihs of th<‘ National might rea¬ 
sonably be expeelc'd t<j retain their 
current form. The next Olympiad is 
to be belli in October next at Havana, 
the Cuban eariilal. 


Fifty-six plainer.s took Jo the 

coiripetition in a 14-roiind Swiss Al¬ 
though this numbf'r is about a dozen 
less than in the previous t'venls, Pfmi- 
bay fl96.'l) and Hyderabad <1961), most 
of 'the well-known .strong iilayers have 
competed. There svas. of course. Fa- 
ruq Ali. the d- fending champion. 
Aaron, twice champion. Sakhalknr. 
runner-up in lh(' last two evc'nts. be¬ 
sides players like Molid Hassan, Al- 
wi, Nasir Ali. Sajirc’ and Dikshit and 
young nc'wcorners liki* Subramanian, 
Wa.iid Sait, rarrell and others. 

At the time of writing seven rounds 
had been played and at tliis half-way 
Stage, M Aaron led with 6i points, a 
point aluad of his nearest rivals. Fa- 
ruq Ali. Aiwi and Kameswarn Ran 
follow('d by Mohd. Hassan Full 

results will appear in my next article. 
Meanwhile. T give below a selection of 
games. First a good win by Dikshit 
in the first round who ‘flattered to cle 
coive’ sinc<‘ he sustained losses in the 
next three rounds. 


Game No. 535 

QP-Niinzo-Indiaii defence 

While: G S. Dikshit (Andhra) 

Black: R. B- Sapre iBombay k 

1.PQ4.NKB:1; 2.PQB4.PKN3: 3.NQB2 
BN2; 4.PK4.rQ'l; 0 PBU.D-O; 6.BK3, 
NB3; 7 .QQ 2 PK4; 8 PQfi.NQS; 9.KNKa 
<a),PB4'Mb»; 10 PxPen.PxPfc): 11 

NxN.PxN: l2.BxP.QH4 13.BK2QRN1- 
14 0-0.PB4. If) BK3,RQ1; 16 QRBl (d). 

BK3: 17 r>QN3.QB2: 18BN5IQB3: 19. 

KRlie) .TOR3* 20 QRK1.RQ2; 21 BO I 
NKl: 22.PB4 PB4*Mr): 23.PxP.BxKBP; 
24.BB3! Resigns (g). 

(a) Not 9.RxN,PxB; lO.QxP? because 
of NxKP! 

(b) There is no point in the P sac¬ 
rifice now. Better . . NxN. 

(c) After 10. NxP, his QP would 
be weak and lost after ll.NNfi.NKl; 12. 
RQ. or 0-0-0 

(d) If at once 11.PQN3. then NN»i» 
12.QRBl.Nxn and 13 .BQ.'>. 

(e) The plausible 19.QB4 is met by 
. NR4. 

(f) A mistake losing a piece. 2ii . 
PB3 was necessary. 23.PB5.BB2. 

(g) After the Q moves from the dia¬ 
gonal, 25.P1^4 wins the B. 


An impressive win by M. Hassan 
from the 2nd round: 

Game No. 536 

QP-King*s Indian Defence 

While: M. Hassan (Hyderabad). 
Black: A. V. Ramachandran (Mad¬ 
ras).. 

l.PQB4,NKB3; 2 PQ4.PKN3; 3.NQB3, 
BN2; 4.PKN3.PQ3. 5.BN2,0-0; 6.PK4. 
NB3; 7.PQ3,NQR4. 8.QQ3,PB4; 9. 

KNK2.PQR3; 10.0-0,PK3; n.NB4.PK4; 
J2.KNK2.nQ2; I3.RNI,PQN4; 14.PN3<a). 
RNl: 1.*) PxP.PxP; 16.PQN4! PB5<b); 

17.QB2.NN2; 18.PQR4.PxP; 19.NxP, 
QB2. 20.KNB3.KRBi; 21.BK3,NQl; 22. 
PB3.RN2; 23 RN2,RR1; 24.KHNl.BxN 

(c) ; 25.NxB.NQ2; 26.PN5,PB4; 27.PN6! 

(d) ,C^Bl; 28.RN4.NB2; 29.RxP,QQl; 30. 

Rn7.NB4; 31.NxN,RxR: 32.PxR,QxP; 
33 I'xP,PxP; 34.BR3 (e).PxN; 35.BxKB 

P.PR3; 36.BK6.KR1; 37.QN6.RKB1; 

38BB5.NN4: 39.BxN.RxB; 40.BxP,RBl 
and r<‘.signs (f). 

(a) Not 14.PxP.PxP: 15.Nxr?PB5! 

(b) If 16 .NB5; 17.PQR4. 

(c) Blocking the P by 24. BN4 loads 
to much the same thing after 25.Nxn, 
RxN; 26 NB3 followed by PN5-N6. 

(d) Leading to the win of a vital P. 
fe) Switching the attack to the K- 

side. 

(f) Since 41.PQ6.QKB2; 42.QxB I , 
etc. leads to a won ending 


COMPETITIONS 


By S. K. NARASIMIIAN 

Comeptition No. 246: Results: 

8; 3Bp3: .5p2; 3P1K2; 8; pp5N; P7: 
7k /White to play and win. l.d(5,exd; 
2.Kg4Kh2; 3 BeG.fSch; 4.Kh4.d5; 5 

Bxd5.b2; G.NgS.bl—Q; 7 Nf3ch, K any; 
8.Nd2eh wins. R. Palaniappan (Mcltu- 
palayam) gets the Chess magazine 
P. Sriniva.sa Murthy (Bombay), K. R. 
Prabhu (Davangere), B. Narayanan 
(Mangalore), V. Palanki (Cambay), M. 
L. Vig tKnnpur), David Elijah (Bom¬ 
bay), R. K. Katti (Bagalkol), A- Ra- 
dhnkrishnan (Madurai) N. S. Muthu- 
swanii (Trichy), G. Boologam (Mad- 
ra.s) and S. Sambasivam (Mottupala- 
yarn) have also sent entries. 


Competition No. 249 


Black (8) 
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White (8) 

White to play and win 
(6ql: 3Rplul; 2plp3: SpNlkl; 3P4; 
2PP4; 3PlpPl: 5K2). 

Entrie.s should be sent so as to reach 
me on or before March 26. The first 
correct entry received will entitle the 
sender to a Chess magazine as prize 


A pretty finish by Alwi (from Round 
5) greatly helped by his opponent. 

Game No. 537 

Ruy Lopez 

White: J. Malikail (Kerala) 

Black: A. A. Alwi (Hyderabad). 
l.PK4,PK4; 2.NKB3,NQB3; 3.BN5. 
PQR3; 4.BR4.NB3: 5.0-0,BB4; 6.PB3 
(a).BK2; 7.PQ4,PQN4; 8.BN3,QK2; 9. 
QNQ2(b>,PQ3: 10.PQR4.O-O, ll.KRl 
(c),PxQP: 12.PxNP,PxNP; IS.PxP, 

BN5! l4.QB2,QNxP; 15.NxN,BxN; 16. 
HxK.RxR: 17.QQ3.BN3; 18.QxNP(d); 

RR4; 19.QQ3,PQ4; 20.PB3.BB1; 21.PxP. 
BR3; 22.BB4.HxP; 23.QN3,BxB; 24. 

QxB,UQ5; 25.QK6,PR3; 26.NN1.KR2; 

2.NB3.NR4!(e); 28.PKN3.QQ2; 29.QK2. 
QR6: 30.QN2?(f).NxP i ; 31.QxN,QxR 
H ; 32.QNl,QxlM : 33.QN2 and resigns 

(a) O.NxP.NxN; 7.PQ4,NxP; 8.QK2. 
BK2; 9.QxN,NN3; 10.PQB4 is a good 
alternative. 

tb) Preferable is 9.PQR4 at once. 

(c) And now 10.PKR3 is necessary. 
Black now exerts multiple pressure on 
white’s QP and white finds it diHlcult 
to neutralise it. 

(d) White has recovered his P, but 
at the cost of initiative. 

(e) Threat 28..NN6); 29.QxN,RR5 
-e! and mate to follow 

(f) Allowing a drastic finish. After 
30.RKN1! Bi.'ick is a long way from 
winning. The. black R has no good 
square to unma.sk an attack on his 
R, If 30. ..RQ3; 31.QN2 ; uves every 
thing. 

(g) Black has a choice between 
the brutal 33. RQO i ; 34.NxR.QxN f 
followed by mate and the pretty 33.. 
RKN5!; 34.QxQ.UN8 male. 


Problem No. 409 


J. Grande 

(Szachy) Black (8) 
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Mate ill three 


(White (7) 


Problem No. 410 

,J, Konikowski 

(Szachy 64) Black (7) 



Mate In three 

Postcards containing solutions should 
bo marked “Chess” and addressed to 
Tnc Editor, thk sport and pastime 
Madras -2, and should reach him on or 
before March 26. 
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PAIN IS OUR PROBLEM... 

and this is how we can help you! 


RESEARCH! 

1 lead one of the research teams at the 
‘ASPRO’ Research Institute. Our job 
is to seek better and better of 

stopping pain. We are one ol the 
world’s leading institutes concentrating 
on this problem. Today we know that 
the best modern answer to pain is the 
‘ASPRO’ formula. 

Recent U. S. Government-sponsored 
trials clearly show that the active in¬ 
gredient in ‘ASPRO’ is the best pain- 
reliever in terms of speed and effective¬ 
ness. That is why it is used by doctors 
and hospitals all over the world. 


WHAT IS PAINR 

Pain is caused when metabolic products 
accumulate in the tissues faster than 
the body can carry them away, resulting 
in hidden inflammation which presses 
on the nerves. 

HOW ‘ASPRO’ ACTS: 

‘ASPRO' IS absorbed immediately ■ 
removes the inflammation — relieves 
pressure on the nerves—drawsoul pain. 

TAKE ‘ASPRO’ FOR: 

Pam * Headache ’ Bodyache • Tootir- 
ache * Pain in the Joints ‘ Fqverisli 
Colds • ’Flu • Dengue 



! **Ain , For 

DOSE: 


ADULTS: Two tabk-ls. 
Repeat if necessary. 

CHILDREN: One tablet or as 
advised by your doctor. 


A.G 3 6S 


‘ASPRO’ DRAWS OUT PAIN! 



M*OI«T A PASTIME 



tary goal, it went down in the second 
leg by two goals to one. Till the last 
quarter it looked as if the Workshop 
would win. But the LRDE's left-wing¬ 
er Srinivas earned his side one more 
chance when he scored from a 30 
yard range a few minutes before close 
to reduce Workshop's margin of vie* 
tory 2-1. With both sides securing two 
goals each from both the legs of the 
semi-final there was a third meeting 


COL PRABHU OAYAL OFFICIATINO 
COMMANDER OP THE MYSORE SUE- 
AREA* GIVING AWAY THE TROPHY TO 
KEMPIAH* CAPTAIN OP IRDE* IN THi 
NATIONAL DEPENCE PUND POOTBALi 
TOURNAMENT. 


which ended in a draw, each side scor¬ 
ing a goal. The LRDE however, got 
into the final thanks to the spin of 
the coin. 

The Anal was a different story. 
LRDE began on a subdued note and 
even conceded a goal, the C.I.L. cen¬ 
tre-forward George scoring in the 16th 
minute of the Arst half. This reverse 
inspired the LRDE lads to Aght with 
tenacity and adopt a bold strategy 
which yielded rich dividends. The suc¬ 
cess of the LRDE was lari^tely due to 


T he National Defence Fund foot¬ 
ball tournament organised by the 
Mysore State Football Association con¬ 
cluded at Bangalore on February 2. 
1966 with the Electronic and Radar 
Development Establishment (LRDE) 
winning the handsome trophy defeat¬ 
ing the formidable Chief Inspectorate 
of Electronics (C.I.L.) by four goals 
to one in the Anal. 


L.R.D.E. CLAIMS DEFENCE 
FUND SOCCER 

^ By P. RAMIAH 


The chances of the LRDE dirt not 
appear bright when it took the field to 
oppose the strong C.I.L. team, whose 
lads jumped into the fray with an air 
of conAdence. The C.I.L. had facile 
victories in all its previous engage¬ 
ments. In the semi-Anal it adminis¬ 
tered a severe drubbing to the Hin¬ 
dustan Aircraft in both the legs. In 
the Arst leg. the C.I.L forwards mes¬ 
merised the Aircraft defence to regis¬ 
ter a Auent Ave-nil victory. After 
crossing with a goal to the good, the 
C.I.L. boys played with skill and 
brought out all the Aner points of the 
game in their movements. It was a de¬ 
light to watch its forwards and even 


it.s deep defenders weave patterns 
round the Aircraft defence. The second 
leg was almost a repetition of the Arst 
one and the C.I.L. outplayed the Air¬ 
craft by Ave goals to one. 

In contrast the LRDE had to strug¬ 
gle hard from the quarter-Anal stage 
till it reached the Anal. First it had to 
overcome sliflf opposition from the 
Madras Engineer Group. In the 
next round it had a bigger hur¬ 
dle in the 515 Central E.M.E. 
Workshop. The teams met thrice 
in the semi-Anal While LRDE 
managed to win the Arst leg by a soli- 


the superb performance of winger 
Ramudu who scored three goals and 
did spade work for the other. Ra- 
mudu’s Arst goal, which restored equa¬ 
lity, had a tonic effect and in the 
second division LRDE reigned supreme 
scoring three more goals. 

Col Prabhu Da\al. Officiating Com¬ 
mander, Mysore, Sub-Area, presided 
and gave away the prizes. The State 
Football Association donated Rs. 5,000 
to the National Defence Fund and an 
equal amount to the Disabled Army 
Personnel Widows* and Children's 
Benevolent Fund. 




AFTER ElUDING ONAN- 
SINGH. THE LRDS PR- 
FENDER (ON THE 
GROUND), OEOROI, 
C.I.L/S CENTRE*FOR 
WARD, IS ROISID TO 
TAKf A SHOT AT TH| 

99 ^ 
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SMUT A rmiME 


Womcn'i Comer 


LEATHER FOR WEAR! 


O NE never knew that even leather 
could be used for formal and in¬ 
formal wear both in Western and 
Indian styles. And (he leather fa¬ 
shion parade held Recently at the 
International Leather Fair in Mad¬ 
ras was indeed a revelation to 
many. Beautiful soft colours in 
suede leather were converted into 
moulded coats, jackets, ond jerkins, 
while leather hand bags and shoes 
and chappals in crocodile leather 
and other lejither material formed 
attractive accessories to the charm- 
«mg models. 

The parade opened with a stun¬ 
ning full durbar coat guaranteed 
to cause a sensation. Shocking pink 
is in fashion and the one who began 
the show set it off very effectively 
against a plain black cocktail dress 
and simple black accessories. With 
the gorgeous lining of Dupion silk, 
flowing and flattering, the coat look¬ 
ed particularly striking against dark 
hair and fair skin The elegant swirl 
of the coat as she made a graceful 
turn, caught the eye. These coats 
are particularly suitable for winter 
wear, or when going abroad. It is 
certainly a foreign exchange earner 

Another wore an attractive suede 
two piece of elegant bottle green, 
set off with contrasting red lacing. 
The fringe on the raglan sleeves 
gave it a gay young air. The match¬ 
ing suede skirt was a classic style 


Do you Hnow^ 

By BACH 



Cpar^a-^n)A«x4v 
A MOOSL OF CXCCLLENCF; 

A TYPE OF dOMETMING PER- 
FECf; A6, A PARAGON OF 
BEAUTY 


By RASHMl 

straight and slim. She carried a 
black kid leather handbag and wore 
matching black steel-heeled shoes 
that lent themselves to the grace 
and height of this model. Another 
stunning ensemble for a Western 
costume 

Leather dresses went equally well 
with Indian costumes too. A charm- 
mg mustard leather jacket over a 
pretty sari, with .the green thong in 
striking contrast to the yellow, was 
the final touch in elegance. A de¬ 
lightful blue raw silk lining—a per¬ 
fect foil to the leather—enhanced 
the ensemble. Broad cuffs and 
elbow length sleeves completed this 
glamour outfit. 

A young girl made her appearance 
in an attractive brown kameez, 
white salwar and a brown net dup- 
patch. To set it off, she carried a 
brown handbag. Her slippers, in 
keeping with the colour scheme, 
were brown, with fancy bands of 
muted shades. Here she had used 
leather only as an attractive acces¬ 
sory. 

A kid of eight wore a damty white 
frock with brown pleats and match¬ 
ing leather white shoes—^just the 
thing to stand the wear and tear of 
those active little feet. It looked 
smart. She carried a delightful, all¬ 
purpose bag. 

Another model wore her chocolate 
brown sleeves suede jacket with 
easy, grace. It was easy to slip on. 
It set off her gold blouse wi^ a de¬ 
mure high neck, and her beige and 
gold Chandeti san But the surprise 
was in the lining of the jacket. Gay 
and pretty, it was printed raw silk 
of pink and bottle green on a dull 
maroon. Her handbag was distinc¬ 
tively modern and caught the eve. 
The leather slippers were of beige 
and gold to match. 

Yet another effective ensemble 
was heightened by the model's ac¬ 
cessory—a black, calf leather hand¬ 
bag with pretty pink and grey prints 
to match the striking black stripes 
of her kameez. She wore slippers of 
black, pink and gold. The combmed 
effect of her outfit and accessory 
was decidedly appealing. 

A charming teenager's outfit with 
a Nepalese Sherpa jacket of cho¬ 
colate brown suede over a green 
silk kameez and cream chudidart 
attracted attention. The loose slee¬ 
ves, based on the fall dt the leather 
and the attractive ' V** neck, with jm 
orange and shocking pink raw silk 
lining, gave the outfit a dramatic 
contrast. The model wore etiocolate 
brown sandals as a matching eccea- 

fwy- 


The one who opened the program¬ 
me again modelled a two-piece suit 
of muted beige, with a larger Peter 
Pan collar against the high-necked 
handloom printed blouse. The coffee 
colour, calf lacing, and the figure 
hugging skirt was straight and slim. 
The gentle pleats gave her com¬ 
plete freedom of movement. She 
had matching accessories—a brown 
handbag and shoes. 

The model who had earlier ap¬ 
peared in a suede two-piece of bottle 
green set off with contrasting red- 
lacing sported again a dark brown 
suede, sqft and muted, in keeping 
with the rage of beige and brown. 
Sleeveless and fitting, a darker 
brown thong along the wide boat 
neck added to the elegant appeal of 
this ensemble. The fanr v wooden 
buttons and dainty fringe on the 
jacket were the height of sophisti¬ 
cation. Her handbag was made of a 
striking crocodile skin, a special 
favourite with ladies. Matching 
crocodile leather, court shoes com¬ 
pleted this graceful outfit. 

Pink is an exotic colour, especial¬ 
ly in leather. Short and fitting, the 
gay jacket was set off effectively by 
fancy painted buttons and a printed 
handloom lining. The broad hip 
band and loose three-quarter length 
sleeves added to its dashing young 
look. Worn over black jeans, thjs 
jacket proved that leather was spe¬ 
cially suited for this type. The mo¬ 
del, who had earlier sported a lea¬ 
ther jacket over a pretty san wore 
informal black leather slip-ons to 
match her jeans. 

A young and charming model 
wore a mustard Sherpa coat over a 
red check skirt and blouse. The cost 
sleeves were elbow length, loose 
and free. Darker brown thong and 
buttons made this coat an imme¬ 
diate success. Her accessories were 
slippers of gold with fancy bands 
and a dark brown all purpose hand¬ 
bag of shrunken leaUier. Leather 
jackets are indeed going to catch 
on among modern teen-agers in 
skirts and jeans. 

A long flowing evening coat of a 
rich warm brown could grace the 
most formal of parties. It brings to 
life any outfit that you might wear 
for the evening or during the day. 
With a high neckline in front and a 
scoop at the back, it was particular- 
W flattering to the tall and slim 
figure who modelled it. Simple and 
elegant, this tan suede kameez coat 
would be a favourite, worn over a 
sari or a long evening gown. 

A fawn suede jarket over an ala* 
|aBt black eari, was al«q ^ 
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yjkthY our blood doesn’t gradually 
W accumulate in our legs is 
really quite remarkable. Unlike 
arteries veins cannot contract; they 
are just soft, easily dilated pipes. 

Blood collects slowly from the 
surrounding tissues into the veins 
after it has been used by the mus¬ 
cles and organs of the body, and 
this blood has got to be returned to 
the lungs via the heart for rejuve¬ 
nation. From the arms and head 
there Is little problem, gravity sees 
to that. The arteries are muscular 
and they can pump blood anywhere, 
but getting the blood back from the 
legs is a problem of mechanics. 

At every few inches along the in¬ 
side of a vein are valves. These 
valves let the blood pass upwards 
but not downwards, so what does 
the pushing upwards? This is done 
by the muscles which have to con¬ 
tract every time the limb is moved. 
As they contract, they squeeze the 
veins and up goes the blood. 

Hit and Miss ! 

. It seems rather a hit-and-miss 
arrangement but it works, so long 
as we make some muscular movc- 


The striking black buttons made a 
pleasing contrast against the fawn 
Jacket, with pretty moon-shaped 
pockets. The demure high neck 
gave a charming touch. The unusual 
embroidery on the coat—the design 
old and traditional, cleverly adapt¬ 
ed from the age old Jamavar shawl 
design,—and the pretty black ear¬ 
rings added the final touch to this 
smart outfit. 

The model who had earlier sport¬ 
ed a pink jacket appeared again in 
a white suede jacket over a purple 
sari. The dressy collar and full 
sleeves made it suitable for any oc¬ 
casion. Sari of any colour would go 
with thi;5 short fittiifk jacket which 
had pleasing off-white decorative 
bands with cut work on the sleeves. 

Chocolate brown thong and appli¬ 
que .against a mustard suede sporty 
Jacket, on a slim, straight, match¬ 
ing suede skirt, pleated at the back 
to allow freedom of movement, on 
a model made an immediate impact. 
Her bag of attractive crocodile skin, 
and matching crocodile skin shoes 
were rich accessories. 

The parade concluded in an excit¬ 
ing play of colour of shocking pink 
9 lip-on Jacket over a full-sleeved 
striped handloom blouse with white 
Jeans. It was just the thing to 
brighten a dull day with a slight nip 
in the air. This Jacket would go with 
any blouse and favour any comple¬ 
xion. The white leather handbag and 
slippers gave a finishing touch to 
this eye-catching ensemble. 

It was definitely an unusual and 
unique fashion parade and certainly 
served the purpose of publicising 
leather as a costume wear for In¬ 
dian and foreign markets. 


A Word With The Doctor-160 

WHEN OUR PIPES 
ARE UNSIGHTLY 


ments of the lower limbs. For some 
of us there is stagnation; the veins 
dilate, become obvious and unsight¬ 
ly- 

It will be easily understood that 
lazy people or those who do a great 
deal of standing frequently develop 
varicose veins. Similarly, any¬ 
thing which causes pressure 
higher up in the human frame 
makes the rather tricky return flow 
of blood more difficult. 

The expectant mother whose baby 
is pressing on the veins in the lower 
abdomen is plainly a candidate for 
varicose veins even if only tempo¬ 
rarily. There is reason to believe 
that some tight clothing and under¬ 
clothing which seem so attractive to 
young people tend to make varico-' 
sity more common among them. 

What can we do about varicose 
veins? We can expect unsightly 
bulging veins which will often ache 
after a day’s work. Occasionally we 
may es^ect a dose of inflammation 
of a vein known as phlebitis. Some- 


timers we get poor nutrition of the 
skin due to bad circulation and 
develop eczema and possibly ulcera¬ 
tion of the skin. 

Elastic Hose 

For relief the wearing of elastic 
stockings can be prescribed. Manu¬ 
facturers now make these very un¬ 
obtrusive additions to the wardrobe 
of fine quality but they are an ex¬ 
pensive nuisance even so. 

We can have minor veins inject¬ 
ed and in more recent limes surgeons 
have found satisfactory ways of 
‘‘stripping’* veins by withdrawing 
them through three quite tiny surgi¬ 
cal openings in the affected leg. 
The loss of superficial veins is not 
a serious one, the deeper veins 
which just cannot peep out from 
underneath the powerful muscles 
take over the job of those which 
the surgeon has removed. 

If you do get varicose veins don’t 
waste money on drugs or medicines 
—they are useless. 




SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 459 

CL.UES ACROSS Frank has to beware of the artist\s 
lack of prejudice (4, 4). power (U). 

1 . Donner und blitzcn! 18. Settle comfortably 


creative 


Are these the shocking to measure brains ( 8 ) 
kind of soldiers you 20. One beginner enters 


CLUES DOWN 



- - - 2. Member finds skill 

want? (5-6). 10. Many the water like an eagle! flowing hack to hfan 

material fragments dis- ( 6 ). 23. There's even during a walk (5). 

covered in rocky tern- confusion about what's 3 guch reticence indi* 
tory (5). 11. No sense socially acceptable as a ^ates he Isn’t in the 
of duty accompanies meeting place ^5). 24. ( 7 ). 4. Can if 

such a system of com- One lady beaten, yet g^foag ixj included in a 
merce (4. 5). 12. Hav- not at all stricken with i^nch ( 6 ). 5. Partly 

ing no favourites, yet 1 shame (9). 26. Bloom- covers superior circuits 
seem to say I have (9). ing motor race? (9). 27. (g) g Model gives a 
13. It takes a lot of A grubby, untidy woman stroke to a bird 

time to muse (5). 14. upset in Oklahoma (5). ^ 7 ) 7 obviously 

Side view of the Spa- 28. I need wise men to patlball tennis in 
nish uniform? ( 6 >. 16. state exactly what is the troops find 

themselves engaged! ( 6 , 
7>. 8 . Up to twice in a 
passage you can identify 
the great violinist ( 8 ). 
9. Of course there’s 
something on the clock 
with this sort of vehicle 
(6-4. 3). 15. Otherwise 
going round in an alter¬ 
native part of Denmark 
( 8 ). 17. Rejecting with 
iisdain one of the gteat 
youth movements ( 8 ). 
19. A spell of cricket; 
what you use for it; and 
how you do it? (4-3). 
21 , Ascouple of pints 
and across the Channel 
four together! (7). 22. 

**When from Janiculan 
heights thundered the 

- of France” (A. H. 

Clough) (6). 25. Greet¬ 
ing of a college circle 
Sotufion Next Week (5). 
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time that the participating countries 
would include Burma, Cambodia. 
Laos, Malaya. Thailand and Viet 
Nam, since these countries lay in 
the Peninsula proper. 

The proposal was submitted to 
and approved by the Government 
of Thailand It was subsequently 
discussed at an informal meeting of 
representatives of Buraia, Laos 
Malaya and Thailand who had as¬ 
sembled in Tokyo for the Asian 
Games. Cambodia and Viet Nam 
joined the discussion later. As the 
Games would be international in 
character the proposal was submit 
red to the various Olympic Commit¬ 
tees for ratification 

The inaugural Games were held 
m Bangkok in 1959 A S E.A.P. 
Games Federation was formed to 
control (he Games which il was de¬ 
cided t<) hold every two years, bet¬ 
ween the Asian and Olympic Games, 
and each member country would 
play the host in rotation, in alphabe¬ 
tical order. 

The second S.E.A.P. Games were 
staged in Rangoon in 1961. Cambo¬ 
dia was unable to celebrate th*'. 
Third Games. Laos, next in line, in¬ 
dicated her inability to accept rea- 
pcnsibility and Malaysia therefore 
took over the^e Games, which were 
held from December 14 to 21 last. 


The Stamp World 

THIRD S. E.A.P. 

GAMES ISSUES 


By RUSSELL BENNETT 


(5 cents value). Basic industries are 
shown on the 2s.50 and 5s. values 
and famous landmarks of the coui;i- 
tryside also have a place in the se 
ries. 

One of the most interesting de¬ 
signs is that of the ls.30 denomina¬ 
tion which shows the reconstructed 
skull of Zinjanthropus, a near man¬ 
like creature which lived in this area 
some 1,750,000 years ago. The dis¬ 
covery of this relic, which caused 
considerable rethinking of the then 
accepted theories of Man’s early 
beginnings, was made by an ar 
ohaenlogical team under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Louis Leakey in 1969. 

The discovery was made in the 
Olduvai Gorge, a deep weathered 
canyon situated in the Serengeti 
Plain on the edge of the Great Rift 
Valley. 

Designs serving to emphasise the 
national identity of this young coun¬ 
try show State House, the official re 
sidence of the President, Dr. Julius 
Nycrere; road-building; National 
Service (young .soldiers); the State 
flag; and the National Coat-of-Arms. 

On January 31, 1966, two special 
postage stamps with a surcharge 
benefltting the Inler-gt^vernmental 
Committee for European Migration 
were made available at all Nether¬ 
lands Postal establishments. They 
show a message from Queen Ju¬ 
liana, with her own signature (see 
illustration)—it reads “Help them 
to a safe haven.” 

Similar stamps also appeared on 
the same date in tke overseas terri¬ 
tories of Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam 



T hree stamps were issued by 
Malaysia for the Third S.E.A.P. 
Garne.s which were held in Kuala 
Lumpur last December. 

These Games started at the be¬ 
ginning of 1958 when an idea was 
mooted to organise games similar 
to the A.sian and Olympic Games in 
South-East Asia. The general con¬ 
sensus of opinion was that these 
games, if held at the right time, 
would be a good exercise for the 
athletes taking part m the two older 
scries. They would also help to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship 
and co’Operation between the coun¬ 
tries in the area. 

The Olympic Committee of Thai¬ 
land was largely responsible for 
translating proposal into action. 
FolJc'Wing a series of deliberations 
the Committee chose the name of 
' ‘South-East Asia Peninsular 
Games ’ and decided at the same 


The three special postage stamps 
came out on the first day of w 
Games. They were designed by 
Enche A. F. Anthony and printed by 
offset-lithography at the Govenv 
ment Printing Bureau of Japan 
They show various sports together 
with the S.E.A.P. motif of six inter¬ 
locked rings. 

New From Tansania 

Fourteen attractive stamps com¬ 
prise the new definitive issue bear 
ing the name ‘’Tanzania”. The Re¬ 
public of Tanzania was formed by 
the unification of the previously se¬ 
parate countries of Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar on April 27, 1964. 

The designs appearing on this new 
issue show many of the varied as¬ 
pects of the area to-day and range 
from the wild life of the great Na¬ 
tional Parks (40 and 50 cents) to the 
achievements of modern industry 
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Bridge 


Another 


Hand from 


Ostend 


By TERENCE REESE 


B elow is one more hand from 
Ostend: I can never resist a 
nw play. Perhaps one should say, 
a play that looks new. 

Dealer, West. N-S vulnerable. 




S. 

J53 





H. 

Q85 2 





D. 

Qg43 





C. 

9 2 



s. 

Q10 6 



S. 

A 987 2 

H. 

A109 


W E 

H. 

J43 

D. 

J1072 


s 

D. 

K5 

C. 

10 6 4 



C. 

Q53 



S. 

K4 





H. 

K76 





D. 

A86 





C. 

AKJ87 



When Portugal was North-South 
against the Netherlands, East open¬ 
ed One Spade after two passes and 
North eventually played in Two 
Hearts. He fared well after^ East 
had led the King of diamonds. 

The Dutch promoted themselves 
into 3NT: 


South 

West 

North 

East 


No 

No 

IS 

dble 

2S 

No 

No 

2NT 

-No- 

3NT 

No 

No 

dble 

No 

No 

No 


• 



North should perhaps have allow¬ 
ed for the fact that South had little 
room for manoeuvre after West’s 
Two Spades. West led S.6, dummy 
played low, and East put in the 7. 
forcing declarer’s King. South led 
the King of hearts, West won, and 
the defence made their four spade 
tricks, with the clubs lying well. 
South made the remainder, losing 
200 . 

Now try the surprising play of the 
Jack of spades from dummy at 
trick 1. It blocks the suit and the 
rest of the play becomes rather 
complicated. If South finesses C.J. 
leads a heart to the Queen, and runs 
off the clubs, he probably makes 
the contract. 


HEARD THIS ONE? 

“Describe; platonic love.” 

“It’s like eating soup with a fork.” 

• * • 

After a two-week vacation spent tra 
veiling through the National Parks of 
the Far West, a man and his two child¬ 
ren returned home 

Neighbour’ "Where’s your wife?" 

Husband: "We left her in Yosemile 
determiniKl to have the last word with 
an echo ” 


Anyone who knows how to lure frog> 
from the depths of a pond, please notifv 


two of our coeds .studying Biology im¬ 
mediately. It seems they were seen 
kneeling at the edge of a nearby swamp 
railing "Here, froggie. here froggie!" 
Some«.rie should tell them you can i 
catch anything better than^a inan that 
way. 

• • • 

She: *CoiJld 1 serve you a cup of 

Student 'No. I’m in training.” 

.Sh-' 'Then i supjxise it 'would be 
:i wasle of time- to offer you kisses 
and gin.‘ 

Student “Heck no. that’s what I'm 
:n tiaining f(.r “ 
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ALTHOUGH PURCHASED AT AN EXTREMELY LOW PRICE, THIS ERNEMAN 
PRESS CAMERA IS STILL CAPABLE OF PRODUCING SUPERB QUALITY 
^ PHOTOGRAPHS. 


W HEN buying a ramera. whal cio 
you look for' No doubt, like 
everyone else, you hav'e to consider 
pnct. for few budgets are limitless 
But within' the i>rice limits you have 
set for yourself are you concerned 
with a camera that looks impressive, 
or one that you feel will give the 
best possible results 

The two goals are olten quite did'e- 
rent, for much lower priced equip- 
ment manufat tured to-day sacrifices 
pcrtormanco for an impressive ap¬ 
pearance and ‘‘features '- not all of 
which you may want, or need. One 
thing about cameras is that they rare¬ 
fy wear out. especially with the kind 
of usage that most amateurs give 
them Therefore it is often better to 
buy a se(‘ond hand camera of imma¬ 
culate reputation and good condition 
than one that is a new “bargain ’ 
from an unknown manufacturer. 

As in every other aspect of human 
life, photography has its fads During 


Ihe last few years, the popularity of 
roll film folding cameras has dimi¬ 
nished to practically nothing while 
demand for twin-lens reflexes has 
also fallen con.sidorably. Even the 
.“Ifirnm camera with coupled range¬ 
finder. such as the Leica. has lost 
ground to th<. now dominant single 
Jens reflex. 

Fine Workmanship 

Prices of used camera.s follow the 
laws of .supply and demand. There¬ 
fore it follows that those cameras 
which are not in great demand are 
priced relatively low in comparison 
with those cameras that are. Yet since 
this price difference is due to popu- 
jarity, and not to their intrinsic me¬ 
rit, the person who buys an unpopu¬ 
lar type of camera will obviously get 
more for his money. 

Older models of such classic came¬ 
ras as the Contax. Leica, Rolleiflex 
are usuallv good buys—so long as in 




Getting there is half the fun—travelling by 
Cunard, the other half! 


Make your journey a never-to-be-forgotten affair. 
Rendezvous with your Cunarder at Liverpool, Southampton, 
Le Havre or Rotterdam, and travel the route 
of the “Queens". 


For further details see your travel agent or write direct to our agents : 


Anchor Line Ltd. 

Neville House, Graham Road. Ballard Estate. Bombay 1. 


Camera Cameoa 

OLD but 
GOOD ! 


good operating order. If Jens quality 
is not quite up to what might be ex¬ 
pected from a top grade camera ma¬ 
nufactured in 1966, it will certainly 
be as good as can be expected from a 
new camera selling at more than you 
would pay for a used model. And as 
a bonus* there is the fine workman¬ 
ship that went into these cameras to 
ensure that they remain in good ope¬ 
rating condition for many years to 
come 

Finest Lens 

Among the folding cameras which 
may be found are such gems of the 
late 193()'s or 40’s. such the Ensigit 
Autorange, Zeiss Super Ikonta and 
Voigt] ander Be.ssa. Although slower 
to operate them 35mm or twin-lens 
reflex cameras, these were usually, 
equipped with excellent lenses that 
have superb sharpness even by to¬ 
day’s standards. The Voigtlander 
Bessa, for example, was available 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


with a Heliar lens, which is certainly 
one of the finest ever produced, and 
lucky is the person who can obtain 
such a piece of equipment 

But even going back further, there 
are a number of older—and by now. 
very inexpensive to buy—cameras 
which occasionally come onto the se¬ 
cond hand market. 

Although to-da.^ it would be consi¬ 
dered as a specialisd piece of equip¬ 
ment. the sheet film single lens reflex 
is a very worthwhile purchase. This 
type of camera was first produced 
during the 1890*s and the last of its 
type—^tne American-made Graflex— 
ceased production just recently. My 
own is a British-made "Soho Reflex, 
which was manufactured around 
World War 1. In spite of its great 
age it still works perfectly and has 
been modified only by fitting it with 
a new lens and flash synchronisa¬ 
tion. Taking 5x4 film, the l^ho is use¬ 
ful for colour photography where a 
larger transparency is required. I also 
use it for black and white work 
where a large negative is needed, 
such as when 1 know that the photo¬ 
graph will require a considerable 
amount of retouching. This is one^ 
thing that is extremely difficult to 
do satisfactorily on small negatives 


fNE EXCELLENT SHAIPNESS IN THIS PHOTOGEAPH SHOWS THE QUALITY THAT CAN EE OBTAINED WITH THE 
PURCHASE OF AN OLD CAMERA AT RELATIVELY LOW COST ^ 


and lb the reason so many professio¬ 
nal photographers continue to use 
sheet film. 

Still of Value 

Although I would consider that 
very few other cameras of similar 
age would be of great value to-day 
within the years after World War 1 
thm were so manv improvements 
made that a fair amount of equip¬ 
ment from the late 1920’s and early 
1930's Is still of value Leica, Contax 
and Rolieiflex cameras were already 
being produced, and these early mo 
dela' are stiU capable of tailing ex¬ 


cellent pictures But I would urefer 
the immediately ore-World War II 
models, unless there wa** a worth 
while cost in saving was involved 
For with cameras the price seems to 
drop steadilv as the equipment gets 
older, then reaches a basic level be 
low 'which It wiP not go You ma> 
therefore find, for example that 
there is little once difference bet¬ 
ween a Leica IIIA and IlIB, although 
the latter is a newer and more re¬ 
fined piece of equipment 
Buying a used camera requires a 
certain amount of knowledge, so un¬ 


less you have it the best thing is to 
buv from e respectable photographic 
dealer Street market traders often 
offer cameras at what *-eem to be 
bargain prices Quite often the equip 
ment turns out to have been stolen^ 
or has serious faults in it What seem¬ 
ed like such a bargain may turn out 
to be a very expensive camera after 
all But photographic dealers usual¬ 
ly guarantee equipment—the rare 
exception being a particularly low 
priceo old camera which is clearly 
marked “as is”--another way of say¬ 
ing buyer beware. 






Calcutta Cinema Notes 


■PORT & PASTIME 


T. V/S IMPACT 


ON CINEMA 


By SAROJ K. SENGUPTA 

P ROFESSOPl JERZY TOEFLITZ Rav introduced Prof. Toeplit/ to the 
Rector of the Leon Schiller Aca^ audience. 

den.y of and Thoatre at l.od/. „ the objut-t of hi.> visit was to deli- 

I oland, was in Calcutta on the la.si ^ scries of lectures advocating the 

Indian lour, spons<ycd b\ promotion of Film Schools and Film 
j under tht‘ institutes, Prof. Toeplit/. did not mcn- 

Tndo-Poli.sh Cullural^ Aereement it in his speech delivered at the 

F rof. T<ieplil/. has bctm th<' Prosi Academy of Fine Arts. He spoke main- 
dent of the International I* ederalmn jy qj^ impact of television on ci- 

<.f Filiri Archives for the lasi seven nema and on the significant develop- 

tcen years. ments in the Cinemas of America, 

Eastern and Western Europe. His com- 
While in Calcutta, Prof Toeplit? nient on the impact of television on 
met the Press at the P.l.B. Ofhcc and Cinema was really interesting. 
addres!>ed a distinguished gathering 

at the Academy (jf Fine Arts The Whether or not Television has prov- 
latter was organised hv the Federa- ed to be a serious challenge to Cine- 

tion of Film Societies of India, Satyajd ma it has nevertheless brought about 

some significant changes in the cinema. 
Family stories. Westerns and cheap 
mystery thrillers have completely dis¬ 
appeared from the Cinema with the 
popularity of television and in their 
places have come themes on deep, 
social and psychological thoughts. This 
change has come because of the fact 
that, since television has scheduled 
programmes, the family stories, West¬ 
erns and mystery thrillers can be shor¬ 
tened to the liking of the audience 
and because of its very limited appeal, 
themes on deep, social and psycholo- 
tical thoughts cannot be presented on 
television. 

Both Cinema and Television lost 
their audiences for two definite rea¬ 




sons. The younger generation does not 
v/ant to be stuck up at home to see 
the television. To the young, the vast 
darkness of the Cinema hall, has a pe¬ 
culiar fascination. The youngsters wish 
to go out with their friends to a dis¬ 
tant cinema and enjoy the matinee 
or the evening there. The older ge- 
nenifion avoid the cinemas because 
ijarking of their cars is a big pro¬ 
blem* They want to avoid the ru.sh 
of people and the din and bustle of 
cinemas m the cities. Ibev there- 
'nre avoid the cinemas and satisfy 
themselves with what teli’Visiou 
offers. 

Prof. Toeplitz paid glowing tributes 
to these T.V. makers of America 
who made a film on the last Ameri¬ 
can election. “Television is a by-pro¬ 
duct of Radio. But such influential 
magazines like Life and Time also 
sponsor T.V. films and .these are 
mainly the propaganda ihorts, :*or 
which T.V. is the ideal medium, ’ he 
said. 

As if tu answer the criticisms against 
the war-themes m the films of East¬ 
ern Europe, particularly Poland, Pro¬ 
fessor Toeplit/ said that it was only 
natural because of the havoc the war 
had caused in these cour tries. Tlow 
can the people of those . intries for¬ 
get the war and the loss it brought 
about. But a new generation of peo¬ 
ple are rising with a new ouPook. 
They have not seen the war and they 
don’t bother about it. In this connec- 
lion, he referred to a brilliant Polisii 
film made by a student of the Film 
Scnool. 

Studio Round-Up 

The number of ‘Bombay-inio-Tolly- 
gunje’ films is becoming greater every 
month. The Vyjayanthimala-Soumitra 
Chatterjee starrer will start now in 
Tollygunje. Ajoy Kar will direct it 
under the banner of R. D. Bansal. 
‘P,.am Dhakka’ (the Final Push), which 
s^ars Parveen Chowdhury and Ashim 
Kumar in the leading roles, is' now 
complete under the direction of Ta- 
run Mukherjee. Manna De has tom- 
posed Ihe masic of this film ‘Triparna’, 
starring Sashi Kapoor and Anj ana 
Bhowmick will start again after a 
hiatus of about three months; if the 
current plans fructify, the Azra-Uttam 
Kumar starer 'Anthony Phiringee* will 
also start very soon. Sunil Banarjee, 
the director, has almost completed the 
script which is indeed a difficult job 
because it needs a lot of research into 
the then society of Calcutta when the 
songs challenging each other were 
very popular. 

After nearly completing *Ha.rano 
Prem”, director Ashim Banarjee 
has now taken up the making of 
ihe biggest film of his career— 
‘Sonai Dighi”. This historic story 
written by Brajen De has created a 
sensation in the literary world and 
it is being brought on the screen 
with An j ana Bhowmick, Nirmal 
Kumar, Dilip Ray, Sumita Sanyal, 
Ashitbaran. Satya Banarjee, Anu- 
bha Gupta, Ajit Banarjee, Dilip 
Chatterjee, Chhaya Devi, and Nri- 
pati Chatterji in the cast. The film 
went on the floor on February 21 
at the Calcutta Movietone. 





mauch 12, 1926. 

imjTHAT is really wrong with the Bombay Cinema Letter 
" Indian cinema?'* The answer 
to this question was provided sue- ▼ t v a t 

cinctly by some of the foreign film I ]\] I } I /\ ^ 

experts, who^ arrived in Bombay re- a. i ^ a i a a ^ 

centiy in quick succession. Here are 
their views: “The Indian cinema is 
oiit of date. Technically, it has some- 
what advanced. But in everything 
else, it is backward. The stereotyped. 

insipid stories doled out in Indian BY i 

films belong to the ’twenties. They 
only induce people to live in a dream course of their honeymoon \va^ atfo 
world. What is required is that Ind- filmed 
ian film-makers and moviegoer.^ ^ • 

should make it a point to see all the 

good films made in the West and in T|IRECTOR Nitin Bose 1 

Japan Then alone will they under- MJ rapid headway wit 

stand the progress made by those Films’ Umeed’ at Shree b 

countries and the backward nature of dios. Recently, a scene 

their own film.s. While the advanced Ashok Kumar- in the role 

cinema in the West and in Japan was raged mill-owner, beating 

dealing with human problems in a erjee. an employee, for bet 

genuine way, Indian films were con- daughter, played by L.eola J 

tent with depicting life artificially. filmed with finesse by tin 

Thereby, the cinema in India is Nanda, Sabita Chatterjc 

keeping the people backward. It is Tarun Bose. Leela Misra ai 

the backwardness of the Indian film.s kala are also in the cast 

that comes in the way of their export. composing the musical scor 

It is possible to make worthwhile ^ ^ 

films for export on a small budget of ___ 

Rs. 2 lakhs. Bury the star-sys- |OY MUKERJI is strain 
tern.” nerve now to make 1 

These views^ with a slight permu- ■ ' ■ 

tation and combination, have come M 

from four different foreign film ex- Mm 

perts—Dr. Reger Manvell of U.K.. Mf% 

Prof. Jerzy Toeplitz of Poland, and i— - — — 

M. G. Papava and Ilbia Vaisfeld of 
the Soviet Union Dr. Roger Manvell 
is the weli-know!i British screenplay* 
wright for films and Television. Prof. 

Toeplitz is the Rector of the Polish 

Acting School at Lodz, Poland. Vais- III 

feld is a distinguished professor of I Iw 

the Film Institute in Moscow and an 
authority on Eisenstein while Papava 
is a reputed .screenplaywright in the 
Soviet Union. They were all here on 
a goodwill tour. It is high time their 
views are taken note of and steps 
taken to implement their suggestions 
for the good of the Indian cinema. 

STUDIO NEWS 

P RODUCER-DIRECTOR S. D. 

Narang is now busy with his 
new film 'Sagai' Rajashree and Bis- 
wajeet play the leads in the film 
They were seen together in a wed¬ 
ding sequence filmed the other day 
at Ashok Studios. Another sequence 
showing them singing a duet in the 


INDIAN FILMS THRO’ 
FOREIGN EYES 

BY OUR CORRESPONDENT 


D irector Nitin Bosc has made 
rapid headway with Rajaii 
Films’ ‘Umeed’ at Shree Sound Stu¬ 
dios. Recently, a scene showing 
Ashok Kumar- in the role of an en¬ 
raged mill-owner, beating Joy Muk 
erjee, an emplo^'cc, for betraying hi.s 
daughter, played by Lecda Naidu. was 
filmed with finesse by’ the director, 
Nanda, Sabita Chatterjee, Agha, 
Tarun Bose. Leela Misra and Jeevan 
kala are also in the cast. Ravi is 
composing the musical score 


J OY MUKERJI is straining every 
nerve now to make his maiden 


liidependent venture 'Humsaya', a 
unique film. He has a dual role in it 
which .stars Mala Sinha opposite him. 
Sharmila Tagore and Madan Puri are 
prominent in support. Filmed in 
Kastman colour by cameraman Fali 
Mistry, the picture has music by O. 
P. Nayyar. 


M P-KNA KUMARI was seen • the 
other day as a drunken girl, 
along with Dharmendra and Mah- 
mood, in a sequence ;shot by produ¬ 
cer-director Ismail Memon for Arzoo 
P’ilms* ‘Chandan ka Paliia* at Meh- 
boob Studios. The picture is making 
brisk progress there. Rahul Dev 
Burman's music is said to be the 
feature of the film 
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B HANUMATHI has been the reci- 
Dient of numerous congratula¬ 
tory messages on the well-deserved 
honour she has won-the title of Pad- 
ma Shri conferred on her by the 
President of India The recognition 
of her many-sided talents by the 
Union Government, her winning the 
Andhra Sahitya Academy’s cash 
award for her literary work and the 
tributes paid to her for her versati¬ 
lity could have easily turned the 
head of any other artiste. But not 
Bhanumathi to whom they are Just 
‘ passing phases” in her career. 

When I called on her a bit later 
than the appointed time she was in 
her Pooja room, where. I was told, 
she was offering her morning pra¬ 
yers. She sent for me inside the 
room. The atmosphere in the room, 
which was full of images and statu¬ 
ettes of Gods and Goddesses, ins¬ 
pired me and I watched hei praying, 
and performing all the rituals con¬ 
nected with an elaborate Pooja. 
which. 1 later learnt, she conducted 
regularly every day. 

Pooja over, Bhanumathi offered me 
the prasadam and said. ”It is my 
daily Pooja that gives me peace and 
happiness. My objective is to achieve 
eternal bliss and I know It too well 
that it can be achieved only by con¬ 
stant prayer and concentration. I am 
not at all enamoured of my material 
advancement. As a movie actress, I 
just perform my duty. But the mo¬ 
ment tm back at home. I am just a 
woman. houaew}|e to my dear hus- 


band and a mother to our 21-year-old 
son. Bharani. I am keenly desirous of 
making progress in my spiritual life, 
because my goal lies there. I seek re¬ 
demption from re-birth.” This state¬ 
ment. which almost sounded like an 
oration, startled me. A movie actress 
to speak on God and Godliness was 
something new. almost astounding! 
However, her uninhibited talk set the 
pace for a free and frank conversa¬ 
tion. 

Bhanumathi is a singer, dancer, 
writer, costume designer, painter, art 
director, music comooser, director and 
actress, all rolled into one She comes 


BHANUMATHI ON WHOM THE TITLE OF 
'TADMA SHRr' HAS BEEN CONFERRED 
RECENTLY IN RECOGNITION OF HER 
MANY-SIDED TALENTS. 


of an orthodox family of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. Singing ha.s been her forte from 
her tender age. Her father keenly 
felt that her mellifluous voice should 
be heard throughout Andhra Pradesh. 
And so when an offer came from di¬ 
rector C. Pulliah to cast her in the 
Telugu film ‘Varavikrayam', her 
father readily permitted her to appear 
in it. She was then 13. The year was 
1939. It was a picture depicting the 
problem of dowry. She *'dies'* in the 
film before her marriage takes place. 
From the “ashes”, she verily rose to 
stardom in her subsequent pictures. 

More offers that came to her for 
screen roles with the success of her 
maiden vehicle posed a problem for 


South Indian Stage and Screen 


assistant director. She was then wor¬ 
king in Star Combines’ ’Krishna Pre 
ma*. in which he was an assistant di¬ 
rector. Having grown up as a self-will¬ 
ed girl from her birth, she told hot 
father that she wished to marry Rama- 
krishna. Her father was against it, but 
Bhanumathi brushed aside his pro¬ 
tests. And .so their marriage took 
place in a temple in Madras. Her fa¬ 
ther, later on, felt that he cr jld have 
given her the permission arid perfor¬ 
med the sacred kanya daan. After the 
wedding, her father offered her a lot 
of gifts and a good share of his weal¬ 
th. But she refused to accept them 
all and preferred to lead a humble life 
as a housewife with her husband. She 
felt that there might be a clash of 
status if she were to continue to work 
as a movie star while her husband 
was a mere film editor and assistant 
director. “As an ordinary housewife, 
I enjoyed my life. Those were rcallv 
happy days ” she reminisced. 

A period of hiatus set in in her 
career. She in fact decided to aban¬ 
don her career and look after her 
household, “because I felt that it was a 
full-time job”. But destiny once again 
led her back to the land of make- 
believe. Producer-director B. N. Reddi 
convinced of her potertiality as a ver¬ 
satile actress, persuaded her husband 
to let her act in ’Swargaseema.* The 
picture turned out to be a hit and 
this was followed by another classic 
hit film, 'Malleswari*. In both these, 
she was at her best. Her first Tamil 
film was ’Ratnakumar*. Among her 
outstanding Tamil films, special men¬ 
tion should be made of ’Nadodi Man- 


VERSATILE ARTISTE 
HONOURED 


By T. M. BAMACUANDRAN 


her father, who did not like the idea 
of her acting closely with male actors. 
In her maiden film, the script was 
such that there was no opportunity 
for her to get int6 touch with the lead 
player. Suppressing his views, her 
father, impelled by a desire to see his 
daughter flourish as a singer and act¬ 
ress, permitted her to pursue her 
career. But she was extremely shy 
and nervous in the beginning “My 
second film ’Malathi Madhav* failed”, 
she said, “because of my shyness to 
get near tho hero and consequent poor 
acting.” Slowly, she picked up cour¬ 
age with the success of her subse¬ 
quent vehicle ’Dharmapatni’ 

At 17, Bhanumathi fell in love with 
Droducer-director P. S. Ramakrishna 
Rao. than an ordinary film editor and 


nan* 'Apoorva Sahodarargal’, ‘Ran¬ 
goon Hadha* and the recent *Annal’, in 
.the last of which she has given an 
unforgettable performance. She has so 
far worked in over 100 films including 
her Hindi vehicle ’Chandirani’ in 
which she had given music besides di¬ 
recting it. She is currently busy with 
a Tflugu film, which is based on a 
Bengali comedy hit. 

“1 am truly anxious to make an ex¬ 
perimental film depicting the real cul¬ 
ture and life of South India. It will 
have an universal appeal, so that it 
can be proudly shown in several parts 
of the world. I shall leave no stone 
unturned in that direction as part of 
my professional duty,” observed Bha- 
oumathl in conclusion, as I took leave 
of her. 
































Q: there any proepects of viar- 

riage in the near future? She 
wantn a job ana fi Hed to get 
twice. Can she get in the near 
future? How should she proceea 
about it? When will her good time 
set in? How do you classify this 
chart? Please give your general im- 
pressions of the chart. —S.D.5., Mad¬ 
ron. 

A: She may marry in 1967. She may 
get a job after April 1966, and that 
may not be permanent. By the cour¬ 
tesy of an elder gentleman she may gel 
it. Her good time appears to set in 
after April 1966. The horoscope i.s good 
but due to the 7i-year Saturn's pres¬ 
sure, only disappointments are being 
faced in the material side of life. The 
chart appears to be good and her fu¬ 
ture may be satisfactory. 

*Q; Are the horoscopes rightly cast? 
Longevity of the couple? One son only 
survives out of the three born. Any 
more children, and if so how many? 
Any prumotiov in the present job and 
when? Any foreign travel? Generally 
how will 7ny future be? — R.S., Madras. 

A: Yes, the charts are fairly correct 
but not accurate. Your fifth house con¬ 
trolling progeny has got malefic touch. 
Hence the tragedy of losing some child¬ 
ren that happened. You may get a son 
during 1968-69, I think you may get a 
promotion in 1967. 1967 appears to be a 
good year and may have so many 
pleasant things Including travel across 
the seas. The future may be good from 
1967. 

Q: My 2nd son is suffering fro7n a 
serious illness since 14 years. It has 
affected his brain, speech, etc. When 


will he start talking, recognising peo» 
pie around? Will he be deformed for 
ever? How is his future? How is my 
loiigevity, and those of my wife and 
children? How many children will I 
have? Will my married life be happy? 
Will I have a bright career? When will 
7ny next promotion be? Will I be 
sound financially? How about acquir¬ 
ing property? Inheritance or other- 
wise? When unll 1 ou>n a house? —S.V., 
Bombay. 

A: Your 2nd son’s horoscope has got 
some defects at birth. Hence these ma¬ 
ladies. Only medical people can help 
him to pick up some thing. Your lon¬ 
gevity and those of your wife’s and 
children’s are not poor. You may have 
three .sons and a daughter. This a rough 
estimate. Your married life may be 
happy, but how could you enjoy life 
any mental peace in these days hav¬ 
ing a growing family. Of course your 
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career maj ba aatiafactory. You may 
get your next promotion during the 
latter half of 1966. You may have ade¬ 
quate finance to live and to help your 
children. You may purchase some pro¬ 
perty and a house also in your later 
days. 

Q: Which are the bright and dark 
periods in my life? How about my so¬ 
cial and financial status? When can I 
expect promotion? Will I succeed in 
my forthcoming iniervAew? My finan¬ 
cial status in the long run? Is there 
any change in my presetit job, place 
or position? How many children? 
Please state about my further studies, 
health, and longevity. Foreign travel? 
—J , Bhilai. 

A: Hayu-moon in the ascendant, 
Buda-Sukra in the 2nd house, and 
Mars-sun in the 3rd house are all in 
conjunction with each other, which in¬ 
dicates a steady prosperous life on a 
general scrutiny of the chart. The ge¬ 
neral, financial and social status ap¬ 
pear good. You may have your lift 
during' the latter part of 1966 for bet¬ 
ter. Yt?u may come out successful in 
yon.r interview. Your financial status 
appears to be good. You may have 4 
or 5 children. Further studies are not 
indicated. Foreign travel may be re¬ 
mote. Longevity is good. 

Q: What is the cause jor my failure 
in my attempts to better my prospects? 
When loill I succeed in them? Will 1 
continue in the present job? When uiill 
I have good financial and occupatio¬ 
nal aspects? Is there any indication of 
owning a house? How wilt my inife’s 
health be? How is the horoscope in 
general? — V.V., Madras. 

A: You arc under Guru Dasa since 
some years. Guru Dasa appears to be 
not favouring you, and your Sani Dasa 
may be better than that of Guru. You 
may have to change your job for the 
better, during 1967 failing which ;:i 
1968-*69. By then your financial and 
occupational aspects would have given 
you some satisfaction. During 1970 
your wife may be subjected to petty 
ailments now and then, which cah be 
controlled. Your chart appears to be 
normal, I think. 


In this Column. ’‘Virgosn** luill 
answer queries 07i horoscopes, etc., 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
& PASTIME). This facility is ouai- 
lable only to direct subscribers 
and other readers of SPORT A 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers of 
SPORT A PASTIMF and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous enm- 
munications irill not receive atten¬ 
tion. 

Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either in Tamil or English or 
1/1 Devanaqari script. Mere date of 
birth is not sufficient. 

Every effort is bjiay 7nade to 
publish the answers to readers^ 
queries in the earliest possible 
issue. But it is 7iot possible to have 
ikem published the very next week 
after the queries are received. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to **Virgoan*\ c/o The 
EdUop, SPORT ft PASTIMf, 
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CHRISTOPHER BAKER. A EIEVBN-YEAR-OLD BOY MIT ON THE HEAD BY A CRICKET 
BALL WHILE PLAYING AT SCHOOL, IS lIKaY TO PROVE A Hir WITH HIS 
HEADGEAR NOW» THE ENGLISH TEAM THAT PLAYED IN THE PinM HST AT MEL¬ 
BOURNE AND THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTAIN SIMPSON (RIGHT) PUT THEIR NAMES TO 
IT THE ENGLISH SKIPPER MIKE SMITH LOOKS ON AS SIMPSON AUTOGRAPHS THE 

CAO. 
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Andhra’ft distance runhrr Maqbool 
Ahmrd forfln^ mhc*d from a bunq^i 
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All-India Post and Teleitraphs annual 
meet held at Calcutta. He won the 
800. 1.500 and 5000 metres tte'epicchase 
with new timinfs. 
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T hey caMie from South India and 
swept through the Post ft Tele- 
graphs athletics meet like a cyclone. 
At the end of a well-run three-day 
programme the teams from the 
South—Andhra Prades’ , Mysore 
and Madras—were placed at the 
top in the team championship. 

Pride of place went to Andhra 
Pradesh, who amassed 67 points, 
followed by Mysore with 43 and 
Madras with 27. Then came Delhi 
(26) and Bengal (14). 

A.P. had a superb two-man team 
in- Maqbool Ahmed and Prabhakar 
Rae. They waged a remorseless 


battle for the individual champion¬ 
ship. At the end of a fascinating 
duel, Rao nosed out Ahmed by a 
solitary point—21 to 20. But the 
better athlete was Maqbool Ahmed. 
In the individual events he was on 
the track four times and mounted 
the victory stand for each of the 
events. What is more he smashed 
P. ft T. records in all these events- 
800, 1,500, 5,000 and 3,000 metres 
steeplechase. 

The Ahmed Story 

Let’s tell the Ahmed story from 
the beginning. This tall, rangy. 
If striding, curly-haired, athlete 


Started his winning streak on the 
first day. He was involved in the 
best event of that day, the 5,000 
metres. Here, he ran into stiff oppo 
sition from the Bengal athlete Cyril 
Ekka. They were prominent 
throughout and it was obvious that 
the final tussle for victory would 
rest between them. About 350 me¬ 
tres from home, Ahmed made his 
bid. Sprinting strongly, he pulled 
away from Ekka and the first Ah¬ 
med title was in the bag. He was 
clocked in 16 min. 1.6 secs., which 
slashed 18.9 secs, off the old record. 

Running a well-paced race on th» 
second day, Ahmed streaked past 



his rivals at the last curve to win 
the 800 metres effortlessly in th® 
new record of time of 2 min. 2.1 
secs. This represented an improve¬ 
ment of 1.1 sec. on the old record of 
2 min. 3.2 secs. 

In Great Style 

Out he came again on the third 
and last day to win the 1,500 metres 
and the 3,600 metres steeplechasc» 
titles He changed his tactics in the 
1,500 metres in that he shot to the 
front at the sound of the gun. He 
never surrendered the lead and at 
the end of it all hit the tape 2.8 secs. 
(4 min. 11.1 secs.) ah^ad of the old 
record of 4 min. 13.9 secs. 

He attempted to win the 3,000 me¬ 
tres steeplechase in the same style 
but did not quite succeed. His stride 

By HUGH SWEENEY 


shortened, his head rolled in obvi¬ 
ous distress. Ahmed was clearly a 
tired man. Seizing what could be a 
good chance, Madhya Pradesh*.? 
Amarnath tactically made a bold 
bid for victory. He shot past Ahmed 
about 900 metres from home. Not 
an ordinary run of the mill athlete, 
Ahmed called upon hidden reserves. 
Running doggedly and certainly 
mostly on sheer guts and determi¬ 
nation, he lengthened his stride and 
went in pursuit of Amarnath. Gra¬ 
dually he closed the gap. Tactically, 
he wa.? brilliant. He made his take¬ 
over bid at the water jump. Amar¬ 
nath flashed a look over his right 
shoulder. But it was too late. Ah¬ 
med “flew" past him on his left, 
sprinted home in truly great style 
to win in 10 min. 6.5 secs., 29.7 secs, 
ahead of the old record. 

Fastest Of Meet 

The other half of A.P.'s two-man 
team, Prabhakar Rao, turned out 
to be the fastest man of the meet, 
with stylish victoiies in the 100, 200 
and 400 metres. Tall, Rao outstrode 
all his rivals in these events. Finish¬ 
ing second in the jumps, long and 
triple, he gainpd the individual ti¬ 
tle. 

Not far behind in merit was the 
all-round performance of the Mad- 
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ras athlete, S.. M. Balasubrama' 
niam, who competed in no less than 
six events to wind up with a collec¬ 
tion of two first places (the jumps, 
high and triple), two second places 
(110 metres hurdles and pole vault) 
and two third places (5,()()0 metres 
and long jump). This put him third 
on the individual list, with 17 points, 
a performance worthy of his all¬ 
round ability. 

Women's Honours 

In the women’s section, the South 
came out best, with Madras storm¬ 
ing to the team title with a tally of 
33 points, followed by Maharashtra 
(26) and Kerala (7). ^ 

The individual championship end 
ed in a tie, with Carmen Lobo, of 
Maharashtra, and V. K. Pramila, of 
Madras, sharing the honours with 17 
points each. 

Of the two, one could not help but 
admire the tenacity of the heavily- 
built Maharashtra girl. Carmen 
Lobo. She wa.s a busy competitor in 
both track and field events. What 
she lacked in natural talent, she 
made up in determination. She won 
only one event, the 260 metres in 
which she ouLstayed her smaller 
rivals but she could not be equalled 
for willingness. This brought her 
.second place in the 100 metres, the 
shot put, the discus and the jave¬ 
lin. 

Miss V. K. Pramila, on the other 
hand, was the No 1 athlete in the 
100 metres, 80 metres hurdles and 
the long jump. And, in each of the 
events, with the exception of the 100 
moires, she proved her superiontv 



S. M BALASU6RAMANIAM, ALSO Of MADRAS, WINNER Of 
THE HOf, STEF AND JUMP. 



in no uncertain manner. In the 
sprint she wa.s almost caught at the 
tape by Carmen Lobo, who un¬ 
wound a surpri.singly fast finish but 
If wjis slightly ill-timed to catch 
Miss Pramila, who was fastest 
away at the start. 

Most Enjoyable 

Altogether i1 was a most enjoy¬ 
able P. & 1. meet, bringing to¬ 
gether 588 competitors (525 men) 
in a spirit of true .sporting rivalry 
in athletics, weightlifting, wrestling 
and kabaddi. 

Delhi was the most successful 
team in the wrestling and weight¬ 
lifting competitions. In the former 
its wrestlers won six of seven 
weights to sweep to a team-title vic¬ 
tory. 

Delhi did not have things all its 
own way in winning the weightlift¬ 
ing team championship. It faced 
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stifl* opposititm from the Bengal 
contingent but at the end of the last 
lift !t had a fiv#*-point (24 to 19) su¬ 
periority over Bengal. The latter's 
consolation was its triumph in the 
P. & T. Best Physique contest. 
Kashinath Das was adjudged the 
man with the most muscles. 

Delhi also fought its way into the 
kabaddi final but went down to Ma¬ 
harashtra by 19 points to 47. As 
with all such events, the proceed¬ 
ings opened with a colourful march- 
past in which Delhi was judged the 
best contingent, and traditional ce¬ 
remonial trimmings, like fanfaie of 
trumpets, unfurling of flags, oath¬ 
taking eic. Ml. B. D. Sud. Member. 
Administration, Post Si Telegraphs 
Board, took the salute and declared 
the meet (»pen. West Bengal's La¬ 
bour Minister, Mr. Bejoy Singh 
Nahar, presided on the closing day 
and gave away the prizes. 


AU SET TO MAKE THE WINNING 
THEOW IN THE DISCUS IS SUKINOEt 
KUMAJI Of DELHI. 
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The first step towards the pramotion o( sports in rutal areas was 
launched by the Rajnstthan Sports Council when it held a Ktiral Sports 
Festival at Goner—17 mile's from Jaipur. 
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EIGHTH YEAK 
IN A ROWl 


By RUSl MODI 


^yHATEVER chance Rajasthan 
had of defeating Bombay an a 
coir matting at Jaipur was squan- 
dered away by its batsmen. On 
reaching Jaipur reports started 
pouring in that the Railway ground 
on which the dnal of the Ranji 
Trophy was to be played would be 
bumpy and assist bowlers. But I 
found nothing c,' the sort. The wic¬ 
ket played true, and was one of the 
finest coir matting wickets I have 
seen in the country. In fact, bow¬ 
lers received tlie minimum of help. 

Ko doubt Rajasthan was greatly 


handicapped by the absence of its 
star batsman Manjrekar, who could 
not play due to a sudden attack of 
appendicitis, but that was no justi¬ 
fiable reason for its first innings de¬ 
bacle. The way R. N. Rungta, Gat- 
tani, Joshi and Sharma batted clear¬ 
ly showed that the Bombay attack 
was not all that terrifying. Durrani 
got out to a rash stroke in both in¬ 
nings, and while Hanumant Singh 
got a good one in the second innings, 
he must share the blame along with 
Durrani for Rajasthan's poor show¬ 
ing in the first innings. 


•OMBAY'S CAPTAIN NADKARNI 
ISADS NIS TEAM OUT TO NSID AFTEII 
WINNING THE TOSS AND ASKING 
RAJASTHAN TO BAT. THIRD FROM | 
lEFT IS BESPECTACLED HARDIKAR WHO 
WROUGHT HAVOC WITH THE BALI 
FOR BOMBAY. 

Off-Spinner Hardikar was the 
man, who broke the backbone of 
the Rajasthqn side in the first in¬ 
nings, not by spin so much as by 
flight and variation of pace. After 
being 68 for two Rajasthan was all 
out for 125, and from then gloom 
descended on the home team from 
which it never really recovered. 
The inclusion of two off-spinners 
Diwadkar and Hardikar was some¬ 
thing 1 could not quite appreciate 
Instead of playing two off-spinners, 

I felt that Diwadkar should have 
made way for Shivalkar, a left-arm 
spinner of much promise. 

Continued on Page 14 


Bombay achieved a 
unique feat when it 
claimed the Ranji Trirphy 
for the eighth time in 
succession, defeating 
Rajasthan in the final 
played at Jaipur by eight 
wickets. ^ 
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Continued from page 12 

The two most outsta iding bow¬ 
ling performances in the match 
came from Joshi and Desai. Desai 
worked up a fine pace, and bowled 
accurately throughout the match. 
Once the shine was off, he intelli¬ 


gently resortd to bowling leg-cut¬ 
ters. In fact, Desai of late is bow¬ 
ling better than a couple of years 
ago. He should try to develop the 
leg-cutter on turf also, and endea¬ 
vour to get back the away-swinger. 
One of the Joys in cricket is to see 
high class leg-spin bowling. And we 
saw leg-spin bowling of a high order 
from Joshi, a lecturer in fine arts 


»K>RT dk SAStlMS 

at Mayo 'College, Ajmer. Joshi is an 
artist in every sense of the word. 
Leg-spin requires skill, imagination 
and art, and there is nothing more 
fascinating than to see leg-spin dar¬ 
ingly bowled. Not one Bombay bats¬ 
man faced him with confidence. Un- 
fortimately, he was brought into the 
attack rather late. 

Raw Deal 

For the life of me 1 cannot under¬ 
stand why Sardesai, who opens for 
India, should bat at No. 3 for Bom¬ 
bay. I have never heard of Hobbs 
or Hutton who opened for England 
batting lower down for their respec¬ 
tive counties. While Sardesai batted 
moderately for his 99, left-hander 
Wadekar stole the batting honours 
with fluent strokes on the on-side. 
However, he has still not overcome 
his weakness against balls leaving 
the bat on the off stump. I would 
like to see him lean more into the 
ball, or rather smell the ball as we 
say in cricket parlance, especially 
while driving to the off side. Wade¬ 
kar is also a grand close-in field and 
took some spectacular catches. 

In the^ absence of Engineer, who 
is honeymooning at present, Patan- 
kar kept wicket well. He was an ob¬ 
ject lesson to the modern "snatch¬ 
ers”. A gentleman to the bone's 
marrow, Patankar has had a raw 
deal from the Selectors in his prime. 
He kept wicket for India only once. 
Surely, he deserved better treat¬ 
ment. 

Nadkarni did not have a good 
match. He failed with the bat and 
got only one wicket that also of the 
tail-ender Sunderram, but then he 
is not such a great force on coir 
matting. However, he served Bom¬ 
bay well in the earlier rounds, and 
his very presence was a great mo¬ 
ral support to his team-mates. 

Little Incident 

But for a little incident prior to 
the match concerning Bombay's 
right to practise on the main wicket, 
the spirit of camaraderie between 
the two teams was indeed com¬ 
mendable. It seems that Bombay 
demanded the main strip for net 
practice, without realising that it 
has no right to do so, and when it 
was asked to show which Ranji 
Trophy rule states that the visitors 
be given the match wicket for prac¬ 
tice it kept quiet, as there is no 
such rule. Had the Bombay team 
requested and not demanded the 
use of the match wicket, 1 am sure, 
Rajasthan would have co-operated, 
and according to the convention 
prevailing in such matters, may 
have allowed Bombay the use of 
the main pitch for net practice. 

The scores: Rajasthan 125 (Hardi- 
kar six for 25) and 288 (Desai four 
for 72, Hardikar tlu^ee for 69). Bom¬ 
bay 382 (A. L. Wadekar 185, D. N. 
Sardesai M, JosU six for 96) and 19 
for twe. 
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O NLY two batsmen of internatio¬ 
nal standard will pla^ for Eng¬ 
land in Australia this winter: Colin 
Cowdrey and Ken Barrington. Thou¬ 
gh Edrich, Barber, Boycott and 
Smith 7>re sound bats they do not 
qualify for this select group. Smith 
has flattered time and again, only to 
disappoint. Parks, this season, has 
hinted at greatness. 

Barrington h^s proved, without 
question, the most consistent Test 
batsman since the war. Time and 
again when others with inflated re- 


to do his National Service and when 
he came out of the Army two years 
later he was 5 ft. 9 inches tall and 
weighed 12 stone. But he still had 
no ambition to become a professio¬ 
nal cricketer because he didn't think 
he was good enough! While playing 
for Guildford against Reading, 
however, an official of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club was much im¬ 
pressed by his leg-spin bowling, and 
this led to an invitation by Surrey 
to join its ground staff, where he 
came under the eye of the ofllcial 


runs for its Second XI; more than 
any other batsman in the champion¬ 
ship. So, in 1953 he was given a 
chance with the First team. In his 
first game, against the M.C.C. at 
Lord's he made 8 and 17, but the 
way he made his runs impressed, 
and he was further encouraged. 

In 1953 Surrey made two batting 
flnds; Stewart and Barrington, both 
of whom played for England. They 
had been in the Second XI together, 
and later Stewart wrote; 'T never 
ceased to wonder at the brilliance 



By HARVEY DAY 


putations have failed he has grafted 
on, and saved the day with a match¬ 
winning innings. 

Like John Edrich and Higgs, his 
touring companions, he is a product 
of a minor county—Berkshire. It 
was during a Reading Inter Schools 
competition during the last years of 
the war that J. J. Brown, who tea¬ 
ches maths at Battle School, was 
impressed by Barrington's bowling. 
"He is only a little fellow,*^ he re¬ 
ported, "and just 14, but he turns 
the ball both ways." 

Brown, who is very keen on all 
sport, also watched Barrington per¬ 
forming at wing half for Reading 
Schools and says that he was a bet¬ 
ter player than his friend and team 
mate Johnny Brooks, who was In¬ 
side forward for Spurs, England, 
and later Chelsea. Barrington con¬ 
tinued to play soccer some years 
after he became a county cricketer, 
but eventually gave it up because 
the risk of injury was too great. He 
knew, for instance, that Denis Com¬ 
pton had to leave big cricket years 
earlier than he should because of 
injury to one of his knees. 

An Apt Pupil 

When Barrington left Katesgrove 
School his friend and mentor Jimmy 
Brown learnt that Charles Brock¬ 
way, Groundsman of the Reading 
Club, was looking for an assistant, 
and Ken's name came to mind. But 
Barrington realized that a career in 
sport might result in a dead end, so 
found himself a job in a garage. 
Brown persuaded him to take the 
post with Reading, where in his first 
week he played for the Reading 
Wednesday XI and made 9 not out 
against Teddington. He also bowled 
well but took no wickets. It was 
years later, when he had beep 
dropped from the England side, that 
while playing for Wallingford Wed¬ 
nesday, 1 met Barrington, who had 
turned out for heading. 

When he joined Reading Barring¬ 
ton was almost too small to play 
against men. He was then called up 


coach. Andy Sandham, a superb 
cricketer and teacher. 

"The class was always there," 
says Sandham, "My memory isn’t 
what it used to be, but I can well 
remember him coming to the Oval 
and playing for the Surrey Colts. I 
was almost certain he would make 
good." He proved an apt pupil and 
unlike many who reach the top has 
always been grateful to Sandham. 

Impenetrable Defence 

In 19.W Surrey won the county 
championship for the first time after 
the war and Barrington scored 1,097 



KIN lAMINOTON 


and power of his stroke play. At the 
time there could have been no one 
in the country with more strokes; 
he could play them all, with his 
broad shoulders and powerful wrists. 
His shortcomings were, however, 
that (a) he didn't alway.s choose the 
right ball to play his strokes; and 
(b) his defence was suspect main¬ 
ly through the gap he left between 
.bat and pad." 

Barrington still sometimes chooses 
the wrong ball off which to make a 
stroke—who does not?—but no bow¬ 
ler living would accuse him of leav¬ 
ing a gap between bat and pad, 
for he has the most impenetrable 
defence in international cricket. 

A Quick Learner 

He is a quick learner. In 1953 he 
and Laker were batting against 
Sussex at Hove and Barrington was 
pushing the ball gently along the 
turf to the fieldsmen. Between the 
overs Laker walked down to his 
end. "If you’re coming down the 
wicket,* he advised, "‘don't just 
push the ball —go through with your 
stroke ^and hit it really hard. Or 
else stay at home." 

When Robin Marlar bowled the 
next ball Barrington charged down 
the wicket and struck it clean out 
of the ground. "Is that what you 
mean?" he asked Laker with a wide 
grin. Laker swears the ball landed 
in the sea! 

In 1953 he made 237 runs with a 
highest score of 81. In 1954 : 845 runs 
with a top score of 108 not out: 
1955: 1,418 with a top score of 135 
not out. The selectors put him in 
the team against South Africa at 
Nottingham and he was sent in as 
night watchman. "1 was so anxious 
to stay in,” he says, “that I for¬ 
got to play my strokes." He was a 
bag of nerves and made a duck. 
But other famous cricketers have 
started their international career 
with ducks—Hutton among them^ 
There was no second innings. 

In , the next Test, at Lord’s he 
niftde 84 (top score) on a flery wic* 
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ket but was dropped for the re¬ 
mainder of the series, and did not 
pk.y for England again till 1959. 

Finest Defensive Batsman 

At that perio.d he was a bJt of a 
dasher with plenty of strokes all 
round the wicket and a willingness 
to indulge in them to the full. After 
being dropped from Tests, however, 
he realised that what England want- 
f^d was an early batsman with an 
impregnable defence and so se‘ 
about eliminating the strokes that 
more often than not brought about 
his downfall, or kept them in cold 
storage till well set. So inflexiblf' 
was his resolve that he has become' 
the finest defe/jsive batsman of his 
time. He isn’t as good to watch as he 
once was, but has caused a great 
many bowlers to lose their hair in 
despair! 

The public has come to regard 
Barrington as the backbone of the 
England side. As long as he is there 

even if others are falling—Eng¬ 
land is .safe. Oflim he has been the 
anchor that has held the drifting 
SI lip fi<'m ihe rocks. 

Beepuse of his early Tost faihirr 
and the fact that May, Sheppard, 
Curiiplon, Hutton, Graveney and , 
Washbrotik -qll established men— i 
wt'ie available, Barrington’s claims j 
were sh<‘!vi‘d. In the Surrey eleven, j 
af):'rt from May, who held an iin- j 
challenged position. Mickey Ste¬ 
wart was also a coiitcndet for Test 
honours. 

Steady Progress 

Had Baningtun attended a fa- 
m')U« public school and then Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge, the path to the 
top would havi‘ been smoother and 
qnii-'ker. He soon realized that for 
him tiu' road to success had to be 
by performance alone; that unless 
I'c nKui<' pit'nty of runs and kept on 
making them, he would be ignort'd. 

His progress was slow, but .steady. I 
In 1956 he made 1,250 runs; in 1957, i 
1,642 runs and then in 1958 for some 
inexplicable ’■eason he could only 
muster 926 Everyone said; ‘‘Barring- 
Ion is fini.shed!" He was even rele¬ 
gated to the Second XI. 

In 1959 he returned, however, with 
a fanfare of trumpets and made 1,992 
runs with an average of 58 61 and a 
highest score of 186—nothing startl¬ 
ing, for some batsmen topped the 
2.000 mark. That winter he went to 
the West Indies where he made 42f) 
runs with a top sc ore of 128 and ar* 
average of 46.66. In the summer be¬ 
hind him he had played five times 
against India and come out with an 
average of 59.50, but considering the 
strength of the bowling, his showing 
again.sl the We.st Indies was better. 

Then to South Africa in 1960 and 
Australia in 1961 where on both 
tours he more than pulled his weight. 
Tn Ihe winter of 1961-62 he played 
in India and made 594 runs in Tests, 
with an average of 99.00 and against 
Pakistan on the same tour he made 
229 in three innings and averaged 
76.33. 

Impressive 

In the West Indies and in Austra¬ 
lia he was outstanding for when 


Ken Barrington of Surrey has 
earned the nicknatne “Mr. 
Reliable”, because he has 
come off so often when others 
have failed, lie is the most 
consistent Test batsman in the 
world to-day. 


others around him were falling, he 
wa.s immovable. In 1962-6.:{ in Au.s- 
Iralia he wa.s the most consistent 
batsman, with Dexter the most bril¬ 
liant ana OAvrlrcy Iht' ronuiuiruin ol 
the side In ihe First Tost Barring¬ 
ton made 78 and 2.2. in the SL'cnnd 
;-{5 and 0 not out; in the Third .2.) 
and 21; in the lAiurth 63 and 132 not 
out; and in the iinal Test 101 and 
94. His total in Tests was .582 
more than that scored by any bats¬ 
man on either side; and his average' 
— 72.75 — was al.so the highe.st on 
either side. 


His aggregate was the highest by 
an Englishman in Australia since 
Hammond totalletl !Mir> m the 1928- 
29 series. Barrington made 1,451 
runs on tour, which was also more 
than any Englishman had .scored 
since Ifamniontl made 1..535 runs in 
1928-29. Barrington made five cen¬ 
turies. No other English batsman 
made more than two: 104 vs South 
Au.stralia; 219 not out vs an Austra¬ 
lian XI; 183 not out vs Queensland; 
1.22 not out and 101 against Au.slra- 
lia It was impressive by any stan¬ 
dards 

The Press sometimes complains 
that Barrington bats too slowly and 
there are times when he has .sent the 
spe<’tatiirs to sk'ep. In a Test against 
New Zealand in 1965 he had made 
8.5 when Parks arrived at the wicket 
and hit 25 in .something like 15 mi- 
nule.s while Barrington’s score failed 
to move. Barrington crawled to his 
century and then hit out. proving 
that he could score fa.st. The Selec¬ 
tors promptly dropped him for the 
next Tests an instance unique in 
!h<' annals of cricket for a batsman 
to In' dropped after .scoring a (‘en- 
turv. When he was selected the next 

Continued on next page 
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POST-WAR tllANTS 

C'ontinued from previous page 

time he produred every stroke in the 
book and gave the bowlers a sharp 
lesson. 

The reason for his previous slow 
progress is explained by the fact that 
he had been utterly out of luck since 
the start of the season and was try¬ 
ing to play him.self bac-k into form. 
Every cricketer knows that for no 
apparent reason he is lik«*ly to lose 
form suddenly and no matter w^hat 


he does, the runs won’t come. There 
are two courses then open: hit out 
and hope for a bit of luck, or play 
himself slowly back into form. De¬ 
pending as he does on cricket for his 
livelihood, that’s what Barrington 
tried to do. It’s easy for those with 
nothing at stake to criticise. 

Barrington is a very fine held: good 
in the outfield; brilliant in the slips, 
gully or point. In the recent series 
against South Africa he brought olf 
some ex<‘eptional (‘atches—one bord¬ 
ering on the mira<-ulous. lie is also a 
good log-spin bowler, too seldom 


used for his county has been rich 
in bowling talent. To be successful 
as a leg-spinner, plenty of practice 
is needed, and that’s just what he 
doesn’t get. Ilis best bowling perfor¬ 
mance is six wickets for 70 runs for 
the South V North at Torquay in 
1055. 

Above all, he is a team man, will¬ 
ing to sacrifice himself in the inte¬ 
rests of his side. He is modest, has 
a keen sense of humour, is a fine 
sportsman and a credit to the game. 
There are many runs still in his bag, 
and wickets, given the chance. 
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I SHOULD like to give the same 
advice about batting for defence 
as Mr. Punch gave to those about to 
miarry: “Don’t!” 

But that would reduce cricket from 
a fine art to a butcher’s shamblo.s. 
We all have to bat for defence, some¬ 
times, and we all have to'know how it 
is done. Even Compton docs. Even 
Wooiley used to. 

When I made my first tour of Eng¬ 
land with a West Indies .side, 1 play¬ 
ed what I think I may be forgiven 
for saying was a bright type of crii-ket. 
I tried to score runs quickly, as well 
as bowling fast and doing some field¬ 
ing. The time came when we paid a 
visit to Lord’s. It was my first expe¬ 
rience of that cricket sanctuary, so 
contrary to my usual jiractice -I took 
everything terribly .seriously, c^spe- 
cially the coach. 

He was an old profcs.sional wilh a 
world-wide reputation, and he was, 
there is no question about it, a spkn- 
did coach. Hut po's.^ ibly In tier lor 
English players, who Irnik hi.s Hoif’na- 
lisms with just a teeny pinch oI s ilt. 

Master of the Ball 

He took me gravely to :hc nol^, aud 
he said approximately this; “You hold 
the bat pn)pe*ly. aiul know what lij 
do with your feet. But you ai’c loo 
venturesome lor a good batsman 
Now, remember Ibis - -You Need Ncn^r 
Get Out. The straight lial is ma.stcT 
of the ball. The brawler cannot take 
your wicket unless you do something 
wrong to help him. Hold your ba( 
straight, presentireg the full face oi it 
to the ball, do not lift the bottom of 
it loo high, and only hit the loo.se trails. 
That is the way to make sur’C of high 
scores.” 

How right he was! Yet, when I re¬ 
turned home full of I found at 

first that I made all the correct move¬ 
ments and no scores. I was caught, 


bowled, out ! b.w.—because I tried to 
play classic defence and nothing else. 

The reason? If the batsman accepts 
a subservient role the bowler is at 
liberty to try all his tricks. There is 
little danger of punishment. Sc in 
time the wicket falls. The batsman 
without aggression is a doomed man 
unless ho is satisfied v;ith playing for 
draws—or as is more commonly under¬ 
stood to-day—not to lose. 

.1 this after a few matches, 

c; .wmt.hack to mv aame. tslav* 



THE FORWARD DEFENCE STROKE BY 
HOBBS. 


ing defensively when it was forced on 
me, but being aggres.sive whenever I 
couid. My si'ures wtmt up. and. when 
things got dilticull for the side, my 
.skipper began to tell me: “Yuu’d bel¬ 
ter go in and knock them oil their 
longih,” 

Both he and the Lord's coai'h were 
righi The liest tlefence in cri'^kel (as 
Napoleon so ncarl.v said) is attack; but 
it attack is impossible then the know¬ 
ledge that the bat is almost big enough 
fo cover the .stumps is prii'eless. 

Here is a trick to give confidence to 
liatling beginners. Hold your bat up- 
ncht in the block-hole, facing the 
howkM-, and tell him (at the nets, of 
I'ourscI) to bowd down your wdeket. 
Do not move your bat lie wdll find, 
unless lu' is a master of breaks, that 
he has his work cut out. He can howl 
on to the 'nal or past the wicket- but 
not on to slump:’.. 

Elemontiiry Foundation 

Now move your bat back and hold 
it upiight on the ground three inches 
liom the wicket. Tell your Iricufl to 
try to howl the wicket down now. He 
will probably ask \ou what Iht' hJa/.es 
you takt* him for If he is oocile enough 
to try, he will Imd it arna/ingly ditti- 
cult io hit that gu:irdecl citadel. 

And yet m a mat -h. you ge^ out. 

You see what 1 am driving at? If, 
for your fust few overs, you merely 
pul your bat lirnd.v in front ol the 
wicket, and p!a> the ball straight off 
the faee ol it (always remembering to 
lieep the bat facing the bowler'.s arm), 
voi: will in all probability find your¬ 
self still ba'.ting after ten minutes, 
and the tiall beginning to get big and 
easy in your sight. 

This is an elementary foundation of 
balling for defence. 

Straight Bat! 

It IS. of course, cniy a beginning, 
for the bowlers will s(.on start trying 
to jump the liail on the eilge of your 
bill and swoop lor a catch. You must 
prevent that by taking the ball every, 
time on the full face of the bat. Nor 
must the bat be a dull piece of wood 
in your hands. You must swing it to 
meet the ball, keeping the end well 
down near the ground to cover the 
base of the sticks; and when you do 
meet the Pall, you must either slope 
the bat so that the ball is not skied 
but is sent gliding along the grass, or 
else keep the bat vertical to the ground 
and stop the bull on it or strike it for¬ 
ward. In other words, the “straight” 
bat. 

For defensive batting, the bat 
should not be lifted more than waist 
high, and it must always be lifted on 

Continued on next page 


The Young Cricketer’s Conipanion-3 

Batting 
For Defence 

By LEARIE CONSTANTINE 


From the very beginning ol your balsmanship never 
let the ball strike the bat. To do this is to offer your¬ 
self to the bowler’s mercy. Always make the bat 
strike the ball* 
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THK YOUNG CRICKETER’S 
COMPANION.3 

Cmitinned from previous pafje. 

the line along whit-h the stroke is to 
be made. This is vital. 

Whenever you plav Ihe ball, your U II 
foot should be close t<j the .swini-'. ol 
the bat, your left elbow ( (jcked- and 
your nose should be (jver the ball 
“Smell her, sir, smell her!” was the 
enthusiastic cry of one of Ihe most 
famous (Ticket coaches who ever liv 
ed, and it is always true Kanji u.sed to 
play the ball so close to his face that 


on one occasion a ball which passed 
his bat drew blood Irom the lobe of 
his left ear. 

Bat Must Strike 

From the very beginning of your 
batsrnanship never lot the ball strike 
the bal. 'I'o do this is t(i oiler yourself 
to the bowlers mercy. Always make 
the bat strike the ball. You may block 
the ball, slrikirjg it in such a way and 
with so graduated a blow that li falls 
(had (jfi the turl at your feet, but 
that this stroke needs force is obvious. 
I’he ball is travelling towards you and 
ru'eds an ecjual lorce it it is to stop 


dead. If it hits a dead bat, not con¬ 
trolled, it will rebound—into the hands 
of silly mid-on or mid-olf, or perhaps 
for a caught-and-bowled. At one time 
I made a speciality of running down 
the pitch after 1 had bowled, and pick¬ 
ing the ball off the batsman’s willow; 
and statistics wdll bear me out that 
many a cricket lion had to lie down 
wdth the lambs as a result. Even pro¬ 
fessionals, \ou .sec, can sometimes be 
tempted to let a fa.st ball meet a dead 
bat uncontrolled. 

You will find that the bowler usual¬ 
ly .starts by sending down to you a 
ball which pitches just too far away 
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from you to be able to reach It with 
the bat from where you stand in your 
crease. He hopes that (a) you will go 
forward to it and get bowled, or (b) 
you will go forward and get stumped, 
or (c) you will reach forward with the 
end of the bat and spoon up a catch 


Inadvisable 

The moment you decide where the 
ball will pitch you have to make up 
youi mind instantly whether you 
will (a) play forward, or (b) play 
back In defence you either play back 
or else leave the ball alone Note, how> 
ever, that the new Ibw rule has 
forced batsmen to move forward so 
as to smother the off-break or inswin- 
ger before it gets in line between 
wicket and wicket 

To take the worse alternative first, 
you can, if you decide that there is no 
danger to your wicket, simply watch 
the ball fiy pa<tt into the wicket-keep 
er’s gloves This is inadvisable for 
young players as they are apt to find 
they have been bowled as a result of 
a miscalculation, also aggression pays 
the batsman, and even a defensive 
stroke that squarely meets the ball is 
invaluable for practice in timing' and 
makes the next ball easier to handle 

But if you cannot be aggressive, and 
if you either do not wish to leave the 
ball alone or cannot afford to do so, 
then for back play, you move youi 
right foot back towards the stumps, 
and then swing^ your bat forward to 
meet the ball with its full force whe¬ 
ther that ball breaks in or comes 
straight If the ball is an off-break, the 
bat should be lifted towards the leg 
stump, if a leg-break the bat should 
be lifted towards the off stump In 
other words, you turn the full face of 
the bat towards the spot where the 
ball pitches, and in the direction from 
which the ball travels after it pitches 
Thus you meet a break bail or a 
straight ball dead on, or a straight 
ball outside the stumps, with a straight 
bat. 

Alwaya Needed 


There is only one sort of ball which 
it is almost always wise to leave alone, 
and that is the really good length 
straight bail outside the off stump or 
one pitched on the off stump and mov* 
ing away Precautions must be taken 
to see that it does not break in, and, 
with more practice, some attempt may 
be made to cut it hard instead of let 
ting it pass The best batsmen seldom 
leave much alone, except perhaps on a 
bad or sticky wicket Tlien it is a mat 
ter of how few one can play at 


Because you may be reduced to de¬ 
fensive batting, do not think that no 
scoring is required Runs are always 
needed, no matter what the state of 
the game, so long as your skipper 
keeps you batting. How often have 1 
seen those two masters of defensive 
play, Hobbs and Sutcliffe, never tak¬ 
ing a chance, yet keeping the score 
steadily mounting by means of easy- 
loaking singles How often have 1 
bowled to them in that mood> too' 


you are at the nets. a«k the 
practice bowler where the man is at 
short leg or backward point, and then 
aim ddiberately at gating the ball 

K ist him for a single. Tliis is invalua- 
t when y<m come up agtlnit a bow- 


and he can t peg you down and do ex- 
ueriments on you, he has to face your 
partner for a change. It is very funny, 
sometimes, to those who know, watch¬ 
ing a couple of famous bats opening 
a Test innings Neither likes the new 
ball, and each keeps stealing down 
the pitch so as to get a respite from 
it To the people in the stands it looks 
as though the batsmen are right on 
top of the bowling and are taking 
easy singles to reserve their strength 
for big hits when thev are niore set 
They never look d’ turbed To the 
bowlers it often looks the same and 
sometimes to the captain §o that pene 
trating and dangerous bou]ers md^ be 
taken oft just when the> are most 
likely to get wickets That is what 
stolen singles can do Whereas reall> 
perhaps, both those batsmen are onlv 
happy when they are at the non-strik¬ 
er’s end* 

Unselllsh Play 

Again, the defensive batsman who 
can’t take singles freely is not much 
use, he can keep his end up, but the 
batsman at the other end who may be 
well set and getting boundaries freely 
can’t come at the bowling Unselfish 
play is most essential, even for good 
batsmen if the other partner is in a 
winning mood, leave it to him, and 
steal a single whenever that will 
serve him A really bad ball of 
course' should be caned, at any time, 
by any player, but many a match has 
been won because a tail-end batsman 
courageously stole singles so as to get 
a hitter m the place where he could do 
most good 

Again, ii you are a good defence 
batsman, and the player at the other 
end is a ’’rabbit" help to guard him 
from attack Take your single at the 
end of the over, and ’ farm ’ the bowl¬ 
ing yourself until he has got some 
confidence Never leave a scared or 
awkward batsman stuck up against a 
bowler on the kill 

Ovei and over again in big cricket 
that was also good cricket I have seen 


first-class batsmen rescued in this way 
by others, perhaps not so famous but 
feeling confident that day Then the 
rest of the over has been placed out 
defensive!:^ and carefully, and perhaps 
a single stoien from thf* hall until 
the man who was femporan/v fluster¬ 
ed has recovered his poise and is able 
to hit the ball again This is very use¬ 
ful when someone has received a hard 
knock or been otherwise unvettled. 

Temporary Expedient 

Yes defensive batting i& essential on 
many cricket occasions, c^en if it is 
not spectacular to watrh The thing I 
want to emphasise about it though is 
that it is a temporary expedient As 
in war or chess luo in rruket defence 
alone cannot win and is lucky if it 
fails to lose As in both, however, it is 
a vital neces5,ity at times 

The first Test match in Australia in 
the 1903-04 senes is alwa>s spoken of 
among cricketers as the classic of de¬ 
fence batsmanship On a veiy fast 
wicket Trumper and Duff opened for 
the home side, but the Knglish bowl¬ 
ers were in one of those niesistible 
moods, and both Australian professors 
were back in the pavilion, accompa¬ 
nied by Clem Hill one ot the stron¬ 
gest and most stubborn left-handers 
who has ever broken a bowler’s heart, 
all for nine runs Then Noble and 
Armstrong, both of them hitters by 
nature' showed how batting defence 
could triumph over disaster Dourly, 
playing with a straight bat they stuck 
together not merely over after over 
but hour after hour Noble got 133 in 
about four and a half hours. Arm¬ 
strong took two and a half hours to 
make 48 Australia, after that terrible 
start, and against bowler^, drunk with 
victory, amassed 285 Then came rain, 
and a gluepot wicket with the sun on 
it such as has seldom, in Test history, 
allowed any XI of either side to get 
more than 50 runs But Tyldesley 
Foster and Braund fought it 

Continued on next page 
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THE YOUNG CRICKETER’S 
COMPANION'S 

Continued jrom previous page 

out as doggedly against Australia’s 
terrific bowling strength as the Aus¬ 
tralians had done against England's; 
in the end England won the Test. The 
last hour or two gave possibly the 
best demonstration of all-out defensive 
batting, when, on a dreadfully crumbl¬ 
ed wicket, the English tail-end bats¬ 
men stolidly ran singles and twos 
until the match was won. 

Watch Masters! 

1 have said before—and will repeat 
later—that the way to learn good cric¬ 
ket is to watch the masters. Jack 
Hobbs in his later days was the great¬ 
est master of defence batsmanship 1 
have ever seen. He was on hi.s way 
out of big cricket when I was on my 
way in J was at that time a very fa.si 
bowler, and 1 have crossed swords suc¬ 
cessfully with batsmen ^ike Hammond. 
Hendren, and the rest. But I never 
mastered Jack Hobbs—“his eye was 
not dimmed and his natural force was 
not abated." Or. if it was. then he must 
have been a holy terror in his prime. 

He did pay me the compliment of 
defending his wicket against my bowl*' 
ing, rather than attacking. How well I 
remember him standing there with 
veteran patience as I whipped the 
lightning off the pitch at him. His 
first move, as my arm came over, was 
to move his right foot in front of the 
middle stump, and. from that best of all 
positions, squarely watched the ball 
He seemed quite leisurely about it 
though 1 could bowl then at ninety 
m.p.h. If it was pitched well up and on 
the wicket he would move his left 
foot a little forward and take the ball 
steadily on the centre of his bat. If 
the ball was a good length he would 
play back just as quietly. 

If it swung from the leg towards his 
off stump you could see him narrowly 
judge it, and if it would pass the 
sticks by so much as an inch he would 
hold his bat high and let it go. Other¬ 
wise, he would meet it squarely. If it 
swung from the off on to his leg wic¬ 
ket, he would keep his left 
shoulder up and play the ball with a 
straight bat. If it was going to miss 
the leg wicket, he would meet the ball 
with the bat's face and glide it away 
with the most uncanny accuracy. 

1 remember seeing Hobbs one day 
batting with three men on the leg 
side placed so as to take those leg 


glances of his Griffith was bowling 
splendidly, and Hobbs simply deflected 
the ball between the three fieldsmen 
just as a snooker player sends his ball 
between others which he does not 
want to touch. It was a lesson in de¬ 
fensive batsmahship and the art of 
placing that I shvill never forget He 
never hit the ball when hv could steer 
it, ht never made a stroke unless he 
could absolutely conr.mand the ball 
It wa.s not like cricket, it was like 
bowling at an automaton. There was 
the feeling after a few overs that no¬ 
body could ever get him out. 

Because Hobbs always started by 
putting hjs right foot in front of the 
wicket, the dead .straight short ball 
gave him a little difficulty, as it found 
him right in front of his stumps. If 
it was a very fast ball he did not 
relish it. If he had time he lifted his 
bat and brought it down so as to hit 
the ball to leg. playing from above 
the ball downward. Sometimes he 
would stand in front of the off stick 
facing short leg and calmly watch 
the ball skim an inch over the bails 
into the wicket-keeper’s gloves. 
Such action disconcerts a bowler 
and, unless he is very steady, starts 
him bowling wildly. And then, of 
course, he gets hit. 

Hobbs kept his place in Test cric¬ 
ket much longer than most players, 
and longer, indeed, than he wished 
—It Is an open secret that he was 
most reluctant ^o make his last tour 
of Australia, and only did so when 
it was represented to him how sore¬ 
ly he was needed. Since he was up 
against the world’s best bowling 
when he was far past his most ac¬ 
tive years as a batsman, he simply 
adjusted his batting to a mainly de¬ 
fensive style of play, and, as he 
said, ’’let the runs come by them¬ 
selves.** They came—whether by 
themselves or not is another matter. 


Shear Science 

For some years it seemed that he 
used the strength of his wrists and 
the pace of the ball to get his runs 
rather than any attacking stroke 
play. It was lovely .to watch as an 
exhibition of sheer science in de¬ 
fensive batting—so long as you 
were not the bowler breaking your 
heart at the other end. 

A thing that impressed all of us 
West Indians about Jack Hobbs was 
his completely unruffled tempera¬ 


ment and his careful and steady 
judgment of each movement of the 
bat. We have been accused of being 
so temperamental—“in attack, more 
than men; in defeat, less than wo¬ 
men.” Certainly an exaggeration, 
but Jack was an example to us all 
with his unshakable steadiness and 
the quiet smile that met triumph 
and disaster and treated ’’those two 
impostors just the same.” 

I would emphasise that the young 
batsman should pay attention to the 
development of an unruffled tempe¬ 
rament. It is no use saying that one 
does not mind getting out—every 
batsman worth his salt hates it. But 
never show it, and above all never 
let the bowler know he has got you 
rattled, whether you have just been 
dismissed or just hit him for the 
world’s most fluky six. One reason 
why Len Hutton made the highest 
score in the history of Tests bet¬ 
ween England and Australia in 1938 
was that no bowler ever knev/ what 
type of bowling he disliked—if any. 
He grinned, pulled his cap brim, 
and beat them all off quite impar¬ 
tially. 

Three Points 

I have learned a lot from watch¬ 
ing players like these. But 1 believe 
I learned twice as much cricket 
from watching Jack Hobbs' veteran 
defence at the wicket as froiri any 
other two cricketers I ever saw out 
in the middle. 

If you run over in your mind the 
names of very great cricketers you 
will find that many of them were 
famous for defence batsmanship. 
Consider only Ponsford, Mead, Jar- 
dine, Sutcliffe. Collins, Makepace, 
Wyatt and Percy Holmes. All of 
them could hit and hit hard. But 
what they were noted for was break¬ 
ing bowlers’ hearts; bowlers ’’died 
young” professionally because of 
them. I am sure you could add a 
score of others to the list. The mo¬ 
dern defensive players in the same 
class are Trevor Bailey, Len Hut¬ 
ton, Barrington and Cowdrey. 

It will be found in defensive play 
that there are three important 
points to remember. They are: to 
move the left foot forward to meet 
the line of the ball, keeping the bat 
near the foot and the face of the 
bat squarely to the line of approach 
of the ball; to slacken the grip of 
the right hand a little; and to cock 
the left elbow so that the bottom of 
the bat is taken towards vou to pre¬ 
vent the ball from rising for a catch. 

When you have the chance watch 
first-class players opening their in¬ 
nings, and study separately first 
their hands, then their feet, then 
their shoulders, so far as possible 
blotting out the rest of the anatomy 
while you examine one particular 
part. That is the way to learn de¬ 
fensive batsmanship. 

That—and practice, practice and 
hard practice!—(From The Young 
Cricketer's Companion by . Learie 
Constantine). 

(To be continued) 
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iAlAI DAS, ALLAHASAO 
UNIViRSirV TASLC ICMMIS 
CHAMPfOM 


lANJANA iHAROAVA 
WINNER or TWO TITLES 
tN THE ALLAHASAO 
'VARSITY TABLE HNNIS 
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RAMISN CHANDRA CAR 
TAIN or THE r T TEAM 
OF THE MOTILAL NEHRU 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE 


T he Motilal Nehru Engineering 
College, IS fast coming up in 
Allahabad University sports It 
swept the board in the Allahabad 
University Open and Inter-Unit 
table tennis championships held at 
the packed Allahabad University 
Union Hall The Engineering College 
was runner-up in the Inter-Unit 
basketball and it has good teams in 
cricket, badminton and hockey 

This was its first year of partici 
pation in the Allahabad University 
table tennis championships 

In the Allahabad University open 
T T tournament final, the MNEC 


Miss Ranjana Bhargava, sistet of 
the well-known U P tennis and 
table tennis stars, Pradip Bhargava 
and Amamath Bhargava. won two 
titles In the women's table tennis 
final, she completely outplayed the 
U P basketball star Madhulika 
Verma 21-12 and 21-10 Her scorch 
ing forehand shots won her many 
points 

Deepak Suri and Ranjana Bhar 
gava of Delegacy won the open mix 
ed doubles defeating Madhulika 
Verma and Ramesh Chandra 21-4 
and 21-13 in 11 minutes The winners 

Cunttriued on next pagt 
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ALLAHABAD 

'VARSITY 

SPORTS 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 

skipper, Ramesh Chandra, defeated 
the nard-hittmg Deepak Sun of De 
legacy in a keenly contested four 
game match by 21-15, 22-20, 13-21 

and 21-18 Sun was the more forceful 
stroke player but he lacked the 
steadiness of his adversary 

R P Kashyap and B C Snvas 
tava of M N E College annexed 
the open doubles title defeating P A 
Miglani and Ramesh Chandra, also 
of M N E College in straight 
games 21-15. 23-21 and 21-16 Kash 
yap showed rock-like defence and 
was the dominating figure. He got 
fine support from B. 8. Snvsstava 
Ramesh Chandra played well but 
Miglam was off-colour and was m- 
clmed to be erratic. 



INS MOTIIAL NiHRU ENGINEERING COLLEGE, AUAHASAD, WINNER OF HIS 
VARSITY IHm-UNIT TAStf TWiHIS CHAMFIPNSNIR 
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ALLAHABAD ’VARSITY 
SPORTS 

Continued from previous page 

combined well. Ramesh had to play 
a lone hand as he received poor 
support from hir partner. 

In the Allahabad University Inter- 
Unit final, Motilal Nehru Engineer¬ 
ing College defeated the Delegacy 
team by three matches to two. R. 
P. Kashyap of M. N. E. College de¬ 
feated Delegacy skipper, Vijay Ku* 
mar Kharbanda 21-8 and 21-12. Khar- 
banda provided very poor opposi¬ 
tion. In the other singles tie, Dee- 
pak Suri of Delegacy avenged his 
open singles defeat by turning the 
tables on Ramesh Chandra, M^NEC 
skipper, 21-18, 18-21 and 21-16. In 
the crucial doubles tie, Ramesh 
Chandra and A. Miglani of MNEC 
defeated Dilip Agarwala and Deepak 
Suri by 15-21, 21-5 and 21-15 in 20 
minutes. A. ]^glani played very 
well in this match and scored many 
points with his deceptive serves. 

Deepak Suri of Delegacy put the 
teams on level terms by beating R. 
P. Kashyap of MNEC bv 21-11 and 
21-17. Kashyap showed fine defence 
and was a veritable returning ma¬ 
chine but be lacked the power-pack¬ 
ed strikes of his adversary. In the 
fifth and deciding match, Ramesh 
Chandra of MNEC completely out¬ 
played Vijay Kumar Kharbanda 
71-7 and 21-9 

Prof A. B Lai, President of the 
Allahadbad University Athletic As¬ 
sociation, presented the trophies to 
the winners and the runners-up. 

• • G 

Subhas Saxena of the S.S.L 
Hostel won. the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity badminton singles title beating 
Chamanlal Wadhawan of the M N 
Engineering College in the final pla¬ 
yed at the Allahabad University 
Union Hall 15-13 and 15-13. Saxena 
ugtd tosses, drops and aecu 


rate cross court smashes to good 
effect. Wadhawan's main forte was 
his forehand but his weakness lay 
in his backhand and this was ham¬ 
mered repeatedly by his adversary. 

In the women’s singles final, Miss 
Kamla Manral of Delegacy won 
the single's title for the second yeac 
in a row defeating Vimlesh Tomar 
of the Medical College 11-0 and 

11- 1. Manral was too good for her 
opponent. 

Sir Sunder Lai Hostel performed 
a grand hai-tnck by winning the 
Allahabad University Inter-Unit 
badminton chaAipionship for three 
years in a row. In the final, S.S.L. 
Hostel beat Holland Hall by two 
matches to one. In the first match, 
M. M. M. Lai Srivastava of S. S. L. 
Hostel beat left-hander C. P. Chaw- 
la of Holland Hall 15-11 and 15-7. 
Subhas Saxena beat Chander Khattri 
of Holland Hall 15-13 and 15^. 

N N. Chatturvedi and Chander 
Khattri of Holland Hall scored a 
great win in the doubles beating 
M. M. Lai Srivastava and Subhas 
Saxena of S. S. L. Hostel 17-15, 

12- 15 and 15-3. Mr. Justice H. C. P. 
TripaUu presided and gave away 
the trophies. 

G • G 

Balai Das won the coveted Alla¬ 
habad University men’s tennis title 
beating the Allahabad University 
skipper, Brijendra Nath of P.C.B. 
Hostel in the final at the M.C.C. 
5-7, 6-3 and 6-2. Brijendra was the 
more forceful player but lacked 
tile consistency of his opponent. 
Balai’s superior stamina stood him 
in good stead. 

Gautam Barooah and Brijendra 
Nath won the men’s doubles title 
beating Balai Das and Dilip Mohan 
8-10, 6-3 and 6-3. * 

Gautam Barooah and Balai Das 
won the Butler Cup open to the past 
and present students of the Allaha¬ 
bad University beating Ajai Raj 


•HW8T A rasYiMc 

Sharma and Arun Gupta d-7, M and 

o-l* 

Gautam Barooah and Balai Das 
also helped Sir G. N. Jha Hostel 
win the Allahabad University Inter- 
Unit tennis championship jdefeating 
the P. C. B. Hostel pair of Brijen¬ 
dra Nath and Rajeev 3-6, 6-3 and 
6-1. Mr. Justice K. B. Asthana pre¬ 
sided and Mrs. Asthana gave away 
the trophies and the certificates. 

G G G 

Bombay's Lusitanians Club and 
Lucknow Blues were concerned in a 
rousing goal-less draw in the final 
of the All-India Kashinath Memorial 
wc men’s hockey tournament played 
at the Central Sports Stadium, Lu¬ 
cknow, despite extra time. A crowd 
of about 10,000 turned up to wit¬ 
ness the match. It was decided that 
the two teams should share the 
trophy. The toss of the coin favour¬ 
ed the Lucknow team who will 
keep the trophy for the first six 
months. 

Lucknow was on the offensive for 
the major part and had definitely 
more scoring chances. It came five 
times within an ace of scoring but 
shooting lapses denied it a goal. 
The Lusitanians Club put up a sub¬ 
dued display and failed to repro¬ 
duce the form which hai enabled it 
to get the better of Young Friends' 
Club of Delhi. 

Bombay's custodian, Joyce Hy¬ 
man, skipper and left-back Leela 
Naidu and centre-forward Clemen 
tine D’Souza put up a dour defence 
for the visitors. Clementine comple¬ 
tely bottled up the Lucknow centre- 
forward Indira Mall. Lucknow's deep 
defenders, Edith Devereux (left- 
back), Patricia Timms (right-back) 
and centre-half Rose Marie Ludwig 
put up a fine display. Right winger 
Gwen Banerjee, with her speedy 
thrusts and centres, caught the eye 
most bi4 received poor support from 
her colleagues. Mr. Ali Zaneer, Mi¬ 
nister for Justice, gave away the 
trophies. 

Colonelganj Intermediate College 
retained the Allahabad Inter-Institu- 
tional hockey trophy for the second 
year in a row defeating C. A. V. Int. 
College in the final played at the 
Government College ground by the 
odd goal in three. C.A.V.’s inside- 
right Shashi Bhushan netted both 
the goals for the winner. Jasbir 
Singh scored for the loser. 

G G G 

Pilots Training Establishment, 
Bamrauli, won the Triad men’s 
basketball tournament, run under 
the auspices of the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity Athletics Association, for 
the third year in a row. In the final, 
played at the M.C.C. Court, it de¬ 
feated the Allahabad University by 
59 points to 43 after being 2D-1B In 
the first half. In the second half, 
the Bamrauli Airmen changed from 
Zonal to man-to-man defence and 
this paid them dividends. 7%e Uni¬ 
versity team had manv scoring 
chances but failed to utuise them. 
Qasim Ali (20), Sankaran (15), Ns- 
tarajan (10, and Verghese (8) were 
the top scorers for me wiimtr. Ja« 
dhav (15), Bir Balmdur (10), 
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tesh (») and Bhist (9) scored tor 
the loser. 

Allahabad University annexed the 
Triad women's basketball trophy de¬ 
feating Jagat Taran Girls' Interme¬ 
diate College in the final by 90 
points to 20. 

For the first time, Sir Sunder Lai 
Hostel won the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity Inter-Unit basketball cham¬ 
pionship defeating Motilal Nehru 
Engineering College in the final 
played at the M.C.C. Court by 49 
points to 26. 

• • • 

Magnificent bowling by Om Pra- 
kash Verma, who bagged six for 24 
runs in the second innings, helped 
Holland Hall regain the Allahabad 
University Inter-Unit cricket cham< 
pionship after an year. In the final 


decided as a result of four days' 
play at the M.C.C. Holland Hall 
scored a thrilling 18-run win over 
Dr. Amara Nath Jha hostel. For 
the third year in a row, the loser 
had to be content with the runner- 
up berth. 

Batting first, Holland Hall was all 
out for 149 runs. O P. Verma (30) 
was the top scorer. Awies Hashmi 
bagged seven wickets for 73 runs 
Dr. A. N Jha Hostel replied with 
181 runs (Brijendra Singh Beri (64), 
H. S. Routela (43), Awies Hashmi 
(33) J N. Tewari took six for 29. 
Holland Hall scored 133 in its second 
knock. Hari Narayan hit up 48 
Awies Hashmi bagged five for 52 and 
B. S. Ben four for 38. 

Needing 102 runs for an outright 
win, Dr. A. N. Jha Hostel crashed 
and collapsed against the medium 


pace bowling of Om Prakasb Verma 
and was bundled out for 85 rum 
Om Frakasb took six tor 24. A. S 
Usmam took three for 29. 

Reigning champion Allahabad 
University, suffered its first reverse 
in 11 matches in the Allahabad se¬ 
nior division cricket league, when it 
lost to D S A , Northern Railway, 
in one of the crucial ties by 16 runs. 

Batting first, DSA, NR., scor¬ 
ed 175 runs in 40 overs (the league 
IS now confined to 40 overs per in¬ 
nings) Railways' star Haider All, 
hit up 67 Mohammad Obaidullah 
(44) and Waqar Ahmad (28) were 
the other main scorers Asad Qasim 
took four for 81 Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity replied with 159 for eight Ibra¬ 
him (58) and Asad Qasim (29) were 
the top scorers Haider All took 
five for 58, 



PERFUMED CASTOR OIL 

tames even the most 
unruly hair—keeps it 
weii-oroomed all day 


N«at, handsomt hair tee 
dark, glossy hsir... 
cisan, haalthy halr^ 
wall>eroofflad all day 
thanks to SwasUk 
Parfumsd Castor OIL 
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MRS RAMILA ZAVERI, WHO 
WON the INDIVIDUAl 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN THE 
GUJERAT STATE SHOOTING 
MEET. 


t HK Stutv shooting cham- 

of ir>06 were held re- 
rentU by the (Jujerat State Rifle 
Assorialmti at Afurifdaharb Over 200 
comDetitors from alt ovei the State as 
well as .sofjje of the leading Indian 
shooters part. 

A vtr\ pleasing.* feature was that a 
woman stum ter frtan Surat outclassed 
all tht' rnmpctilors including her own 
husban''), also a cravk .shot! She bag* 
god thf indivodnal championship- This 
unigiK' luinoui went lo Mrs. Ramila 
Zaven of the Surat City Rifle Club. 
She pushed her own husband to the 
second place. Mts. Zaveri aggregated 
847 points in tlK entire championship 
in the van ms c\’cnts, while her hus¬ 
band, Shasliikan Zaveri, bagged 
808 points. The formidable husband 
and wife combination swept every¬ 
thing before them in grand style. 

The team championship was annex¬ 
ed by the Ahmedabad Military and 
Rifle Training ‘A’ team consisting of 
R. M. Panchal, Surendra Shah and 
Amritlal Thakkar. It scored 1,43§ 


GUJERAT SHOOTING 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


By P. F. KEKOBAD 


Altogether five Divisional teams 
took part in the Western Railway 
Inter-Divisional team championship. 
Bombay—represented by the Indian 
International Papu Haldankar, Al- 
auddin Rangoonwala and Dixit—de¬ 
feated the Ratlam Division for 
whom K. P. Shivani, Ham Dayal 
and Indreshkumar turned out in the 
Anal by five matches to two to cap¬ 
ture the team championship. 


points. The second place in the team 
championship went to the Kerwada 
Rifle team consisting of Rana Man- 
sinh.il, B. Rani Saheb and K. S. Du- 
Icepsinhji, 

Special prizes were awarded to 
L. B. Chauhan (best Home Guard), 
K. M. Panchal (best N.C.C. shot). 
Rani Saheb of Kerwada was awarded 
two special prizes as the best Lady 
Shot and best G.R.D. 

The entire champion.ships were very 
efficiently managed. Great credit goes 
to the organisers and specially to the 
Honorary General Secretary, Mr. 
Nanubhai Surti and popular Vice-Pre¬ 
sident Udayan Chinubhai. 


The Western Railway Inter-Di- 
visional and Open Saurashtra 
table tennis championships held at 
the Jagjiwanram Railway Institute 
Hall, Rajkot, served interesting 
fare, with some of the leading In¬ 
dian players participating. 


In the Open Saurashtra table ten* 
nis championships Papu Haldankar 
won three titles. After defeating 
Alauddin Rangoonwala in the men’s 
singles final, he went on to capture 
the men's doubles and mixed dou- 
bles titles in partnership with Alaud¬ 
din Rangoonwala and Miss Sunanda 
Karandikar—India's No. 3—respec¬ 
tively. Miss Sunanda Karandikar 
won the women’s singles. Miss Rita 
Patel of Rajkot was runner-up. The 
team of Mahendra Pandhya and 
Mukund Shah, both of Rajkot, was 
ruiiner-up in the men's open doubles. 

Mr. S. S. Gohel, the Divisional 
Superintendent of the Rajkot Divi¬ 
sion, presided and Mrs. Gohel gave 
away the prizes. 



«A FASCINATING ART” 

I N the article “A Fascinating Art” 
on page 18 of the issue of Sport 
& Pastime of March 5 the following 
paragraph should follow after line 38 
in column 3 and precede the question 
‘*Did you always stand up to such 
bowling?” 

The grand old man enlarged on the 
theme with vivid gestures of hand 
and Angers, which still bore the 
marks of the knocks they had receiv¬ 
ed during his career. He minced no 
words in criticising present-day wic¬ 
ket-keepers: “I hold the view that 
modern wicket-keeping methods^ do 
not bring the best results to the side. 
Standing back to medium-paced and 
fast bowling offers the batsman too 
much liberty. He stands out of his 
batting crease at least nine to twelve 
inches and in that position he is able 
to score oR a bowler's good length 
ball. Instead, If the keeper stands 
over the stumps, forcing the batsi n 
to keep within the batting crease, it 
will give greater confldence to the 
bowler and often force the batsman 
into error.’* 
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NO 

BETTER 

CARE 


Cuddle of joy Hearlfuf 
of love And the very best 
of care — long-iastmg 
CINTHOL-care Fragrant 
CINTHOL With unique 
G-11* (Hexachlorophene), 
deadly to germs 
' that thrive even on baby's 
skin Yet so wondrous mild, 
it caresses as it cleans 

Sprinkling with CINTHOL 
Toilet Powder, after a bath 
with CINTHOL Soap, 
completes and 
perfects CINTHOL-care. 


CINTHOL betters all! 











THE GREEK CHAMPION KALOGERAPOULOS. WHO CLAIMED THREE TITLES IN THE 
MYSORE STATE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, SEEN IN ACTION IN THE MEN'S 

SINGLES FINAL. 



Spckf 

win it like a champion. But this was 
only a flash, as in the tourth set 
**Nicky' was completely in command 
and won the match at the end of a 
aames. 

Partnering Alvarez the previous 
day Kalogerapoulos had won the 
men's doubles beating Bernard Pinto 
and P. S. Kumara of Ceylon in 
straight sets. Nicky was the domi¬ 
nating partner and easily the pick of 
the four on the court. He served aces 
and his overhead work was top class. 
The Ceylon pair, in spite of putting up 
a courageous display, failed to clinch 
points in crucial stages of the match. 

The Greek player won his third 
title with Carole Prosen as his part¬ 
ner when he easily beat G. N. Perera 
and Mrs. Wendy Mollegoda in 
straight sets. 

Miss Carole Prosen won one of her 
easiest of victories in the women’s 
singles final 6-0, 6-1. The American 
girl rudely threw the local player 
Chere Chittiyana, off the court in one 
of the most disappointing finals seen in 
recent years. Many turned up hoping 
to see Cheic put up a good show es¬ 
pecially after she had defeated De- 
chu Appi^ in the semi-final. Even 
in the women’s doubles final she 
never regained her equanimity and 
performed very poorly Partnering 
Sria Goonaratne, she ne^er put her 
right foot forward and allowed Carole 
Prosen and Mrs. Sarah Beard to win 
the title 6-1 and 6-1. 

In the midst of mediocrity it was 
nice to see Madras's Anand Amrit- 
raj on view. This 14-year-old boy, 
who recently won the junior National 
is accredited with being the first to 
win the junior title at this age beside 
R. Krishnan. Anand beat Shambu 
Misra 6-2 and 6-2 in straight sets. 1 
have certainly seen Misra play bet¬ 
ter than he did that day when he 
tamely went down to Amritraj. This 


T he Mysore State Lawn Tennis 
Association champion.ship.s came 
to a successful conclusion on Sunday 
((Feb. 13) when the Governor of 
Mysore, Mr. V. V. Ciri, gave away 
the trophies. He .sounded a fine note 
in stating that one of the prerequi¬ 
sites of becoming a politician was 
that he should have played some 
game or other. A sportsman has in¬ 
variably been found to play straight, 
he added! Nick Kalogerapoulos, the 
Greek champion, cornered all the ho¬ 
nours and so did Carole Prosen of the 
United States. They brushed away all 
opposition to secure three titles each. 
The standard of tennis was mediocre 
and. except in the men’s singles final, 
the matches did not go beyond 40 
minutes. 

The men’s singles final was re¬ 
plete with all the frills and thrills ex¬ 
pected in a championship match with 
accurate rallies and skilful tennis. If 
the Greek won the event it was be¬ 
cause he was more steady and cool in 
his manoeuvres. Some of his passing 
shots drew cheers. He was never 
ruffled and his booming service pro¬ 
duced many aces. The Colombian 
Alvarez, on the other hand, was tem¬ 
peramental. He was easily rattled in 
the first two set.«j but produced a 
remarkable comeback in the 3rd to 



THE MiN^S DOUtlES FINALISTS; KVMAtA AND FIN10 (CSVION) ANO AiVABB BE 
COLOMIIA AND KALOOBtAMULOS fORHCI). 
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MISS CHiniYANA (MYSORE) (lER) iOST 
TO MISS RROSEN (U S) IN THE WOMEN'S 
SINGLES EINAl 

of physical condition and tenacitv 
With Ishiguro as his partner Watana- 
be was beaten by Balasubramanvam 
and Madhav in the semi-ftna] It was 
learnt that Ishi^uro who scratched 
fronm the singles was suffering froiri 
stomach ailment and his decision to 
keep up his c ountrv s doubles prestige 
was also shattered 

Dechu Appiah pul up a heartening 
display of class tennis when she eli¬ 
minated Miss Rukmani Kodagoda of 
Ceylon 6-0 and 6-3 but this turned 
out to be the only silver lining in a 
dark cloud Another local plaver who 
put up an extremely disappointing 
display was Dalasubramanyam who 
went dowr to P S Kumara 
in straight sets securing only one 
game- M G Vtjjayasarathu 


WOMEN'S DOUMES FINALISTS S GOO- 
NElATNi (CEYLON) AND MISS CHini* 
YANA AND MRS BEARD AND MISS 
RROSEN 

talented boy from Madras has the 
making of a champion 
Perhaps the best treat of the tour¬ 
nament came in the match between 
**Nie)qr" and Watanabe of Japan 
even though the Gre^ beat the Ja 
paneae player 7-5 and 8-8 it was not 
smooth sailing for him He had to 
exploit every skill in his power to 
overcome the Japanese player Tennis 
of a very high calibre was on view 
and it was a great pity that these 
two players should have met so early 
in the competition Watanahe's retrie¬ 
ving ability was amasing He moved 
all over the court and was a picture 


AMANi AMmiAJ 08 MMBpUMLJOM- 
MR €8 tRU JUMOi iMNNNllr R|0M> 
pio ills waBa*wwm^jiEi|^v* OiM» 
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Tennis Flashbacks 

AMONG MY BEST! 

The first Asian laun tennis champion, India's Dilip Bose, here recalls the 
greatest hurdle he had to surmount on his way to claiming that title. 



I HAVt been asked to write to 
how’ I became the champion, 
which is a little difficult, a.s I have 
retired from tournament pi 33 - for a 
Ifood number of years now. But 1 
shall share with readers my experi¬ 
ences in a match which 1 consider 
one of the best t have played, and it 
had 0 lot of importance in my tennis 
rareer. 

My tennis career was a fairly long 
one bur I undoubtedly played some 
of my best tennis between the years 
HMC ’and lr)52. Between these years, I 
was in a number of tough and me¬ 
morable fights, but i would readily 
recall to memory, as ni of my best, 
the match I played .^gainst Raymondo 
Deyro of the Philippines, in the 
quarter-finals of the Asian cham¬ 
pionships, held in Calcutta in De¬ 
cember-January of 1949-1950. 

In my career, I have defeated many 
a better renowned player than Deyro, 
but this particular match was impor¬ 
tant for me. In this First Aslan 
championship. I was at the top of my 
form and was playing some of the 


By DIUP BOSE 


best tennis of my life. From 1948, 
just before 1 Ix^came National cham 
pion, I had been in the .strictest 
training, both physically and mental¬ 
ly. So during the Asian, my physical 
condition and mental equilibrium 
were in good shape. 

The thrill of this first Internatio¬ 
nal tournament to be held in India, 
attracted entries from all over the 
world; and in my half. I had Deyro 
to play' in the quarter-finals, provid¬ 
ed We both survived our earlier 
rounds. 

Tough Opponent 

Before 1 go into the details of the 
match, let me try to give you an 
idea of the type of opponent T was 
to meet. I had previously played 
many a practice game against that 
“Mighty Little Atom”—F. Ampon, 
the Filipino No. 1. Deyro was then 
No. 2, but I found the latter every 
bit as difficult as Ampon to play 
against. Deyro was an unorthodox 
type of player, combining plenty of 
ball control, willingness and tremend¬ 
ous swiftness of feet. 

In the 3rd round, I had come up 
against Geoff Paish, Great Britain’s 
best player. I was hitting the ball 
well that day, and defeats Piilsh in 
three straight sets. In Deyro*s 3rd 


n 
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round match, he came up against 
Mitic, No. 1 oi Yugoslavia and defi¬ 
nitely a player of International re¬ 
ckoning. I watched this Deyro-Mitic 
clash carefully, as I was due to meet 
the winner, in the following round 
To put the results in a nutshell. Deyro 
defeated Mitic. by attacking and co¬ 
vering the court with lightning 
speed and finishing the rallies with 
crisp angular volleys. After .seeing 
this match, 1 realized that I would 
face a tough opponent, indeed, in 
the quarter-finals. 

I started planning my campaign 
straightway, and reasoned that 1 
should have to be on the attack, and 
keep on the pressure. Generally. 1 
was a good volleyer and had a relia¬ 
ble overhead, and so attacking Deyro 
should not. on plan, have been diffi¬ 
cult. 

Amailng Speed 

Larly in the afternoon, our match 
started and from the word “go", X 
started attacking by hitting deep on 
Deyro's backhand and lollowing up 
to the net. 1 kept this up continuous¬ 
ly, hut the results were far from 
satisfactory. Deyro used very clever 
passing shots, by keeping the ball 
extremely low, either cross court or 
down the line, which 1 found very 


passing shot, which 1 had to volley 
cros.s court. I noticed, whenever 
Deyro hit his down-the-Jine pass¬ 
ing shot, he automatically .start¬ 
ed running to intercept my cross 
court volley and pass me with his se¬ 
cond shot, either down-lhe-line or 
wherever he found a uap 1. there¬ 
fore, made up my minci, In volley 
once more, to Devros backhand and 
try to catch him on the wrong foot, 
or* at least, stop him running auto 
matically for my « ro.ss court volley 
By doing this. 1 kept him gue.s.sing 
where I would volley my second shot 
This started giving me results and 
Deyro's pas.sing shot.s started gelling 
weaker and weaker and he look to 
lobbing deeply, but I srnashcfl tho.sn 
effectively for winners. 

Change in Tactics 

1 got the second stM and started 
leading in the third. when I founrl 
Deyro was getting u.^ed to m\ volley¬ 
ing and catching me on the wrong 
fool. 

As I had a comfortable lead. I felt 
it worth the risk of changing m.y 
game once more For a while- I .stayed 
back and rallied from the baseline, 
allowing Deyro to come up to the net. 
Again. 1 suddenly went back to my 
did game of attacking Deyro’s back¬ 


hand, and going up to the net. Thus, 
unsettling hijn. I got the 3rd and 4th 
.^ets comfortably. 

1 still vividly remember the last 
.-hot—match point, which I hit to 
Devro's backhand and rushed up. 
Devre lobbed deep and taking all my 
courage in my hands. 1 smashed 
hard, out of Deyro’s reach, for an 
outright winner. So. I won the match 
in 4 sol.s. 

After thi.s <iifliou!t quarter-final, 

I went on to win the semi-final^and 
final to become the first- Asian Cham¬ 
pion 

1 particularly mention this match, 
as It is ea.sy to see, I had to change 
my tactics completely, ,after being a 
set down I still maintain. Raymondo 
Deyro was one of the mo.sl under- 
e.stimated and ditficull players to play 
again.st Had I no^ changed my tactics 
an<l particularly- had I not been at 
the top ol my form that day the ris- 
sult might well have been riwer.sed. 
He was a formidable opponent and 
Deyro‘s game being a brainy one 
made my task all the more difficult. 

This particular match wa.s the most 
difficult hurdle I had to clear on my 
way to becoming A.sian champion. 
The set I lost to Deyro was the only 
one 1 lost in the whole championship. 


difficult to finish with the 1st volley. 
Deyro, being very quick-footed, fol- 
lowcil up and pas.scd me in the 2nd 
shot. When Deyro led something like 
4-3 on his service, I tried to play 
froni the back for a while, but found 




“TENNIS GALLERY’^ 

pilous MOHAMMED was a name 
^ ia conjure with In the Indian 
tennis flrmamcni long before the 
advent of Ramanatban Krlshnan. 
Fhincd for his Iron wrist and 
fine backhand he ruled the roost 
for the longest spell (next only 
to that of Krlshnan) during bis 
time. He created history by becom¬ 
ing the first Indian to reach the 
Iasi eight at Wfanbledon In 1939. 
His clashes with the galaxy of In¬ 
dian stars of those days should 
make good reading. Under the 
title 'biennis Gallery*', GHOIJS 
MOHAMMED has agreed to share 
with the readiers of **SPOBT 
PASTIME*’ every Week his rleh ex¬ 
periences of bygone days. 

Look out for the opening instal¬ 
ment in our issue, dalnd March 26, 
1966. 




this unrewarding- too, as 1 found it 
very difficult to cope with Deyro’s net 
game. He was covering the court with 
amazing speed and anticipation. My 
passing shots, although functioning 
well, were just not good enough to 
tackle Deyro at the net. Soon I was 
one set down to him. 

At this stage, I gave •—« 

pause to think and realized I 
attack him violently agc.’n. 
would be impo.s.sible to beat him. Front 
the first shot in the 2tid set, I poun¬ 
ced upon him, but this time I had 
changed my volleying tactics and at 
last rd found the answer! As 1 had 
mentioned earlier, usually, when 1 
attacked Deyro’s backhand and fol¬ 
lowed up to the net, be kept his re- 
tumg, very low, with a down-the-llne 
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THE COMPETING TEAMS AT THE MARCH RAST BEPORE THE START OE THE MEET. 


^pALL and well-built Manjit Walia 
stole the limelight in the fifth 
annual sports of the Kurukshetra 
University. She v;i)n five events—100 
metres, 200 metres, 400 metres, 
long jump and 80 metres hurdles— 
setting new records in three. Her 
biggest achievement was in the 
hurdles which she finished with a 
powerful burst of speed in 11.9 se¬ 
conds. She thus bettered her own 
Inter-University record by 1 second 
and the University mark by .9 se¬ 
cond- She proved the fastest woman 
athlete of the University when .she 



SNEH RRARHA PHOTOGRAPHED NEAR 
THE WINNINO POST IN THE CYCLING 




carried the honours in the 100 me¬ 
tres with a record-breaking timing 
of 12.5 seconds, the previous best 
being 13.4 seconds, held by her joint¬ 
ly with Sushma. With a leap of 16 
feet she also created a new Univer¬ 
sity record in the long jump, better¬ 
ing Chander’s' mark by 1 foot 1 
inch. The other two records to go 
overboard in the women’s events 
were by Manjit Grewal in the jave¬ 
lin (101 ft. 4 ins.) and Bhupinder 
Chinna in high jump (4 ft. 6i ins.). 
Among men Reel Mohinder Singh 
of University College cornered the 
glory with first places in the 100, 
400, 800 and 1,500 metres and se¬ 
cond position in ttie 400 metres hur¬ 
dles, He covered the 800 metres in 
a new record timing of 2 minutes 4 

Jr''. ' ' ... ' , 



MANJIT WALIA WINNING THE 200 
METRES IN EASY STYLE. 


seconds, knocking off about 8 se¬ 
conds from the previous best held 
by Jaswant Singh. He repeated the 
performance in the 1,500 metres 
which he won easily in 4 minutes 
19.7 seconds against Sewa Singh’s 
record of 4 minutes 36.5 seconds. Dr. 
V. B. Taneja, President, Kurukshe¬ 
tra University Sports Committee, 
declared the meet open and Mr. 
Morarji Desai, M.P., and Chair¬ 
man, Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission, gave away the prizes.— 
M, L. Kapur, 
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CAPTAIN Of THI UNITfD SPORTS CLUB WHO WON THE TRAM DR C P NANJAPPA PINNING THi DR T A RAJA OLYMPIC GOLD 

CHAMPIONSHIP IN THE COIMBATORE OLYMPIC SPORTS MEET RECEI- MEDAL ONTO R R BEEDU. WINNER OF THE INDIVIDUAL CNAM- 

VING THE RAO BAHADUR A T THIRUVENGADA MUDALIAR CUP PIONSHIP 


5. ZONE WOMEN’S 
COLLEGIATE MEET 


The P.S.GR Krishnanunal College, < oimbatore, 
won the team championship coUccting 28 poiiAa 
in the South Zone CoUegiate athletics meat heli 
aft Coimbatore* S. R. Mahalakshmi of the 
P.SGR.K. College, Coimbatore, and S. Favai* 
ammal of the Set tbalakshmi Ramaswiny 
College Tiruchi, shared the individual champion* 
ship each securing nine points. Also staged at 
Coimbatore were (be Coimbatore Olympic Meet. 



VHL IINISH OF THE 300 METlfl 
IN THE OLYMPIC MEH WITH 
TIRUGNANASAMBANDAM BREAST* 
ING THE TAPE FIRST 
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UMARANI Of S^RACt ^ Hi k 
SALEM, WINNING 1MI IDO M ^ 
EVENT. IN THE SO fh t •• 
COUEGIATE Miff 
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THE VICTORIOUS MYSORE STATE 
TEAM WHICH MADE A COMHErf 
SWEEP OF AU THE FOUR TEAM 
EVENn IN THE ANNUAL RIFIE 
SHOOTING CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 
FHI MYSORE ASSOCIATION HELD 
AT BANGALORE 
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TNfc MYSORE SPECIAL RESERVE 
POLICE. WINNER OF THE DI¬ 
VISION STATE HOCKEY CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP WITH COMMANDANT 
MR B R GOPINATH (FIFTH 
FROM RIGHT) 
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THf STATE BANK Of INDIA BE- 
CBEATION ClUB WHICH WON 
THE STATE VOUEYBAU CHAM* 
mONSHIB WITH MB C J W 
CHASE (fOUBTH FBOM lEFT) CHIEf 
ACCOUNTANT THE STATE BANK 
HAS WON SEVEBAL OTHEB TBO* 
BHIIS AUO IN AlUNOIA TOUK. 
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ENGLISH SOCCER TEAM 
FOR AUSTRALIA 

RITAIN’S most exciting sorcor 
fool bail team—Manchester Uni- 
ted--is expected to tour Australia 
next year. The team has made a sur¬ 
prise oiler to the Australian Soccer 
Fedeiation to make the tour. It is 
almost certain to bo accepted. 

Financial terms will be much the 
same as those which applied to the 


H)()4 tour by England’s Kverton team 
and the J.%5 tour bv Chelsea • h ) h 
these lours proved highly successiji 
lor the Australian Soci'er federaliu i 
Australia is fast becojning a popular 
venue for ofl-se.ason tours l.>y Kngli'-h 
and European teams 

The Manchester Ibdtei touru.‘,> 
team is sure to include iK hnlli.MU 
inside-left Driu.s I.aw -the blnofi- 
haiietl Scoflisli star wh*' wus l.i-t 


year’s Ku>*opoa?; Footballer-or-lhe- 
Vear. ‘ II would be tooli.sh to deny 
Au.’tralian .soccer (■(►Mow».*rs the op¬ 
portunity ot watching such a great 
teiur. aid such a pl.ayer as l.aw in 
actjc»n," says Austraii.ui Soccer Fede¬ 
ration Secretar^' la/i McAfidrews. 
Law luo hr>e!’ desciilietl as the pla- 
\er who is worth many tjme.^ his 
weight in gol(i --o lar .1 fobil of 
,VL'7n.(H):) h'>s been paid in trtinsfer 
fees lor hi^ si-i\'ic('s 



Aristo shirts 


Sure you like him. So ler him have 
the shirt. That’s why we have tailor¬ 
ed for him Aristo shirts that have 
impeccable style and elegance 10 
groom him in enduring handsome¬ 


ness, Not forgciliiig, of course, rigbi 
slcevc-Icngth.the shape of tlie collar, 
and streamlined cufflincs Every¬ 
thing to give that exclusive ARISTO 
look which you would like in him. 


Western Garments Manufacturins Co. Naiaaum Cross Road. Dombay 31 ‘ 



AUTHORISED DEALERS: 

CHINA liAZAR 


MOUNT ROAD: 

M/s. Glamour Saree Museum. 
M/s. India Hilk House. 

». Newyork. 

Ram .'hand’s. 

RATTAN BAZAR: 

M/s. Eashloti Centre. 

«, Kundanmal Sons. 

MohJnl Stores* 


M/s. KailaHh-llari. 

M Wcl worth. 

THAMBU CHETTY STREET: 

M/s. Shruc Ram Textile Co. 
MYLAPORE: 

M/s. Ladies Corner. 
PURASAWALKAM HIGH ROAD 
M/s* Motlella, 
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WEIGHTLIFTING 
IN THE SERVICES 

By B. S. MARWAHA 


W tUtniTUrriNC has been a po- 
puliir siHirt I ruin very ancienl 
tunes. II is a veiy luiigh, hard and 
aiul IS cuininonly knuwn 
as llie “Jinn game.” is no deny- 

111/4 llie lar! that it is bc*coinin« c|Uite 
puimlju' thM)u/.'.hout the world. It is 
a .splendiu lonn ol' ('xcreise and has 
bf'en aceepled a;, one of the impor¬ 
tant items anion^ Woild (.Olympic 
flames and inlernalioiial eonlesls. It 
need liaridy be stressed that it is one 
of llu' oldt.'d <uid most natural enter¬ 
prises of human Ix'in/^s and dati-.s baek 
to iireln.stoj le times wlien the iirimi- 
tivi' man used to live in caves in jun- 
^des and minmlams. Under one pre¬ 
text or till* otlier ht' was reciuirr-d tn 
lift some wei/:;hl in Ifie form of 
stones, loj-ts iind nee.s in his day-to- 
day routine'. Uy and by it started as 
a n‘j 4 ular t»ame gnveriu'd by fair rules 
of play. Uvt'M to-day in towns and vil¬ 
lain's, pt'ople mdnli’e in luiigdar lift- 
in/4, lieaviiiii ol heavy stones, saeks 
filled with some material and iron 
pieces above their heaus in order *0 
show thcMi' prowess and superiority in 
strength, stamina, sl.ibility and spt'ed 
as compared to other:;. Tlu'y take spe¬ 
cial jiride in these eompiditions of 
strength and showmanslu]) which 
have become a regular feature of their 
lives. 

Weightlifting is gaining attention 
as a iTK'ans of basic training for all 
.sports. For m.stanee, promini'iit athle- 
te.s like Hobby Morrow of Amcrie«n, 
the worlil’s fastest sprinter, and El¬ 
liott, the Australian mile runner, were 
trairu'd in weightlifting for toughen¬ 
ing and increase in speed. Nut only 
that Nowdavs champions in diverse 
fields Ilk-' Mikt' kllhs. Th’itish Em¬ 
pire |•^'c^■td holder in tln' iiammei', 
M'iehaei Hooker, British figure skat¬ 
ing champion, Edmund Piati.ow.ski, 
worlil ri'corrl holder in throwing the 
di.scus; Hoad, teems star. Tan 

Black, multiple swimming champion: 
West Ham United Wolverhamptoii 
W^anderers and Tottinham Ho^spure 
the three lop En.glish soccer clubs, and 
quite literally thousands of other 
sportsnu'n all ovet th(' world lake to 
weighlhftieu or w.-iglit training as 
part of their basic training. 

Introduction In Services 

Weightlifting lias tak**n its iiresent 
scientitle form recentIv. In our coun¬ 
try it is governed i>y the Indiaii 
Weightlifting Fedtration. Weightlift¬ 
ing in its modern form was introduc¬ 
ed in India in 1935 when the Indian 
Weightlifting Federation was i-rta- 


who was practising weightlifting .since 
1024. India was lor the first time re¬ 
presented in weighlliflmg at the 
World Olympic Games held at Berlin 
in 1030. India has made a surprising¬ 
ly^ rapid and marked progress since 
then as is evident from the results of 
earlier meets as compared to the pre¬ 
sent day standard of our lifters. 

Tlu‘ Services took to weightlifting 
a.^ late as 1055. The Air Force and the 
Navy are the pioneers for its intro¬ 
duction in the Armed Force.s. It is 
bf'coming (luite ptjpular in the Air 
Force and the Navy but it has not 
yet found sulllcicnt support in the 
Army. The first championship was or- 
gani.sed by the Air Force in Delhi in 
1055 and wa.s won by the Air Force 
'I'hc second and third championships 
were organised by the Navy and won 
by the Air Force and the Navy res¬ 
pectively. The fourth and fifth Servi¬ 
ces championships were again won by 
the Air Force. The year, venue, win¬ 
ner and the runner-up in the Services 
weightlifting championships since 
it.s inception in 1955 are: 1955-56-- 

Delhi Air Force—Navy; 1956-57 - 
Hombay—Air Force—Navy; 1957-58 

H o m b u y- N a V y —Air Foree; 1938-59— 
Bombay—Air Force--Navy; 1959-60 
-- Delhi- Air Force—Navy; 1960-61 — 
Delhi—Air Force -Navy; 1961-62 - 
Delhi—Navy—Air Force; 1902-63 (No 
championship); 1963-64—Delhi—Air 

Force-—Navy; 1904-05—Delhi—Air 

Force—Navy; and 1965-00 (Only Ad 
Hoc Selection trials held at Delhi). 

Though sport has come into the 
Services fairly recently, it is gratify¬ 
ing to note that more people are get¬ 
ting interested in it, thereby intro¬ 
ducing new talent. If this interest is 
maintained, I have every hope that '1 
won’t he long bc'fore the Services win 
the National championships in weight¬ 
lifting. It was runner-up in the Na¬ 
tional Games at Cuttack in 1958 and 
has maintained this second position 
till to date. 

Pride of Nation 

In the XII National Weightlifting 
Championship which was held along 
with the XIX National Games at the 
Air Force Station, New Delhi from 
Fi bruary 24 to 27, 1960, the Services 
lifters were runners-up with 27 points 
whereas the Railways won the cham¬ 
pionship for the fourth lime in suc¬ 
cession with 76 points. But the state 
of aflairs considerably changed in 
1966 so far as the Services iron men 
are concerned. There was a neck-to- 
r l»ca Uie Ra|lwaya «id 


the Services and at one stage they 
were level with a tally of 42 points 
each, with only the three heavy weight 
contests to be gone through. On the 
penultimate day of the lour-day con¬ 
test, the two contenders for the team 
title had each a winner while L. K. 
Dass of the Railways retained his 
5ight-weight title, S. H. Salwan of 
the Services emerged as the new 
cTiampiori in the middleweight section 
by lifting a total of 362.5 kilos This 
is only 9 kg behind the national mark 
.set by A. N. Ghosh of the Services. 
The Railways retained the Burdwan 
Shield by winning the National 
Weightlifting Championship with 62 
points while the Services came close 
second with 59 points. This clearly in¬ 
dicates the progress made by the Ser¬ 
vices in 1h€' game and the day is 
not far off when the supremacy of 
Railways will be no more. It would be 
ill fitness of things to relate here the 
performances of M. L. Ghosh of the 
Services in the National Weightlift¬ 
ing cljampionships at Bangalore in 
January 1966. He improved by five 
kgs. the All-India mark in the fea¬ 
therweight class by lifting a total 
weight of 345 kg. InciilontalJy it may 
be noted that M. L. Gho.Mi is the youn¬ 
ger brother of A. N. Ghosh of Na¬ 
tional fame and belong; lo the family 
of prominent lifter.s in India. To start 
with both the brothers used to repre¬ 
sent the Services but now they be¬ 
long to the' opposite camps as A. N. 
Ghosh has joined the ranks of the 
Railways. He has doubtlessly been the 
pride of the Services lifters in the 
past and is still the pride of the 
nation. M. Jj. Ghosh first participat¬ 
ed in the Services weightlifting cham- 
pioruship in 1960-61 in the flyweight 
class at Delhi and his lifts were as 
under which it will be seen are insig¬ 
nificant: 

Two hands pre.ss: 150 lb.; Two 
hands snatch: 175 Ih.; Two hands 
clean and jerk: 220 lb.; Total 545 lb. 

Kircouraging Performance 

Since then he has made tremen¬ 
dous prugiesb. He was* selected by the 
Indian Weightlifting Federation to 
represent the country at the World 
Olympic Games at Tokyo in Octo¬ 
ber, 1964. The performance of M, L. 
Ghosh was quite encouraging. Ho 
took part in the bantamweight class 
and finished, 14th with a lift of 312 
kgs out of 22 lifters. His position 
among Commonwealth countries was 
second and among Asian countries 
4 th. Ghosh tried to create a new 
world record in the two hands clean 
& jerk when he lifted 140 kgs which 
was 0.5 kg more than the world re¬ 
cord but failed to hold it. He has got 
the making and .style of a cla.ss lifter 
and hence needs proper attention and 
looking after The Services has the 
proud privilege of producing a re¬ 
nowned lifter in A. N. Ghosh of the 
Nuvy (now Railways) who is still 
the reigning champion in weightlift¬ 
ing in his class. The other notewor¬ 
thy lifters arc Cpl. Salwan, AB W. 
George, Cpl. M. B. Roy, H. P. Singh, 
Hav. Pritam Singh, Nk. Balitar 
Singh, Dhaliwal, Sandhu and quite 
a few others. Mention here must be 
made of old stalwarts like Natara- 
J «4 Ktrtaur Singbr 



K. Daps Gupta, T. K. R. Rao, Pan- 
dian, Tewari, Padudas, P. K. Mahan 
and Kehar Singh and J. Singh who 
have been the pioncor.s of tliis game 
in the Services. 

In the Army, the general attitude 
appears to be somevhat inditterent 
towards this iron game as its contri 
bution to this sport so far is insig¬ 
nificant vis-a-vis the other games 
sports and athletics. Perhaps it i:- 
considered a slow, cumbersome anti 
uninteresting sport, which it is not. 
The fact that it has been accepted and 
introduced as a World Olympic event 
speaks volumes for its ofTicacy as a 
system of physical training and its 
popularity. The modern form of 
weightlifting comprises not only 
systematic and graded ext^rcises 
suitable to all ages and lovc’Is of 
strength but also goes a long way to 
develop a good physique and secure 
radiant health anrl perfect litncss. 
The proof of its international stand¬ 
ing is that nearly 80 countries are 
now affiliated to the International 
Weightlifting Federation. Its popula¬ 
rity is proved by the fact that at the 
last Olympic Games athletics was th< 
sport in which the largest number of 
countries entered, swimming second 
and weightlifting third, well above 
many other presumed popular sports 
Therefore the conU’ntion that it is a 
harmful sport is baseless and illogi¬ 
cal. Hence if genuine interest in the 
game is inculcated among the person¬ 
nel of the Armed Forces and the 
game is organised <>n a sy.stemalic 
basis, we ran surely produce some 
fine lifters, as there is no dearth of 
talent in the Services. On the con¬ 
trary it is available in i)lcnty. 

Needs Impetus 

It is an admitted fact that the Sc'i- 
vices lifters are above average so far 
as strength and physical fitness are 
conc(*rned but most of Uu'm need to 
perfect their t(.*chriiquc of lifting and 
training on modern methods. They 
are doing well more because of sheer 
strength than their skill in the tech¬ 
nique of the iron game. It is, there¬ 
fore, desirable that they should be 
given training to acquire and master 
their styles of lifting and should be 
afforded sufficient opportunities of 
competing in contests more often dur¬ 
ing the lifting sca.son i.e., from Nov¬ 
ember to March. Inter-Command, 
Command-State and similar other 
competitions should bo organised on 
a large scale so that they get enough 
chances to gain the required exper¬ 
ience of competitior:'' before they j 
are detailed to compete in the Ser¬ 
vices and the National champion¬ 
ships. Before concluding, I would 
like to recommend that weightlift¬ 
ing being one of the toughest and the 
heaviest forms of exercises it is cen- 
sidered imperative that the prospec¬ 
tive lifters should be given special 
extra diet consisting of milk, eggs 
and fruits, etc. Special emphasis 
should also be laid on systematic 
training in weightlifting as it is hard¬ 
ly possible to make any appreciable 
improvement in various lifts in a 
short space of time. They should also 
be provided with suitable equipment 
such as barbell sets, inclined bench- 

Continued on next page 
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Vlasov Stages Come-Back 

By V. SINYAVSKY 


T TfE l)i‘irh)t'li fell on Ihc 

wdjkIc I covet (tf ihr wilh 

;i Imifl il.'in/* pl.'Jlc-: 

reld And (»v*n 1h<'r>’i u fn- 
inil'nr v .ts ‘Ideiurpi <iul. 

Tltnl \\;i^ Yiii ‘1 V!,ist)\ 1 would 

Mj.V du*r(‘ I, r'(» w <-j;;litId'1<'r in the 
w<n If! wljfr r ttiore pfi|)n].>i'. T1 k‘ nb- 

sobdi* u I'M ifcotd I)! JijIfKS 1>(‘- 

IffHps to 1 -iin, .1 Moscow nnhliU'y en- 
^4i]iccj. }fisp>j-y li;is no| k .owM nil' 

ffther’ rnnn <Mpnhlc of (‘ooinM nj) 
with ciic'h .1 uci-d^f tn ihc thi’cf' slan- 
dni’d ld'(s Dili !lic \i\ir lJUi.') pass<‘<l 
wilhfuit Vh": fi\-’.. tioinc ajipcvti*nn 4 
c’vcn onc*f‘ in (In* pudocrds of cfiii- 
ti'sts' 

Sports di’voh'C'* r('nuMnbcr fpiite 
w'cll, o( coiii';e, Kic keen duels a1 
lilt' 'r<)!\\n Mlvinpics. k^.spec-inlly 
((Miaeions was (he iivaliy for (he 
Olynipics Clown of (lie woi'ld’s 
si I ff",“e;.I in.in. 'I’lic* yoiinj.’ Aniei i 
c‘an Ileicide', Hariv (lubner di’f*!)- 
p<‘d oin (»f (he ninnine. Ihea his 
coiniKdiiol N(n-|)crl ShtMiiansky ;i!so 
;Vivc Mp () ly t\-<» men in nd jer- 
se\coniiniKd lo ciimh the hen’lil*^ 
nf OivMipn' * loJ'\ 

TIud is vvhf'i-f' die incredible hnp- 
per.ed. Yiin Vla .ov, aliead of his 
ek'sesl rival I.('fund msky tiv^ 

10 kilos. svK'deob’ ltd vii’toiy sli}) out 
<if Ins haiuks \v!iu h, i1 ^•t''Mned, h.'d 
alrf'adv l^een cdmilK'd, Yf*-., ind ’ed 
Eeonid (h'si'ivedi\ won. Me etiped 
up wilh a r(*eoi(l wcieht and niani- 
fe'Sted Minu* lU'Xilile Iticlical ealeula 
lions. And in* m.alier Imw bitter 
Yun fel' at beart. he inimediatelv 
juinpc'fl to tlie st.i"C' and W'as the 
^irsl to ernbiaee tlie iu*\v elnni pnm 


WEIGHTLIFTING IN TIIF 
SERVICES 

Conttrmc'J hoai /’/cv/oas porje 

es, sqnnl rucks and flumbhell'', etc., 
to ^;ive them the faidlity of Irainint.' 
to build up tlicir style. 

Sotii e EXe re ist*s 

vSoiiK' ffC th(' (‘Xf'reises whii h v/niilil 
help to .st('p up iK’iu'y jiouiula^es in 
vnriou.s lifts are mentioned lielow 
whU*h shftuld he practised thorou^’h- 
ly hy th(' lil'lf'rs' (1) 'I’wo Hands 
Snatch, (a) Tlirth pull up wilh n'fpi- 
lar f-exdch in in, (b) FI in snatches, 
(e) Hans snalchc*s, and (d) Dead 
HanjJ( snateht's (*D Two Hands Clean 
and Jerk: (a) Two hands regular 
dead lift, (b) Two hands high dead 
lift, (cl Two hands flip cleans 
(from the tlnghsl, (dl Regular 
squats especially front squat for 
squat lifters, (e> Hack .i»‘t'ks, (fl 
The stifT legged dead lift, and (g) 
The high dead lift. (3) T\,vn Hands 
Press, (n't Barbell bemch press, (b) 
Power eleans botti fn^n the ground 
and from the hang, (e^l Slow press 
with dumb-bells, (d) Deadlift, (e) 


Then came the workadays. Who- 
'f’xnn said that it is easier ftir strong 
peepje (n bear mental shoc-k.s? His 
heait tof> at'hcd, thoueh it is true 
(!iid his face did not reveal it. 

Oulwardlv everything remained 
as befori*. Just as previfiusly tlu* 
thf)iourhiy elaborated regimen for 
tlu* day was impheitlj" observed. His 
tune was strietlv divided between 
wf»rk, li'eiary activities and sport. 
Bill purposeful training with a de- 
fiMit'' target one thing, and exor- 
cec's for “oneself”, simply for th(' 
sake of health, are another. Tl be- 

Viiri V^liisov, after the defeat 
at Tokyo Olympics, stagged a 
come-back last September. 
Thoujrh it is not easy to vnake 
lip the lost g^round, his enor¬ 
mous experience backed by 
koowledgtc of theory will 
slaiid him in g^ood stead, and 
enable himi to reg^ain his 
oiig^iiial position, says the 
author. 

ca.me I'nhcaiablc for a .sportsman 
\\ ho h;id 1a.st(‘(I llic joy of struggle 
In tliiiik o.f voluntarily giving up 
wer luldling. And then he began to 
bf' lioiihled by not feeling entirely 
V i*!l. Who Knows what the* cause of 
ll'ut was? And in general, can one 
uc»)nrile oiic'sell to turning at the 
of 30 into ;i spectator of those 
very (*vi‘uls in wliich but quite re¬ 


ft nit'iy be notc‘d that under no cir- 
cum^lanccs nil the exercise's enume-* 
rated above are to bt* practised on 
any single day but these should be 
so moluded in the training schedule 
as It) obtain the best results possi¬ 
ble. Only hard work will ensure you 
the desired rt'sults. As already staled, 
the* eontrihution of the Army 

(ovvards this .game i.s more or less 
insigniticant and hence all the Four 
Commands should be a.skcd to dcvisc- 
vays and means to popularise this 
sport in tlu Ir respective sphere.^. 
This step will certainly bring us very 
good ftividends. If proper attention is 
paid to the^’o point.s, there is no doubt 
Ih.at Arinv lifters can do much better 
a.s ihov have got the necessary po¬ 
tential it ie.s. talents and prowess. The 
.•^tage has already reached within the 
.short space of eleven years of their 
contact with weightlifting that their 
pn^^ence is now being felt in compe¬ 
titions. TiOt us. therefore, go ahead 
with vigour, full determination and 
carne t efforts. Nothing can stop u.s 
from attaining supremacy in this' 
came as well. 


cently one had been one of the main 
participants! 

What distinguished September 20 
of last year from the long string of 
similar days? In no way! But that 
was precisely the day when the 
same Yuri Vlasov cio.ssed the thre¬ 
shold of the familiar gym in the ca- 
pitaTs Leningradsky Prospekt. He 
limf>ered up, rubbed resin on his 
large palm.s, and took up tlie rough 
bar just as a week ago, a month 
ago. But hi.s friends alre idy felt 
some change: “Hoys, tone down a 
bit, Vlasov «s making an approacli.” 

He made this new approach not 
only to the barbell but rather to ma¬ 
jor sports. After an 11 inonth brenk, 
he firmly decided to take up weight¬ 
lifting again seriously. 

The very first training sessions 
showed that it is not so easy tn 
make up l<,st ground But then a 
trustworthy Ldiy appeared: his tre- 
mendou.s experience backed up by 
knowledge of theory. T get her with 
his true friend and mt-mor, Suren 
Boedas.'irov, the talented strongman 
elaborated a comprelieiisive train¬ 
ing programme. 

A New Task 

They had to create training me- 
tbodies all over again. Oh no, they 
did not discover any new Americas. 
The components rermined the same 
as befon*: all-round physical hard¬ 
ening, ir/'hiding running, swim¬ 
ming, gymnastics, and also exercis¬ 
ing wilh weights and the barbell 
The or.ly things that changed were 
the dosage and the dislribJlion of 
loads. This is to be explained not 
only by the need for bringing the 
idle muscles back into a “orepara- 
lory state.” Yuri set himself a fun¬ 
damentally new task: to achieve 
the growth of strengtii witlniut the 
t»uptrfluous increa.se of his figure. 

Vlasov has a harmonious and 
splendid figure which is rare for a 
heavyweight. On meeting him in the 
street it is difficult to imagine that 
he is the world’s strongest man. He 
does not give an impression of be¬ 
ing a giant, a phenomenon. The 
more so nov/. Yuri intentionally 
threw off 10 kilos and weighs about 
124. 

When will he start competing? 

“Not before I prepare myself 
well!” Yuri firmly replied. I think 
it Will take place in Mayx To ap¬ 
pear before Uic public is a big ho¬ 
nour for a sportsman. One simply 
cannot disappoint them. To show 
worthy results one has to train a 
lot, but I haven’t got sufficient time. 
After all, I am going on with an¬ 
other interest in my life—Fm writ¬ 
ing a new book of short stories.*’ 

T was interested in learning how 
his new book would be titled. And 
T heard a reply that .sounded sym¬ 
bolic: “Eternal Finish!** 


luirlirll Curl and (f> Trying Triceps 
Curl. 
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the late eventeg of September 6, 
1960, fifty thousand chilled 
spectators sat huddled in Rome’s 
mighty Olympic Stadium, impatient¬ 
ly awaiting the start of a race It 
was no ordinary race, for it would 
decide which of the two men would 
win a gold medal A race 
that would Bring only one man glory 
It was the tenth and final event in 
the Olympic decathlon, the culmi¬ 
nation of a titanic struggle that 
had gone on for two whole days 
^^vo gruelling days of fierce perso 
nal combat in the toughest of all 
athletics events 


Sensation Of Sports 


BATTLE FOR 


DECATEJLON HONOURS 


By FRANK WRIGHT 


The decathlon is the ’'man-killer'’ 
of athletics, comprising ten indivi 
dual events that must be completed 
in two consecutive days, with points 
awarded for each event It is almost 
a sports meeting in itself, demand¬ 
ing more than average skill in each 
track and field event, coupled with 
superb strength and stamina Even 
more essential, these all-rounders 
of athletics need incredible powers 
of physical endurance and mental 
concentration 

Two-man Battle 




The 1060 Olympic decathlon prov¬ 
ed the greatest event in the history 
of this superman sport, and pro¬ 
vided one of ^he most tense and 
thrilling personal battles of the 
Rome Gamep 

On Monday, September 5, thirty 
of the world’s finest all-round athle 
tes ret out on the quest for decath¬ 
lon honours, but few of them had 
any chance at all of gaming a me¬ 
dal It was generally accepted that 
the contest would develop into a 
duel between the giant 25-year-oId 
American Negro Rafer Johnson, 
and his smaller Formosan rival, 
Yang Chuai^Kwang 

Dusky Johnson, 6 ft 3 in , 14 st 
Texan, had finished a close second 
to his fellow American Milt Camp¬ 
bell in the 1056 Olympics, and bad 
set up a new world decathlon re 
cord Just a few months before fly 
mg to Rome 

But Chuan-Kwang was a formi* 
dable ^ponent, who knew more 
about nafer Johnson’s methods— 
his strength and his weakness-^than 
any of the other competitors For 
two years they had lived and tram- 
td tofcthar at the Los Angeles Uni- 
venifyt dherinf the same coach, 


and the 27 year-old Formosan had 
made remarkable progiess 

Now would come the stern test 
Could Kwang, the unknown from 
the rice ficids boat the woild s gita 
test decathlon athlete’ 

Early Lead 

On the first day of that Iami day 
athletics “marathon” Chuan Kwang 
leapt into an early lead when he 
won the 100 metres and the long 
jump After two events he held the 
advantage by 130 points But not 
for long The gallant Formosan 


TNI STRAIN SNOWIO IN THEIR FACES 

failed in the shot put not quo of 
his strong events The Amenc an 
giant won easny and took the ovei 
all lead by 143 points 

Then a toiiential stoim flooded 
the Olympic Stadium Some hours 
passed before the track was fit for 
the fourth of the day s five dec alh 
Ion events—the high jump The 
damp humtd heat of the day had 
changed to the blood-chilling cold 
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SENSATIONS OF SPORT 

Continued from previous page, 

of an Italian night befo e the 30 
competitors had completed their 
jumps and the winner was announ> 
ced—‘Chuan-Kwang, with a leap of 
6 ft. 21 in. 

Bui although many of the specta¬ 
tors had left the flof>dlit .stadium, 
there was no respite yet for the 
hardy decathlon men. The fifth 
event of that long, strength-sapping 
first day was still to be run—thc 400 
metres. 

Day of Sensations 

It was long after midnight, with 
the high terraces, almost deserted, 
that the last heat was completed 
and the points assessed. Grogorenz 
of Germany wa.s first, with Chuan* 
Kwang second and Rafcr iJohnson 
third. 

So, at the end of their 14 hours' 
stint, the two friends hurried away 
to their well-earned rest. It had 
been a remarkable day for the 
young man from Formosa, for al¬ 
though Johnson was still in the lead 
on overall points, Kwang had re¬ 
duced that lead to a mere 55. The 
issue between the two was still 
wide open, with five events to go. 

After a night's rest, the decath¬ 
lon struggle was resumed at 9 a.m 
It was a day of sensations. In the 
first event the 110 metres hurdles— 
Kwang shot back into the lead with 
a fantastic victory. Johnson could 
finish only fifth, which left him 
trailing by 128 points. 

But the Texan giant revelled in 
such a fight, and it was not long 
before he had reasserted his supe¬ 
riority. He didn’t win the next event, 
the discus, But Kwang failed rather 
dismally, with the result that John¬ 
son rocketed into a lead of 144 
points. 

Seven events gone, three to come. 
The pole vault was next—-and the 


advantage went to Chuan-Kwang 
But he lost it again in a desperate 
javelin contest. 

By the last event—the 1,500 me¬ 
tres—many of the decathlon compe¬ 
titors had dropped out. And the 
other survivors were trailing so far 
behind that their appearance in the 
final event was a mere formality. 
But to Rafer Johnson and Yang 
Shuan-Kwang the tenth event in 
that gruelling two-day endurance 
test was to be the most important 
of all. 

The American had an overall 
lead of 67 points, yet the big crowd 
that stayed to watch the desperate 
duel under the floodlights knew 
that Kwang still had a chance to 
take the gold medal. 

Rafer Johnson was not famous 
for the speed of his running, espe¬ 
cially over 1,500 metres. But Kwang, 
the smaller man, had proved him¬ 
self already at the shorter distan¬ 
ces, and his previous 1,500 times 
were very much better than John¬ 
son's. So if he could run the dist¬ 
ance about 11 seconds faster than 
the big Texan, he could win the 
Olympic title. Never before had 
there been so tense a situation in 
the Olympic decathlon. 

In the chill evening air, with the 
moon showing high above the bright 
floodlights, the huge crowd of spec¬ 
tators began to buzz with excite¬ 
ment as Rafer Johnson, Chuan- 
Kwang and four other competitors 
moved to the starting line. 

The strain of the previous nine 
events, following in such rapid suc¬ 
cession, showed in their drawn fea¬ 
tures. But neither of the actors in 
this desperate duel would have ad¬ 
mitted any form of fatigue. The 
pulsating background of noise 
hushed for /a brief moment, the 
.starter’s gun barked and the six 
runners ^napped into action. After 
a few seconds* jostling for position, 
they strung nut into line—and in the 
lead was the Formosan, running 
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strongly. At his heels was the big 
American. 

Soon the two rivals were out on 
their own, with the other four run¬ 
ners trailing. Now it was a battle 
of wits, and Chaun-Kwang had the 
advantage. He had planned his race. 
He would keep just ahead of John¬ 
son until the final few laps, and 
then make his break in an effort 
to gain the precious seconds that 
would give him the gold medal. 
But the giant Texan was determin¬ 
ed to run the race of his life—and 
not allow Kwang to outwit him. 

Two Strides Behind 

Excitement grew among the on¬ 
lookers. The tense drama of the 
occasion was very real as the half¬ 
way stage was reached—and Rafer 
Johnson was still plodding along a 
bare two strides behind his rival. 
So it went on, Kwang made a break 
—Johnson went with him. 

Both men were at the limit of 
human endurance, driven on by 
sheer guts—and the inspiring thou¬ 
ght of victory. But victory in itself 
would not he enough for the For¬ 
mosan. fie knew he must crack 
his '’shadow*'—beat him by at least 
10 seconds. Eleven would be bet¬ 
ter. 

Suddenly, as though propelled by 
a hidden spring, Chuan-Kwang kick¬ 
ed as he entered the turn into 
the last straight. He increased his 
stride—the distance between him 
and Johnson widened. But only for 
a moment. The giant Texan called 
on his last reserves of muscle and 
lung-power. He must hold the For¬ 
mosan. Slowly he cut down the gap 
between them. Kwang tried despe¬ 
rately to increase his speed, but it 
was no good. Despairingly, he glan¬ 
ced over his shoulder—and there 
was the big black shadow right be¬ 
hind him again. 

Too Exhausted! 

Together they raced for the 
tape, with the applause echoing like 
thunder on the chill night air. A 
moment later it was all over— 
Kwang first, Johnson still on his 
heels. No one seemed to care about 
the other four competitors. During 
those desperately tense five minu¬ 
tes the 1960 Olympic decathlon title 
had been won and lost. Won by 
Rafer Johnson, and lost by his gal¬ 
lant rival Yang Chuan-Kwang. But 
neither of them heard the ecstatic 
cheering that rocked the Stadio 
Olimpico. They were standing in the 
centre of the floodlit track, arms 
round each other's shoulders for 
support, too exhausted even to 
speak. 

Rafer Johnson's 8,392 points total 
for the decathlon was a new Olym¬ 
pic record. Yet if he had not run 
that 1,500 metres in the fastest 
time of his whole athletics career, 
the gold medal might have gone to 
Chuan-Kwang. The 1960 Olympic De¬ 
cathlon that developed into a duel 
of endurance betwe^ two friends, 
and ended in high drama, will go 
down in history as one of the clas* 
sics of athletics. 
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T«£RE*S little doubt that obtaining 
^ a secure control of the centre of 
the board is one of the surest ways 
of obtaining and keeping an advantage 
in a chess game. Normally the play- 
er with the centre can choose ^Kme^e 
the battle is to be fought. He can 
switch his attack on to either side of 
the board according to circumstances, 
and has a wider command of good 
squares on which to place his pieces. 
His opponent, on the other hand, often 
tends to adopt an unsound plan as a 
rather desperate attempt to offset 
the posilionalv disadvantage.*; which hr 
senses in his pawn and piece formation. 

This week’s game is one of the best 
examples of this theme that 1 have 
seen recently. Because Black controls 
the centre with his pawns. IVhite makes 
an unsound manoeuvre with his rook 
on the king’s side in an effort to 
achieve a compensating counter-attack. 
The result of his strategy i.s that the 
black centre control becomes even 
more pronounced and that the wan¬ 
dering rook is trapped, with all its 
possible retreat squares sealed off by 
the opponent's centralised forces. 

You can be sure that Black's strategy 
is outstanding, because by winning the 

{ 'ame the Soviet grandmaster,' Lev Pu* 
ugaevsky helped himself to the first 
prize in the annual international tour¬ 
nament at Beverwiik, Holland. In re¬ 
cent years, Beverwijk has become one 
of the strongest annual events on the 
chess calendar. Winners there in re¬ 
cent years have included Petrosian. 
Keres, GeUer, Larsen, Ivkov and Olafs- 
son. Manuel Aaron of Madras com¬ 
peted at Beverwijk during his Euro¬ 
pean tour in 1962. 

Polugaevsky has scored a series of 
impressive tournament results in re¬ 
cent years, and his Beverwijk success 
confirms that he is little .*»hort of world 
title calibre. He totalled lU out of 
15 without losing a game, and was 
followed by Szabo (Hungary) 11, 
Bilck (Hungary) lOi, Ivkov (Yugosla¬ 
via) 10. Ncy (Soviet Union) 81. Lan¬ 
ge weg (Holland) 8 and Filip (Czecho¬ 
slovakia) 71. Bachtiar, the Indonesian 
champion, totalled 51, a creditable re¬ 
sult for the only player without at 
least an international master title to 
his name. In the reserves tournament 
for masters. Ghitcscu of Rumania was 
the winner with 81 out of 11. The 
woman world champion. Nina Gaprin 
da.shvilli of th^ Soviet Union totalled 6 
—a sound if not brilliant result. 

Game No. 392 

White. Milan Damjanovic (Yugoslavia) 
Black: Lev Polugaevsky 
(Soviet Union) 

l.PQ4,NKB3. 2.PQB4.PB4: 3.NKB3 
(al.PxP; 4.NxP,PK3; 5.NQB3,BN5; 6. 
BQ2.0-0; 7.PK3.NB3; 8.BK2.PQ4; 9. 
NxN?(b),PxN: 10.0-0,BQ3: 11.QB2. 


Cheat 


By LEONARD BARDEN 


YOU CAN WIN IN 
THE CENTRE 


QxB; lO.RQ3?<ei tsee first diagram 
below). QR5r; 20.RN3.PKB4! (f); n 
RN6.QK2(g); 22 RN3.Pxr, 23 QxP. 

BN2 (see second diagram below) (h>; 
24.QN1,PK5: 2.^<.RN4.PQ6; 26.BQI.BB1 ; 
27.RN6,BB4; 28.RxB.QxR: 29.QB1.PQ7' 
30.QB3,BQ2; 31. Resigns (i) (sec third 
diagram below>. 
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NR4.PQB4; 17.BN5,PKR3: 18.6xN, 


m mmsm 

(a) An unambitious move. When 
playing lor a win. White should be pre¬ 
pared to fight against the Modem 
Benoni with 3 PQS.PxP; 4.PxP,PQ3. 

(b) The position has been level till 
now, but the exchange of knights pro¬ 


vides Black u'iih a pawn majority in 
the centre. who.se effect becomes 
steadily more pronounced as the game 
develops. 

<c) Belter 13.PKN3 followed by 
BKB3.N2. 

<d) This strong move intends .. 
PK4-5 and . . QK4. . with mating 
threat. ' 

(e) White’.*! last move tries for a 
rountor-attack, but is a positional 
blunder enabling Black to open up the 
game in favour of his pawn centre 
and pair of bishops. Polugaevsky in 
the tournament bulletin recommends 
19.NN2 followed by NQ3 to install the 
knight on its best blockading square. 

(1) The white rook is already in 
difficulties. 

(g) Now ... PB5 threatens, leaving 
the rook with no escape square. 

<h) Black'.s last move mobilises both 
(he bishops and the pawn centre. A 
typical variation now showing the po¬ 
wer of central pawns once they begin 
Volling’ is 24.QN6,PK5: 25.RN4.RB3; 

2e.OR5,PQ6; 27.BQl.Pk6. The same 
continuation is just as bad for white. 

(i> In the final position, White’s game 
is ruined. He is behind on material, 
and after 31.NN2.QQ5; 32.QxQ.PxQ; 
Black's pawns win with ease. 

Problem No. 230 

By H. Rinck 


• m 
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White is td move and win in this 
endgame stuay. Readers will probab¬ 
ly find his first two moves easily enough 
—the trick in solving is to find the 
correct course on move 3. Any reader 
who works out the puzzle within five 
minutes can regard himself as a sol¬ 
ver of well above average ability. 

Solution No. 229; l.PQfi.BxP: 2.PN8 
= (5 ch.BxQ; 3.PB7.K or BxP stale¬ 
mates. 


LITTLE SPORT By Routon 
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A Word With The Doctor-Kl 


THALIDOMIDE’S 
TERRIBLE LESSON 


45 

It ts very unlikely that the isreat 
majority of household remedies, such 
as aspirin* alkalies for indigestion, or 
mild laxatives, have the slightest 
effect, tak®n in reasonable doses. But 
no potential mother—let alone one 
who knows she is expectant—should 
go in for sclf-medication. In many 
cases where drugs have to be given, 
the minute risks to the unborn child 
are .so small and the benefits to be 
gained by both child and mother so 
great, that far-feiched notions of con¬ 
ceivable risks are not worth consider- 


T HALIDOMIDE babies now learning 
to live with man-made limbs are 
a reminder of every expectant mo¬ 
ther’s darkest fear. The fear that her 
baby will be born deformed. 

One reassurance that can be given 
her is that the dreadful lesson has 
been learned—practically every drug 
that the pregnant woman may have 
to take has been tested and scrutinis¬ 
ed since that dreadful tragedy. Ano¬ 
ther is that the number of children 
born deformed because their mothers 
took the drug thalidomide was a mi¬ 
nute proportion of the total births. 

This, however, does not stop parents 
from worrying about the chances of 
their child being born deformed. 

About 10 per cent deformities have 
been traced to hereditary factors and 
1 per cent to environment. This 1 per 
cent includesi for example, the very 
occasional malformations due to the 
mother getting an attack of German 
measles in the first three months of 
pregnancy. 

X-Btay Damage 

It also includes irradiation dam¬ 
age; the damage caused by too much 
—perhaps needless—x-raying ol mo¬ 
ther and unborn child. Finally, there 
are the cases due probably to drugs, 
including thalidomide. 

• 

This slibws that we can blame 
drugs toif only a very minute percent¬ 
age of /physically deformed youngst¬ 
ers. N^ertheless, it is extremely im- 
portaiU that we should discover which 
drugs/may cause damage. Fortunately 
many drugs never get through the 
placenta, the organ through which the 
unborn baby is nourished, to the de¬ 
veloping child. Many of those that 
do, the child can cope with and des¬ 
troy. 

The most dangerous time is certain¬ 
ly in the very early stages of a preg¬ 
nancy—^the most susceptible time of 
all for the minute infant is from the 
10th to the 15th day. And at this cru¬ 
cial stage many a mother is hardly 
aware that she is actually carrying a 
baby. 

As the weeks go by, the risks les¬ 
sen—though the effects can sometimes 
be found throughout the whole term 
of a pregnancy. For example, it has 
recently been found that one of the 
widely used antibiotics (not penicil¬ 
lin) can cause a staining of the milk 
teeth of f child if the mother has been 
given this particular drug during the 
last three months before the child is 


This is a very trivial effect, but it 
shows that there may still be a great 
deal we don’t know yet about the 
whole subject. We do know, of course, 
that morphia addicts must expect pos¬ 
sible defects in their offspring. Quinine 
and streptomycin are .il.so occasional¬ 
ly blamed. 


ing. 

Obviou.sly, if a mother need.s some 
powerful antibiotic to save her life and 
that of her future child, it is nonsen- 
.':ical to withhold it. But Jet the deci- 
.sinn be made by the doctor. He is pro¬ 
bably more scared about taking thi.s 
sort of risk than the patient herself. 
He knows all about the very rare mis¬ 
haps which have ocrurred. 
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M y picture this week shows the 
design of a new George Wash¬ 
ington regular 5 cent postage for 
the United States. It was *ssued on 
February 22 at Washington, D.C. as 
the third in the “Prominent Ameri¬ 
cans** series of eighteen new regu¬ 
lar stamps. 

The stamp i.s based on a portrait 
by Rembrandt Peale as adapted by 
Bill Hyde, the San Francisco artist 
who also produced the Lincoln 
stamp design currently in use. It is 
an idealised portrait of the Father 
of his Country in military uniform. 

The Stamp World 


twelve commemorative stamps. 
Rembrandt Peale first painted Wa¬ 
shington in 1795, when the aging 
President granted three sittings to 
the talented 17-year-old artist. 

Following Washington’s death in 
1799, Peale set out to paint an idea¬ 
lised heroic portrait of the first 
President in the prime of life—a 
Washington he never knew. He was 
guided by portraits by Gilbert 
Stuart and John Trumbull. 

Peale painted sixteen portraits 
and whilst these found ready buy¬ 
ers, he felt that he was falling short 


A native of Pennsylvania, Peale 
studied in London and Paris, then 
spent much of his life roving all 
over America. He was born on Wa¬ 
shington's birthday in 1778. His 
father died on Washington’s birth¬ 
day in 1827! 

U.S. Postmaster-General Law¬ 
rence F. O’Brien has officially an¬ 
nounced dates and places for first 
day of issue ceremonies for com¬ 
memorative stamps that are to be 
issued during 1966: 

5c. Humane Treatmient of Ani¬ 
mals, April 9, New York. 


THE LATEST FROM THE STATES 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 


painted in 1823 and duplicated 
by the artist seventy-nine times. 

The original, bought by Congress 
in 1832 for the sizeable fee of $2,000 
hangs in the office of Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Hubert H. Humphrey. Artist 
Hyde’s working model was acquir¬ 
ed by the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. in 1942, a gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Davison of 
New York City. 

The Peale portrait will replace 
the Washington 5 cent stamp based 
on a bust by French sculptor Jean 
Antoine Houdon that has been in 
use since November 23, 1962. The 
stamp is printed in blue on the Cot¬ 
trell presses and issued in panes 
of 100. Vignette was engraved by 
Charles A. Brooks and lettering by 
William R. Burnell of the U.S. Bu¬ 
reau of Engraving and Printing. 

Rembrandt Peale (1778-1860) was 
a member of perhaps the most pro¬ 
lific family of artists this nation has 
produced. He was the son of an ar¬ 
tist, two brothers were artists, as 
were his uncle and three cousins. 

His father, Charles Willson Peale, 
painted m 1772 what is believed to 
be the first portrait of Washington. 
This was the basis for the li cent 
stamp issued in 1932 as part of the 
Washington bi-centennial series of 



of the mark. Finally in 1823 he de¬ 
cided to make one last attempt. He 
worked constantly for three months. 
The result was the celebrated "Por¬ 
thole Portrait**, so named because 
the face peers through an oval. The 
portrait was exhibited in Europe 
and in principal American cities be¬ 
fore being purchased by Congress 
in 1832. Peale painted 79 duplicate 
portraits, some in military uniform, 
some in civilian garb but with 
essentially the same features. 


5c. Indiana Statehood, April 16, 
CorydofL Indiana, the first capital. 
Tbe stamp marks the I50th anniver¬ 
sary of .statehood. 

5c. American Circus. May 2, De- 
lavan, Wisconsin, a town that many 
circus performers regard as the 
“cradle of the America:; Circus’*. 
During 1847-1894 twenty-six circus- 
ses wintered in Delavan. 

5c. Sipex, May 21, Washington, 
D.C., opening day of the Sixth In¬ 
ternational Philatelic Exhibition, 
the first to be held in the capital. 
Additionally, a 15 cent Sipex souve¬ 
nir sheet will be issued May 23. 

5c. Bill of Rights, July 1, Miami 
Beach, Florida, in conjunction with 
the National Education Association 
Convention in which some 15,000 
teachers will assemble. 

5c National Park Service, August 
25, Yellowstone National Park, 
Wyoming, on the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the Department of the 
Interior’s National Park Service. 

5c. Johnny Applesee.df September 
24, Leominster, Massachusetts. 

5c. Mary Cassatt, November 17, 
Washington, D.C. 

It looks as though there will be 
some interesting designs amongst 
these—I will tell you all about them 
when they appear. 



0IROS NATIVi TO CEYLON FORM THE THEME OF A NEW SERIES OF STAMK TO RE PRINTED IN BRITAIN FOR THE CEYLON OOVERN- 
MENT. THREE OF THEM. DESIONBD RY M U RUE LIMITED, ARE SHOWN HERB. THE COLOURFUL ORIOLE IS FEATURED ON THE 
7S CENT STAMP WHILE THE IS CMT AND S CENT ISSUES DEPICT THE PEACOCK AND THE ORACKLt. 
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Bridge 


DEALING WITH THE TO/D’ 


By TERENCE REESE 


I T is strange that players do not 
take more trouble to deal with 
the “void** problem. These were 
the East-West cards at a critical 
stage of an inter-city match in Ame¬ 
rica: 


West 
S. 0 72 
H. 08 4 2 
D. AK8653 
C. ~ 


East 

S. A K 10 8 fi 
H. AKJ76 
D. Q 
C. J to 


The players at both tables were 
top class. This was the first auc¬ 
tion: 


first-round control, 4NT first and se¬ 
cond control. W’lth better trumps 
West might have responded 4NT. 

4 Here West could have used the 
Black w<^d void-showing conven¬ 
tion. A jump to 6D would denote one 
Ace and a void; it is true that, from 
East's point of view, the void might 
be in hearts. West might have im¬ 
provised with 6C. 

5 He thinks that partner has the 
Ace of clubs and that the Ace of 
diamonds is missing. 

There was at any rate more to¬ 
getherness in the auction at the 
other table: 


1 The failure to force is part of 
the American sickness. 

2 An asking bid, inquiring for club 
controls. 

3 At this point 4D would show no 
control, 4H second-round control, is 


East might have bid Seven 
Hearts, it is true; but over 3H West 
had a perfect opportunity for a 
jump to 5C, indicating a fit in 
hearts and a void in clubs. 


SPORT ft PASTIME Ciossword No. 460 


CLUES ACEOSB 

4. A cunning set of 
questions? A sticky 
affair altogether (3-5). 
8. Just a moment's re¬ 
flection will establish its 
existence (6). 9. Strong 

S oints about uncertaih- 
les (8). 10 The wea¬ 
sel's serenade? It’s on 
record, anyway (3, 5). 
11. A sheltered path to 
be made up. See the 
drift? (6). 12. Rough up 
the nap on a Roman 
show-piece (6). 13. Vex-* 
atious little people 


amongst the high-ups 
(S). 16. A looseness in 
the machinery of corpo¬ 
ral punishment? (4-4). 
19. Just look at this for 
a seaward view of the 
horizon (3. 5). 21 

Flaccid and French—-a 
clinging creature (6). 
23. Representational of 
coy limbs (8). 24. 

Thrust components lor 
defences (8). 25. "Ob¬ 
serve how-into- 

runs, What other planets 
circle other suns". 
(Pope) (6). 28. Meal 
the disappearance of 



which was hard to bear 

( 8 ). 


CLUES DOWN 


1. Implying that there 
must be a turning point 
somewhere (7). 2. There 
was no evidence of its 
use at the burial of Sir 
John Moore (4-5). 3 

Friday certainly wasn't 

S ay-day for him (6). 4. 

retting on with the 
argument rather than 
hastening publication 
(7, 3, 5). 5. He raises 
his voice suddenly to 
make the wrong doer 
yell (8). 6. Faulty 

application for trans¬ 
port to the orient (5). 
7. Prepare to go on the 
journey in a decent 
raincoat (7). 14. Sort 

of light dwelling place 
in the East End (9). 15. 
Made an exchange of 
practical skill in a mix¬ 
ed breed (8). 17. Have 
a go at it. anyhow — 
the play's exciting (7). 
18. Palindromic pick- 
me-up (7). 20. **Thou 
wilt not with Predestin¬ 
ation round - me" 

(Omar Khay.vam) (6). 
23. His playing is some¬ 
times lamentable (5). 


Solution Next Week 
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•DAY the basic photographic 
skills have become bk mechaniS’ 
ed that they scarcely require any 
knowledge on the part of the user 
The major problem of exposure is 
largely solved through the use of 
either an automatic camera or a se¬ 
parate exposure meter. Even guess¬ 
ing distance is no longer necessary 
—a coupled range finder or reflex 
does the job very well. 

Although it has become easy to 
take a technically competent photo¬ 
graph, taking one that is artistically 
satisfying is as difiTicult as it ever 
wa.s. In some re.spects it has be¬ 
come even more diflicult. Years 
ago any photograph that was sharp 
and well exposed was considered to 
be good. To-day there are so many 
technically competent photographs 
around that in order to stand out a 
picture must offer a great deal 
more. 

In order to do this it is often ne¬ 
cessary to disregard the textbook 
rules and follow our own path of ex¬ 
perimentation m order to achieve 
the result we want. Needless to say, 
It IS a gr>od idea to know the text¬ 
book rules before wc; begin to dis- 

Camera Cameos 


With younger subjects there is 
not the same worry about disguis¬ 
ing age and quite often we may 
simply take a straightforward 
study, depending upon pose and ex¬ 
pression to provide an effective pic¬ 
ture. But we can also emphasise 
the mood of the picture by techni¬ 
cal tricks. For example, many ad¬ 
vertising pictures in Britain and 
America—particularly for women's 
cosmetics—achieve a dreamy mood 
through tne use of soft focus. Usual¬ 
ly this is done by a special soft 
focus lens, but we can achieve the 
same effect by coating a piece of 
clear glass with a light oil or petro¬ 
leum jelly, leaving the centre clear. 
Placing this in front of the camera 
lens causes the centre of the picture 
to be reasonably sharp, while the 
edges gently blur away. Although 
the theoretically ideal way of doing 
this is to actually coat the camera 
lens, the practical difficulty of 
cleaning off the oil afterwards 
makes this impractical. 

Further control of the extent of 
blurring is achieved by the lens 
aperture used, the more the lens is 
stopped down the less will be the 
effect of blurring. 


1 have writtefh on the technique of 
panning the camera with the sub¬ 
ject, in order to achieve a feeling 
of motion in the picture, a number 
of times recently. And deliberately 
so, for this is an extremely effec¬ 
tive method of getting a feeling of 
movement into a photograph. It is 
not, of course, the only one for 
movement can be implied by the 
pose of the subject. But the panning 
technique does also have the secon¬ 
dary advantage of concentrating 
attention on the subject—the back¬ 
ground being nicely blurred out. 

When making prints, the usual 
rule is to obtain a complete range 
of tones from nearly pure white to 
jet black. But sometimes we can 
obtain a far more dramatic effect 
by completely ignoring the middle 
tones and concentrating on the ex¬ 
tremes. In my opinion the high 
contrast print of the girl reproduced 
is more effective than if it were a 
full range print. 

Only When Needed 

High contrast prints can be made 
by producing intermediate nega¬ 
tives and positives on high contrast 
fllm—such as Ilford Formolith or 
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regard them, on the theory that one 
should learn to walk before trying 
to run. 


Thinking Backward 

Nevertheless, creative photogra¬ 
phy often involves backward think¬ 
ing, that is, you first think of the 
final effect you want and then cal¬ 
culate how to achieve it. This effect 
mav be based on a number of fac¬ 
tors, ranging from an emotional 
feeling about a subject or situation 
to a deliberate desire to create a 
photograph that is so different that 
It stands o»it from the others. 

Even in such a normally straight¬ 
forward type of photograph as a 
portrait we can interpret the sub¬ 
ject in many different ways. For 
example, if our subject is an elder¬ 
ly person we have a choice of either 
trying to achieve the normal com¬ 
mercial effect, where age lines are 
minimised—either through the use 
of soft lighting or even by retouch¬ 
ing on the negative. Or we can ac¬ 
cept that age Jmes are nothing to be 
ashamed of, that in fact they are 
respon.sibIe for mnch of the charac¬ 
ter in a face, and unashamedly re¬ 
produce them as they are. 


BY MAKING THE ORIOINAl mNT 
QUITE PARK AND BUACHINO OUT THI 
HIOHLIOHK IN POTASSIUM PiRRICYA- 
NIDI IT II POSSIBLE TO OBTAIN SUCH 
A HIGH CONSTRASTY RPPICT. 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 




Miificii ir iw. 

Kodalith—but often this is not ne 
cessary. The print reproduced here 
was made from a normal negative 
directly on to an extremely hard 
grade of paper. This was still not 
contrasty enough to completely eli¬ 
minate the middle tones, so a se¬ 
cond print was made much darker 
than the first. Then the middletones 
were bleached^away using potas¬ 
sium ferricyarude This can be pur 
chased in small quantities from 
chemists or photographic shops 
and is dissolved in water until an 
orange coloured solution, looking 
something like weak tea. is obtain¬ 


FANNING HAS PROVIDED ADEQUATE 
SHARPNESS IN THE BODY OF THE RUN- 
NING CHILD. BUT THE SLOW SHUTTER 
SPEED (I RSTH SEC.) HAS CAUSED THE 
ARMS AND LEGS TO BLUR (1 2STH SEC. 
AT FU. FP3. OLYMPUS PEN CAMERA) 


ed. A small amount of hypo, either 
as crystals or in solution is added 
The print is bleached in this to the 
desired level, then thoroughly rins¬ 
ed in water. It should then be fixed 
again in an acid fixer and then tho¬ 
roughly washed and dried in the 
normal way. 

Although such a trick is rarely 
mentioned in textbooks, it works. 
But like all such examples of un¬ 
orthodox techniques, it should be 
used with care and only when the 
photograph demands it. 
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Calcutta Cinema Notes 


FILM CRITICISM 
AND THE PUBLIC! 


By SAROJ K. 


R years the film Press in Ben¬ 
da! h.ts concernof! itself with 
* problems of the cinema in India in 
general and lienpal in particular. 
While some of the dailies, weeklies, 
qiiarterlie.s and monthlies have de¬ 
voted much space to the genius of 
Bengal, to the prestige of Bengal 
and to ae.sthetic and patriotic 

.special It It .s, others have criticised 
any attempt of a film maker to be 
singular or different. This is per¬ 
haps the same story everywhere in 
the world —<ine who is different 
must he cntieised till the “differ¬ 
ence’ 'is common enough to be 
und«.i.stood bv the common man 
Finch new release, each current 
production, every new announce¬ 
ment made by any film director, 
any national or international agree¬ 
ment in prodLicli^'n or exhibition has 
been the subject of lengthy discus- 
.sion. often premature and unjusti- 
fird, sometimes timely and quite 
justified. The position is so anoma¬ 
lous that a film fan who goes 
through each and every rtne of 
critici.‘^m in his favourite paper told 
me that he sometime:, wants to be 
freed from that w'ell-known hypno¬ 
sis which the Press exercises and 
that he wants to use his own judg¬ 
ment and get down to what, in the 
last analysis, is the fundamental 
question: “Are the films, at pre¬ 
sent showing good or bad? Are 
they worth telling about or not?” 

But, while this is his attitude 
snrnc'finies, he is almo.st always 
struck by news about the prepara¬ 
tions for a film, the difficulties the 
director had to overcome in shoot¬ 
ing the film on location, ard so on 
and so forth. For instance, the an¬ 
nouncement that Satyajit Ray was 
making Nayak’ with Uttam Ku¬ 
mar in the leading role was hailed 
by piclurcgoers from every walk of 
life. Immediately they analysed the 
whole project as a fine combina¬ 
tion of art and business As a matter 
of fact, I heard tiiis comment on 
the announcement from one of the 
readers. "Why, this is the first step 
towards a now understanding bet¬ 
ween the artistic cinema and com¬ 
mercial BLdnema”, he exclaimed. 
And he based his judgment on the 
fact that a film hern should play the 
role of a film hero because in such 
a case the illusion is maintained 
fully. ‘Nayak’ is the story of a film 
hero who goes to Delhi to receive a 
State Award and during his journey 
he hears things about a film-hero 
from co-passengers which make him 
think about his life hi the studio and 
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outside. Who is more fitted than Ut¬ 
tam Kumar to play this role? And 
being the most popular star of the 
commercial cinema Uttam Kumar 
will draw his fans to the halls where 
the picture will be shown and Sat¬ 
yajit Ray will draw the art lov¬ 
ers. Thi.s is the most correct as- 
se.ssment of the project. 

The present-day Bengali fans who 
certainly sample the cinema gene¬ 
rously and have a growing compe¬ 
tence in judging pictures can really 
define particularly well what, in the 
final analysis, they do or do not like 
Because, through the Press, they are 
given in advance many facts to 
shape their choice and criticism. It 
IS not that they are always right be¬ 
cause many worthless films get their 
support and become box-oflice hits* 
But the public seldom fail to appre- 


Bombay Cinema Letter 

* 


R sheer boredom, Movtestan’s 
‘Proct Na Jane Reef should take 
the cake. That is due to the lacklustre 
manner m which the story, a trite 
one at that, has been told on the 
screen. Produced by H. K. Ravi and 
directed by S. Banerjee, the picture 
tells of a rich young man who wishes 
to earn the love and affection of a girl 
whom he likes. But he fail.s, since his 
wealth stands as a stumbling block! 
He, therefore, dons the make-up of a 
motor mechanic, changes his name and 
begins to woo the same girl. He suc¬ 
ceeds now! Thereupon, he happily at¬ 
tends a friend’s wedding w’here he 
finds the bridegroom’s party turning 
hostile owing to an "alleged" scandal 
pertaining to the girl. Promptly he 
marries the girl to the chagrin of his 
father and his beloved. After another 
interrupted wedding and a protracted 
fist-fight scene, the story reaches its 
customary happy ending. Shammi 
Kapoor and B. Saroja Devi are in the 
leads. 

STUDIO NEWS 

ENITH PRODUCTIONS* ambitious 
venture *Noor Jahan’ is progress¬ 
ing apace, under the steward.ship of' 
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ciate a good film. The growing po¬ 
pularity of the various film socie¬ 
ties is an unmistakable sign of this. 

If the public are allowed to ex¬ 
press their views free and unpre¬ 
judiced, it will be seen that most 
of it will be as critical as those of 
any paid critic. What I mean is 
public judgment will be almost like 
professional criticism. This I have 
seen in the case of ’Kanchanjan- 
gha*. While many of the critics 
misunderstood the film and criticis¬ 
ed it adversely, many fans found It 
a wonderful motion picture on the 
psychological tension of the human 
mind. 

The public are anxiously waiting 
to .see 'Grihadaha*, not because it 
will be a big film having regard to 
the cast which includes Uttam, 
Suchitra Sen and Pradeep Kumar, 
but because they know what is the 
.*^fory is about and how director 
Subodh Mitra will deal with the 
theme. Sarat Chandra can be? com¬ 
pared with Balzac whose depiction 
was based on narrative realism, 
which niakcs a man think of the 
why of the thing. To make a film 
on narrative realism, the director 
must also know how t<> go beyond 
the surface. This is not an ordinary 
story and its picturisalr n will also 
not be ordinary. The puolic know 
it and that is w'hy they are curi¬ 
ous. 


actor-producer Sheikh Mukhtat 
Meena Kumari portrays the title role 
with Pradeep Kumar cast opposite 
her. Others in support are Nigar Sul¬ 
tana, Lalita Pawar and Johnny Wal¬ 
ker. Director M. Sadiq would be on 
a 15-day outdoor stint for the film in 
Rajasthan by the time these lines ap¬ 
pear in print. 

• • • 

nAJ KHOSLA is now busy with his 
-i-V Eastman colour suspense drama 
‘Anita*, at R. K. Studios, Chembur. 
Sadhana and ivranoj Kumar play the 
leads with I. S. Johar prominent in 
support. Recently. Raj Khosla picluris- 
cd a dance number performed by the 
leading lady. Laxmlkant-Pyarelal’s 
music is said to be the feature of the 
film. 

• # • 

I . S. JOHAR is confident that his film 
'Johar in Kashmir’ will be releas¬ 
ed, despite the Tashkent Declaration. 
Recently, he shot a few scenes show¬ 
ing four Pakistani raiders infiltrating 
into Kashmir. 
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South Indian Stage and Screen By T, M. RAMACHANDRAN 


Sivaji Ganesan Speaks Out! 


S IVAJI GANESAN. who hiis hi^en 
honoured by the President of 
India with the title of Padma Shri 
and who has been the recipient of 
numerous cortKiatulatory messages 
and felicitations at various functions 
held recently, told' this scribe in an 
informal chat the other day, “The 
whole thing looks like a dream to me. 
One thing about which I am fortu¬ 
nately conscious is that my two feel 
are still, perhap.s rather firmly, on 
the ground 'fhat gives me a sense of 
relief I've myself asked the question, 
‘Why has this title tieen conferred on 
Is it <iue to my acting on the 
stage anil screen or is it due to the 
spirit of humanism that I nurture, or 
is it for both?’ 1 have yet to find an 
answer. Whatever that may be, I am 
certain about one thing. I must work 
hard, harder than ever before. I must 
be humble and I mu.st conduct mv- 
self and serve the country in such a 
way that I fully deserve the recogni¬ 
tion that has come my way.” 

Sivaji Ganesan, considered by many 
as a bye-word for histrionics, ob¬ 
served "in answer to a query. "I have 
still a long, long way to go in the field 
of .screen acting. The experience that 
Pve gained during the last twenty- 
five years, first on the stage and then 
on the screen, is nothing, compared 
to what I have yet to learn in this 
field. I am a kind of an idealist luU 
at the same time I do not want to ne 
blind to realities. I am therefore in 
search of a beautiful compromise 
between idealism and realism In so 
doing. I do overstep the normal 
bounds of restraint. It is part of me 
and Pm quite conscious of it. I am 
always in search of characters which 
will enable me to portray them with 
dignity and re.straint My role ip 
‘Motor Sundaram Pillai’ is one such 
I am keen on playing down-tocailh 
roles. Where arc they in South Indian 
films?” 

Dwelling at great length on the 
vicious circle that dominated the film 
industry, Sivaji Ganesan said, I am 
personally anxiou.s that film produc¬ 
tion should be done on right and 
aesthetic lines The film is such a be¬ 
autiful medium that any amount of 
true and devoted .service to it would 
not be sufficient. All along. 1 have at¬ 
tempted to act in such roles that en¬ 
hance human dignity. Here and there. 
I agree I have endeavoured to ap¬ 
pease the demon of Viox-office But 1 
long to work in films depicting true- 
to-life themes, so the. I may |*ortray 
such characters whe, could instil good 
thoughts among humans What the 
use of my wi.sh? After all, 1 aio iust 
an actor, a pawn in the bands of a 
director. What can !. a single man 
do to make the industry gel ovii ol its 
rut and blaze a new trail? At th'^ same 
time, Pve not lost hope. Tm :ock<ng 
for the day when good subjects wdl 
be produced by really talented a*id 
directors and that I woulct h«i e 
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the opportunity to contribute to thoir 
success not only in Ipdia but also 
abroad.” 

Asked why he could not himself 
conduct such oxperiment.s, being n 
producer, Sivaji Ganesan remarked, 
”1 know you will ask me that ques- 
imn It IS. of course, impossible to 
U'.rtko any experiment in films produ- 
ceil by others There are several peo¬ 
ple who depend upon me and I must 
dance to their tune to some extent. 
But in the pictures made by m.^ con¬ 
cern. there is. of course, every scope 
for me to shape and mould the char¬ 
acters in The best possible manner, so 
that they may become acceptable 
both to fho intelligentsia and the'mas¬ 
ses. The moment the opportunity and 
the resources permit I would be the 
first to make all the experiments and 
produce an unconventional film, & film 
which would be true to the soil of In¬ 
dia and. ai the same time, have uni¬ 
versal appeal.” 

TIT-BITS 

J AZZ fans in Madras had their share 
of delight plus some disappoint¬ 
ment when the Indiana University 
jazz ensemble, one of the top U.S 
collegiate musical groups, gave a per¬ 
formance under the able guidance of 
Jerry Coker, the director of the trou¬ 
pe at the Music Academy. The delight 
was that the music provided wa.s of a 
high order, of the concert variety, but 


the disappointment lay in that the en¬ 
semble did not play the familiar po¬ 
pular tunes, often heard in dance 
halls. The University Jazz Sextet, 
with two numbers, however, electri¬ 
fied the atmosphere with some cool 
jazz mixed with a swinging rhythm. 
The drummer, Stan Gage, got a big 
hand when he gave his solo perfor¬ 
mance 

a • • 

•£TIE Madras Musical Association 
scored a big succe.ss when they 
prc.sented Gilbert and Sullivan’s well- 
known comic opera ‘Ruddigore’ or 
‘The Witch’s Cur.se’ for three evenings 
at Raja Annamalai Hall recently. They 
showed a remarkable sense of tim¬ 
ing, stagecraft and .showmanship. The 
story was about bad baronets (tradi¬ 
tional Victorian stage villains) who 
had to commit it least one crime a 
day to keep themselves going! Richard 
Mainpricc as Ruthven, whr also as¬ 
sumed the disguise of a yt^ung far¬ 
mer, Robin Oakapple, stood out with 
his fine performance. Thambi Kadam- 
bavanam as the wicked Sir Daspard 
was quite impressive. Good support 
came from George Subramanyam, 
Rita Saldanha. Margery Green and 
the chorus girls. Handel Manuel’s 
music was a feature of the opera. 

• • • 

H eaps of praises were showered by 
Mr. M. G Ramachandran and se¬ 
veral speakers on Mr. S. D. Sundaram, 
the writer, and Srimathis D, Savithn 
and R. T. K. Dhanam, on the produc¬ 
tion of their new dance drama 'Veera 
Bharatham’, which was staged the 
other evening at the Rasika Ranjani 
Sabha. Enacted by a group of young 
girls and boys, the ballet was about 
the national leaders of India and serv¬ 
ed as a reminder to the present gene¬ 
ration of the gluiitiLis vieeds perform¬ 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharal 
Nehru and Lai Bahadur Shastri. It 
also instilled among the audience the 
spirit of service and dedication for 
the well-being of the country. 
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Q: Will 1 continue in my present 
service? Is there any chance of my 
Doing abroad? Will I take to the fihu 
industr^y and become a producer, direc¬ 
tor or a song writer? Will I sl.ine well 
in life? My social and financial sta^ 
tus? What are the special features of 
my horoscope? Will I get promotion in 
^ the near fuUire? —R.S.. Tarwar. 

A: I think you have to continue in 
the present post. No going abroad nor 
loining films indicated. It appears you 
may shine well in yfe. The social and 
financial status may be satisfactory 
from 1967. Promotion is only in 1967. 
T think. 

Q; When do you expect me to get 
married? Will the present proposal 
come through? When will I be promo¬ 
ted? Can I get a transfer or a new 
job? — K.S.M., SUiguri, 

A: You may marry during thi.s 1966 
season. The present offer may ma¬ 
ture. You rnay get your promotion 
after April 1966. You may get a trans¬ 
fer after the above period. 

Q; When can I expect promotion in 
my present post? When will I become 
a father? How many children? When 
can I he sound financially? Any other 
information interesting, that can give 
me happiness in my life? — M.V.N,. 
Madras. 

A: You may get your promotion 
during the latter part of 1966 or ear¬ 
ly in 1967. You may get a child dur¬ 
ing 1967. As there are some 
points in the house of progeny it is 
difficult to assess how may children 
you will have. 1967 appears to give 
you satisfaction in finance. Generally 
the chart appear.s to be good. 

Q; I am a graduate? Can ! rontinue 
my education further? Jn which field 
i.e., engineering, medical or science’ 
For how maryy years study is indicat¬ 
ed? Is there any foreign trip? — S.K.S., 
Palakol, 

A: You can study further for ano¬ 
ther 3 to 4 years. Science or accoun¬ 
tancy appears suitable. You may go 
abroad after about 15 to 16 years, 
warranted by the then circumstances. 

Q: Will I he successful in my M.A. 
examination? Is there ivunediate 
chance of my being better placed as 
far as my occupation is concerned*^ 
How will be my general health? Will 
my.future life be trouble-free and 
peaceful? Will I be sound financially 
throughout ?ny life? — N.L., Bombay. 

A; I think you may pass jrour M.A.. 
You may be better placed in your 
occupation only in 1967. Your health 
appears to be good, but your mind 
appears to be sickly. That is self im¬ 
posed, it can bo said. After this April, 
all your troubles and worries may 
come under control, step by step. You 
may be well off financially throughout. 

Q: How is my longevity and how 
will be my health? When will I get 
ipromoHon and how are the future 
prospects of my career? To what 
heights can I expect to rise and my 
monetary condition? Will I get fame 
tn the tuorld and if so in it?hat field? 
—N.K.G.. Gorakhpur. 

A: Your chart can be classified as 
one haviiMl full longevity. Health may 
bo attention sometimes. You 
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may gel your promotion in the latter 
part of 1966 or early in 1967. Your 
future seems to be good. You may 
reach the gazetted rank. Financial 
status may be satisfactory. You may 
be popular. 

Q: Will the^e be immediate upgrad¬ 
ing for me in my office? Will I be trou¬ 
ble-free and sound financially? When 
laill my inarriage take place and how 
would be the bride? How will be my 
general health? — R.V.S.M., Bombay. 

A: You may have a lift during the 
later part of this year. Financially you 
may be sound and substantial in due 
course. You will marry in 1968. Halth 
appears good. 

Q: My father is seeking a job in 
Government again. What are the pros¬ 
pects? My brother N. is in matric. Will 
he pass? What about his future pros¬ 
pects? When will my sister J. marry? 
Will she marry among relations or out-’ 
side? What will be the prospects of 
study of my sister D. When will she 
get her degree? Will I get promotion in 
my career? Will it be through compe¬ 
titive examinations? My marriage’ 
T.B.R., Dodballapur. 

A: I think after scrutinising your 
father’s chart, that his securing a gov¬ 
ernment job once again apears to be 
remote. N’: education appears to be 
good and he may pass his matric. His 
future also seems to be bright. Your 
sister J may marry in 1968 or ’69. 
The alliance may happen from rela¬ 
tives. Your sister D may get a degree, 
you may have your promotion during 
the early part of 1967 through a writ¬ 
ten test. Your marriage may take place 
this season, failing which, next year. 

Q: How many more years will I 
live and what will be my future health 
and financial position? — C.S , Madras. 

A: Your health at present may not 
give you satisfaction. Medical help 
.should be availed of now and then. 
Your financial position appears to be 
normal. You may live upto 70 years 
and of course, it is only a rought esti¬ 
mate. 

Q: I am studying for a technical 
course. May I pass continuously in 
the coming examinations? Will I gel 
a First class in all the examinations? 
Is there any chance of going abroad 
for higher studies? If so, when? What 
about my financial position? When 
itrfll I ffet married? My married l^e? 
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7s there any speciality in my mar-’ 
riage? —K., Amrauatby. 

A: You may pass your technical exa¬ 
minations with distinction and class. 
This may happen in 1966-'67-’68. If 
circumstances are favourable you may 
equip yourself with foreign qualifica¬ 
tions also. This may happen after 
4 or 5 years. You may marry in 1970- 
'71. Your married life may be good. 
You may get a good and lucky bride. 

Q: What does the chart show about 
my studies? Any indications of my go¬ 
ing abroad for studies or technical 
training? In which particular field can 
I derive full satisfaction? A com¬ 
prehensive picture of my health? How 
is the chart in general? — P.N.W.M., 
Bombay. 

A: You may have a good education. 
Foreign education is not indicated. 
Vou may acquire good technical skill. 
Health appears to be normal. The chart 
is very good and it may promote youi 
prosperity steadily. 

Q: How is my chart? Future finan¬ 
cial aspect.*! and Ayus. Will I continue 
in the present job or quit it? Have I 
got any chance of settling dou^n nea^ 
my native place? Any chance of fur¬ 
ther studies or foreign travel? When 
will my elder sister marry ' Will she 
have a decent alliance? My matrimo¬ 
nial prospects? — D.S.H.R., Ahmeda- 
bad. 

A: Your chart appears to be good. 
The financial aspect of the horoscope 
appears to be molested and a specula¬ 
tive trend appears. The longevity is 
good. There is doubt about your con¬ 
tinuing in your present job. During the 
later part of 1966 you may get a bet¬ 
ter job. Settling down near your na¬ 
tive place may not happen at present 
Further studies also may be in con¬ 
templation and it may take shape in 

1966. You may also go abroad for some 
betterment during 1975 or later. Your 
sister may marry a decent groom this 
year. Your marriage may take place in 

1967. 


In this Column. **Virgonn'' will 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc., 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
dr PASTIME). This facilitv is avai¬ 
lable only to direct subscribers 
and other readers of SPORT & 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers of 
SPORT & PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com^ 
rnunicafions will not receive atten¬ 
tion. 

Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either in Tamil or English or 
in Devan agar i script. Mere date of 
birth is not .mffictent. 

Every effort is being made to 
publish the answers to readers* 
queries in the earliest; possible 
issue. But it is not possible to 
have them published the very 
next week after the queries are 
received* 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to *'Virgoan*\ c/o The 
Editor, SPORT A PASTIME, 
Mount Road, Madras-Z. 


Printed and Published by Kastuhi Gopalaic at the National Press* Kasturi Buildings Mount Road, Madras-2, for 
the Proprietors. Messrs. Kasturi & Sons Ltd., Managing Editor : G. Narasimban. Editor : G. Kasturi. 
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By T GOVINDARAJAN 


MR T V THOMAS, FORMRR MINI¬ 
STER, KICKS OFF TO MARK THE 
START OF THE 22ND NATIONAI 
CHAMFIONSHIR ON JANUARY 29 






"CONGRAZS^’ SAYS IT. COl. G. V. 
RAJA, PRESIDENT OF THE K. K A., 
AS HE HANDS OVER THE SAN. 
TOSH TROPHY TO ZUIFIQAR. * 


A NDHRA'S triumph at Quiion, 
where it lifted the coveted San* 
tosh Trophy beating Bengal in the 
final of the 22nd National football 
championship on February 22, 
brought back memories of the Tri¬ 
vandrum National held a decade 
ago when the team then known as 
Hyderabad won the title for the first 
time. It retained the trophy at Hy¬ 
derabad, the following year and 
now after a lapse of nine years, it 
has claimed the title for the third 
time. So the team would carry 
happy memories of Kerala where 
it regained the crown. It was in the 
fitness of things that Aziz, the for¬ 
mer Olympic full-back who led the 
team to its maiden triumph at Tri¬ 
vandrum, accompanied the team to 
Quiion as its coach and shared its 
cup of joy. 


Success went to the most consis¬ 
tent team in the competition. Good 
team-work and a fine tactical ap- 


Continued on next page 
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proach carried it to its triumph 
There was the seasoned Zulhqar at 
Its helm and it was a doubly proud 
and happy moment for him when 
he rose to receive the prize from 
Lt-Col. G. V. Raja, President of 
the Kerala F^ootball Association, for 
It was he who had scored the vital 
goal in the final match against Ben¬ 
gal Though this former Olympic 
player has left his best playing days 
behind, the energy and enthusiasm 
that he show'od went a long way in 
infusing line tcatn-spint in his men 

Stamp or Class 

Andhra showed a fine blend of 
vouth and experience. In Yousuf 
Khan and Saleh, it had wing-halves 
of rich experience and proven me¬ 
rit. In Zulfiqar, Mohammed Yusuf 
and Satyanarayana, the team had 
seasoned campaigners who gave 
shape and substance to its attack. 
Habib, was a now-find. He showed 
not only youthful exuberance, but 
also pace and craft in the middle. 

Another youngster, w'ho is taking 
rapid strides is Nayeem whose dis- 
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play at the Andhra left-back bore 
the stamp of class. His cool-headed¬ 
ness, effective tackling and con¬ 
structive approach bespoke the qua¬ 
lity of his play. He was elegant on 
the ball and was easily the best in 
his position at Quilon. The bearded 
Yousuf Khan worked ceaselessly in 
the mid-field, at one time defending 
and next prompting his forwards 
wdth astute passes. Strong and wiry, 
Saleh was hard to get past. He was 
rarely worsted in a tackle. There 
was an air of coolness and confid¬ 
ence about him which disconcerted 
the opposing forwards. Saleem 
guarded the goal with confidence 
and efficiency, though at times he 
tended to be too flashy, which invit¬ 
ed trouble. 

In A Quandary 

Andhra ran into unexpected 
trouble in the beginning. For no 
fault of its own, it had to play twice 
against Kerala before gaining entry 
into the penultimate round. When 
the teams met first, there was a 
furore at the end of the match. 
With Andhra leading 1-0, Kerala 
made a last-minute effort to save 
the day. Rashid, the Kerala right 
winger, dashed down the line and 
sent a fine centre. Even as goal¬ 
keeper Saleem sprang up in the air 
to catch the ball, the Kerala centre- 
forward Cherian jumped to head it 
and they collided and fell down. Re¬ 
feree Shome blew the short whistle, 
obviously for the goal-keeper being 
charged within the goal-area when 
not in possession of the ball. In the 


CTHIftAJ, THE MYSORE SKIPPER, RE¬ 
CEIVES THE KALIDASA KALA KENDRAM 
CUP—WHICH WAS AWARDED JN PLACI 
OP THE SAMPANGI TROPHY—FOR THE 
THIRD KACR IN THE COMPETITION. 

meanwhile, Sivadas of Kerala put 
the ball into the net. Seeing that the 
goal was not declared a section of 
the crowd got into the field and 
clamoured for a replay. But the 
ground was cleared, the free-kick 
taken and the match was soon clos¬ 
ed by the referee. 

Tension was in the air and there 
was a clamour for a replay. Hun¬ 
dreds jammed the approaches to 
the stadium, blocking the way. 
There was even a big procession 
later in the evening demanding a 
replay. The organisers were in a 
quandary whether to concede the 
demand for a replay or to announce 
that Andhra had won. Eventually 
discretion proved the better part of 
valour and the Kerala team lodged 
a protest and asked'for a replay on 
the ground that “the match was 
closed before time.’* After much* 
discussion which took the Tourna¬ 
ment Committee meeting late into , 
the night, it was finally decided to 
award a replay on a statement by 
Referee Shome that he had ^ closed 
the match two and a half minutes 
before time. Though there was no 
indication earlier at the stadium 
that doubts wjere entertained about 
the duration of the match, the Com- ^ 
mittee’s decision brought a ouiek/. 
solution to a ticklish problem. Aanr ^ 
was gloom and annoyonoe in 








Andhra camp, bui il soon reconciled 
itself to ,lhe situation 
All this trouble had not been in 
vain, for the replay, staged four 
days later, brought out pulsating 
I'oolball with the teams fighting out 
the issue keenly. Kerala played as 
nevei betore, moving with dash apd 
purpose so much so, that seasoned 
Andhra had to watch every step to 
keep its head above water When 
Moideen Kutly. t!ie Kerala inside- 
left, reduced the margin to one goal 
five rniritues from time there was a 
shiver uf excitement. The hopes of 
the crowd were roused when the 
same player cft’ecled a fine break¬ 
through soon after this and was 
bound goal ward. The equalise: 
looked imminent. But a.s if from 
nowhere the Andhra right-back 
Azam rushed to the scene, engaged 
the Kerala player in a tackle well 
inside the box and managed to send 
the ball away. With that vanished 
Kerala’.s last chance uf saving the 
day but the crowd rose to a man to 
cheer the home team who had 
fought so gallantly and its con¬ 


queror Who hTid to use every skill 
and all the experience at its com¬ 
mand to gain the verdict. 

There was an early stir for within 
a week of the start, Railways, the 
defending champion, was thrown 
out by the Services in the quarter¬ 
final. The holder had no answer to 
the spirited thrusts made by the 
Services and the Railway defenders 
struggled to hold their fort. The 
Services’ centre-forward Bhupen- 
der Singh was irrepressible and 
could scarcely be contained. He 
finished with a well-merited hat- 
trick, scoring all the three goals of 
#he match. Hut Services, who on 
the strength of this effortless vic¬ 
tory became favourite for the title, 
failed to reproduce this form in the 
.semi-final against Andhra who won 
the first leg tie by three goals to nil 
and held the advantage in the re¬ 
turn match with a goal-lcis draw. 
It was a tactic?al triumph for An¬ 
dhra who slowed down the game 
to discomfit the Services, 

Mysore made a fine name for it¬ 
self in the competition. It recaptur¬ 


THI TtUE WINNING ANDHRA TEAM 
SEATED AT CENTRE IS MR. SARFARAZ 
SHERIFF. THE MANAGER TO HIS RIGHT 
IS AZIZ, THE COACH TO THE LEFT OF 
MR. SHERIFF IS ZULFIQAR 

ed a good deal of the sparkle of its 
heyday of the 50's, Energy, enthu¬ 
siasm, skill and most »*/ all excel¬ 
lent team-spint made il a very 
strong challenger for the title. Led 
by the ever-green Elhiraj who pre¬ 
ferred to throw in his lot with his 
home State by not seeking selection 
in the Services team, Mysore pro- 
fre.«sively warmed up and at the 
end was realh playing like a cham¬ 
pion. It scored a fluent victory over 
Bengal in the fiist leg of the semi¬ 
final by two goals to one. But in the 
return match, Bengal came into its 

Continued on next pog» 

BENGAL. THE RUNNER-UP. ON EITHER 
SIDE OF JARNAIl SINGH (SEATED IN 
THE MIDDLE) ARE MR. 5AILEN MANNA 
THE MANAGER (TO HIS RIGHT) AND 
RAMANI SARKAR THE COACH (TO HIS 
LEFT) 
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Oonttnued from prevfous poge 

own and caineci a 2-0 victory and a 
berth in the finol. 

Mysore had some consolation 
winning the Sarnpangi Trophy, 
which honours one of the former 
stalwarts from the Slate, beating 
Services by thiec goals to two in 
the losing scmi-finalist.s’ match It 
was a rousing m, * h which looked 
like a title-fight and packed 

with thrills and went into extia 
time. As the Sampiuigi Trophy had 
not been brought to Qinlon, the Ka¬ 
lidasa Kala Kendiam picscnted a 
trophy outright to Mysore. 

Bengal had mixed lorlunes. It 
ftarted its campaign ivilh an iin 
impressive victerv over Madhya 
Pradesh Madhvet Piarlesh put 
in such *1 .spinM'fl pejformance 
that il looked loiah and go for 
Bengal 11 looked UkeJy that 
honoui.'i wfnild lie .shared bul in the 
last five minutes thcr<' was a sud^ 
den swing in fortunes in fav«‘ui of 
Bengal, whf) struck twice, It was 
obviously pejturhed by this. The 
team rushed Jarn.iil Singh to Qui- 
lon to reinforce the defence and 
provide able leadership, Its quar¬ 
ter-final opponent, Madras, had won 
at home m 19G4 but Bengal turned 


the tables on U last year at Ganhati 
“both the matches were decided 
by a solitary goal. So this third 
meeting between the teams evoked 
morf- than passing interest. But it 
turned out to be a tame affair with 
Madras going down meekly 0-5. The 
youthful Bengal inside-left P. Dey 
cornered the honours of the match 
by a delectable display which fetch¬ 
ed him four goals, including a hat- 
trick. But eventually Bengal which 
has won the trophy eleven times, 
had again to be content with the se¬ 
cond place as in Gauhati last year 
and in its last outing in Kerala, i.e,, 
the 17th National at Calicut in 1960, 
when it was runner-up to the Ser¬ 
vices. 

So another National has come 
and gone. It would be remembered 
for the .splendid crowds that turned 
up, for some exciting finishes; fo^* 
its bringing to the fore some talent¬ 
ed youngster.s and not the least for 
Kerala earning a replay against 
Andhra under circumstances not 
above reproach The fir.st final on 
Fobruniy 21 saw' a gatc-C(jIlection 
of over Rs 50.000, excluding the 
tickets sold in advance, which pro¬ 
bably IS a record for a single day 
collections in the scries. The toial 
gate-cc»llections exceeded three 
lakhs of rupees, which only gives 
further prool of the wide popularity 


and patronage the game enjoys in 
Kerala. 

Excellent team-work and organis¬ 
ing ability ensured the success of 
the venture for which due credit 
should be given to the genial Lt.- 
Col. G. V. Raja, Messrs. K. Than- 
kappan, Secretary of the Kerala 
Football Association, C. M. Pou- 
lose. Chairman of the Organising 
Committee, John Alexander, the 
general convener and the band of 
men, who shared the responsibility 
with them. 

The newly laid-out Lai Bahadur 
Stadium, looking trim and festive, 
c<'Uld not have had a more auspici¬ 
ous start. It extends to nearly 10 
acres aqd has been built at a cost 
of two lakhs of rupees and has al¬ 
ready become a bcc-hive of sports 
activity. Much care had been de¬ 
voted to the pieparation of the 
giound to ensure good ur'der-ft>ot 
condition.s for this great event and 
it stood the lest very well indeed. 

Th‘’ Silver Jubilee of the Kerala 
FontbaM A.ssociatinn happil.v coin¬ 
cided with the 2.')th year of the in¬ 
ception of this prime event. These 
two import*.nt landmarks in Indian 
soccer were fittingl.' celebrated at 
Quilon and thereby tb. Kerala Foot- 
ball Association added anothei 
bright feather to its cap. 


c 









THI lAU IS IN THE NST. THE ASSAM OOAMilPIK AND TWO OF HIS COUEAGUES HAD FAIIED IN THEIR FRANTie MMRT 
TO INTERCCFT IT. THANGAPEAN (IN WHITE), OF MADRAS WHO SCORED THE OOAl FROM A DIFNCUIT ANOU WEARS 
A tOOK OF SATISFACTION. MADRAS VION 4-1 IN THE RS-PIAV OF THE SKOND ROUND. 
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WRISTY ANP PERtUAStVe FRANKIE WORREU CUTS atOANTlY. 


From Learie Constantine’s 

THE YOUNG CRICKETER’S 
COMPANION 

Batting 

For 

Attack 


A ll cricket clinches talk a yreat deal 
about the letl elbow I do not 
mean only left-handed i ’hes who, of 
course, raise this elbow when tossinji 
their stingo down—which gives it a 
real claim to a place in the sun. No: 
at the moment we are dealing with 
right-handed batsmen. 

I want every reader to remember 
this about batting: when playing for¬ 
ward, that elbow should b(* cocked 
and the left shoulder should be going 
through in the direction of mid-off in 
such a way that if the bat were sud¬ 
denly taken away from the player the 
ball could be played with the lelt arm 
between the wrist and elbow. The 
pain, of course, might be great, but 
the inconvenience in this scientific age 
should not be lasting. And. pain or 
not. we must always play lor fhe side, 
must we not? 

Correct forward play is the bedrock 
of sound batting. On this foundation 
you can build graceful strokes ol all 
kinds. But, without capable and con¬ 
fident forward play, a batsman always 
remains fluky and unsure of himself 
even though he may get an occasional 
useful score. 

Appeals To All 

Batting for attack appeals to us all. 
It has always delighted me, and per¬ 
haps I have clone too much of it—some 
people will tell you so. Now let mo dis¬ 
close a secret about my batting which 
1 have never told before. Macartney, 
the Australian, is the reason why I 
have always tended to attack bowling 
rather than be patient with it. When 
1 first met him. in 1928, we were 
waiting in the pavilion at Lord’.s for 
a West Indies v. Middlesex match. 
West Indies had been having a poor 
tour, the cold weather had got into 
our bones, and several of u.s, myself 
included, were rather overawed by 


FOURTH INSTALMENT 
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Ihe taciturn and famous English pro¬ 
fessionals. Financially our tour was 
also a failure, and if we made a poor 
show against Middlesex, just before 
our first Test, we should put our back¬ 
ers ir; a nasty position- and Middle¬ 
sex at that time was a giant-killer. 

To make thing.s worse for me, I 
tore a musele badly in the previous 
game against Northumberland, and 
then got a fast ball right on the .^pot. 
The doctor told me 1 was unfit to play 
against Middlesex. 1 decided to flout 
his commands, but was nervous about 
my chances of doing any good. 

Then Macartney, meeting me in the 
pavilion, said; “You’re being too care¬ 
ful Connie. Hit those bowlers’” 

Salute From Stands 

Our first five men were out for 79, 
after Middlesex had begun with a big 
total against us. I walked out on to 
the historic turf, my bat under my 
arm, iny damaged muscle painful' and 
after a few overs to get a good .sight 
of tht ball I took Macartney’s advice. 

I scored 50 in twenty minutes and 30 
in le.s.*; than an hour. Our total .-soared 
to which gave us a chance to 

avoid defeat at any rate. 

When Middlesex went in to bat 
again T was so delighted at the succcss- 
lul caJlcome ol the veteran Austra¬ 
lian’s advice that 1 began bowling my 
fastest, lorn muscle or not. 1 took six 
Mid<iie.sex wick<*ts for 11. As we went 
into the pavilion the members rose. 1 
fell a lump in my throat when I rea¬ 
lised that the .salute was for me. 

In our second innings we lost five 
wickets fur just over 100 through 
trying to be too careful. Macartney 
patted my shoulder as I went in, and 
said: “Rtmember what I told you.” 1 
made a century in an hour, and the 
members rose tor me a second time as 
I walked into the pavilion afterwards. 
We won by three wickets. 

These arc times that make life 
worth living. 

Macartney's Advice 

1 want all readers to remember 
Macartney's advice -“Hit lho.se bowl¬ 
ers!” And remember how he did it in 
his grand cricket career. For he hit 
bowlers with discretion—and that is 
the v^nly way to do it. 

The player who goes to the wicket 
deciding before-hand to send the first 
ball to the boundary—no matter how 
simple the bowling may appear to him, 
or how badly it has been treated by 
former batsmen—is a complete idiot 
Equally silly is he who walks out de¬ 
termined to block the fir.st ball; f’or a 
bad ball deserves a beating whenever 
it turns up. 

It was Macartney, also, who told me 
how to play “Tich” Freeman. Free¬ 
man, a gnome of a man with a won¬ 
derful control of the ball, was getting 
all of us West Indians out for small 
scores, and we were beginning to de¬ 
velop what psychologists call a “com¬ 
plex’ about him. We retired into our 
.shells, and he .screwed us out with leg 
breaks and googlies and sent us sadly 
back indoors, 

'‘Take an over or two to get th#» feel 
of his bowiing,” Macartney said, “and 
then run right out to him and hit him 
and keep on hitting him.” 

It sounded terrifying, but I did it, 
end gol some fast fifties against him 


while others were still retreating from 
him and getting pinched. Later 1 tried 
the same thing against Grimmett. 
Robins and Verity and others of Ihe 
best. It paid me better than falling 
back all the time on defence. 

A Fine Duel 

Hilling doe.s not mean .swiping. 
Beginners must realise that It docs 
not mean hitting for sixes, either 11 
means getting at the bow^ler. going lor 
him, refusing to be tied up m defen¬ 
sive po.stures and allowing him to do 
what he likes and try his vauou.v 
lengths and experiments on you in 
peace. It means stroke play and ag 
gression. 

1 remember watching a fine duel 
between Achong, the West Indies slow 
left-hander, and Sandharn. Achong, 
then yf>ung and new to big cricket, 
had been playing skiltles with a ,sl*'o!ig 
M.C.C. side on matting in the Wcs< 
Tndie.i in its first inning.s Before i’s 
.second knock it held a pow-w'ow abiiut 
it in the pavilion and sinit Sanriha n 
out to knock Achong oil his length 
Hook drive, cut, glide, p ish Sand 
ham exhibited them all vaih a wil! 
Achong cea.scd to enjoy himself, and 


Correct forward play is 
the bedrock of sound 
batting and on this foun¬ 
dation one can build 
graceful strokes of all 
kinds. 


was taken olT. When he went on later 
he had not the same penetration; th(' 
batsmen had ceased to be afraid o: 
him and copied Sandham's vigorous 
attacking methods. 

Now here is the point of the story. 
Sandharn took risks. All atlackuc. 
batsmen take risks Thc’ir job is to see 
that the risks are not taken with too 
dangerous balls. A player who has got 
his eye in can hit straight balls and 
balls that arc coming in on the wic¬ 
ket -whenever he can time them cor¬ 
rectly. Otherwise he uses defence for 
that ball. Loose ones are hit. anyway. 

Take Risk.s 

Batsmanship on the attack is bound 
to take risks. Remember that iM'gili¬ 
ners. And no omelette is made with¬ 
out breaking an occasional egg. 1 
should say taking an egg—a duck's 
egg. None the less, fortune la\'ours 
the brave in cricket, and the gods hale 
the hesitant. “Our doubts arc traitors 
and make us lose the good we oft 
might win by fearing to attempt.” 

When the Australians came to Eng¬ 
land in 1950 there was one bowler 
they feared. His name was Bill Voce 
When they played Nottingham Victo*' 
Richardson was selected to take risks 
and “murder” Voce. He did so, and 
used every art to spoil Voce’s chances 
of selection for England. 

In the English 1932-33 tour of Au.s- 
tralia England took full revenge. Fleet- 
wood-Smith’« left-hand googlies bad 


been tumbling Australian 

Jardino, after WBtchifJ^ this y B 
man bowling, took 

aside in a game shoriJy before the 
first lost, whtMi Fleetwood-Smitb was 
htjwling it his host, and told Wally to 
have a knot k r:t him, as otherwise he 
might prove dangerous to the Knglish 
’oattifig. Wally was laid tt» take chan- 
ceK and at lack his liOWlillg SO that it 


lie scored mostly (gl tlioso goog- 

lic-i. J’leelWood-Smith was not includ¬ 
ed for any ol the T<\sts that winter 
and had to wait loin y<»ars Ixfiore he 
gi'1 his chance to repay the debt. How 
well he bowled when he was included 
in 11 Test side Ine w’orlti remembers 
with delight; especially since Fleet- 
wo(;(l-Smith w'as originally a right- 
hand howlt'r who damaged his Ixiwl- 
ing hand and then leanu'd how to 
howl kfit-h md so a^ to alt.ain his am- 
Oitloo t(» ola\' Lni“ lii , coiinlr;,. 


1*1 city To Watch 

Well- st> much lot ..Hackin'' bills- 
manship b i.s uselul to Ihe i?>di\ idual 
to re.'-tore his own coriudence and in¬ 
valuable 1o his .‘.ide In redress the 
halarx'e when an opposing, howler is 
being loo Iree with the wii kot.s 

(-)ne ot the he.si atl.'r Kmg shots 
against :i last or medium bowler is to 
select the b.ill that is jusj a Iritle 
over pitchc'fl. then sti^jj out with the 
left toot and h»t hard ovci the howd- 
er’s head, b is a predy shot lo watch 
and specially nice to see il you have 
just hit il. JVIaiiN' player.^ who can hook 
» , cm (gnle u ‘11 m‘vcr liy a st might 
drive I woixler why? Pcihaps because 
they involuntarily terul to pull the loft 
.shoulder round towai’ds mid-on and 
then hit cro^s-ljat. Bradumn userl lo 
be an expert at Ihi'. bid he diti imt 
miss fhi ball The lelt .shoulder should 
be kc'pt f>ointing tow.ird.^ the bowler, 
anfl the bat is thus «mtoniati(‘alI.y 
straightened unci kept with jbs full face 
to the ball. 


Watch The Bull 

The bijll shoulrJ alwiiy.*- be hil when 
it is under the biitsman’s face that is, 
he rhould iielay his hil till the la.st 
moment. You have to watch the hall 
all the way whether ^ou step out to 
meet il or step hai-k to wants the wic¬ 
ket, always watch the ball as nearly 
as possible right on to the face of the 
bat. It IS rather goorl im;»cticc to gel 
a friend to toss you a cWckel hall, so 
that it comes to you below the waist 
height, and train yoursell lo catch it 
with your hand downwards, without 
real hing forwani to meet the ball. 
This will teach you to time.' the arri¬ 
val of the liall ui’der you, and you 
will find that next lime you take up 
a bat your liming is much more 
confident. 

If the bowler ’■eraIs you down one 
on the leg side you have to decirie 
very cjuickly fa) whether you can 
move a>*c enable yourself to treat it 
a.s a full-pitch, .sending il flying over 
the rails behind square-leg, or (b) 
whether .\ou can step back and take it 
on the bounce, either liitting il hard 
or gliding it away behind you. Or. of 
course, you may have to play a defen¬ 
sive stroke if the .swerve is difficult 

Continued on next page 
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THE YOUNG CRICKETER'S 
COMPANION.4 

Continued from previous page 

or if the ball breaks in a baJiUrii; 01 
unexpected manner. 

When a good length ball corncs down 
pitcliing on your legs you can step 
across the wicket (not too lar; and 
then aim the shot between rnid-on and 
short-leg. Hold the bat firmly with 
both hands and let the bat follow 
through cleanly. 

One of the beginner’s mistakes with 
all sorts of shots is to be half-hearted 
about them. If you don’t mean to hit 
then use defence, but if you hall-hit 
a ball the chances are abinit three t<- 
one that you will be caught. If you 
deci(ie to hii, do so as il you meant 
make a hole in anyone who tried to 
stop the ball • 

Before you have played cricket halt 
a do/.en times you will - it you have 
the right stull in you try the sipiare 
cut. It is a .satisfyiiu; stroke. 'J’he bow' 
ler sends <lown a last, short-jati’hed, 
rising ball outsifU.' the oil-■.tump, 
meaning you to snick it uiJ liir a 
catch You .see hi.s hoi, hopelii! late 
as he brings his arm uver, arul you ait 
aware of the grasping prt'St'iK'e ol a 
couple ol slij^s, gulfv, and third man. 

You move the let! foot across the 
wicket if tht‘ ball is short-jniclicd, and 
perhaps, if jt pitches nearer to you, 
you may put yom right foot aeros. 
turn the face of ti*i’ bat in the diree- 
lion vou wish the ball to go. and play 
downwards over the ball so that, in 
the event of mis-timing, you will no 
give any easy catch There is no need 
to hit hard the paee of the ball -ituI 
the turn of the wust.s will do niosl ol 
the work, i’he ah'important thine, 1 . 
tow.mil aiUi iinic the ball eorreelly. 
Most players timd to hit loo .soon m 
thi.‘’ shot, and a good howler, especial- 
l.v iJ the W'i“kel is Ivipmg him, can 
make tlu' ball hesitate mo.sl unplea 
santly as it tales into liie pitiii j, 
takes a gijod play(‘r to make a stpiaiv 
<‘ut })roi)eiiy. IVIan.v do not ;dt(?rnpt il 
in matches, anrl lose conlidi'iice, i un.s, 
and graee thereby. lake other sltoi.s 
proficieney in eutting comes from 
practice and yet moie pr.udi e. preic’ 
rabJy at the nets 

The Late Cut 

It is i<'mpting but unvvl.^e - to try 
to cut length balls going pisl on tin 
oif side. Jtnod.e.s and Veii.y got many 
of their wicki'ts by c\)joang weak 
mortals to this lemptation; sc» did 
Blythe in an earlier da.v and so <loe> 
Titmus to-day. George Gunn was pen 
h'lps the most famous exponent of the 
art of sciuare-cutling length lialls, it 
was said of him that hi* preferred t(' 
cut a ball if it w'as dangerous and 
likely to send up a catch, rather than 
if it was short-}filched and could fair¬ 
ly easily' be dealt with. Everlon 
Weekes was an expert in the art of 
squaro-cuttir'ig. This enterprise and 
challenge in cricket is a lovely thing. 
In recent years w'e have seen ton 
little of it. Professionals are too con¬ 
cerned with their bread and butter 
to accept unnecessary' risks, and ama¬ 
teurs now’adays are subjected to a 
fierce glare of publicity and pilloried 
if they fail. Now the distinction has 
pbeen removed (Gentlemen and Play- 
ws> I hope to see daring batsmen 
again who will liberties ana get 


away with it through perfect timing 
and good wrists. 

The late cut is one of cric¬ 

kets tit-bits. [t consist.s in a 
cut at the last pos.sibic moment 
wdien the ball has almost passed the 
wicket. Fa.st bowler.s who keep the 
ball low and aim for the off stump 
but .see the ball an inch or two out¬ 
side It, are liable to be late-eut by 
a forcing batsman who ha.s learned 
to trust his own judgment; and I 
have seen some sehoiilboy playei;^ 
w'hose late-cutting (tree of big-eric- 
ket responsibilities) is sheer de- 
lig.ht. Frank Woirell gavi* us a fier 
feel denion.stralion of il at Old Traf- 
lord in against England. 

The tw'in essentials are to turn 
(he face of the bal squarely to the 
ball and to kec'jj the wrists low. 
Watch the ball all the way (in casi. 
Ihe bowlcj- is one of these nasty 
crealiiies wdio gel a break fi'oin tlie 
»)fl' on every seeond or third ball), 
and keep the feel clo.se to the ball 
as the stroke is made. Tlr'ii away 
.s.:e .goes gliding beaulilully across 
the turf be^wt^en the lieldsim-n and 
on to the boundary itinielsl, a elatler 
of appiecitive clapping that docs 
the hc'art good to hear. 

Side Shots 

Now th(‘ .'■’Viots on the leg side. 

Fust there* is the- book, so beloved 
of young eneketc'i’s, and so natuial, 
but siicli a I isky shot ag.aiiist really 
rood bowling. Thc*ie is somethin:', 
in the ngbl-baiided eonslitulion of 
most people’s bodies (and, as a 
niaFer of I act, it applies 'wen more 
.sirongly in left-hand batsmen) that 
makes them feel inlei satisfied 

with a iuKik shot. The ball is pulled 
p<»\vi*rfully' round past square-lag 
and tlie weifj,ht of the body lends it- 
.^■elf aiitornaaealh' to the si rokev 

Yc't, il yon an.alyse a few' ecamt.v 
matebe^g you will se • dial batsman 
a'.ter Ira'smaP hii.'illy fell in atlempt- 
in.f, a hook. I’cing s.et seems 1<» 
make' little dihereiiet* .M lia.s * il is 
a thoroii? lilv iisly, tlioioirihlv giati 
lying Ihiog to do Hammond aardl 
o\fr lacked :in\'lhi )g Won ell nc*ve * 
makes the shot. Tbei * nui5C hav • 
Ireen a reason, for if runs <-uuId b * 
made fry mi\ .sort of combination of 
strength, jiid‘mien1 and wit, Wally 
was the m.ui to know it. Trie b(‘s( 
fw>y lers ar.' constantly tcMuptiir' 
hah^'mep to employ the hook, know¬ 
ing w'dl that soonei- or latej- it w^lll 
he* fatal. Brad.nan got out many 
times attempting tins stioke, and 
his eye was Hk* finest in eideket 
bc'iwoen Ihi' war's. 

All these are reasons, not wiry 
the hook should nev'*r be used, bid 
wliy it should be severely kept in 
check and '*nly employed when the 
ball is s'nort. ri.^ting above the 
stumps, oi' ch*ar of the wiekcl on 
the leg side. To try to hook .straight 
ones IS templing, but often danger¬ 
ous, though the stroke may be tried 
if the ball is rising above wicket 
height. 1 did it m.vself and would do 
it again, but this book is to order 
you not to do as I did but to do as 
I toll you. 

If you are going to honk, Con¬ 
stantine or no. then step well across 
your wicket and keep your left 


wrist out so as to keep the ball low. 
Hit the top half of the ball—as one 
very famous coach used to say. 
Make a special point of avoiding 
the fieldsman with this stroke just 
in case the bowler gets the ball to 
jise sharper than you think. It is 
worth remembering tnat six crack¬ 
ing hits, sent straight to the field- 
ei‘s’ hands, are not so useful as one 
little tickle that glides the ball bet- 
w-cen two of them and enables you 
In taki* a single. It's runs that 
count, not beef. 

Leg Glide 

'the h‘g ball tliat is not safe to 
ImoK hard you can often glide nice¬ 
ly jound your legs along t.ie ground. 
Agaiii you step aeios.s the wicket, 
then bring the bat round yr'ur legs 
W'ith the ill!I lace of it to the ball 
and pal it a.s it g,ocs by, taking care 
I hat the direction is not str aight to¬ 
wards fine le^ or .square leg. I'he 
leit wrist is bi-oug’ht round a little 
so as to keep the ball from skying, 
.uid th-' ba** i.'. aii at Hie last pos¬ 
sible second. It is :’.ab* to use this 
.shot w'hen you are si I and seeing 
the hall eleerlv even if il is coming 
in at the leg slump, in it beginners 
aie adviso<l ovil.v to u e it when the 
boll wdl pa.-s the \vick< anyway. 

There is i o need to hit ithe ball 
hold, espeeiallv fiom a fast bowler. 
J’iie bowler does the work -you 
riiaw the pay’. Just a touch with the 
I nil foei' of the hat arul a turn of 
Ihc w'l'i.sts as the biill goes by and 
•t IS of! to the boundary at a tr(‘- 
■neiulous })ac‘e. 

The honk can only Ire u.sed to a 
;;h(tii-pil( lie 1 ball, hul the leg glide 
can be emph‘y<'d far more often 
and more salely. Howr'ver, you 

ave to woteh for the ball that 
breaks in from leg, and you have 
1') kec'p y(»ui- wits about you to fire- 
' eat belli:'. riKhiced to luil .your h*g 
I 1 front of one* lhal would hit the 

iek( t. 'I’lie bowler wall be* varying 
t aeh one ■-■M.'*htl.v, probably with 
! b.w' in his mind It is a basic pnn- 
I iple that Ml mal:i ig pu.* hook, you 
I 'i> ■,* ket the ball m the I'egion of 
\ )iir lell biiasl so that thi* eontinu- 
!."g movement will facilitate your 
, •-‘tling away fiom Lr line of the 
bad and thus avoiding a blow to the 
i'hest or head if .you fail to make 
contact. 

/is vou pt ogress in attacking bats- 
ma"iship yno will find that one or 
{'• o stiekes become your favourites 
H ;e them freely, of course, and 
la ep polislun:’ them up no stroke 
I.'. evci* as rood as it might be But 
avoid the p.uil ol becoming a two 
or Ihi'ce sir()k(‘ player, because any 
v. (M'th-while bowler can very' soon 
sj'ot such rt pia.ver, measure his re¬ 
pertoire. and send him down stufF 
liuit simnly cannot be played that 
wav without disaster. 

No\v vou will notice, if you watch 
a loL of cra ket, that even the best 
batsmen have their favourite 
strokes and use them sometimes 
when they should not, Bradman, as 
I have said, often got out to his fa¬ 
vourite hook stroke. Hammond, that 
splendid master of ofT-shots, who 
could hit four balls out of six to the 
boundary from his otf wicket, could 
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not force balls away from his leg 
stump in the same way. Otherwise 
he would hardly ever have got out 
at all. 

George Headley, the West Indian 
“pocket Bradman,” is a complete 
master of all forcing strokes on 
his middle and leg wickets. It is al¬ 
most impossible to prevent his 
forcing the ball away there if he 
wants to. McCabe, the Australian, 
had a great range of strokes, and, 
though not such a complete master 
of balls on the off stump and just 
outsjde as Wally Hammond was, 
he was very strong at forcing 
strokes towards the on-side. Denis 
Compton and Tom Graveney on the 
other hand are great players of the 
strokes when the ball is pitched on 
the leg stump. 

I remember watching McCabe in 
a Test hitting across Verity’s leg- 
broak and carting it round to the 
on-side. Hardly any batsmen who 
have ever lived could have done it; 
yet McCabe brought off stroke after 
stroke. They all came off, and the 
result was a spectacular and spark¬ 
ling innings. If he had missed one 
ot those patient, penetrating balls 
by the slightest bit of mistiming the 
result would have been a dismissal 
that looked terrible—the village 
blacksmith trying his arts on the 
pa.st master of English bowling. 
Success, you sec, excuses itself— 
“the head ot the table is wherever 
the McGrcgof sits.” 

The lesson of all this is twofold. 
First, you mu.sl master a wide 
range of strokes before you can call 
yourself an attacking batsman. Se¬ 


cond, you must at need be able to 
reverse whatever is the textbook 
theory (if that theory won’t work 
under weather or bowling condi¬ 
tions that oppose you) and knock 
the succcs.sful bowler off his length 
even when he is on the kill under 
circumstances that exactly suit him. 

McCabe is a good example to 
quote. When Larwood went to Aus¬ 
tralia and tied Bradman and most 
of the rest of them up in sheep 
bends and clove hitches and made 
some batsmen drop eir bats and 
others sit on their wicKots, it was 
McCabe who improvised a daring 
hook to the leg boundary and made 
a brilliant century against bodyline 
as he has done against most other 
kinds of bov^’ling without the least 
favouritsirn. 

To be like him you must not mere¬ 
ly Know what you can do but must 
be prepared under unusual condi¬ 
tions to adapt what you can do, so 
as to score with the least possible 
risk at the fastest possible rate. 

One final tip for attacking bats¬ 
men before we pass on to consider 
.some other aspects of the baiting 
art. We will suppose you have learn¬ 
ed your lessons and got into the 
80's. That is the time when the most 
phlegmatic player’s heart begins to 
beat a bit harder. Well, at that 
point, remember this: the bowling 
is just the same. No need to be ner¬ 
vous and go slow. More men get out 
between 80 and 100 by going too 
.slow than by having a hit. Not that 
I advocate hitting too hard at that 
stage. Just go on as before, slam- 


zt 

ming the loose ones, being careful 
of the nasty ones. But keep on at¬ 
tacking; do nut lose the initiative. 
If you let the bowler feel your 
offensive slacken, he may get on 
top of you. 

When you pass your 100 and raise 
your cap to the applause, don’t feel 
that all is won and you can sit back 
and re.<;t. Make a mark of 120. Go 
on and get there as fast as you rea- 
.sonably can. For every player who 
gets 120 five come out between that 
and the century mark simply 
through relaxing the concentration 
and tension that carried them to 
three figures. The bowler knows 
(his. Ho aulomaticaily increases his 
attack as soon as the 100 is passed, 
hi>ping to cateh his man napping. 
He needs more careful watching 
than before and harder knocking 
about, sp as to keep him in his 
place. You can afford to take risks 
after the 100. unless the .slate of 
the game forbids it; it is better to 
go down fighting hard than to be 
whisked back to the pavilion when 
day dreaming of the century just 
scored. 

The best attacking batsmen never 
relax and are more formidable as 
each new figure rolls up on the 
score board against their name. 
They are harder to hold at 200 than 
100, and worse s.till at 300. When 
you are like that you can fairly call 
yourself an attacking batsman. 

And remember—Don Bradman 
once made a century in three overs. 
You have .some thing to beat I — 
(To be continued). 
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A thunder of applaud 

from the spectators. 

The batsman looking 

fondly at his willow. 

A cannon brand,..He 

is not deceived. 
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other three. 
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Your child is ready to go td school. 
But are you ready to sehd him ? 


Age 5 

Health Very good 

Intelligence Normal 

Then why 'sn't he in school ^ Unable to 
meet the expenses 

It's never too late for you to start saving 
and for him to start off in a good school 
Because with the years, your child will grow and 
so will your expenses 

Doesn't it make sense ^ 


Vou don't need much to start with either : 
only Rs 5/- to open a Savings Bank Account 
with us 

And don't worry if your succeeding 
deposits are small You will get the same 
courteous and efficient service as the next 
account holder 

There's also 4% interest per annum to add 
to vour savings 

Remember, now is the time to start saving. 


Remember, National and Grindlays i$ the familyi bank! 



NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 

Incorpoiated 'O the UntBiri Kingdom o liability of Members Limited 
Associated Banks Lloyds Bank Limited o National Provinctal Bank Limited. 


BRANCHES AT MADRAS 3 North Boach Road . 378. Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose Road. (Lloyds Branch) ; 6. Armenian 
Street, 158 Mount Roac COCHIN Calvetty Road . Aerodrome Road, Willirtgdon Island TUTICORIN . 44. Beach Road. 
BANGALORE * Sn Narasimharaia Square. HYDERABAD Abid Road SHbi/NGMSB^ 
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Forgotten Worthies 

Men, who have made their mark in Mysore and Sotftb Indian 
CIricket form the subject matter of a fresh gallery of players 
which begins with this articlei And appropriately enough, 
the pride of place goes to the 

HOBBS OF 
SOUTH INDIA! 

By M. N. PABTHASARATHY 


A fter the retirement of B. Jaya- 
ram, who toured England with 
the Maharajah of Patiala's team 
about 50 years ago, South Indian 
cricket in general and Mysore cric¬ 
ket in particular, was not news in 
Indian cricket. In the Twenties, 
however, prominent newspapers 
carried an item—**Pv A. Kanickam, 
South Indian Hobbs; has scored 200 
centuries.” With this news did Ka- 
nickam put back Mysore cricket on 
the all-India mpp. 

These two hundred centuries were 
of a mixed sort—like the curate's 
egg they were good only in parts. 
They had been scored against 
strong teams sometimes and nt 
other times against Vreak ones, 
often against good bowling and 
now and then against bowling not so 
good. But the merit of this record 
lay in that it revealed what an ex¬ 
cellent artist P. A. Kanickam was. 



f- A' KANICKAM 


He was esseiUially a natural play¬ 
er, with talent for many games. 
Wiry of build, he had wrists of 
steel, hawk-like eye-sight and twin¬ 
kling feet. Kanickam was not only 
excellent at cricket, but was also a 
first-rate centre-forward in football 
and good at volleyball too. 

As a batsman he was essentially 
a front-of-the-wicket stroke player. 
In this last half century 1 have seen 
none who had such fine drives to 
the mid-off and straight-field His 
batting was adorned by a delicate 
late-cut too. He attacked the best 
bowling by astonishing drives. At¬ 
tack, indeed, was the key-note of 
his cricket at its best. In the early 
years, he had not a good defence on 
the leg stump, nor had he many on- 
side strokes. He did not need them 
so much in those days. But Kanic¬ 
kam's cricket sense was so good 
that if necessary he could have de¬ 
veloped a good defence and strokes 
all round the '<^ncket. 

Kanickam's ability was not tested 
to the full and, hence he could not 
grow to his full stature as a bats¬ 
man. There was not much of re¬ 
presentative cricket in his hey¬ 
day and so he was fed on “lean 
meat”. The best cricket was play¬ 
ed in the Presidency matches of 
Madras and the Quadrangular at 
Bombay. He played often in the 
former but was not technically 
qualified to play in the latter. 

What good cricket he played was 
when he toured with the M.U.C. 
Club of Madras. When this team 
toured Bombay, Kanickam got fif¬ 
ties in most matches and a centu¬ 
ry in one of them. He emerged the 
best batsman of the tour. When the 
same team visited Calcutta, though 
Kanickam did not do well in most 
matches, against the most power¬ 
ful Calcutta Cricket Club, he got a 
well-acclaimed century. 

Somehow the Chepauk ground 
did not see Kanickam at his best, 
but, when a Ceylon touring side 
played the M.U.C. in its home- 
ground, he got a fine sixty. Ano¬ 
ther of his good innings was the 48 
he made against the splendid Vi- 
zianagaram side which included 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe. 

By the time the Ranji Trophy 
came up, Kanickam’s cricket was 
on the wane; he captained the My¬ 
sore State in 1036 and retired from 
the game. Due to the paucity of 
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the testing environmonl and cric¬ 
ket of first-cla-ss calibre, Kanic¬ 
kam's cricket genius did not flower 
fully but those who saw a good in¬ 
nings from hi.^ bat, can never for¬ 
get its aggressiveness, orgmality 
and charm. 

• • • 

NATURAL ATHLETE 

G. VIJAYASARATHI was a 
•very fine natural athlete as was 
the great C. K. Nayudu. His acti¬ 
vities found expression in many- 
sided sports and athletics. Thi& is 


THE AUTHOR 

MR. M. N. PARTHASARATI1Y, is 
a familiar figure in sports cir¬ 
cles In Bans'slore and Mysore, tfe 
loves and enjoys all sports and 
games but none with more enthn- 
slasm than cricket. An umplne and 
eritlc, he has cultivated the friend¬ 
ship of many a stalwart and knows 
them Intimately. With the advent 
of cricket commentaries over the 
wireless. Mr. parthasarathy's voiee 
became familiar as he was one of 
the first choices to broadloast the 
happenings In the middle. He has 
rarely missed a first class match. 


both the virtue and weakness of 
Vijayasarathi, the sportsman! ., 
“Vijaya” as he is popularly 
known, was an excellent athlete in 
the short sprints, very good in 
football and volleyball too. When he 
entered college, he took to cricket 
and very soon his fielding and bat¬ 
ting developed rapidly; a little later 
ho played hockey and was a speedy 
right-winger. Middle-age saw him 
at tennis too. 

The sad aspect of Vijaya’s sports 
career lies in this—that he did not 
develop his natural ability in any 
field to the extent of representing 
his country. Here, the fault lay 
firstly in the environment—-in the 
lack of orpportunities for the people 
of this part of India to develop fully 
their talent. Secondly his all-round 

Continued on pa^e 34 
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another or BHURENDIR'S goals. THIS 
TIME IT IS THE UTTAR RRADESH GOAL-KRRER 
W^O Is beaten. SERVICES WON 3-0 IN THI 
SECOND ROUND. 
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SERVICa CENTRE-K>RWAIID BNU* 
RENDER SINGH WHO CARVED 
OUT A SENSATIONAL VICTORY 
(3-0) OVER RAILWAYS. THE HOLD 
ER. IN THE OUARTER-EINAL. 
WINNING THE PERSONAL DIS¬ 
TINCTION OE A HAT-TRICK 
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THE REEEKEES WHO CON 
TROUED THE MATCHES 
HTTINO; A. D. PARTHA- 
SARATHY P. A. SHOME. 
MR. i. P. DE MEUO (REP- 

I RESENTATIVE OF THE RE¬ 
FEREES BOARD OF THE 
A.I.F.F.), L. R. NATARA- 
JAN AND MOINUDDIN 
HASSAN. STANDIN6: R. K. 
DOHA, C. J. VAX, IKRAM- 
Ul-HUO, VARADARAJAN 
AND STED KARIMUDDIN 





A HUMAN-ANGLE PIC¬ 
TURE WHICH SHOWS THE 
RAILWAYS OOAL-KEEPER 
THANOARAJ CARRYING 
THE INJURED CHAUHAN 
OF DELHI OFF THE FIELD 
FOR ATTENTION, IN THE 
aOSINO STAGES Of THE 
MATCH WON BY RAIL- 
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K een, competition and close finishes ; 

marked the ai^nual sports of the 
Punjab University,“held at Chandi¬ 
garh. Mr. Suraj Bhan. Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, gave away the 
prizes. 

Two new records were established 
during the two-day meet. With a 
powerful heave, Harbans Singh hurl¬ 
ed the hammer to a distance of 157 
feet 9i inches to improve on his own 
mark of 155 feet 61 inches set last 
year. The seven-year-old javelin throw 
record of 190 feet 4 inches by Harnok 
Singh of D.A.V. College, Jullundur, 
was shattered by Narinder Singh 

OURINDERJIT SINGH OF STATE SPORTS 
COLLEGE, JULLUNDUR, WINS THE LONG 
lUMP IN FLUENT STYLE. 

(Lyallpur Khalsa College, Jullundur) 
who.se best throw measured 196 feel 
lU inches. This was also better than 
the Inter-University record of 189 feet 
11 inches which stands in the name of 
G. R. Rao (Bombay) since 1963. . 

Gurinderjit Singh of State Sports 
College, Jullundur City, proved to be 
the most outstanding athlete with 
victories in the 110 metres hurdles, 
long jump and hop, step and jump 
The sprint double was claimed by 
Daljit Sinrh of the same College who 
breasted the tape in the 100m in 11.4 
seconds and the 200 metres in 23.1 se¬ 
conds. Another athlete to win two 
events was Devinderpal Singh of 
Khalsa College, Amritsar. He record¬ 
ed 2 minutes 0.1 second in 800 metros 


at 



GURINDER 

STANDS OUT! 



and 4 minutes 9.9 seconds in 1500 me¬ 
tres. 

The Kapurthala Cup for athletics 
was won by Khalsa College, Amrit-j 
sar, with 67 points. State Sports Col¬ 
lege. Jullundur, and Lyallpur Khalsa 
College. Jullundur. came second and 
third with 43 and 10 points respecti¬ 
vely. The Sir Shadi Lai Shield for 
gene 1^1 championship went to D.A.V. 
College, Jullundur, with 20 points for 
the sixth year in succession. State 
Sports College was runner-up with 16 
points and thus won the Krishan Ki- 
shore Grover trophy. During the 1965 
-66 session, D.A.V. College had won 

DAUIT SINGH, WHO CLAIMED THE 

SPRINT DOUMi^ SNAPPED AT THE 
FINISH OF THE 206 MiHaS RACI. 


championships in cross country race 
and kabaddi and was runner-up in 
volleyball, swimming, badminton, box¬ 
ing, hockey, football and cricket. The 
Sports ColUge collected its points from 
victories in volleyball, swimming, 
basketball and relay races and se¬ 
cond positions in athletics and- ka¬ 
baddi. 

• • • 

The famous Leader Club of Jullun¬ 
dur engraved its name for the 
second time on the magnificent Karam ^ 
Chand Thapar soccer trophy when it 
won the National Challenge Shield 
Tournament at Ambala defeating the 
local Union Club by five goals to two. 

Gonfinued on next pogt 




GUftINDER STA^DS OUT! 

Continued from previous page 

Major-General Jang Shamsher Singh 
gave away the prizes. With India blue, 
Inder Singh, forming the spearhead of 
its attack and a national junior 
pl^er, Ravi Kumar, to guard 
the ciladal, Leader Club was the 
hot favourite before a crowd of 
10,000 fans. The home club, who 
had earned the honour of figu¬ 
ring in the final for » the first 
time, however, played a spirit¬ 
ed game and when it - stood 
at level after four goals in 
20 minutes and missed the mark 
very narrowly twice soon after, it rais- 
efl hopes among supporters. The sea¬ 
soned Jullundur team then took com¬ 
mand and scored thrice through Inder 
Singh, who incidentally claimed a lat- 
trick, and came out of the field as welJ- 
deservcd victor. 7'he winner, on its wav 
to the final had accounted for the re¬ 
puted Ambala Heroes in the quarter¬ 
finals after two drawn games and Pun¬ 
jab Police in the serni-final.s after a re¬ 
play. The tournament, which date.s 
back In 1941-42. was revived after 
partition and has been won as follows 
(runners-up in brackets): 1941-42— 
Sandemanians, Quetta (R.A.F., Am- 
bala); 1942-43—Sandemanians, Quetta 
(R.A.F Ambala); 1943-44—Bata Club, 
Batapiir (Sandemanians, Quetta); 
1944-45—Frontier Club. Peshawar 
(Wings Club, Delhi i; 1945-46—-G.L.O. 
(Tlub, Ajmer (307,R.A.F., Lahore): 
1946-47—Heroes Club, Ambala; (Ra¬ 
walpindi Brigade); 1949-50—D.F.A. 


THE GROUP OF THE STATE SPORTS COL¬ 
LEGE, JULLUNDUR. HOCKEY TEAM WITH 
OFFICIALS, WITH THE HARBAIL MEMO- 
. RIAL SHIELD. WHICH IT CLAIMED 


Jullundur (Paras Ram Club, Bikaner); 
1952-53—Sutlej Cotton Mills, Okara 
(Pakistan) (West Rajasthan Club, 
Bikaner); 1953-54—Khalsa Sporting 
Club, Jullundur (Punjab Police); 
1954-55—Khalsa Sporting, Jullundur 
(Heroes. Ambala); 1955-56—W. & H- 
Ministry, New Delhi (Punjab Police); 
1956-57—Punjab Police (Heroes Club, 
Ambala); 1957-58—Western Com¬ 
mand (Ordnance Factory, Dehra Dun), 
1958-59—Heroes Club, Ambala (Pun¬ 
jab Police); 1959-60—Bengal Engi¬ 
neers (Punjab Police); 1960-61- 
Western Command (58 Gorkhas), 

1961- 62—Leader Club, Jullundur (I.A 
F., Operational Command, Palam), 

1962- 63—Not hold; 1963-64—Indian 

Air Force (Punjab Police); 1964-65— 
A.S.C. (North) Meerut (Loader 
Club, Jullundur); and 1965-66—Lea¬ 
der Club, Jullundur (Union Club, An^ 

I'ala) . 

• • • 

Han Singh was adjudged the best 
athlete at the annual sports of the 
Government College, Hi.ssar. 

Prern Smgh Prom, Capital Project Mi¬ 
nister. Punjab, gave awav the prizes. 

• • • 

State Sports College, Jullundur. 
claimed the Harbail Memorial hockey 
tournament, held at Chandigarh. The 
tournament is being held in memory 
of the late Mr. Harbail Singh who was 
killed in an air crash while on his way 
back from the Rome World Olympic 
Games in 1960.—M. L. Kaputt. 


OFF TO A GOOD LEAD IS AJAIB 
SlflGH, WINNER OF THE 400 METRES 
HURDLES. 
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SPORT & PASTIME 


FORGOTTEN WORTHIES 

Continued from page 23 

activity prevented conceiuration on 
any one game fully. Vijaya could 
have represented India in cricket 
and athletics and, probably, in foot¬ 
ball. and volleyball too. He could 
have represented, at least Jiis pro¬ 
vince, in these games, as well as 
in hockey. But, beyond represent¬ 
ing his province, in cricket and 
athletics, he did not go further. 

Vijaya’s batting was aggressive, 
with splendid strokes in front of the 


wickci. His catching and fielding 
were first-rate; later he developed 
into a good change bowler, bowling 
off-spinners. For a decade he and 
Safi Darasha were the backbone of 
the Mysore State cricket team. In 
the Ranji Trophy matches, he scor¬ 
ed 247 runs in all in eight innings 
—his highest score being 66. In 
bowling he took 20 wickets for 493 
runs. 

As I mentioned earlier, Vijaya 
had not much opportunity to play 
representative cricket. But he ser¬ 
ved the cause of cricket by being 


an energetic secretary of the State 
Association in its early years. The 
MSCA was none too strong then but 
Vijaya built it up. After his playing 
days were over he was a first-class 
umpire, being the first choice for 
jny Test. Even to-day he is associa¬ 
ted with the administration of most 
of the sports bodies of the State.— 
(To be continued). • 


rpHE new series, “Tennis Gallery*’, 
^ scheduled to begin in this issue 
will appear next week. 
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BSA 


Light, swift, strong •The fabulous BSA is back! The THINKING OF A BIKE? THINK AS4 

classic beauty and strength of the 
world-renowned bike are now re¬ 
created to revive the pleasure of 
effortless cycling for the enthu¬ 
siastic youngster. BSA is built to 
Its famed high standards by the 
people who build the better 
bicycles in this part of the world. 

Mad* by; T. I. CYCLES OF INDIA, AmbaHur, Madras 53 __ ,y VAIID linUe 

(Proprietors. Tube Investments of India Ltd., Madras) iMK4 BELuNuS IN YOUR HOME 
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Take 

WATERBURY’S 


COMPOUND 

RED LABEL 

to 

resist that COLD 
break that COUGH 



Waierbury’s Compound 
builds resistance 
to Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchial and 
Asthmatic conditions 

WARNER-HINDUSTAN LIMITED 
BOMBAY 


Tennis Topics 

PROBLEMS OF 
FOREIGN VISITORS 

By K. S. NARASIMHAN 


T HK prc^i ;nnnie of tennis tour¬ 
naments drawn by the All-India 
Lawn Association has virtually 
come to an end, but for the last 
competition, the Madras State cham¬ 
pionship, scheduled to be held in 
Ootacamund, in the first w*eek of 
May. The season has been highligh¬ 
ted by the emergence of the new 
Asian and National champion, J. 
Mukrrjea and the enforced absence 
of our National hero, R. Krishnan, 
due to his injury, in the treatment 
of which, I am happy to state as 
Krishnan told me very recently, he is 
making good progress. 

The tennis season in India is nor¬ 
mally featured by the visit of fo¬ 
reign contingents. The task of the 
All-India Lawn Tennis Association 
in fixing up the visiting contigent is 
bv no means simple and easy. Play¬ 
ers of world standing are very dif¬ 
ficult to be booked for the Indian 
circuit for reasons of the high cost 
of expenses involved. Most of them 
do not form part of the official Na¬ 
tional teams sent abroad every 
year and choose to make tours on 
their own, laying down their own 
terms and dates. If the All-India 
Lawn Tennis Association fails to 
pitch upon any good foreign team, 
it is open to criticism, but unless 
top-not.'hers are got down, the va¬ 
rious Stale units, which are oblig¬ 
ed to carry out the All-India pro¬ 
gramme, fail to make both ends 
meet. I can affirm with intimate 
knowledge that several States, left 
to themselves would far rather 
have limited tournaments of a 
purely domestic nature considering 
I the huge expenditure involved in 


playing host to the numerous invi¬ 
tees, foreign as well as Indian. Ta¬ 
king for example, our own State, I 
know that unless a star of real 
world class comes, the “gates” are 
not at all satisfactory. A tourna¬ 
ment even with all-India top-not- 
chers fails to pay. The discerning 
spectator wants only the highest 
and as I have already pointed 
out, it is not easy to get the high¬ 
est. 

As such, the All-lr.dia Lawn 
Tennis Association is forced every 
year to make the best of the bar¬ 
gain and fix the best available fo¬ 
reign contingent. This involves 
heavy expenditure and every State 
unit is obliged to share this out¬ 
lay. This year, the Asian saw the 
Russian team, led by Metreveli 
and Miss Soome, the two Japanese 
Davis Cup players, Ishiguro 
and Watanabe, the Greek, Kalo- 
gerapoulos, the Colombian star, 
Alvarez, and Miss Prosen of the 
United States. Later from the Hy¬ 
derabad competition. (Andhra Pra¬ 
desh), L. Bergclin, of Sweden 
who had charmed Indian tennis en¬ 
thusiasts about 15 years back, was 
expected to lour India with two 
juniors of his country whom he 
was escorting back from Australia 
after training at the hands of the 
famous Hairy Hopinan. Unfortuna¬ 
tely they played only at Hydera¬ 
bad and with Bergelin falling ill. 
the trio hurried back home. 

The Russians^finished their tout 
with the All-India Hard Court tour¬ 
nament in Trivandrum In the third 
week of January while the Japa¬ 
nese, who were free from the obli¬ 



gation to the All-India Lawn Ten¬ 
nis Association somewhere about 
the first week of February, were 
negotiating terms on their own foi 
appearance in subsequent tourna¬ 
ments. They did not play after the 
Mysore meet in the second week of 
February in Bangalore, and actual¬ 
ly their further movement was 
shrouded in mystery and they have 
not played since. 

From Bangalore, Alvarez went 
back North and did not fulfil his 
further obligations. Actually he was 
included in the draw for the South 
India tournament in Madras and 
air passage had been booked, 
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but he did not turn un. And of Ihe 
two foreigners left, Kalogej’npoulos 
and Miss Prosen, the lonner aftci 
a promising start, gave a poor dis¬ 
play on the final day befoit' pi’oee^*- 
ding to Lucknow, his Iasi tourna- 
rnc.it in India, 'rhe Gr(‘ek, had, 
however, shown enough of his form 
to earn a high intcrnrdh)nal raliii * 
(except in Madras). 

in general, after the lr-\L'ihni 'g 
tif the South Indian part of ilie 
programme, the visitors’ recofd 
both on and of! the court, hdi 
much room for impru\”cmenL. 
These arc* all proVih^ms, vvhich 
cause a lol ol hcadat'hc to or^'ani 
sers of tournaments. 


I re ’rel In have to say that ex- 
Li'pl in rare cases, t net* tiu- Nn 
tinnai aiv.l Asian obligations are 
met, the (orturn visitors normally 
.‘^hovv a tendei^ey 1(» relax or Lake it 
easy and sojnetinv’s bo laciiiTert'nt 
l(;o The positi(«n of the AH-IikIki 
L.omi Tennis /Vssocialion is iri -nvi- 
abl<* It f(i tlu l^e-.t iid of 

tlv available ina'aniat, but in i \ k - 
very nature oi l!un ,s, is nnahle !<• 
do so in pr:.ctic<s Ihit all Dm* s.as > 
except the topniosi stai.s ih»‘ 
oihojs ! at'jto' on the {lii’oshnlfl ol 
National t rnim'nces are gi’caib- 
haiulicappe 1 an* n 'U no', 

f oo(^ < non h to he.d llu* fto'cii./'( i 
No diaib! th' expei K‘nv e ot plavi n; 


a gains! them is there, but in point 
of rai king claim., they are adver 
s 'ly ai’t'cled. Though it may be 
tomplicaied. a system of calculat¬ 
ing ]ioints Mintdy judged from mat¬ 
ches among Indian players ctmid be 
wi’lcome 

"Jlie dilli(‘nlty of getting good fo- 
leion playi'i's is made worse bv the 
Miieign cxehange <Tisis. Tin All 
I:it!ia SpoiU’ (’unKil and Govern- 
mo'.t s-.onld liy to sis-urc* ihe ser- 
^^(■es ol al Ii'ast two worhi class 
players foi llm Indian ciivuit. The 
l•\■'hange involvi'c- Will no! he so 
In;: a.s in the cast- tram games, 
.n*d I loMiJlant iaaieli! will be no 
l< s n \ *ilualjle 
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TlMLWAV won the 
' team championship tilio dclealing 
South-Eastern Railway V)y a clean 
margin of 3-0 in the AU-P dra-lnlcr 
Railways tennis championships, which 
concliicii’d at Maligoan, Paiidu, (near 
Gauhati) on January 29. The tourna¬ 
ment was conducted by the N.F. Rail¬ 
ways Sports Association. 


The respective singles titles were 
won by T. C. Khanna (N.F. Rly.) and 
Mrs. K. K. Chenulu (Eastern Rly.). 

In the hr.St singles for the team 
championship, Gopal Rao of Southern 
Railw'ay gave his side the lead de- 
h'almg n. Rao of South-Eastern Rail¬ 
way in straight sets (7-5. 8-6 and 6-4), 
Copal Rao was very accurate with 
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hi.s telling services. Some of his base¬ 
lines, drives, forehand strokes and vol¬ 
leys were too good for B. Rao, who, 
thougli beaten, put up a spirited fight 
with his magnilicent backhand re¬ 
turns, particularly, in the second set. 

G. Palani then put Southern Rail¬ 
way further ahead defeating P. Red¬ 
dy 10-8. 6-2 and 6-3. In this match 
it was Reddy who started promising¬ 
ly by playing confident tennis. But he 
failed as Palani soon got into hi.s 
stride and played a grand all-round 
game. Palani gave no chance to his 
i.I.ponciil in the second and third sets 

]^c.iring with Seshadri, Palani gave 
hi; team the winning lea<l over .South- 
Ea tern Railway. Palani and partner 
com)lined very w(‘ll and tliMcatcd V. 
V. Rao and D. K. Rao rno.d condort- 
ab'y 6-2 6-3 and c-O. 

On the conrludnig dav, T. C. Khan- 
lUi of N.F, Railway w^on the men’s 
Miiglcs title defeating G. Palani (S.R ) 

6- 0, 0-7, 4-6 aufl 6-4 in a eh^sely-con- 
i'^dc'd t ^counter. IMaying at tOo ,;nc‘od, 
Khanna comph'tely out-manoeuvred 
Palani m t.he first .-.et. Itut, tlu' .South¬ 
ern Railway playei- put up a good 
light in the nt vt s< I, Urn’gh Iv* lo 1 d 

7- 9. Sonii' of his voll^y.s, anrl back¬ 
hand drives wc'rc* wundi'r'Ml to watch. 


Railways’ Tennis 

SOUTHERN'S 

SUCCESS 


By SINDIIU DEV 


He claimed thi* tliird id at 6-1. But 
the conlidc'nl Khanna lu'ver allowed 
his opponent to go far. With some 
beautiful rallit's and overhead back¬ 
hand returns, he claimed the deciding 
fourth set at 6-1 and became ihc 
proud winner. 

Later on m the women’.s singles 
final, Mi.s.s K. K. Chenulu (E.R.) de¬ 
feated Miss K. Pooviaii of the West¬ 
ern Railway 10-8 and 6-4. With some 
onlslanding and accurate ba.^f'h'ne 
drive’s, Miss Pooviah tried lo domin¬ 
ate, but .she failed due to her inaccu- 
ralo services and faulty return.s. Mrs. 
rhenulu, liowovcr, played a grand and 
fast game. Some of her classic.* re¬ 
turns, particularly on the backhand, 
were wonderful. 

I’he men’s doubles title went lo 
the Southern pair, Palani and .Sesha¬ 
dri. who defeated G. Rao and K. Rao 
6-2, 6-4, 3-6 and 6-3. 

Mr. Jag;it Singh, (Jener^l Manager 
of the N.F. Railway, presided and Mrs.. 
Jagjit Singh gave away the prizea* 
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r E status of the Seshasavoo Tro¬ 
phy badminton tournamenl has 
been steadily mounting over the pa.st 
two yc?arij and this year it attained a 
new high when the Indian Interna 
tional Satish Bhalia knocked away 
the handsome (ropliy. rnndncled by 
the Udyogamandal Club in Udyt)ga- 
mandal—the industrial centre of Ke¬ 
rala - this is reckoned as one of tlit 
major tournaments of the Smith. In 
all the ten t‘venls a total (jf 170 nia!- 
ehes were ))layed tins year. 

As expected, lUiatia had an t'asy 
time throughout. He beat the Kerala 
State champion, Muralidharan, in ihe 
semi-finals. But the holder, S. R. 

NORWIN PACUA AND EDWIN PADUA. 
THE DARK HORSES WHO CLAIMED THE 
MIXED DOUBLES. 



SESHASAYEE TROPHY 

FOR BHATIA 





By 0!TR CORUESPONDENT 


Kn-hnamoorthy (My.soro), had a 
tough time all through. In th<* quar- 
t<'r-ljnals lie met Rajc'iulran (A. G’s 
Ofliee). In the erueial stage in the se¬ 
cond gam(‘ Rajendran started vomit¬ 
ing and lost the matt‘h. Philip Tho¬ 
rn: .s former Kerala player, .staging a 
comeback, struck fine form in the 
»'(.|v>i_nnpl against S. R. K. Moorlhy. 
Tn fru-t hr' to(jk orn' game. Hi.s tell¬ 
ing .smashes (»\s cuted with great 
power left Moorthy often standing 
Bui 'the hnlfler e^H'nlu.-iJly w'ore out 
his opponent, 

ivronrthy’s performan»‘e in the fin.'d 
did not add to his reputation as a 
fighter. He started in fine style ancl 
led 7-4. After iTiaking Bfiatia run 
from cornc'r to corner. Iv' manoeuvred 
a sitter which to his dismay and te 
the chagrin of the onlookers went 
nut. Again hc' led ll-(> fiuf from them 
on Bhatia brought into hir game some 
power packed finlsht's whu'h enablc'd 
him to romp home a winner at 15-11 
and 15-3. 

Bhatia and Moorthv ea ily annexed 
the doubles tropbv. But in the mixed 
doubles Moorthv nnrtm’rc'd hv former 
U.P. .star Mrs. K. f’un to.^-d tn the rlark 
horses Edwin Padua and Norwin Bn- 
diia, a local combination of ynung- 
ster.s. The Paduas put in a grand per¬ 
formance' and enlerf'ri Hie final tn the' 
ovation of their supnorters Bhalia 
and Mrs, Chandr.a te>ok Hie first game 
and had a commanding lead in the 
second when Mrs. Chandra fell down 
and fractured her left arm. The Pa¬ 
duas had won th ' semi-final by theii 
pluck and now won the final by luck. 

Jos.sie Philip -the National girls 
Champion for the last two years—had 
a rich harvest. She won Hic girls sin¬ 
gles, double.s and women’s singles and 
doubles—four tides in all. 


Tn the boys t'vent Subranlaniam of 
Chitra Sjiorts Club ereatr:! an upset 
Ix'atin.g the st't'di'd Stale playt'r Anto 
David, in the first round, Thr)se who 
thought that this was a mere Pash in 
the pan had not properly a:; essed this 
lad. He beat off the ehalU'iige of the 
bottom sec'rled Jacob P. Matlu w in the 
final. It was a great pt'rformance. 

Jacob P. Mathew and AfiIo David 
had, however, their con.solalion. Tlicy 
won thf' doubles beating Punno.se Ma¬ 
thew and Si.lu'amaniam wliose over- 
h<*ad .smash wa.s flashy but inconsi.s- 
tent to the point of bi'ing costly. 

Mrs. Anna Chandi, Judge of the 
Kerala High Court, gave away the 
trophie.s. 


Do you Know? 


By BACH 



ambiguous 

C yj f-i. w 

am-big u,-iis;«Oc/. 

OOOBTFOt; NOT CLEAR OR 
DEFINITE: HAVIN& TWO OR 
MORE POSSIBLE MEANINOS.-AS:. 
AN AMBI&IOUS SIGN 


SATISH BHATIA, THE SINOIES WINNER. 
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SFOftt PA9TtMB 


Chess 


By S. V. R. 


NATIONAL Tili.L L'oR 
MADON 


qnWKN rv MirniT u f mo- 

^ *1 ’VI:;li*;r.'i.slit 1 , 1 . who Jwifl 

linish H 'iJh in (no h'l.^t Ncriini:il ('h:on- 
pumsliip ;il f‘. imb.iv lOfJ^ Aon Ih** titlo 
tliis titir will .1 ‘I »i ( oi Id' jjoints ont 
nf Un- f)( ; i;’.' 1 h lliir: I’.iinnif; the 

Mif.-nid K '' n •l!! nu'cinl .'ind 

Ifn.’ L ^ 1 « Ml ni.id ■ hn nin' k n 

n^'.in*; mI.'ivvi oh ml .i fhend,- roU’ 

Vriu’ii he o, the I{ornhn> SI tie (.-hnni 
)inrt.:lii|i wi'.i ,1 hi'lii.ml \'ici<ii v over 
III'!?.' wl'o iil.ivefi in (he 
even: Iinrs eom'o/-. lie slniterl iiiUkj 
siinktlv Insit'" 'M.- ".line;-. 1 « Sohrnma 
ii.iin tAT.nli.i ' .: :(l (Jh.ilih < 11 vdera- 
h.'uh in loiinii' :i .md 4, hid nulled iin 
rnaijniheenl 1 \ IheMoll -r, winmne, li'ern 

MmiIi.i. l*i|ir,ni :ind Die forniUlidile 
quaitet S! i w ( ' .i i an l):is, Shahi'j'uin, 
KarjH'aw.n . i!<io and A:iron .iMi i 
'vJiieh hi ea'iief! I he lead ,'irid '• 

tenaeio'i.^d\ In Ihi* end A (li'avv with 
SapK' a win nvfi h'aj-ooi^ Alj and twn 
more di I A S, with R P Mhaiskai and 
Kanv.'i fhai. followed hi ^ Imn dv 

iindi^ipnieil Jn; t place It wa.-, an ex 
tdDnft linish Muce IkMou* tlie .-hii! ol' 
the last 1 oiind Sani’e D)!-), Aamii Fa- 
i-noci All and Pa:’('a liao u-aeh 0 > we e 
all 111 the imipiiie, ;ifid thi-re was a pn 
sihiht; ot a (»'lad 1 'iplt' lie lor the Isl 
place 

Intel nat ion il rii.: h'r FT Aaion c;mie 
M'eond vvilh Id p uids As monlionefl 
in niv last -nhehs lu' h'd 'd th'' hall 
way si ic'' hnl thn'c .successive los.se.s, to 
Alvi, l*'ai('op Ali ;p.cl l\'(adon 'n MiinrP 
15 II), d^'P \v d linn n| Die lead w’nc'i 
Tiassed Ih'Of-riei In Faioop Ah aird 

IVIadon I M, ak.s v\'o|| hu' his ton ledv 
that he was ^■ll!l vviDiin .sli'kine dis- 

laru'e of the Idh' Dum'-ili he ■ hon’d 
luivu- hisl to Vhijifl Siid, Die Mysaie 
cle'nini'in ni round l:^ 

Tlu've \v:i.s a trit)le tie for Dio :ird- 
f)th tilaee'^ lielween D B S.ipie »Bain- 
bay'), F'areoq Ali illvdcnahadi .-'.d 1) 
V. Danr.a Po < Andie a' irankr*. ae- 
eordine to SI? seoiei with O' i»oiid.s 
eaeli. Sam-' * loi'iner Mational e)iani- 
pion, \\ho had played in two Olym¬ 
piads and s. ho le now on the wronjj 
side oi‘ .'Til s ou'd a u-dconie laoi n 
H;k1 Ip' e d hMrn;le<l hi.'- last round 
iL'inie and le-t it t-. hi'^ rMinoattioi 
Siiarmrain h. coidd iiaV(' linnhed 
hiuhe'* Fi'onii All the (I'dendiin' 
clinnuetm Ihone.h he lo.st onlv <'iie 
Vtarncs d’-'w P>'» many and ", as hn k'v 
1n esea))<‘ wi'h a di :'U hv j.ei-petiial 
cheek aLtiiiii'd Sanre D V Kan!’:i l?;io. 
who had W‘>n the Andhra and M.ihaia- 
slitra Stat'- eh.impioiuship.s. difl well ti> 
finish he n up 

Th" '.vor^ di.s1rihu1('fl mi Feh- 

rn-P''' hi- Dv> Mayer at Dh' Nehru 
S'.ad'oni M-'d*as 

I fpvr^ h I'ne Die llSd of tho.Se will 
have .-Tttred f'd pe' rent mid ;ihove 
pot to make til-' led loo loU!»‘ r» }; 

S. r, '^halis' mn < Maliarasht ra) S P 
S'akhalkar ' Mah.-o e^iitr:! i and P S 
K iTrio'’";' ''! (■?••') i^ndhi.a) 9 ols eaeti; 
n-if) (* tt ■''^Tlnnskar iS'ondii. K.'d'k-i 
Prasad IT >’ i M U Wald Ohdhh, 
A A Alvi ' ^Tvde’:'liaiD. K -T l*;ir 
r< n (■|'’^'d>'oa di rai I Swan'''do'-, i]\Tv- 
Fore> and A W.ajul Sait <Mysore) 8i 
'‘iK'h; t(> Ik S Snln :upani;in (Mad¬ 

ras)/ M >T;'sr-.Mi < P'dev:ih.id * and A 
V. Panr'chand'an (M.'idras) f> each, 

M Vacldi.'i Olvfl-’rahad I. f? S<‘- 
khar dVTaharashtr:!). K S Sit.,rmn 
(Mad'-as) S C Devf:.'in iDethU and 
C. Shh' Shankar (Puniald 7» e:\eh; 

?4-3l. N Ohrdih vHvfiernbatP. N'i't 

Ali fU P > K C. Scbnslion tKcrahi). 
A. G. Srikonth (MysoreT, G. C Maitra 


' VVe‘t l>'nR;il), S FT. Nalu iSanuli), 
A SiP'iu'.ain i FTadra:.» and N V. 
Pad.'-a'a ra' (San^lii 7 each. 

S n S'lkhalkar. rntiiM'r o»> m Di ■ 
la.st two National.s. and Mohd. Ila.ssan 
■ afs oio • {!. i ironiiMriji youn" 

t/'i,ve s !.:.e St'C li'p-am. Afvi anci W; 

'I ‘ '■ d is'ioj* no o I \p -eted iou.s. Tin* ■ 
inU-lht <lo hetlei ic \d lime 'I’lie I',7,,' 
•'s Sta’,- pl.'ivi rs. S Sahrai .lanian and 

.A fp »p iee:i id an thd \,'e!l to pi i- 

/luee 'oni.' .<■ pee?acular wins while T 

• J ' I o UP 'A.i, e -mi'hdely utf eolonr 

I ;^ivi' below a (4am<‘ Irorri Round 9 

Game No. 5,‘i8 

Roti Opening 

Whitt M Aai in. 

B''i'-k l*'aro/)q Al’ 

1 NKM.'j.PQi. ■>. PKNk nts.b:f pk ' i 

■' 1 PJ-W.PB;?, (SNB.kUt). 7 

(JN.'ital PQfd. f; NQP4(h ) NR h. PQ ■ 
NQ2 ! 1 r.\'rij>i::i n ];a2,i7^^An<, >. m 
PBfi.PCJNi, 1.3 PxPt P PxT\ M >tvCd*'(- 
P\N. r. t;P.N(?)B4' 1(:(NP''KSJ it 

H'.P.P/,):’ I.IN N.N M- ‘•i 

L,i\ 4.PK4. 21 (,DP^l.(dd:. :>2BK3.NK3e) 

• ’ T X b.!\’ V B, 2 I P(.v )2 K 23 PB 4 N H !, 

2« PK-J.NKt;; 27.RK1 QRB1 ■ 2H Q\l\ n 


COMPETITIONS 


Hy S. K. NAUASIIMIIAN 

Competition No. 247: Results 

^ 2p3; L»h2P2, Papl; 2ii2k:i. ap*^.. h. 

(jTlK White lo pla\ . 111(1 win 

f fVt2eh; 2kh:>,jl Nch. 3 Kh2; 
e, 'S'*, 4 Khi udii; 1 in Q eh Nfl elr 

(i Kh! IJ -fieh. 7 QxeihNe.Vcdi: I! Keh. 

NmsI 9 .itw.i, 10 p.Nr-.S f>:i- 11 :i7 
Nt", 12 Bd() eh. KuP 13.Bxc7 jl'2. 

1 1 Bhf) u Ills 

< i 1) Kh.iie I Poona); t;els the 
ch:•s^ ui;iea/!ue( A Thaiithoni i Born- 
l-l^^. I), -i Islii.'ih vBornhtiy). R J*a- 
'amapp.tn (Metlup.i!a> am i. B N 
P'o'rduit iFT.nlia. ). T V lJa:;hai s- 
oh'i'i tl\i.nh.':i; Y. J’u'.niki (C-'.-diay'. 
i; K KaDu (P,;o.>:dk.>t I; B I'j.-u.-i van 
• FTan/,alo[ of, 1. (hunuold (Nasnlah, 

G iiof)!a"am < AT id'.i.'’’• , L R hania^ 
nai.min (Idiilai); aiirl C K riudi- 
I' tod; in (I’alh'Pti h:ivc eil* o s(‘P.l o.d 
n ^ 

Competition No. 250 

Bl.ick .4> 



iL.'i 

4M 


A 


(T' 

w 




White (3) 

White to play and draw. 

DJ; fiRl; 1C r7;8: Blpn3k; k7J. 
Knfrii'.s .should be sent so as to 
reach me on or before April 9. The 
Iirst correct entry received will entitle 


NN5; 29 PxP.RK3; 30.QN4(g),RKRl; 31. 
QQ4.Nx'riP: 32 QB2 (see diagram),QN5t 
33.KN21 h) .N BC!; 34.RKR H i) .RxR; 35 ’ 
KxK,QI?6 f ; Resigns. 






't 


<a‘ Bitter 7 PxP followed by PQ4; or 
tv, p V F*(^4 a o'lei* 

■h' Pl.ausihits hut a ini.slake since this 
N lias Tio n'lreat. There i.s nothing bet- 
1, r than 8NN1 followed after PQ3, by 
QNQ2 latLM, 

(ei Blaek'.s threat j.s rQN4 winning 
?he Whili* i'- llierc loie Joreed to give 
Jl Up He g(*ts three jiawns in return, but 
this ijTovi'.c in.suflicicnt as most f,l the 
piec(‘.^ are in play and White has no 
a I tack 

(d) H ■ canno' )> ,</{ up PQ\4 for 

1 

'rin, N rh M \ I'v i speej.’il praze 

hr its rn:j:i(,-uv! e I rom now on 

'() While W uu‘ ]-, rdu i’ pawm.. Black 
IS pM'piriug foi -j -iet'sp^. attack 
(g) Belter 30.QQ4 at on"*e. 

Di) U ('te-. i- ;i:U,)vN p. 34 .KxR b«*- 
cau.s'* ol 17xP followed by RH4 ! . 

<i» Not 34 QxN.HR? I !.' 


Die : ■ nder to a ('i • s *naga/.i:K‘ as 

P- 1/.' 


Problem No. 411 


.1 r,TMii(!" h")2achy 19.A) 

Black (12) 


' hf 


' ' 

.0. ■ i , ; 
■ . iTi’ 

l A 


Male in three 

Problem No. 412 

F K(V.us 'S.'.mhy (19fH) 




While (7) 


Black (13) 


__ TTlilfcWU/ 

Mate in three 

solutions should 
’n.2t,addressed to 
ii", Sport & Pa.stime: Madras-2 

April''‘9‘’”''^ before 
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A STUDY IN CONCtNTRATlON AS TWO 
FORMER NATIONAL CHAMPIONS FA 
ROOQ All (UH) AND M AARON 
THINK OUT THEIR MOVES 


A SECTIONAI VIEW OF THE COMPETl 
riON IN PROGRESS 


THE NATIONAL 
CHESS 

CHAMPIONSHIP 


MR MINOR MOSES MAYOR OF MADRAS (RIGHT) PRESENT 
ING THE GOlO MEOAl TO R F MADAN WINNER OF THE 
NATIONAL CHESS CHAMPIONSHIP HELD RECENTLY AT MADRAS 
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Foreign Coaches 
for Ceylon 

“^NE of the most effective ways of 
” irnDFoving the standard of 
sports in Ceylon is to get roaches 
from abroad—from countries that ex¬ 
cel in various branches’. This was 
said in Colombo by Ceylon's Minis¬ 
ter for Sports, Mr. V. A. Sugatha- 
dasa, at a luncheon to Ceylonese 
envoys abroad recently. 

He told them to secure for Ceylon 
sports material and coaches and 
arrange foreign .scholarships for 
Ceylonese coaches and sportsmen 

Mr. Sugathadasa stated the Gov¬ 
ernment had *«et uo a separate de¬ 
partment for .sporl.'i and was going 
all out to improve and raise the stan- 
dard of sports on the island He 
asked the ambassadors to do their 
best and help the Government. 

The Minister said: ' We would like 
to have a hockey coach from India, 
and il possible, foi wrestling too; a 
badminton coach from Malaysia, a 
table tennis coach from China, soc¬ 
cer coaches from West Germany and 
Russia, a coach for track and field 
and also for basketball from the 
U.S.A. a coach for tennis and swim¬ 
ming from Australia and a cricket 
coach from Britain,’’ 

He paid a tribute to the Cevlor 
High Commissioner in Britain, who 
has arranged for Ceylon cricket 
teams—one of schoolboys nd ano¬ 
ther of club cricketers—to tour Eng¬ 
land in li)67 and 1968. 

Mr Sugathadasa concluded' I am 
particularly keen on obtaining sports 
material for soccer volleyball an;t 
basketball for distribution in the 
rural areas where* there are no facili¬ 
ties for the youth.” 


THK “HOUIZONTAL” LAW 

A ustralian cricket oiriciais art* 

expected to ask the next meet¬ 
ing of the International Cricket Con¬ 
ference to ad-jpl the ‘horizontal ' 
bowling rule. They believe il define.^ 
very simply whether a ball has 
been bowled or thrown. It states 
■‘The oall is deemed to be thrown if. 
in the opinion of either umpire, there 
has been a sudden straightening of 
the bowling arm. partial or complete, 
at an 3 ' time after the elbow has risen 
above the shoulder in the delivery 
swing.” The rule is also known at* 
‘‘Peeble.s Rule”—it ha.> been proposed 
bv former English Test bowler Ian 
Peebles. 

Australian officiafs here are anxi¬ 
ous to have the “chucking” contro¬ 
versy cleared up before 1968 when 
the West Indians start their toui of 
Australia. 


INDIAN SOCCER TEAM FOR 
RUSSIA 

AN Indian football team will 
visit Russia towards the end of 
June, according to Mr. K. Ziauddtn. 


Cxeneral Secretary of the Indian 
Football Federation. 

It will be the first ever visit to the 
Soviet Union by a nationally repre¬ 
sentative team from India, though as 
long ago as 195:1 a side from the 
East Bengal Club, Calcutta, went to 
that country, paving the way for 
future sporting exchanges 

The June visit will be a return urn* 
for the tour of India made last Nov 
ember and December b\ a team iroin 


the Russian Republic (the largest of 
the various republics which make up 
the Soviet Union) The manager of 
the Ru.s.sian team. Mr. Alexander 
Starostii. had issued an invitation 
for u visit b> an Indian learn before 
the Russian side returned home 
Later the invitation was confirmed 
afncially. 

The Russian football authorities 
have now been told that an Indian 
team will be sent in June, Prepara¬ 
tions for selecting a represent.!tiv'e 
side arc a I read v t^ing made 


CLECANT CECC/KINC 
CEEINS KITE! 


EAIJE 
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dfORT & mTlMC 


WhMl and WiaC* 


'V 'irtiC'--.- -/-Isa.’. ■/.??V 


THE Am qimHioK 


BY OUR AVIATION CORRESPONDENT 


W E live m a swift-moving and 
intensely exciting age. N^ever 
before have our horiztins lifted and 
widened so dramatically, and this is 
particularly true, perhaps, of the 
sphere of transport. On the one hand, 
inter-planetary vehicles, such as Ge¬ 
mini arui that rer-ently demonstrated 
by the USSR, have given us a toe¬ 
hold on the threshold of space. The 
latter’s soft landing on the moon will 


probably lead to a manned vehicle 
landing there within the present de¬ 
cade, Who, twenty years ago, would 
have deemed such an event even re¬ 
motely possible? 

No less significant, on the other 
hand, is the immense progress made 
in aviation. In term.s of both speed 
and rapacity, the last ten years have 
seen a truly spectacular advance. 
Both the Russian and the Anglo- 


French S.S.Ts. are likely to be flying 
by 1968. Supersonic travel, consequ¬ 
ently, now appears to be well within 
our capability. There are even more 
immediate prospects of giant subsonic 
jets capable, according to plans recent¬ 
ly announced by Lockheed Georgia, 
of carrying 900 passengers. What such 
aircraft will achieve in widening the 
scope of air transport is almost in¬ 
calculable. 

Vast Potential 

With such rapid and exciting pro¬ 
gress, however, we should not lose 
sight of developments which, if less 
.spectacular, may quite pos.sibly make 
an equally valuable contribution to 
our systems of transport. Specifically, 
one has in mind the ACV (air cushion 
vehicle)—not so much, one hastens 
to add, for what it is at this date as 
for what it will eventually become. 

Consider, for a moment, just how 
vast that potential is. The ACV can 
be built to almost any dimensions and 
to suit a great variety of purposes. It 
has already been demonstrated in 
many forms—from, in fact, an indivi¬ 
dual transport to one capable of car¬ 
rying 70 passehgers. Already in pro¬ 
cess of manufacture is an ACV de¬ 
signed to operate over open sea routes 
in all weather and capable of carry¬ 
ing 30 road vehicles and 160 passeng¬ 
ers. Some experts claim that, even¬ 
tually, ACV’s will be built to replace 
ocean-going vessels of ten to fifteen 
thousand tons. 

True Value 

But it is, perhaps, in the great di¬ 
versity of functions that it can per¬ 
form that the true value of the ACV 
will be found. It can travel with 
equal ease over land or water. While 
waterways, natural or man-made and 
in all conditions of flood or drought, 
are its natural highway, it can also 
traverse lakes, marsh, ice, snow, the 
Tundra of the Arctic, and the sand 
dunes of the desert. 

One must emphasise, once again, 
however, that one writes of potential 
rather than, actual performance. The 
ACV, in fact, is still m its infancy and 
although it can, and, indeed, already' 
does, perform a number of useful 
services, these, in some degree at 
least, are still of an experimental na¬ 
ture. Commercially speaking, more¬ 
over, it is not enough for a form of 
transport to perform competently, it 
must also perform economically. 

Valuable Tool 

Consider, for instance, the case of 
^e helicopter. For many years past, 
both from the military and civil points 
of view, this has been a useful, and, at 
times^ an wiquely valuable, tool. Two 
ftmito to bf : 
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come*—cost and noise. The helicopter, 
in fact, costs almost six times as 
much to operate as does a fixed wing 
aircraft of comparable carrying capa¬ 
city. In the course of Its long develop¬ 
ment. the helicopter has become less 
noisy and far more efficient. Milita¬ 
rily, it is now well established, and, 
indeed, in ever increasing demand. 
Commercially, however, it has still 
some way to go. 

Possibly, but not necessarily, the 
ACV too may require considerable 
further development before it becomes 
commercially established. This is 
something that we shall probably soon 
know. Various commercial services 
now in operation, or about to be put 
into operation, will determine the 
issue. It may be of interest, then, 
very briefly to examine the nature and 
scope of the .services in question. 

Principal Object 

One of the most important is that 
now operated by San Francisco-Oak- 
land Helicopter Airlines. This pro¬ 
vides connections between San Fran¬ 
cisco Internationa] Airport, the heli¬ 
port at Oakland, and down-town San 
Francisco. The ACV in use is the 15-. 
seat Bell SK-5—which is really the 
British Slt.N 5 re-engined by Bell. The 
service commenced last August and 
will continue, in the first instance, for 
one year. 

The principal object is to determine 
whether and. if so. on what scale. 
ACVs can be used on similar lines 


all over the U.S.A. To that end, the 
results are being closely analysed by 
the University of California. On com¬ 
pletion of the year, the results of this 
analysis will 1^ made available to the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency which, incidentally, is partly 
financing the operation of the service. 
If deemed successful, a great deal 
could,-very obviously, flow from this 
experiment. 

Cross-Channel Services 

Of equal consequence arc two r-ros.*'- 
Channel ACV services which will 
commence on May 1. One of the.se 
will be operated by a Swedish shipping 
consortium and will ply between Ram.s^ 
gate and Calais. The second will be 
operated by a British company long 
connected with cross-Channel ferries, 
and will ply between Dover and Ca¬ 
lais. The.se will be the very first in¬ 
ternational services to be operated bv 
ACV. 

In the first instance, both compa¬ 
nies will use the 36-seal SR.N6 and 
the services will be seasonal only 
Next year, however, the Swtidish com¬ 
pany will take delivery of two of the 
much larger SR.N4 hovercraft. These 
will operate as car-cum-passenger 
ferries, each accommodating 30 cars 
and 160 seated passengers. The sea¬ 
going qualities of the SR.N4. more¬ 
over, are much superior to those of 
the SR.N6. Once the bigger ACV is 
introduced, therefore, the service will 
operate Ihroughom the year. 


In a hense, these are not experimen¬ 
tal services. They will operate on a 
commercial basis from the start In 
other words, they must be made to 
pay. Initially, it is planned to charge 
the same fares as those prevailing on 
steamer ferry services. And this, of 
course, is the acid test. Can the ACV 
operate on steamer fares? If not, will 
the greater speed, comfort, and con¬ 
venience offered make it competitive 
at higher fares? And, if so. how much 
higher? The'^c aie some of the com¬ 
mercial aspects that the companies 
concerned will have to study. 7'he re¬ 
sults will be watched with clo.se in¬ 
terest by the operators of transport 
services everywhere. 

One concludes with another highly 
interesting ACV development and one 
whi. h clearly illustrates the great 
versatility of the ACV principle. This 
development is taking place in France 
and the plan is to apply the principle 
to high speed suburban and inter-ur¬ 
ban rail services Space precludes any 
description ()f the lines on which the 
experiment is proceeding It mu.st 
suffice to say that prcliminar\ .small 
scale experiments have been success¬ 
ful. The ultimate stage will be an 
“aerotrain" consi.sting of three or more 
cars each capable of accommodating 
100 pas.sengers The train will run on 
unconventional tracks and it is antici¬ 
pated that speeds of up to 250 mph 
will be attained Here then is another 
ACV development from which much 
may eventually flow. 
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S OMEBODY v>nce said that there arr 
three significant events in a per¬ 
son’s life, birth, marriage and death 
Of these three, marriage is the most 
important to the photographer, for it 
is the only one that really lends itself 
to .photographic coverage 

Of course, the bride and groom can¬ 
not photograph their own wedding— 
they have too many other things to 
worry about—and unless a profession¬ 
al photographer is called in t(» record 
the ceremony, the job falls upon a 
close friend or relative of one of the 


Camera Cameoa 


FOR 

WEDDING 

PICTURES 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 



couple who IS an amateur photogra- 
pher- 

In past articles I have written a 
great deal about sophisticated photo¬ 
graphic techniques which would im¬ 
prove the photographs from the artis¬ 
tic standpoint. In wedding photogra¬ 
phy—unless one is exceptionally skill¬ 
ed as a photographer—the best tech¬ 
niques to use are those which arc the 
simplest and most reliable. For this is 
one situation where there can be no 
retakes, and since the event is so im¬ 
portant. no risk of something not com¬ 
ing out should be taken. Few newly 
married couples will criticise the pho¬ 
tographer if the pictures be turns out 
are not masterpieces. But if nothing 
comes out, they will be extremely un¬ 
happy. 

. No Experitnentlng.' 

Wedding photography is the kind of 
work where the indoor shots should 
be taken by on-camera flash—mini¬ 
mising danger of camera shake and 
focusing errors. 

Wedding etwerage can be ju.sl a few 
shots during the ceremony and the 
celebrations afterwards, to a compre¬ 
hensive record of the wedding day. 
This, of course, should be settled with 
the couple beforehand. Also, one 
should decide beforehand whether the 
ceremony should be recorded in black 
and white or colour, and whether 
movies or still photographs arc w'anl- 
cd. Remember, this is no time for ex¬ 
perimenting, so if you haven’t had 
much experience in using colour, don’t 
start now. Better to be safe than 
sorry! 

Again, many couples will want the 
fveddmg ceremony to be recorded as 
fully as poasiblc, with cine as well as 
still covfffage. One person cannot do 


both, so slick to the one you know’ 
best. Usually, if there is a choice the 
couple will prefer the ceremony to be 
recorded in stills, since they will want 
copies of the pictures to send to rela¬ 
tives. 

Guests’ Co-operation 

One thing which cannot be over¬ 
emphasised is that the photographer 
Should try to record the ceremony, not 
dominate it. I have attended a number 
of weddings where the guests* enjoy¬ 
ment has been ruined by thoughtless 
photographers making a nuisance of 
themselves in an attempt to get a bet¬ 
ter picture. Frankly, I doubt if the im¬ 
provement they achieved was that 
great and they certainly made a nuis¬ 
ance of themselves. For this reason, be 
careful when pushing in front of peo¬ 
ple in an attempt to get a better view. 

Most guests will gladly co-operate if 
you ask them politely. But remember 
that this assistance is something they 
are granting you, and not something 
you are entitled to. Consideration for 
others is one thing that a photogra¬ 
pher .should a]w»ay.‘i keep foremost in 
his mind. 

Technical Problems 

Other than the usual problems of 
exposure, the main technical trouble 
D w’cdding photographer encounters is 
one of excessive contrast. The prob¬ 
lem of recording detail in both the 
white dress of the bride and the black 
suit of the groom is one that has 
caused trouble for photographers for 
many years—and still docs. With 
colour film there is little that can be 
done since processing is done commer¬ 
cially. 

With black and white, if the photo¬ 
grapher is going to do his own pro¬ 


WEDDINGS ARI TftADlTIONAUY A DAY 
OF HAmNESS FOft THE BRIDE AND A 
RICrURE OF HER IN SMILES IS A MUST 
FOR THE WEDDING ALBUM. 


cessing, the mosi satisfactory techni¬ 
que is to give slightly more than nor¬ 
mal exposure, so that detail in the 
dark suit is recorded, but to cut deve¬ 
lopment time by from 2,5 per cent to 
40 per cent in order to keep the white 
dress from becoming too den.se on the 
negative. The ideal negative for wed¬ 
ding pictures is one that is of relative¬ 
ly low contrast and density 

Presentation 

Needless to say. a wedding is a 
once-in-a-lifetime event, and so it is 
no-time to economise on film. It is 
always possible to throw away un¬ 
wanted negatives or colour slides, but 
a picture opportunity mis.sed is gone 
forever. When taking pictures at the 
wedding of a friend I would usually 
take some eight or nine rolls of 36 ex¬ 
posure 35 mm film at least, of which 
some thirty to sixty pictures would 
be printed for a presentation album. 

Presentation is important in wed¬ 
ding photography, and after all the 
good shots have been printed up they 
should be carefully mounted in an 
appropriate album and presented to 
the newly married couple. Such al¬ 
bums need not be expensive and make 
a much more satisfactory presenta¬ 
tion than a batch of prints loose in an 
envelope. 

Needless to say, wedding ph . logra- 
phy is also a source of profit to many 
amateur photographers, for many 
couples will only be too glad to pay 
a reasonable fee for an excellent set 
of pictures. 
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GEVABOX 

its 

streamlined 
body 
is made 
of the 

FINEST 

steel! 


GEVABOX, the only camera in its 
class with a body built complelelv of 
tough steel —the finest. Won't break 
or warp...can take rough handling... 
will last years! And that's not all — 
with GEVABOX, outstanding results 
come naturally I 

These impressive features put 
GEVABOX right at the top — 

□ Bright, clear, eye.'level view¬ 
finder for precise romposition, 
for quick, easy photographs 

G 3 speeds (bulb, 1/50th and 
1/lOOth sec). Get sharp fast- 
action shots. 



' J 2 apertures (f11 and f16), for 
brilliant clarity. 

n Superb rectangular photo¬ 
graphs—each 6 cm X 9 cm big, 
SO f larger than those from 
cameras in a comparable 
class. Makes for far superior 
enlaraements. 

And GEVABOX is so c»isy to operate. 
Just click—your GEVABOX does the 
rest Ask your APL dealer to demon¬ 
strate. Price: Rs. 44.00 
Give a GEVABOX — whatever the 
occasion: a festival, a birthday, suc¬ 
cess in examinations ... A Gevabox 
makes a valuable gift that leaves a 
lasting impression on young and old. 


W., 
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GEVABOX 


Allied Photographics Limited 
Kasturi Building, Jamshedji Tata Road, Bombay 1. 
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TRUMP 


CONTROL 


By TERENCE REESE 

H ere is a deal that presents a 
novel situation in trump con¬ 
trol: 

Dealer, West. N-S vulnerable 

5. 8 72 
H. 543 
D. Q10 7 
C. K J 4 3 


s. 

54 

1 

N ^ 

- E S; 

® c. 

AK 3 

H. 

J 10 9 7 6 

AQ82 

D. 

A96 


542 

C. 

878 


952 



S. 

QJ 1096 




H. 

K 




D. 

K J83 




C. 

AQIO 



South played in Four Spades after 
East had opened third in hand with 


One Heart. West led H. J and 
South ruffed the second round. At 
trick three declarer led the Queen 
of spades, and East ducked! When 
South played another trump East 
cashed the Ace and King and played 
a third heart. South had lost control 
and ended up with only seven tricks. 

Declarer could have made the 
contract if he had switched to dia¬ 
monds after S. Q, but the defen¬ 
sive hold-up is worth noting, for it 
certainly gave the best chance. Sup¬ 
pose that East wins the first spade 
and leads another heart, for South 
to ruff. The position is then: 

S 87 
H. — 

D. Q107 
C. KJ43 


S. 

5 

N 

W E 

s 

A3 

H. 

10 s 

H. 

8 

D. 

A96 

D. 

542 

C. 

876 

S 

C. 

952 


S. J 10 
H. — 

D. KJ83 
C. A Q 10 

Now it is clear that South must 
play on diamonds, for if he leads 
another trump a fourth heart will 
almost surely defeat him. He still 
has to force out D. A and cannot 
cope with the fifth heart. 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 461 


CLUBS ACROSS ment in office by reduc* money required for it 
1 . Patiently endure a ing the amount of work ( 8 ). i 

bad role in the gallery people have to do ? CLUES DOWN 
( 8 ). 5. Helps keep ( 6 - 6 ). 23» I turn and i. Deals with sources 

things together In the see wreckage of trains of great gratification 
theatre, but gives one a ( 8 ). 24. A little way to (g), 2. Is informed 

pain! ( 6 ). 9. Demand- journey, but a long enough to deserve be¬ 

ing much but no longer step ( 6 ). 26. ''Through ing in the money ( 6 ). 
in play ( 8 ). 10. He gets verdurous — and wind- 3 . Only those who have 

mrkn«v for nor. intf moiuev ivavk" K^af it * 


the money for the por- ing mossy 
ter ( 6 ). 12. Offer by (KeaU) ( 6 ). 


ways been defeated beat it ! 
27. A ( 7 ), 4 . In this there's 


return a revolutionary small political party in purpose (4). . 6 . People 
aid for anglers ( 6 ). 13. the money may get it {n general without ex- 
United in a , special from the smoker! < 8 ). ception in a capital 
sense with a novice in 28. I interrupt commer- highway ( 3 , 4>. 7. Went 
a London garden ( 8 ). cial dealings with a to bed having handed 
15. Cautious batting long and viole^ haran- over? ( 6 . 2). 8 . It's 

once characteristic of gue ( 6 ). 29. Electrical transmitted from the 

Mr. Jackson? (5-7). 18. unit put into factories; past — surely it's obvi- 
Xeeping the Govern- an enormous amount of ous in how old the lady 
„ is? ( 8 ). 11. Hair orna¬ 

ment and what it may 
rest on? A rather 
watery clue, I fear 
(3-4). 14. Very distinc- j 
tive flavour, and I see j 
how it can be varied 
(7). 16. I agree there’s j 
nothing left (3. 5). 17. j 
Vegetarians will avoid 
the issue when they 
learn about this ( 8 ). 
19. International orga¬ 
nisation cited as anony¬ 
mous (7). 20. Having 
di/ficulty with the dance 
as a pastime (7). 21. 

. Scold half a doten and 

S oke fun at lova (8). 

2. Tha woman’s fol¬ 
lowing me into tha 
opan tpacaa (8). 88. An 
imnd of global import* 
MBtioii Ifagi W€€k aaoa (4). 





A Word With Tho Doclor*d62 

BACILU 
ON THE 
BOOKSHELF! 

I F you look inside your library 
book, the chances arc that you 
will see a notice tolling you to warn 
the librarian if it has been used by 
someone with an infectious disease. 

Can books carry diseases? We , 
cannot be dogmatic about this. We 
know that a lot of germs and viru¬ 
ses are really very delicate, fussy 
creatures. They can’t live for long 
away from their human or animal 
host. Some? germs, however, can 
live a long lime on the most inhos¬ 
pitable material such as dry paper 
or books. The germs • which cause 
sore throats are very tough custo¬ 
mers—especially the one which 
causes scarlet fever. 

Small-pox viruses, and the bacil¬ 
lus which causes tuberculosis, are 
very sturdy characters and can ' 
withstand the hostile environment 
of the library book. But, with T.B. 
at least, it is your powers of resist¬ 
ance which count in the last analy¬ 
sis. 

Play Safe 

It is very unlikely that the virus 
responsible for measles or German 
measles can survive a trip back to 
the library or even a brief stay on 
the library shelf. 

However, there is so much that 
we don’t yet know about these very 
minute organisms that it is perhaps 
always be^er to play safe and not 
to return books which have been ex¬ 
posed to such infections without first 
asking the librarian for his advice. 
He will know the rules of his health 
authority. Many libraries instruct 
the reader to take the book back to 
the health department if the reader 
has had an infectious disease, l^e 
treatment of any possible infected 
books is a very technical business, 
and the health exp^s know how to 
deal with them. Some books can be 
disinfected, others may need to be 
destroyed, and some may only need 
a short spell of "isolation." 

It is inconceivable that a library 
would charge an honest borrower, 
who told the truth about a book 
which had been infected. 

Can you be infected from money? 
Well, germs only like the paper va¬ 
riety, they have never been on tho 
gold, silver or copper standard! No 
one really knows how much infec¬ 
tion may be spread by paying one*a 
debts in notes. Obviously care and 
eommonsense ought to tell anyone 
how to behave. But any medical 
officer of health would M fled to 
five adi^. 
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Calcutta Cinema Notes 



B> SAROJ K SENCilJPTA 


I N ^Kanch Kata Hecrey* more em¬ 
phasis has been laid on tension 
than on the formula of a story in 
which there is a clash between father 
and son over the former’s autocratic 
attitude and the latter’s democratic 
views. There is the inevitable girl 
whom the autocrat docs not like be¬ 
cause she comes from a lower middle 
class family but whfjnt the d< rn<'cra» 
loves. iTobodh SanyaTs story is rather 
on the formula line or elvo whv should 
the son invariably love the girl from a 
lower walk of life to make the clash 
more intense? Then* are loveahlip girls 
also in the upper walk of life* Ftut the 
script of Mnnal S(*n has b<‘en written 
mainly on the clash, as a result f>f 
whieh the two attitudes— autocratic 
and demoerali*' come into a direct 
clash, making ‘Kanch Kata Heerey’ an 
outstanding nndion i>icture in which 
the nieciium of expression, and n<>t 
mainly of entertainment, has been 
fully vindicated Ajoy Kar l.^ fast 
tiecoming an unconventional film-mak¬ 
er. 

The clash has been more intensified 
and without any compromise because 
of the absence of a song even though 
Hemanta IVTukherjee is the ‘ music 
director! This cannot be expected of a 
conventional film in which the roman- 
■iic boy and the girl don’t sing when 
a music director is at their beck and 
all! This has made ‘Kanch Kata Hee¬ 
rey’ net only outstanding but uncon- 
w'ontional also. The nqmc of Hemanta 
Mukherjee suggests' lilting songs as 
wc have seen in many cases, the latest 
being Arup Productions* ‘Manihar’, 
but ‘Kanch Kata Heerey* is an excep¬ 
tion. 

Bikash Ray i.s the autocratic father 
and he has given a performance which 


will remain incomparable fur man.^ 
year;. No adjective seems to be ade- 
fpiale to describe his superb perfor¬ 
mance Sournitra Chatterjee, the de¬ 
mocratic son, refuses to suffer in com¬ 
parison and, as u.sual, give^ a sparkling 
performance. Lily Chakravarti is also 
quite upto the mark and the same can 
he .said of the suffering mother Chha- 
ya Devi. Hemanta Mukherjee’s back¬ 
ground music has all through helped 
the film 

In fine, ‘Kanch Kata Heerey* is one 
of those films which have no cine¬ 
matic glamour and yet one would like 
to .see again and again because of^ 
their unconventional treatment and" 
Bikash Ray’s performance. 

Seldom does the BFJA selections of 
the best films of the year go without 
a controversy because there are diffe¬ 
rent viewpoints in the approach to a 
film. While one is carried away by the 
thematic appeal of a film, the other 
goes for its cinematic qualities. But 


this year the .selcclmns have been so 
appropriate that there will be no con¬ 
troversy over them- BFJA has .selected 
Atithr as th*. best film of the year 
and having regard to the theme 
treatment, performance and music 
this selection seems to be very cor¬ 
rect. In order of merit ‘Subarnarekha’ 
comes second and then are ‘Haqeeqat’, 
‘Eki Ang-^y Eto Roup’, *Kapurush-0- 
Mahapuru^'h*, ‘Raja Rammohan’, ‘Bak- 
sha Badal', ‘Akash Kushum', ‘Arzoo* 
and ‘Geel Gaya Patharon’. From the 
thematic point of view Raja Ram¬ 
mohan’ .should have been the best film 
of the year, but it is not. This proves 
that judgment has been based more 
on cinema than on story. Basanta 
Chowdhury has been selected as the 
best actor of the year for his perfor¬ 
mance in ‘Raja Rammohan*. He is Raja 
]^mmohan. And Madhabi Mukherjee 
is the best actress because of her su¬ 
perb performance in ‘Subarnarekha*. 
But the selection of Shashi Kapoor, for 
his performance in ‘Jab Jab Phool 
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By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


M r raj BAHADUR, Union Mini¬ 
ster of Stale for Information and 
Broadcasting, who was on a brief visit 
to Bombay said in a candid talk with 
Pressmen that the members of the in¬ 
dustry and the critics could jointly 
work together and sincerely .strive to 
raise Uie existing standards of film.s. 
He felt that the film industry had done 
well under the exi.sting set-up of things 
but there w'as alway.s enough room 
for improvement. 

Speaking to the members of the in¬ 
dustry at a reception in his honour by 
the IMPPA and the Film Producers* 
Guild, the Union Minister called upon 
film-makers to suggest such measures 
as the Government could take to *in* 
sure producers agetnst the vagarit^ of 


the box-office.** He admitted that the 
film industry was labouring under li¬ 
mitations and hardships and did not 
have enough facilities and equipment 
it needed to deliver the goods. 

Confessing that he had to learn and 
understand all the problems facing his 
portfolio, the Union Minister seemed 
to show openmindedness and readines.^: 
to face the problems squarely. Illus¬ 
trating his point, he said that he would 
not “come in the way of the young 
man” who prefers twist or some other 
form of Western dance to our own. 
This approach of moderation, he felt, 
could be extended to censorship as 
well. 


^MOHABBAT ISKO KAHATE 
MAIN’ 

W RITER AKHTAR MIRZA’S Mo- 
habbat Isko Kahate Hain* i.s ap¬ 
pealing in parts. It tells the story of a 
young truck driver who has formed a 
habit of spinning tall yarns and tell¬ 
ing little lies. That earns him the 
dubious reputation of an undependable 
man. The girl he loves refuses to beli¬ 
eve him and marries another man. 
Frustrated, he tries to wreak venge¬ 
ance when he meets his former sweet¬ 
heart and, in the end, has to resort to 
a lie again to uphold her honour. The 
film illustrates how a liar finds it 


difficult to be believed even when he 
tells the truth. The climax is highly 
melodramatic. In spite of the humdrum 
treatment, the picture, at places, achi¬ 
eves a certain measure of down-to- 
earth rcrtlism and purposefulness. Akh- 
tar Mirza is good in his dialogue but 
his direction is uneven, being just ser¬ 
viceable in parts and quite commend¬ 
able in other places. Shashi Kapoor as 
the truck driver and frustrated lover 
is convincing. Nanda as Rajni, the 
leading lady, is quite impressive, es¬ 
pecially in the emotional scenes. Lcela 
Chitnis, Madan Puri, Chand Burque, 
Anwar Hus.sain, David and Helen lend 
creditable support. The musical score 
by Khayyam is pleasing. 

STUDIO NEWS 

C HITRAGAT’S new' venture is *Baap 
Beta Aur Uska Beta*. Ashok Ku¬ 
mar, Uttam Kumar and Deb Mukerji 
will play the leading roles. Jointly pro¬ 
duced by S. N. Sinha and Narendra 
Nair, the film, in Eastman colour, will 
have music by Shankar Jaikishan. The 
direction is in the hands of Virendra 
Sinha 

• • • 

A ctor-producer Bharat Bhu- 

shan has launched his new film 
*Megh Malhar*. Vyjayanthimala is cast 
opposite bim« 



mnai n IM. 

Khlley* has been welcomed by one 
and all. Indeed, his performance in 
the film has been so outstanding that 
there can be,no second opinion about 
his being the' best actor of the Hindi 
screen. The other selection which has 
been hailed is that of Raaj Kumar as 
the best supporting actor for his per¬ 
formance in *Waqt’. and that of Mala 
Sinha. as the best actress for her bril¬ 
liant performance in 'Himalay Ki Code 
Men’. Nazima has been selected as the 
best supporting actress in ‘Arzoo'. The 
best director of the year (Bengali) is 
Rwittick Ghatak in ’Subarnarekha' 
and Chetan Anand is the best Hindi 


director for *HaqeeqatV ‘Subarnarc- 
kha has bagged many awards this 
year. Its music director Ustad Baha¬ 
dur Khan is the best music director 
for his work in the film. In one or 
two lines of tunes in the voice of Arati 
Mukherjee he has left an undyini; 
memory Arati Mukherjee is the best 
playback singer of the year (female) 
and Kishure Kumar the best play¬ 
back singer (male). 

An all-India lull-length rlociimen- 
tary film will be made on the lifp’ ar.cl 
writings of the rebel iH)Ct Kazi Na/ 
rul Islam. Kazi’s son Kazi Sabyasat hi 


will produce and direct the film in 
collaboration with Films Division of' 
the Government of India. 

Pandit Ravi Shankar will compose 
the mujic for Purnendu Patri’s am¬ 
bitious film ’Syapna Neeye’, based on 
Premen Miira's ‘Telenapota AbiskarV 
Madhabi Mukherjee, Arun Mukherjee, 
Charuproka.sh Ghoshv Rabi Ghosh. Bi- 
3 an Bhattacharja, and others are in 
the cast. 

Mamta*. the iii.st Hindi colour film 
lo be produced in Bengal is now com¬ 
plete with Siu'hitra Sen, Dharminder 
and Ashok Kumar in the leading roles. 
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POPULAR AMATEUR 
ACTOR 

By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 


M ANAKKAL MAN!, the popular 
amateur actor, was the recipient 
of encomiums from screen star M. G. 
Ramachandran lor his good style of 
acting. The latter was presiding over 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations of West 
jVrambalam Amateurs' successful play. 
.‘Oonjar, the other evening, at Mu¬ 
seum Theatre. Mam has been playing 
a vital role in that play with comedy 
as his forte. Presenting gifts to the 
artistes who had taken part in the 
play and paying special compliments 
to^ani. M.C.R said* The very men¬ 
tion i)f his name makes you chuckle 
and giggle. He has captured the hearts 
of the audience with his inimitable 
acting. He seems to be a born come¬ 
dian.” * • 

The tributes had come to Mani in 
recognition of his strenuous work on 
the amateur stage. He has so far ap¬ 
peared in 35 stageplays. which, cumu¬ 
latively. have been put on boards for 
nearly 350 times. Gifted with an easy, 
natural style in the delivery of dia¬ 
logue. he has shown his ingenuity in 
acting every time he has appeared on 
the stage. The mettle he has displayed 
and the handsome compliments paid to 
him by M.G.R. should inspire film- 
makers in Tamil Nad to make use of 
bis talent on the screen effectively. 

Thirty-year-old Mani has been on 
the amateur stage for the last 15 years. 
As a school boy. he first appeared as 
a villain in his school play 'Miss Ma- 
fathi’ in 1948. He blossomed into a 
good comedian in 'Only Letter’, staged 
in Madras by Aynavaram Amateurs. 
Later 'Kaviyin Kanavu’ provided him 
an excellent opportunity to show his 
mettle. 

He* started his own troupe, Kala 
Mandlr. and regularly staged a num¬ 
ber of plays, nbtable among them be¬ 
ing 'Production No. 3*. 'Poori and 
Koorma*. ‘Please Don’t Love*, ’Marria¬ 
ges are Made in Heaven’, ’Kalyanam 
Ahum Munne’, 'Anbalippu’, ‘Avan 
Thambi Angathan’. which was later 
filmed by B. R. Panthalu under the 
title ‘Bale Pandiya’, ‘Vazhve Nithya’, 
‘Trisang’ and *Ek Batti Char Rastha’, 
most of which he had himself direct¬ 
ed. In short, he has proved that he is 
a creative artiste, with comedy as his 
strong point. . 

DOCUMENTARIES THAT 
INSPIRE 

HifORAK PRIVATE LIMITED, mak- 
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iaikkizhangin Virodhigal', ‘Path¬ 
way to Plenty’, 'Regulated Mar¬ 
kets’, 'Kidangil Thinidan’ and 
•Fishermen of Kerala’. ‘Ayiram 
Ayiram ThozhilgaV, directed by V. 
Balakrishnan, was about the various 
small-scale industries in the Guindy 
Industrial Estate, sponsored by the 
Government of Madras. 'Nerpayirai 
Kappom', again directed by V. Bala¬ 
krishnan, was about the methods to be 
adopted to preserve paddy from pests. 
‘Story of Malco’, scripted and directed 
by S. Krishnaswamy, was about the 
transformation of bauxite ore into alu¬ 
minium. 'Urulaikkizhangin Virodhigal’ 
was about the fungus disease of pota- 
tos. ‘Pathway to Plenty’ was intended 
to promote the sale of Parry’s fertili¬ 
sers. ‘Regulated Markets' depicted the 
advantage of selling agricultural pro¬ 
duce through regulated markets. 'Ki¬ 
dangil Thinidan* was about the 
menace of the insects spoiling food- 
grains and the methods to be adopted 
to preserve the grains. ‘Fishermen of 
Kerala', directed by V. Balakrishnan, 
presented the life and struggle of the 
fisherfolk in Kerala and how they 
braved the elements. They were all 
inspiring. 

TIT.BITS 

F DIAM national THEATItB*S 
unique ballet, ‘Discovery of India’, 
was presented twice in Madras raeent* 
ly. once In aid of the Iswari Praaad 
DattaHaya Orthgipaa^ Oaptr* qnd 


the other in aid of the Scholarship 
Funds of the University Women’s As¬ 
sociation of Madras. It proved a reve¬ 
lation to those who witnessed it in the 
sense that they were simply overawed 
Dy the magnificent manner in which 
the ballet was presented. Based on 
Pandit Nehru’s book of the same 
name, the ballet depicted' glimpses of 
important episodes in Indian history 
from the Indus Valley civilisation up to 
the death of Pandit Nehru. To pre¬ 
sent as a dance drama the story of 
India from the dawn of history to the 
present-day without a .single dull mo¬ 
ment IS a feat of choreography and 
stagecraft. The ballet is particularly 
notable for the quick change of scenes 
according to the atmosphere and pre- 
riod of the episodes depicted (by a 
clever use of shadow play) and inge¬ 
nius lighting. The artistes showed a 
remarkable sense of timing, collabo¬ 
ration and showmanship. Much of the 
credit for the success should go to 
script writer Rajendra Shanker, cho¬ 
reographer Parvati Kumar and the 
music composer Vishnudas Shirali. 

• • • 

E NNESSEN THEATRES’ new stage- 
play ‘Elaiya Rajah', put on boards 
at the Mylapore Fine Arts Club, was 
quite a successful effort. The presenta¬ 
tion of the story and tho performan¬ 
ces of the players were of a high order. 
“Sambu” N. S. Natarajan, who produc¬ 
ed the play, should be congratulated 
on the slick manner in which he had 
executed the job. It was all about a 
rich, stern zamindar and his efforts to 
preserve his wealth and property with¬ 
out being destroyed by the evil forces 
existing in his own house. Sundarara- 
jan, who portrayed the Zamindar, be¬ 
sides directing the play, gave a dyna¬ 
mic account of himself. In the direc¬ 
tion also, he showed a firm grip. Jai 
Shankar as the imposter-grandson of 
the Zamindar (Elaya Rajah) was su¬ 
perb. Brilliant support came from Go- 
pal, V. Rajagopal, Kumar, P. V. San- 
Ihanam, N. Kasinathan, K. B. Janaki- 
raman and S. V. Vasantha. Art work 
by Ranganna was praiseworthy. 


C HANDRAKALA, a disciple of Vem- 
patti Chinna Satyam, captivated 
the hearts of the audience when she 
gave a brilliant recital of Kuchipudi 
dance the other evening under the aus¬ 
pices of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
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Q: What my line of busincti 
be? How i* my daughter's chart? When 
will the marry and what of her groom? 
Her mangaXya bhavam and lovgcuity^ 
What about her education? — K.B., Tu- 
ticorin. 

A: You may do well in the export 
business in films, drugs, herbs, spices, 
coftce, tea etc. The salt trade also may 
suit you if done suitable to^lhe fluctu¬ 
ating market conditions. Yout 
daughter’s chart appears to be pros¬ 
perous, She may marry in 1970 or so, 
when Gwrti transits the Tula Rasi 
Hei groom may be an educated 
bov I^'gal or judiciary appears 
to br his occupation. Govern¬ 
ment servant. He may be born 
in one any of Sirnha, Mithuna or 
Tula lagnas or in any of Sukra's stars 
Her mangalya bhavam and length of 
life appear good. She may pass her 
SSLC and lead an enviable life. 

Q; ^S^pccial features in Buda Dasa 
Sukra Bukthi? Is there any change in 
profession? If so when? Which is the 
suitable period to start a business? 
What sort of busirtess I am destined 
to do? How is my chart in general ?— 
J.R., Ponnamaravathy. 

A: Buda Dasa, Sukra Bukthi is said 
to be a very favourable one, particu- 
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larly for your layna. A change in your 
occupational line may take place in 
1967 for the better. 1967 may be o 
suitable period for starting business. 
The pharmaceutical line may be suit¬ 
able. Generally, your chart appears to 
be a promising one. 

Q: How will be the subject's mar¬ 
ried life? When will she marry? In- 
dicefe the job her prospective hus¬ 
band will have? Will it be a happy 
and prosperous alliance? Will she be 



^ Bponi A rasmt^ 
employed? If so, in what line? How 
is her chart in general? —K.N.B., 
Madras. 

A: The married life of the subject 
appears to be normal. Her husband 
may be an executive man in any 
technical profession. My advice would 
be to educate and equip her for a tea¬ 
ching occupation in preference to ma¬ 
trimony. 

Q: How long will the subject cou- 
rinue, in the present job? Will he get 
a change or promotion in the near 
future? How will his finavcial posi¬ 
tion be? — K.N.B., Madras, 

A: The subject may continue in the 
present job till 1967 when he may get 
a better one. Financially he appears 
to be self .sufficient. He may have a 
good life throughout. 

Q: Will I be a successful lawyer? 
Which side will be favourable, civil 
criminal or revenue? My future eco¬ 
nomic conditions? Can I get money in 
a lottery? Will I acquire property in 
my name in the future? How will be 
my future married life? Will I get 
any help i?i my distress from some¬ 
body? Will there be a change of pro¬ 
fession?— J.M.B., Meerut, 

A: You may prove tu be a leading 
lawyer and the criminal side appears 
to be more promising than civil and 
revenue sides, but something strikes 
me that those also need not be ignor¬ 
ed for the reason of the Moon being 
posited in a favourable angle. Get¬ 
ting money through lottery or unex¬ 
pectedly do not appear positive. You 
may acquire properties in your own 
name in the future. I believe you will 
get an enviable partner in life and 
your future married life should be 
happy. People on your mother’s side 
may help you if you are in want at 
any time. Change in profession is in¬ 
dicated in the chart, but since already 
you had changed your occupation in 
1964, 1 think there may not be fur¬ 
ther changes. Patience and perseve- 
rcnce in the legal field may give you 
a good future. 


In this Column, "Virgoan" will 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc,, 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
A PASTIME). This facility is avai¬ 
lable only to direct subscribers 
and other readers of SPORT A 
PASTIME irho purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote iheir sub- 
seriptton number. Anonymous com- 
munications will not receive attem 
linn. 

Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either in Tamil or English or 
m Devanagari script. Mere date of 
birth is not sufficient. 

Every effort is b^itig made to 


publish the answers to readers' 
queries in the earliest possible 
issue. But it is not possible to have 
them published the very next week 
after the queries are received. 


All correspondence should be , 
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CRICKET UMPIRING 

Sir,—It was shocking lo read in one 
if the important newspapers in the 
country that the umpiring in the Ranji 
Trophy match between Hajasthan and 
Mysore left much to bo desired. If this 
is true, it is indeed dislresvsing that 
such things .should have taken place m 
the semi-final of the National cham¬ 
pionship. 

Cricket is a gentleman's game and 
the umpire has a big respon-sibility in 
the proper conduct of the game. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the standard 
of umpiring should be first class, par¬ 
ticularly m an important match. We 
nave repeatedly heard complaints in the 
past about umpiring in India by many 
renowned overseas cricketers 

It IS time that the Board of Control 
paid serious attention to thi.s aspect 
and evolved methods of improving the 
standard of umpiring in our country. 

Ranchi. C. Partha. 

EXCITEMENT! 

Sir.—When a eolossu.s falls there i.s 
much excitement And when Mr. Hugh 
Sweeney writes ;ibout (:n Sport & Pa*- 
TfME. dated P'ebruary 12. 1966) Krish- 
nan's defeat at Calcutta one can see 
this feeling of excitement overtaking him. 

All kudos to Mukerjea. This youngster 
from Bengal has been gnawing at all 
obstacles a little too long and at last 
when he beats Krishnan. what do we 
get? A rather clumsy defence from Mr 
Sweeney with his pointle.ss and persi.''- 
tent attack on what he term.s Knshnnn's 
mental trouble. Defence. I call it, for he 
seems to tell us. wrist trouble or no 
wrist trouble. Krishnan was going to be 
knocked into a cocked hat and in this 
instance, since it was the latter so much 
the belter. 

The way the writer hurriedly dismisses 
the WTist trouble as a piece of Knshnan's 
fantasy—and much proof is supplied by 
quoting Kn.shnan's deadly perform.ance 
in the semi-final—he gives the impres¬ 
sion of someone trying to wipe incrimi¬ 
nating stains off his sjhirt. Was it neces- 
.siir.v for Mr. Sweeney lo overplay this 
theme and was he trying to rnnke Mu- 
keriea’s victory complete and unalloyed’ 

If Jaideep's feat was all that great 
what about his performances in the past 
few week.s? On the international scene 
his progress seems to be limited lo se¬ 
cond round or third. Does this satisfy 
Mr. Sweeney? Couldn’t he wait till Mu- 
kerjea had beaten a Stolle or a Santana*' 
Why make a solitary win the subject of 
journalistic excitement? And what ha? 
Mr. Sweenev achieved. I suppose em- 
barras.sment to Mukerjea and Krishnan 
and possibly bad taste in readers' 
mouths? 

Madras. A. Venkate.sh. 

GIVE US A CHANCE! 

Sir.—The sport of cycling in the Pun¬ 
jab these day.s has brought honour to 
the Slate every year. The .standard of 
performance is equal to that of the 
Asian count.ies- Except in the 1.000 
metres sprint every record in the Na¬ 
tional cycling stands in the names of 
Punjab cyclists. In the road tea.m time 
50 km. trial Punjab cyclists have creat¬ 
ed a jpew record with an average speed 


of about 27 miles per hour in the good 
timing of 1 hr. 9 min For the last 3 
years Punjab cyclists have boon win¬ 
ning the National cycling championship 
held at Delhi, Calcutta and Patiala dur¬ 
ing 1963, 1964 and 1965 respectivel.v bv 
winning 11 gold medals nut of a total 12' 

Cycling IS a most expensive sport. 
Usually to start ones sports career as 
a cyclist on*’ has to mve.st R.s. 800 a.s 
initial cost of the racing cycle and 
Rs. 150 monthly on its maintenance and 
replacement expenses excluding the diet 
charges. To become a National cham¬ 
pion one has to do a lot of practice and 
lake good and nourishing diet; but m 
these day.s of hard living one cannot 
afford a huge amount for all these 
things and the cyclists are forced to 
retir* much earlier without showing 
their peak form for want of adequate 
attention by the sports departments for 
the welfare of the cycli.sts. Although 
there is n*i coaching centre for cycling 
in India, yet the cyclists show sufficient 
skill and performances to merit 
support. All the achievements of 
the cyclists in the National arc 
merely the result of the efforts of 
their own. 1 am sure that if the cyclists 
are given proper training and adequate 
facililie.s for their practice and suffi¬ 
cient equipment such as racing cycles 
and spares at rea.sonahlc prices they can 
achieve International standards in a 
very .short time. Without the help of the 
Government they cannot do anything in 
the field of cycling. Cyclists arc ignored 
by the Government while arranging 
any foreign tour. If the Government 
cannot send the cyclisU to other count¬ 
ries it can at least invite cyclists from 
other countries for a dual competition. 
When our. cyclists are not given any 
chance lo compete with foreign cyclist.*; 
how can they know the tactics of the 
International competitors and the stan¬ 
dard of other countries in c 3 'cling. The 
cyclists must be given a chance for com¬ 
peting. in Intern.TMonal competitions and 
they should be provided with suflFlcient 
equipment for cycle racing, w'hich is 
mainlv imported The Goverament 
should take the necessary steps for 
producing these equipment in our own 
country so that our cyclists may get 
them at reasonable prices. A coaching 
centre and a coaching class m the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Sports must be start¬ 
ed soon at Patiala so that the cjxlists 
may learn a lot from the coaches. 

Patiala. Hardev Singh Deve. 

National Champion. 

ROOK REVIEW 

CONSTRUCTION OF TRANSISTOR 
RFCEIVERS: By R. Hamaswamy. 
M.A;, M.Sc., Lecturer in Physics. 
Thiagarajar Collie of Engineer¬ 
ing. MaduraM5. Price Rs. 3. 

Written in a lucid style, the book is 
a comprehensive guide to the princi¬ 
ple of transistor. A short interesting 
introduction traces the development 
of semi-conductors and their principle 
of operation. Details of theory together 
with practical arrangements of various 
receiver circuits are given. The cir¬ 
cuits cover a wide range of applica¬ 
tions of interest to the amateurs and 
experlmentors. Coitmonent values are 
also speeifled.—R. S. Bangara. 
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S OME players are fine*weather bats¬ 
men. They can do well on dry 
turf, with no “spots” on it, where, 
barring a miracle, the behaviour of 
the ball can be foretold fairly accura¬ 
tely. Especially do they shine on a 
well-doped wicket—there are famous 
examples of men in County cricket 
who score twice as many runs at home 
as away, the groundsman assisting the 
scorer and the terrors of the English 
summer not supervening too often. I 
shall probably be skinned for it, but 
I would .'say that Sir Donald Bradman 
was a fine-weather batsman. I give 
place to none in my admiration for my 
old friend from Australia who so far 
believed in me as to entrust me with 
the preliminary inquiries in England 
over negotiations that might well have 
brought. “The Don” into Lancashire 
League cricket We all know he is a 
master of almost every shot in tha 
game, and a batsman against whom 


Hoaas AND SUTCLim, ENOIAND'S 
OaCAT OPENERS. "IT Will BE MANY 
YEARS" SAYS THE AUTHOR*' BEFORE 
HOBBS AND SUTCIIFFE CEASB TO BE 
QUOTED AS THE EXAMPLES OF RUN¬ 
NING BETWEEN THE WICKETS". 


all bowlers have defended themsel¬ 
ves. But there is no doubt that he is 
not happy on a wet wicket. Well, you 
could fairly say, who is? 

There Is a golden rule for a diffi¬ 
cult wicket, and it is one that should 
never be forgotten. It is: “Right back 
—or hit,” sometimes leaving your 
crease and getting to the pitch of the 
ball. There is a rule which operates 
with great players about going down 
the pitch and that is to a leg-break 
bowler-^on*t unless he is in focus, 
i.c. flighting the ball between wicket 
and wicket. The off-breaker dogs not 
require the same technique—for he 
comes into you and unless he can 
float the ball away from you it is safe 
to go to him outside the off stump— 
but not too Go out to play at a 
straight ball right to the pitch and 
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bang, if you get there, otherwise «ni»- 
thcr with left foot as near as possi¬ 
ble to the ball, head well over her. 

Best Thing . 

This movement will be found more 
profitable on good wickets, for it 
lakes the initiative from the bowler 
and taxes his ingenuity and control 
of length and spin beyond imagina¬ 
tion. 


Batting on a difficult wicket, far 
from being boring, can be the most 
instructive performance, not only 
to the batsman but also to those who 
watch him. 

Continued on next pag^ 


The reason that a sticky wicket Is 
troublesome to the batsman is, of 
course, that the bowler can make the 
ball bite into the turf and then va¬ 
rieties of .^pln and break take double 
effect. The ball can be made (by 
bowlers of the calibre of Bedser, 
Gibbs, Titmus, Sobers and Tony 
Lock) almost to jump straight up. 







^ THE \0\3NG CRICKETER’S 
C0^»\?AN\0N.5 

C?ontmued from previous poge 

The batsman is in diffirulties because 
anything iic- hits is likely to go ur». 
^nd, if he leaves them al no he may 
be bowled. The fieldsmen close in and 
dominate the situation—if they are 
allowed to do so. 

The batsman, therefore, has to 
watch the bowler’s hand to see what 
sort of stutT JS likt‘Iy to be rorning, 
and then to waleh the ball elo.Mdy as 
it leaves the pitch, not making up his 
mind until the last possible rruunent 
what he will do. If he can go right up 
•to the pilch <if the hall and hit it hard, 
that is the best thing to do It ificans 
the batsman is in diflitulties beeau.se 
of the risk of being stumped' but 
wet-wieket batting is tull of risks, and 
the ’keeper shares tfi some Hegiee 
the batsman’s tremble in not being 
able to antuMpaic* uhal each ball will 
do. .So do the lielders. If you moan to 
hit, then fort-s hit so that anyone who 
puts hands to it will need a new pair. 

Watch For Low Ball 

The bowler will natui^lly go to 
some trouble to arrange that it is not 
.cafe for you to go up to the ball. 
When you .see the* ball touch the pitch 


and realise in the split second that 
follows how it is going to proceed, 
you will find, nine times out of ten 
on a “sticky dog,” that you must play 
back and u.se defence. 

Defence in this case is subdivided 
into thr (!0 heads First, you may be 
bound to make a creditable defence 
shot or get the ball away hard across 
the turf or over the Lurf. Note that 
lifting the ball in the open spaces in 
whatever dirc'ction conveniently off- 
er.s, when it is safe to do so, is an 
a.^'.sct. It upsets the disposition of the 
fielders and reduce.s your problcrn.c in 
the .Sillies. As we bow'lers know to our 
cost, the professional who steps right 
back may bo just as formidable as he 
who rims down confidently to meet 
the ball. Watch, on a sticky wicket, 
for the ball that keeps very low. The 
bfiwler will pul in one of these in 
every over, just as a variation from 
tlie fiic-craeker variety, hoping you 
will play over it. Lifting the head, or 
jerking, is a commonplace among the 
uninitiated. In this type of batting, 
above all, you must watch the ball as 
nearly a.s possible right on to the bat. 

The .second possibility in sticky 
ticket defence is to meet the ball 
w'lth a dead bat. Runs being always 
wanted, this is a two-edged policy, but 
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it IS necessary when a break turns 
sharply inwards towards your wicket 
within the height of the stumps. 

Golden Rule 

Here we come to a second golden 
rule—never hit against the break. If 
the ball is turning from the leg, you 
must never try to hit it to leg—until 
you are as confident as McCabe, whom 
I mentioned in the last chapter. If it 
is turning from the off, you must 
never try to send it away on the same 
.side. Hit the off break to log and the 
leg break to off. If you try to do 
otherwise the chances are that the 
turning ball will connect with the 
edge of the bat and spin up for one 
of those catches that every fieldsman 
prays for and dreams of. Or it may be 
a difficult catch, but the nasty fellow 
will probably contrive to hold it just 
the same. So go with the tide. 

On a sticky wicket the greatest of 
the arts is to know when—and how— 
to leave a ball alone; this is the third 
possibility. Sometimes most of them 
have to be left alone. It i.s galling for 
the batsman, and requires the nicest 
sense of accuracy and timing. To 
watch a duel between a really good 
slow left-hand bowler and a clever 
batsman on a sticky wicket is a libe¬ 
ral education. 

Slogan To Renii^mber 

The batsman raises his bat as the 
bail leaves the bowler’s hand, and 
starts to bring his bat down for a 
stroke as the ball leaps from the 
pitch—but often he drops his wrists 
at the very last second and lets the 
jumping ball pass an inch or two over 
the top of his stumps. Unless the ball 
can be hit hard, or unless it is going 
to hit his wicket, he simply will not 
be tempted to interfere with it at all. 
He cannot tell, until it has actually 
left the pitch, whether it will endan¬ 
ger his castle, so he has to go through 
the motions of making a stroke with 
the knowledge that he must get hb 
bat out of the way of a ball spinning 
up at X miles an hour, making hb 
decision when it has only three yards 
or less to go. You appreciate the 


MADMAN AND PONSFORD. PERFECT 
MAimS IN INI ART OF PLACING 
THE iALL to THAT THE FIELDSMAN 
CANNOT REACH IT. 


niceties of the problem and see why 
cricket is so beloved. 

Because of the English summer,' 
wet-wicket play is of the greatest 
importance there, and no batsman 
who is not a master of the “sticky 
dog*' ever attains to the ranks of 
the truly great. Worse sticky wic¬ 
kets occur in the West Indies and 
Australia, and I believe in South 
Africa (though not in India), than 
anything England knows, but they 
are rare, and the prevalence of 
matting alters the situation. 

No risks should be taken on a bad 
wicket except when the skipper 
wants quick runs before a declara¬ 
tion. Play back if you are not sure 
IS a slogan to remember. Leave the 
ball alone if you can, and, if you 
can’t, then do not take any liberties 





with It. Stop the threatening ones, 
hit the loose ones hard, and leave 
the rest alo^ne. I believe in batting 
aggression, but not when the pitch 
is sticky unless of course your side 
is in plenty of trouble, and it can 
only gel out of it by a positive at¬ 
tacking approach. 

rnexpected Centuries 

This is an occasion when it is 
often advisable simply to play for 
time. The worst type of wicket is 
when a hot sun is rapidly drying a 
wet pitch. Every minute gained is 
a step nearer to a batsman's wic< 
ket. The tragedy is if one's side 
just lasts long enough to get all out 
for a small total and leave the im¬ 
proved wicket to che opening bats 
of the other team. The clock and 
the sun are your allies. Don't waste 
time, but make the most of it. The 
delight of feeling the sting going out 
of the bowling as the grass dries 
and the relative ease with which a 
moderate batsman who has surviv¬ 
ed a ‘‘Sticky dog" finds himself 
making brilliant shots on the drier 
ground (in reaction after his inten- 
sive period of defence), is a glori¬ 
ous sensation, and has led to many 
an unexpected century among the 
tail-enders. 

Since T am writing largely for 
amateurs apd small-club cricket¬ 
ers. I may perhaps be forgiven fgr 
saying that a slogger and a sticker 
make a good combination in a 
friendly game on a nasty wicket. In 
good cricket, there should not be 
any sloggers, and mere stickers are 
hardly worth a place either. But 
village-green and city-park cricket 
contain a good many of both, and 
very good fellows they are when 
the cricket outlook is not bounded 
a row ^ Many a 


club skipper will know how to take 
my advice. 

Remember on a difficult wicket, 
that the bold player can walk up to 
a slow bowler's deliveries and turn 
them into full-pitched balls that can 
probably be hit. A sharp watch has 
to be kept for the ball that is shor¬ 
tened against this type of attack, 
but many a fine bowler has been 
knocked off his length by a courage¬ 
ous advance down the pitch to meet 
him. It is unwise, under such circum 
stances, to try to pull or hook the 
ball; drive it straight back, if you 
can, at such speed that the bow 
ler cannot possibly stop it. A little 
"intimidation" of this sort has a 
wonderful effect in disturbing the 
extreme concentration required by 
a slow bowler trying to get the 
maximum out of a pitch. 

Running on a difficult wicket is 
very important because with the 
fieldsmen crowding in and the 
pitch itself apt to be slippery, time 
margins are cut to the minini'um. 
Remember that the striker must 
call if he hits the ball in font of 
his wicket and his partner must 
call if the ball is hit behind the 
striker's wicket. It is amazing how 
many small- club cricketers do not 
follow this invariable rule; and 
"run out" is a glaring feature of Sa¬ 
turday afternoon cricket as a result. 
It would happen about twice as 
often if fielding was not practically 
a lost art outside the County teams 
—and sometimes inside them as 
well. 

Have you heard the story of two 
famous Middlesex cricketers who 
made thousands of runs together 
and never understood each other's 
calls for runs? One of them was said 
to ptetty biKl 


PATSr HENDREN. WHO WILL ALWAYS 
BE REMEMBERED AS AN ARTIST WHO 
COULD GIVE A SPARKLING DISPLAY 
ON DIFFICULT WICKETS 

ed his partner tor a single there 
might not b?.- a run really, but it 
was nevertheless a basis for nego¬ 
tiation. 

Clear Calls 

The cal) should be made clear and 
distinct and the word "Yes’* is quite 
sufficient. If there is any doubt, the 
striker should call "No. If the other 
player cannot make the run for some 
reason, he should call '‘No" imme¬ 
diately; that "No ' call should be 
even more prompt when the ball 
goes behind the striker, so that he 
is prevented from even moving 
out of his ground. And "Yes” 
must also be called to prevent 
the striker looking back. It is 
then his business to answer all 
such calls. Experience of course 
is a wise teacher and this may 
provide exceptions to the rule; half¬ 
heartedness and diffidence are fatal. 
Nods and winks are often used by 
inexperienced cricketers but seldom 
by leading batsmen, though there are 
exceptions, mainly where two men 
are very familiar with each other's 
methods and have long experience 
of running together. 

If the shot is worth two. the best 
thing is for the striker to say “Two" 
as his partner passes him midway 
in the flrst run. Tbis judgment may 
have to be amended in the case of 
an unusually quick piece of fielding, 
and if so the negative must be given 
unmistakably. After the first run, 
the general rule is that he whose 
wicket is nearest the ball, or he 
whose wicket is in danger, should 
call for the next run: but in practicr 

. ^ Continued on next poew 
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an experienced batsman almost al¬ 
ways knows, when the ball leaves 
his bat, how many runs the hit is 
worth, and a quiet word in mid¬ 
pitch, where the fieldsmen cannot 
hear it, is usually exchanged. 

Watch Partner 

The man who does not call should 
unhesitatingly obey his partner un¬ 
less the call is plainly too risky; and 
he should in general watch his part¬ 
ner and not the ball. He should fol¬ 
low up as the ball leaves the bowler’s 
hand and be three or four yards up 
the pitch when the ball is struck. He 
must keep his wits about him, for it 
is i^ssible for the ball to be hit 
straight back down the pitch, and the 
bowler may grab it and whip the 
bail.s off or divert the ball on to the 
s^mps if the batsman at that end 
is out of his ground. 

Nor should the crease be vacated 
until the ball has ' actually left the 
bowler's hand. I have seen batsmen 
run out by bowlers in League cric¬ 


ket who whipped off the bails as- 
they started to follow up before the 
ball was bowled. There was usually 
a fracas about it. and the batsman 
felt that the bowler was not quite 
playing the game, but the opposite 
point of view was always upheld. 
There is no argument in such a case, 
and W. G. himself did the same 
thing on a famous occasion. Not that 
this is proof, becau.se some of the 
things the Doctor did on famous 
occasions may not be safely repeated 
by us lesser folk. But the rules say 
the batsman may be run out under 
such circumstances, and that is all 
♦here is to it. 

Worst Ranners! 

It is important always to run at 
one side of the pitch. Generally, the 
“left-hand rule’’ is best for right-hand 
batsmen—i.e., the batsman runs on 
the side of the wicket on which he 
was standing to make his stance. If 
you run down the centre of the wi''- 
ket your boot studs will scarify the 
surface after a time, and the intel¬ 
ligent bowler will take advantage of 
the fact—to your downfall. In any 
rase it*s not “cricket.** 

The bat should be kept low and 
forward and pushed along the ground 
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at the end of the run. Then if a sharp 
return comes in, the bat at any rate 
can be grounded in the crease. Many 
batsmen run with the bat in the air. 
and get run out in consequence when 
there is no need for it. 

It will be many years before Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe or Hornby and Barlow 
cease to be quoted as the examples 
of running between wickets, but I am 
going to take Ponsford and Brad¬ 
man. I think, in general, that the 
Australians run better than the Eng¬ 
lish, and the West Indians worse 
than either. Australian running has 
something exact and machine-like 
about it. and they are rarely run out. 
This is largely because they will not 
risk an unsafe run, no matter what 
the state of the game. They will 
sneak singles as fast as anyone, but 
they will not run when the time is 
insufficient. They demonstrate to 
perfection the importance of always 
going fast for the first run even when 
a longlish hit seems to be going to 
give only one comfortable run. It is 
surprising how often those ones turn 
into twos because of someone missing 
the hall or making a poor throw in. 
Then, if the first is taken leisurely, 
there is no time for a second, or 
worse, the second is attempted with 
insufficient time. But if the first has 
been run swiftly the second can 
be stolen safely. 

Where Psychology Enters 

The art of placing the ball so that 
the fieldsmcjn cannot reach it is of 
extra importance in a difficult wic¬ 
ket. Here, again, the Australians ex¬ 
cel. I have watched Bradman and 
Ponsford—sometimes, too, when I 
have been bowling against them— 
begin by patting the ball near the 
wicket and stealing singles that way, 
then, when the field closed in, the.y 
steered the ball neatly between two 
men and hit it just hard enough to 
make easy singles while it was being 
fetched. This sort of thing is inclined 
to demoralise both bowlers and field.s- 
men. The bowler moves his field 
about without effect, and the fields¬ 
men themselves tend to wander and 
to feel that the batsman is just play¬ 
ing with the bowling and that no 
one can do much about it. Then, 
when the worked-for catch comes, 
they are not quite quick enough to 
get it. and so the rot .sets in. 

From the batsman*.s viewpoint, he 
must learn to irk both bowlers and 
fielders. Psychology enters into cric¬ 
ket—that is why good captains have 
such an effect on the game, and why. 
for instance, Percy Fender of Surrey 
was such a great skipper in his day. 
Sticky pitch or dry, the batsmen 
must try every ball to give the field¬ 
ers the maximum amount of work, 
and to do so apparently withdut 
effort on his own part. 

This matter of accurate steering of 
.shots is mainly experience and prac¬ 
tice. The full face of the bat must 
meet the ball squarely and turn it by 

action to the true line along 
which it is to be directed: the sligh¬ 
test lise or drop of a wrist will 
change the angle of the ball just as, 
in billiards, “side** affects the run of 
the ivories. Constant unremitting 
practice at the nets teaches placing 
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and gives expertness in putting just 
the desired amount of drive behind 
the bat. Also, it increases the reper¬ 
toire of strokes, so that each ball can 
be treated on its merits and not drag¬ 
ged pell-:mell into the shape of some 
favourite shot which is both risky 
and uneconomic when applied to the 
wrong sort of ball. 

Hitting Sixes 

The sort of crumbling wicket that 
occurs towards the end of a long 
game, or occasionally from other 
causes, is likely to give the batsman 
as much trouble as a ‘‘sticky dog.’* 
The breaks are quicker, the balls leap 
up like crackers, or sometimes they 
spin along the ground. Again, the 
batsman must not make up his mind 
what he will , do until the ball has 
left the pitch, and then he must be 
quick about it. Best to leave them 
alone if it can be done safely—that 
sudden drop of the wrists that lets 
the ball pass over both bat and wic¬ 
ket. Otherwise, defensive cricket is 
the order of the day, with a clout 
reserved for the occasional bad*un. 
It is worth remembering that the 
bowler cannot always foretell what 
the ball will do on a crumbling wic¬ 
ket, and his confidence can be dest¬ 
royed if one is able to go to meet the 
ball and then hit it hard. But only a 
good, confident batsman can do that 
safely. 

And now something about hitting 
sixes. 1 have hit as many of them, I 
suppose, as most batsmen of my era. 
Once, in England I scored 106 in half 
an hour, and on an occasion in Aus¬ 
tralia, from 67 balls I scored 147, 92 
of them in boundaries. There were 
some sixes among those scores; and 
once 1 made quite a celebrated long 
six at Lord’s, at the Oval and Park 
Avenue, Bradford, too. 

Hitting sixes Is just a matter of 
judgment—that, and the bowler deli¬ 
vering himself into vour hands. 
When the ball leaves his hand, 
you have to say to your.self: 
“Here is one!’*—and from that mo¬ 
ment your minJ is made up and you 
must risk your wicket on it. A six is 
rightly scored a long hop, a 
well-pitched up ball or half volley, 
or a full pitch, preferably off the wic¬ 
ket: the sort of ball that sometimes 
slips out of even ♦the best bowler’s 
hand. You get right under it and try 
for the next country. The best sixes 
are hit over the bowler’s head —oft 
the half volley, for instance—but the 
easiest are hit to leg. 

Up The Sleeve! 

Not every full-pitch, of course, may 
be treated in this way. A swerving 
ball may need very careful judgment; 
many a batsman has been bowled 
neck and crop by a yorker that he 
thought was a full pitch and tried to 
slaughter just too soon. Slow bowlers 
need watching in this way, as some 
of them will toss down an occasional 
ball that seems to hesitate in mid-air, 
and then drops unexpectedly in the 
last yard or two of its flight. A very 
difficult ball to meet unexpectedly, 
and not at all the sort to try to send 
awav for six. 

Most bowlers keep tucked away 
out q( sight a ball which would be 


harmless if they bowled it ail the 
time, but is devastating when it sud¬ 
denly pops up after several overs of 
other stuff. I remember bowling to 
Don Bradman in Au.stralia. We had 
discussed Bradman from every angle 
and decided that he did not like the 
last ball on the off stump leaving 
him. We knew that once hi.s confi¬ 
dence was established over a bowler, 
that bowler might as well come off 
and let someone else have a go. and 
this applies not to a single match 
but all the time. I was now to Brad 
man at that time, and I wa.s given 
the ta.sk of producing a “Bradman’s 
Ruin’ and keeping it on ice for a few 
overs while 1 “fed” him other stuff; 
and then finishing him off. 

Bradman^s Ruin 

I found a ball he liked—one break¬ 
ing in from the off, not too fast. I in¬ 
terspersed this ball with others foi 
four overs, waiting patiently till the 
terribly alert look had .softened for a 
moment in his eyes. After four overs 
he thought he had got me taped. He 
had only scored eight or nine, but he 
was ready now to open his should¬ 


ers. Then diguising my action so that 
he should think it .slower than it was, 
I sent down the “Bradman's Ruin,” 
like a flash of lightning on his off 
stick. Don moved a little late, his off 
stick was knocked back. Four overs of 
bait—make h note of it! 

When you are batting, then, look 
out for the bowler's Secret Weapon. 
If, as Is probably ilie case, you meet 
the .same clubs pretty often, vou will 
get to know what sort ol a ball it is 
that ne keeps up his rlcevc. Every 
good bowler has at lea.st one. and the 
batsman who knows it beforehand has 
virtually got a double life at the wic¬ 
ket. This is e.specially true on a dry¬ 
ing or difficult pitch, whore such a 
ball i.s produced most often. 

Patsy Hondren will always be re- 
mo’nbcred as an artist who could give 
a .sparkling display on a difficult wic¬ 
ket. It was lovely to watch him 
playing .slow bowling, going down the 
pitch and pushing Ihc^ ball i^v :iy hit¬ 
ting hard if he reache i 
enough to be able to 
mand of the .stroke; or, if tpe wa: 

Ciontinued on next page 
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too short, standing back, or even 
drawing away from it ard lashing it 
to the off side. Other players might 
stand on the defensive, but Hendren 
seldom did that. 

Finally, I would like to say a word 
or two about unselfishness on a dlffl- 
cult wicket. It is a virtue then, more 
than at other times, because the slow 
rate of scoring gets on the batsmen's 
nerves and makes them impatient. If 


the man at the batting end is confin¬ 
ing himself to a defensive game, and 
you, the non-striker, hate hanging 
about and perhaps getting cold, re¬ 
member to keep your nerves under 
control, and don’t try to coerce him 
into activity by obvious shrugs and 
grimaces. Such things happen, especi¬ 
ally in small club games where rival¬ 
ries run high and batting average.^ 
mean sometimes just as much as they 
do to professionals in a more serious 
sp here¬ 
in all cricket everything mu.sl be 
subordinated to the need of the side 


as expressed by the skipper's com¬ 
mands. If steady defence is needed it 
may be exasperating, but it must be 
performed. Batting on a difficult wic¬ 
ket, far from being boring, can be the 
most instructive pcrformanca, not 
only to the bitsman but to those who 
watch him. More can be learned in 
ten minutes’ play on a “Sticky dog” 
(supposing one survives so long) than 
in half an hour at the nets or on a 
dry, true batsman’s pitch .—(From 
The Young Cricketer’s Companion by 
Learie Constantine). (To be contint/^ 
ed.). 
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Forirolten Worthies 
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ENTHUSIAST 

Hv M N PAKTHASAHATHV 

being 54. He took 59 wjc kt l.s ft.r 



SAri DARASNA. 


S AFI DARASHA and "Vijay’’ (Vija- 
yasarathi) are the twins of My¬ 
sore State cricket and for more than 
two decades—between 1925 and 1945 
—played cricket together. 

“Safi”—as his friends call him—was 
a natural lover of games and he took 
to them like a duck to water. He was 
a true sportsman and played a game 
for the mere zest ‘of it. When the 
cricket season w'as not on, one could 
find him keeping goal in hockey or 
football As years went on he migrat¬ 
ed to tennis and golf too. Past sixty, 
even now one can see him at the cric- 

A tireless worker for the 
game and an enthusiast, Safi' 
Darasha helped to spread 
cricket wherever he was post* 
ed in the course of his ofHcial 
duties* 


ket nets practising some new trick in 
slow bowling. 

Safi’s cricket career started with 
his fielding ability. He is a brilliant 
catch and a hard-working field. Then 
he moved on to pnedium-paced off 
break bowling (in later years he 
changed to slow spin> and then he be¬ 
came an effective bat. He was essen¬ 
tially a front-of-the-wicket batsman, 
a little hesitant against very fast and 
good slow spin bowling. But here his 
courage stood him in good stead to 
give him some runs even against such 
bowling. 

Led SUte Team 

Safi captained the Mysore Stale cric¬ 
ket team for more than a decade in 
the late thirties and early forties bet¬ 
ween 1938 and 1948. He scored 484 
runs in all in 20 innings—his highest 


run.s' and toolw 14 catches. 

As an enlhusiast, iirr- 

less worker for the game Tfu' ri^iy 
proviou.s to an important match thf* 
cricket bool.s of all the play<'rs would 
be collected, and Safi got them all 
properly studded and repaired He liad 
an open purse too. As an fifluMT of the 
Mysore Civil Service, whenever he 
was posted to a District Heridipiarter.*-', 
he built up cricket teams in Tho.se 
backward regions. Places like Mand- 
ya. Tumkur, Chitradiirga and Shimoga 
w’ere alive with cricket when Safi was 
there. 


riu' career of Safi as a erickelcr ha^ 
one pom! of contrast, with that of 
KTriickam and Vjj.aya His career was 
one of fiiliilmen! Hi.s talents were de- 
velojicd to the full to take him to the 
lught'st level they pos.^^ilily omld. He 
played for I he Indians in the Presi¬ 
dency matches once or Ivdce and for 
the Parsis in the Pentangular. Above 
all, he tiad n'ally cnjnyc'd playing cric¬ 
ket for nearly half a century. 

Tho individualist Vijayasarathi seek¬ 
ing self-('xpression and Safi, the en- 
thu.sui'd seeking .satisfaction, made a 
usefvil pair- in the deveh-pment of My¬ 
sore’s cricket (To be rnnfiTnied), 
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IT.I. CLAIMS 
LEAGUE CRICKET 


'■•HE Indian Telephone Industries 
has won the First Division 
Cricket Leaijue championship with an 
unbeaten record and hatf; claimed the 
Sir Mirza Ismail Shield. The Banga¬ 
lore Cricketers comes next in Order 
with one defeat It looked at one 
sta^je that the Friends Union would 
upset the applecart of the Telephone- 
men blit that was not to be. The 
Hindustan Aircraft and the Head¬ 
quarters who fill up the last two berths 
are likely to go down into the next 
lower division. The Aircraft, how¬ 
ever, has one consolation that its 
junior side has earned the right to be 
promoted to the First Division. 

This year’s cricket season has been 
unique for many reasons. Mysore 
won the South Zone championship in 
the Ranji Trophy by its all-round 
superiority and especially its out- 
cricket and catching. The semi-final 
match between Mysore and Rajas¬ 
than was one of the most exciting 
and memorable matches played in 
Bangalore on the Central College 
ground. I will place this match on a 


pnr with the Bengal-Holkar match 
at Calcutta on the Eden Garden 
grounds. Mysore was not able to pro¬ 
duce one ball that would have taken 
it into the final. The aggressive 
attitude of the Rajasthan players 
de.serves warm approbation and 
especially that of Raj Singh, the skip¬ 
per. 

Two batting displays will linger 
long in my memory from out of this 
season’s Ranji Trophy matches One 
was that of Milka Singh of Madras 
when he made 50 and odd runs in the 
first innings and a superb century in 
the 2nd innings of Madras even 
though this knock was not without 
blemish. I am sure the younger pla¬ 
yers will take the lesson from his 
correct footwork, fluency of strokes 
and his concentration. I must also 
admit that the team that represented 
Madras this year was easily the 
poorest seen in Ranji Trophy mat¬ 
ches. Another knock was the 175 runs 
by Vijay Manjrekar. It wa.s worth 
going miles to watch. His perfect 
footwork, the bat all the time com¬ 
pletely over the ball, and the ele¬ 
gance of his stroke play would 
serve as an object lesson to the stu¬ 
dent of the game. As I watched Man- 
jrekar’s artistic display I was remin¬ 
ded of E. B. Aibara’s century and 
also C. D. Gopinath’s double cen¬ 
tury of ever-lasting ' memory and 
poise in batting. 

Out of the 198 matches conducted 
by the State As.sociation in the first 
three divisions, I found a spate of 
runs by batsman after batsman but 
very few of those who played in the 
State team this year put up a good 
show. It makes interesting reading 
when one sees that barring A. V. 
.lagannath and S. Krishnamurthy no 
other State player had a century to 
his credit. A. V. Jagannath hit up 
110 against Crescents and 107 against 
Kirloskar R.C. S. Krishnamurthy hit 
his 144 against Swastick Union. Curi¬ 
ously enough, veterans Frank and 
P, S. Viswanath hit up a century and 
two hundreds respectively. 

The most consistent bat of this 
season A. Ramakrishnappa of 

the F ’ had 3 centuries to his 
credit^ against City Cricketers, 
100 against Eng. College and 123 
against Bangalore Cricketers—and a 
near-century (93) against Kirloskar 
And yet this boy could not find a 
place in the Mysore State XI. The 
other players who hit up a century 
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in the First Division matches include 
B. S. Viswanath' of City Cricketers 
(107 against Kirloskar). H. R. Venka- 
tesh of HQCC against l.T.L, C. R. 
Nanjunda Swamy of Eng. College 
(100 against BUCC)', P. Venugopal 
of Swastick Union (113 against Kir¬ 
loskar and 100 against Jawahar 
Sports Club). 

The State bowlers at least were 
consistent in their performances. 
Prasanna, Chandrasekhar and Y. B. 
Patel had .several good performances 
to their credit. Prasanna’s seven for 
58 against BUCC wa.% a good effort. 
Y. B. Patel’s seven for 64 against 
Friends Union was another worthy 
performance. B. S. Chandrasekhar's 
six for 49 was a grand dLsplay. Many 
compare V. Subramanyam, the My¬ 
sore State Captain, to M. J. K. Smith 
of England. With nothing outstanding 
from their bat both have engineered 
their sides to honours and both have 
taken some remarkable catches in 
ciose-in po.sitions. 

The Central College, at one lime 
the nursery of the State cricket team, 
is in the doldrums. Time was when 
the Stale XT comprised mainly of 
this college alumni. The team that 
first figured in the final of the Ranji 
Trophy in the 1941 season had as 
many as 7 Central Collegians. S. 
Darasha the Captain, a distin- 

guis'ned “old boy”. At the conclusion 
of this year’s season the Central Col¬ 
lege will be .sent into the last—5th 
Division and this is a shame consi¬ 
dering its past glory. It has given 
walk-overs to teams and hence this 
plight. Surely there is something 
wrong. The emphasis on tennis, the 
lack of adequate funds and absence 
of enthusiasm for cricket have, I 
think, been mainly responsible for 
this sad state of affairs but there can 
be no excuse for giving walk-overs, 
—M. G. VijaycLsarathi, 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 
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CAVALIER! 


No one has Riven more 
pleasure on the cricket 
held than Denis Comp¬ 
ton and no finer sports¬ 
man has ever run a r>horl. 
single 


By HARVEY DAY 

T C> ihi* (lav he nMiied ihv.* ProA'. han 
to state that DeniA Compton 
u plavni^ tor the ni'nnal gate to 
he more than doutileiJ Which gives 
some i(iea ol his popularity . and 
drawing; powei Thi^ he hati in com¬ 
mon with the reall> threat 

In Ihe Thirties cinwds tlq^^ked to 
see Hammond In his heyd iv if the 
wold went roiintJ ihei W G Grace 
was baUinii at Tord‘^ nr the Oval the 
cUil).'-^ in the West Knd emptied and 
Cil\ men siidcienly f<aind they had 
urgent business eh ewhere If Ranji 
w’lis batting at Hove the irains out 
ol \ ictona vvouh^ be packed 

In his prime no pla\‘er gave grea¬ 
ter delight than Compton Some of 
his strokes particularly his iweep, 
were so audacious that the idea was 
l ur^’cnt that he was ui:orlh<Hlox and 
didn't bat corr(?ctly. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth Mis batting 
uas based .jh absolutel> (‘orrect lines 
and no one- not even Hutton—pre- 
'iented a stiaighter bat to a straight 
hall 

A (Genius 

Compton was a genius and like all 
geniuses he would lake what to the 
normal man were risks, with impu¬ 
nity His sweep has been photograph¬ 
ed and analysed and it has been 
shown that at the moment of impact 
with the ball, th^ blade of his bat 
presents the maximum area to the 
ball, and the turn of the wrist and 
cr()ss--bat romc later- in the follow 
through, giving the impression of a 
riskv stroke. 

Like so many of the great he was 
not the pn^duct of coaching, though 
coaching helped to perfect his natu- 
rai talents. There i.s a subtle differ- 
ence Through coaching and applica¬ 
tion the hack ran attain proficiency, 
but he can ne\er hat. bow! or field 
like the geniu.s. 

When Compton was only 12. Mr 
Mark Mitchell, his form master at 
Bell Lane Elementary School, Hen¬ 
don. held aloft his examination pa¬ 
per!^ and .said; ‘Tm not going to be 
angry with you, Compton, but I’m 
convinced after looking at your pa¬ 
pers that, you re more interested in 
sport than in .schooling. In my opi¬ 
nion one day you will earn your liv¬ 
ing at sport.’* 

"But I’ve already decided to do 
that!” piped up Compton, who wa> 

Continued on next page 

Dims coMrroN. 
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Continued irom previous page 

then captain of the School Eleven. He 
like*! all ^inmes ancl was Vfr;r.v itjood al 
soccer and played for England, but he 
loved cricket above all else. His hero 
was Jack Hobbs. whom his father 
often took him tc# see*at the Oval. He 
watched IJobbs through field glasses 
and saw bow he made his strokes 
and when he got home would lake up 
his stance in front of !h(‘ mirror, ex- 
aftly as the i;n*at man did. Compton 
batted right hand, bow'led left arm 
spin.ior*-, and threw with cither hand 

First ( enlur.v at Lord s 

• 

In IJJiU) he wa.. ^elected lor the 
North laindon Srhools against tne 
South at I.«ird'. and marie H8 H,der 
he plaved m annthoi inter-school 
game on the E.s^ex ''c>imt> tlmunrl at 
Leyton .cid naub- yo At Id he cap 
lamed !h* L.jodnri Elementary Schools 
tigainst ibe Public Sr tinols at Lorrl’.s 
'J‘he rival raptain was K D R Eager, 
later Cajdain nf llMnip‘'hiie Manv of 
Comptons rnlleagues v\'erc selt- 
laught, fcv.’ (jwned thrn! hat.-., (>n that 
..crsivion P’' iiiptoi. .scorcrl 1 bl -his lirst 
cenlLii* Loid’s arid the Public 

Scliools team was beaten lor the first 
tune. For .scoring a eenlury Thr Star 
presented him with a bat signed by 
Jack Hobbs and he walked home on 
lir. 

Wherj he was ar cepted as a Fourth 
i.:Jass Boy on the ground stafl at 
Lord’s life seemed wonderful. He 
pulled the roller, helped the grounds¬ 


man. sold score cards and got a bit of 
coaching from Archie Fowler in the 
nets. Next season he was promoted to 
Third Class and then went straight 
into the First. He was now selected 
to play in ‘^ome of the 200 or more 
elevens the M C C send to Public 
Schools and clubs of repute each sum¬ 
mer. 

On Whi^-Monday 10J5. he got his 
chance to pla> for Middlesex—a.s a 
bowler—and in the first innings 
against Sussex bowled Hairv Parks 
He baited No. IJ and when he went 
to the wicket Middlesex wanted 20 
runs to pass the Sussex score. G. O 
Allen- who was at the wicket, walked 
half way lo the pavilion to meet him. 

forward lo Maurice Talc,’ he 
advise<i Good luck “ 

To the Hrsi b.dl he played back and 
the ball zipped pad Ills bat and ju.s^ 
over the balJ.s. To the second he play- 
ed back again and had another nar¬ 
row .>havc. Then as Tate gathered the 
ball he saw Allen smiling and going 
through the motions of a forward 
stroke The third time he went for¬ 
ward and felt the ball right in the 
middle of hi.'? bat He even hit a boun¬ 
dary and they passed the Sussex total. 
Then he was 1 b w for 14. 

Later he went to Nottingham to face 
Larwood and Voce, tw^o of the fastest 
bowlers ever. Allen told him; “Stand 
up lo the fast bowlers ” He did so 
and actually hooked Larwood for 
ihicc fours, scoring 26 not out. In this 
game he learnt never to give the 
b4jwlers the impression that they are 
on top but to stand up to them and 
hit them, if possible 


tn each game he learnt something. 
His first century was against Nor- 
thants. He baited No. 8 and he and 
Jim Sims put on 76; then he and Pee¬ 
bles adedd 74 It was wonderful at 17 
to make 1 004 run«i in a season and 
have an average of ?4.62. 

Another lesson he soon learnt was 
that in first "lass cricket you ran ne¬ 
ver relax. Against Yorkshire Verity 
looked dead easy, so when hi.s score 
waa 26 he opened his .shoulders to hit 
him out of the ground - and heard a 
click He d been bowled! 

Against Kent he was 96 and looked 
safe for a ceiiTur\ Then "Tich” Free- 
maii sent one dow'n on the leg side as 
a tiap and he fell into it. He glanced, 
and How'ard Levett brought off a 
wonderful calih 

Fine Out-Aelder 

Though exceptional IV gifted. Comp 
ion never allowed himself to grow big¬ 
headed as so many les.ser men have 
done. One of the first things impress¬ 
ed on him wa.*- the importance of field¬ 
ing. It was as necessary to stop runs 
being scoied, tf) hold catches and 
make accurate returns, as to bat well. 
He spent hours trying to knock down 
a stump at 30 yards, at judging high 
long catches, and throwing from thff 
boundary; and in time b. -amc one pf 
the finest out-fielders in the country 
He was fleet of foot, a.': one has to be 
who plays for England on the wing. 

He spent hours at the nets perfect¬ 
ing his strokes which, in his wisdom 
Archie Fowler allowed him to play in 
his own way. At 18 he was picked for 
Players against the Gentlemen; 



GLORIOUS FOUR... 
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Uter that season he played (or Eng¬ 
land against New Zealand. He was 
given his cap—size 7 Vb— and kept the 
same size till he retired! Against New 
Zealand there was only one innings. 
He was batting well when HardstaiT 
drove one hard and straight Vivian, 
the bowler, got a hand to it and de¬ 
flected the ball on to the wicket and 
Compton, backing up as all batsmen 
should, was run out. 

His Distioction 

The following year he played against 
Australia and at the end of the first 
day his score was 65 When he came 
in Hammond went over to him. “When 
you get a hundred,’’ he ordered, “I 
want you to go on and get 200. Don’t 
throw away your wicket. ’ 

Next morning Compton raised .his 
score to 102 before sweeping a ball 
for what looked a certain four but 
McCabe ran like a hare and brought 
off a catch where none existed. Comp¬ 
ton became the younge.st Englishman 
to make a century against Australia 
As he threw down his bat in the dress¬ 
ing room Hammond came over. “First 
I would like u> siiy ‘Well done,’ but I 
thought I told you to get 200?” 

Many who don’t know apything 
about Compton seem to think of him 
as an irresponsible cricketer--a play- 
bny-but nothing is farther from the 
truth. In 1!H8 when England was dis¬ 
mally weak in bowling and Australia 
exceptional! v strong, he headed the 
English averages with 62.44 and a 
highest score of 184,.hit wicket Miller 
released one ot his fa.slesl bumpers. 
Complon shaped to hook, changed his 
mind, slipped and trod on his wicket. 
In the Third Test when the next high- 
e.st scorers w^ere Crapp and Bodser, 37 
apiece, he marie 145 In that innings 
he dragged a lightning bumper from 
Lindwall off his bat on to his forehead 
olid had to retire for repairs. He then 
returned to defj the attack when 
everyone else was falling. 

Startling Knocks 

In. 1948 England had a second-rate 
attack Pollard was pa.st his peak and 
Bedser bore the orunt of the bowling. 
Yardley, who didn t even bowl for 
Yorkshire, came out lop of the aver¬ 
ages. In view of this, Compton’s runs, 
made again.sl Miller. Lindwall and 
W A. Johnston at their peak, with 
Toshack, Loxton and 1. W. Johnson to 
help them, compares favourably even 
with Bradman’.s. 

In Australia in 1946-47 he was the 
outstanding personality of the side 
and played soir.? sterling itining''. liis 
two centuries in the Adelaide Test 
proved that he was anything but ir¬ 
responsible. In the first innings he 
took no risks and helped to build up 
a score. His first fifty took 153 minutes 
but his next hundred runs came in 
just 130 minutes. 

*In the second innings 8 wickets had 
fallen for 255 when Evans, a hitter, 
joined him. Compton had a few words 
with him and Evans batted 97 minutes 
without scoring, while Compton smote 
fours when sure of them and took 
singles off the last ball of every over. 
In this way they pulled the game 
round and Compton registered his 
second hundrt^ of the match 


No batsman scored faster when well 
aet. In the winter of 1948-49 while 
touring South Africa he scored 300 
out of 399 in 181 minutes, against 
North-East Transvaal, the fastest tri¬ 
ple century in first class cricket His 
first hundred look 66 minutes; his se¬ 
cond 78; and the third only 37 minutes. 
He wasn’t trying to make a record nr 
break one. He merely played cricket 
in a way that was natural to him 

Unlike most professionals, Compton 
never kept a tally of his run.s or wor 
ried about his average In 1.947, hjs 
greatest year, he and Ed rich could do 
no wrong. During that sizzling summei 
“The Middlesex Twins,” as they were 
called, scored more than 2,000 runs 
against the South Africans, who were 
touring England When Hobbs made 
16 centuries in a season 22 years ear¬ 
lier. many thought his records would 
atand for ever. But along came Comp¬ 
ton and made 18 centuries and scored 
more runs in a season than any cric- 
kfter before him- 3,816. 


They were Natural 

He h'lH his '"rilicv Who hasn t"^ They 
said. “Look at hi^ fe<'t - they're in the 
wrong place!’’ lbs reply could well 
have been; ' But look at the ball it's 
over the boundary!” U’.s almost impos¬ 
sible to view every part of a stroke 
as it IS being made and to see where 
head, hands and feci are at the same 
time. Some of his shots may have 
looked wrong but his feet were pro¬ 
bably just right at the moment of im¬ 
pact between bat and ball. In any case, 
you can’t pin a genius down. You can’t 
lay down rules for a Mushtnq or a 
Kanhai, Kanhai hits sixes with both 
feel oil the ground; often as he hooks 
for six he falls flat on his back No 
coach in his souses w'ould recommend 
such methods But none will deny that 
Kanhai is the greatest batsman play¬ 
ing. 

In 1947 when Compton broke so 
many records he didn’t sM nut with 
this intent. He merely played cricket 
as came natural to him and run.s cas¬ 
caded from his bat. Doubtless in 
future his records will be shattered 
by some dreary plodder who sets out 
\vith the specific purpose of doing so. 
and take about five times a.s long. But 
who wants to see such dreary exhibi¬ 
tions? 

Cempton would have lasted longer 
and given more pleasure had a foot¬ 
ball injury not damaged a knee and 
interfered wdth his mobility. But had 
his leg.s been chopped off at the knees 
he would have been belter to watch 
than some cricketers. 

His last great innings was played 
at the Oval in 1956 when handicapped 
by a bad knee and virtually a ha.s- 
been the selectors pressed him to re¬ 
turn to Test cricket. He was anxious 
not to embarrass them by ineptitude 
in the field, but “One does not refuse 
to play for England.” he said ‘T will 
do my best” 

England won the loss. Richardson 
went for 37; Cowdrey for a duck, and 
Sheppard for 24. The score was 6b for 
three when Compton went in. He 
made 94 and May 67 not oat and to¬ 
gether they raised the score to 22? 


Then Lock. Washbrook. Evans and 
Laker made ducks and the inning.s 
ended at 247 

Pcrs<»nal Triumph 

Australia n.adc and England 

went on to sron* 182 for three before 
declaring U^ompton .'<.5 not out. May 
.37 not outV Aii.stralij lost fiyc wickets 
for 27 before rain washed out the 
match and .juved the Australians from 
almost certain ileftMi It was a triumph 
indeed. Inr Compton 

Fittingly like Hendren be¬ 

fore turn, he made .a ii’iitury against 
Waru lek.shjre in hi‘> last countv match 
before retiring In thi- second innings 
he just missed hi.s tittv Horton howl¬ 
ed and Compton open'^o his shouJder.s 
and smote The ball ( junbed into the 
sky on it.s wa> t<i a six, but Out- 
.schoorn was on the rails. He leaned 
hack, stretched out an arm and the 
ball lodged in hi.s palm He juggled 
with it for a few seconds liefore hold 
ing it, tight. It was a gooci way for 
Crompton to make his exit from the 
arcMia he had adorned, so tjrillianlly 

Compton will alwav.s he remember¬ 
ed fv>r the spirit in which he played 
cricket and for the jo\ he gave. The 
game hasn’t known .a finer .sportsman. 
In Adelaide when the Australian Mor¬ 
ris equalled his fe.ai of making two 
hundreds in a Test, Contplon led the 
cheers and wa.s genuinely pleased 
When on its first tour nf England Pa¬ 
kistan won the Oval Tost. Compton 
was the only Englishman, apart from 
May. to go into the Pakistani dressing 
room and congratulate the players. 
He wa.s the only Englishman to attend 
celebration that night, though of 
cour.se. some members of the English 
team came from the North and had to 
hui^ry away to keep <*ngagcmerit.s. 

There isn’t a streak of meanness ot 
envy in Compton's nature and that is 
w'hy he is .so j)opular even with his 
cricketing “enemies “ 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 


------— 

MtLpfjHbMAN 
1: A KLEPTOMAMlACj 



fy kleptomaniac 

Cklep to-ma^i »1 

OME WMO MA6 A Pte6l6TENr 
AMf> UWCONTRO1LA0LE IM- 
PULOC TO 6TEAL ALTHOUGH 
He OOE6 NOT NtE.0 WHAT 
HC 
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C OLVIN Taluqdar College won Ihc 
Lucknovfc District Senior Divi¬ 
sion Inter-Collegiate cricket cham¬ 
pionship for the third year in a row» 
defeating Islamia College in the 
final as a result of three days’ play 
at the home gr<»und by a convincing 
margin of 130 runs. 

Batting first, Colvin Cf>llege was 
all- out for 107 runs. Suresh Dhir 
(43) and Vikram Kaul (55) were the 
lop-scorers. Left arm medium pacer 
Baqar Imam, bowling with hosti¬ 
lity, bagged seven for 50 Lslamia 
College, 91 for seven f»vernight, was 
skittled out for a paltry 102 runs. 
Usman (44) was the chief ningcl- 
tcr. Rarnakant look foui for 34. 

Colvin College scored 180 in its 
second knock. Skipper Kamlesh 
Arora (48) and Anand Singh (38) 
were the outstanding batsmen. Ba¬ 
qar Imam bagged five for 77 His' 
match figures were 12 wickets for 
127 runs 

Islamia ( ollcge, wh(» needed 206 
runs for an outright win, was 40 for 
<ine at close of the second day’s 
game. Islamia was skittled out f‘»r 
115. Anees (25) and Rashid 
were the top .scoreis. Vikram Kaul, 
Kamlesh Arora and Malvea took 
four, three and three for 30, 22 and 
21 runs respectively. Suiesli Dhu 
did his job admirably as a wicket¬ 
keeper and had nine victims in the 
match. 

Lucknow University won the Luc¬ 
know senirir division cucket cham¬ 
pionship defeating Lucknow Cricket 
Club by 104 runs in the final played 
at the Canning College ground. 
Since 1959, Lucknow University has 
been winning the championship 
Batting first, University declared at 
211 for SIX wickets. Taqi Hasan (60) 
and skipper Khalid Yousuf (89) 
added 134 runs for the fifth wickfet. 
Guff ran scored 30. P. C. Khanna 
took three ftu 30. Lucknow Cricket 
Club was dismissed for 107. Opener 
Laxmi Misra hit up 51. Taqi Hasan 
took five for 22 


Anglo-Bengali Intermediate Col¬ 
lege annexed the Allahabad Inter- 
Institutional cricket championship 
for the third year running defeating 
Jamuna Chn.stian Intermediate Col 
lege in the final played at the M.I.C. 
Ground by 245 runs as a result of 
three days' play. 

A B.L College scored 135 and 31? 
runs. Sharfuddin hit up an aggres¬ 
sive 91 in the second innings. Ma- 
bond scored 69. Saif Ali hit up 49 
Jarnuna was out for 110 in i!.s first 
innings and was 95 for 4 m the se¬ 
cond when it conceded the match 
Rii'van (40 not out) arid Saif Ali 
(34) were the top scorers. 


Sir Sunder Lai Hostel regained 
the Allahabad University Inter- 
Unit hockey championship defeating 
the holder. Holland Hall, in the 
final played at the University 
ground by two goals to nothing. 

Superior team work and under¬ 
standing proved the deciding fac 
lor. The S.S.L. torwards Harendra- 
]il Singh Garkal, Somnath Chanda 
and Madan Gopal combined well 
The H.H. defenders played well but 
the forwards .showed little under¬ 
standing. Inside left M. Iqbal and 
inside right Asis Ghosh missed a 
few sitters. 

S.S.L.'s inside left Harendrajil 
Singh Garkal scored both the goals 

Colonelganj Int. College, reigning 
Inter-Institutional hockey champion 


defeated K. P. I. College in the final 
of the Allahabad Makund Lai Gaur 
memorial hockey tournament play¬ 
ed at the KPIC Ground by two goals 
lo nothing. The C.I C. completely 
outplayed its opponent for the ma¬ 
jor part. Its centre-forward Satish 
Srivastava netted both its goals. Be¬ 
fore the commencement of the 
match, the inembers of the rival 
teams were prc.senled to Mr. S. P, 
Deb. a sports journalist 

• • • 

Th^ State Government Budget for 
the yojr 1966-67, includes an outlay 
of H.s 2 lakhs for the promotion of 
physical cducainm and youth wel 
fare programme.^ in the Education 
Department. Funds will be avail 
able for a State youth 'ally. 

The Department will get funds to 
conduct youth rallies at the re¬ 
gional level for boys and girls as 
such meets help to “gel the best 
talent-“ Provision fc»r grant to 
Higher Secondary Schools and junior 
High Scho<»ls has been made to en¬ 
able them to pinch9so sports equip 
menl. Grants to colleges of physi¬ 
cal education are also proposed. 

From 1966“’67 onwards, U P. will 
participate in all competitions or¬ 
ganised at the all-India level. Till 
this season, U.P.’s participation in 
all-India school games in autumn 
and winter games was limited to 
only certain games. 

Funds are to be set apart for re¬ 
search in Yoga at the Government 
College of Physical Education, 
Rampur. Provision for a refresher 
course in Yoga to physical training 
teachers and equipment for Yoga 
exorcises have also been made. 

Two teams from schools of U.P. 
will participate m the Subroto Cup 
(the Little Durand) at Delhi. 

The State Government has so far 
given a sum of Rs. 1,81,500 to the 
U.P. Council of Sports during the 
Third Five Year Plan period. This 
is in addition to the sum of Rs. 
29,66,700 given during the Second 
Plan Period when the Council was 
set up. For the year 1966 '67, the 
State Government has decided to 
place an <‘xtra non-rccurring grant 
of Rs. 4,00,000 at the-disposal of the 
Council. The Council being a non- 
Government body. the entire 
amount will ho placed at its dispo¬ 
sal in the form of grant-in-aid, 

THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY TEAM. 

WHO CLAIMED THE TRIAD WOMEN'S 

BA<.KrrBALL TROPHY OE AlUHAEAD , 

deuaono jagat taran int. C0I« 
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TATA 

SHIELD 

FOR 

ST. STANISLAUS 

By V. VEXKATESWAKAN 


JOE GOMES. WHO RETAINED THE IN 
DIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP SHIELD IN 
THE BANK OF BARODA ATHLETICS 
MEET AT BOMBAY, SEEN WINNING THE 
no METRES HURDLES 

A S oxpcclud, Bombay Sch<jols athle¬ 
tics pnn^idc'cl tuh fare at the Val- 
labhbhai Patel Stadium St Slanislau^‘ 
roprcscntativ(‘s made a clc'aii sweep 
and claimed the Tata Shield tor the 
third year in succession with an im¬ 
pressive tally of 66 points—3fS more 
than their nearest rival, St, Mary’s. 
(The Tata Shield is awarded for the 
highest aggregate in the senior and 
intermediate boys divisjon.s). Antonio 
De Sou/a finished third wnlh 36 points. 

St Stanislau.-, also bagged thc' Sidi- 
ki Shield for the intermediate boys 
with a tally of 23 points, while Tloly 
Name was runner-up with ten points 
The Don Bosco High School boys w^en* 
prominent in the events for the juniors, 
sub-juniors and midgets They regain¬ 
ed the Ahmed Sailor Shield. 

For the second year in .succession, 
the girls fro.n St • Agnes impressed 
with their good performances. They 
retained the overall championship with 
71 points. Apostolic Carmel was se¬ 
cond with 47 points, while the Con¬ 




vent of and Mary w'as a close 

third with 3y point.s. 

Larry Smith played a stellar role m 
SI. Slam.slaiis’ creditable achievement 
winning the individual championship 
Ceila Fhmenta of Apostolic had the 
distinction of a grand Quadruple. 
Another athlete of note was Janice 
Price of lh(! Convent ot Jesus - and 
Mary She alsu bagged four events. 
•She set up a new record in the long 
Jump. Her idlorl of fifteen feel .seve*n 
and one-fourth inches improved the 
meet n'ceid by six and a half inches. 

Lanky Ronald Barret to (St. Stanis¬ 
laus) who caught the ?ye on the pe- 

Cor.ttnui^d on next page 


HERE IS THE CHAMPION RECEIVING 
THE PRIZE FROM MRS. NIRMALA 
CHOKSHI, WIFE OF MR. N. M. CMOK- 
SHI, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE RANK 
OF BARODA. 
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TATA SHIELD FOR 
ST. STANISLAUS 

Continued from previous pcge 

nultimate day when he wps the win¬ 
ner in the 110 metres hurdles, again 
distinguished himself in the long jump 
event. The six-footer cleared nine¬ 
teen feet ten inches and it improved 
the meet record by eleven and a half 
indies. 

Mackvan Covaco of Antonio De 
Souza’s High Schooi bagged the Lala 
Lajpatrai Trophy when he claimed the 
5.000 metre.^. He reserved his best foi 
the last lap and out-raced his rivals 
to Ine cheering of tht* spectators, 

IVIackvan Covaco al.so ran a well- 
judged race to snatch the honours from 
the fancied runner from St. Stani.slaus 
Russel Menjaniin, in 1he 1,500 metres 
for senior boys The Ka.st lap was 
thrilling and in a close finish, Covaco 
emerged as the winner His timing was 
four minute.s 39.seconds. 

On the opening day, Melville Singh 
of St. Paul’s caught the eye with his 
creditable performance in the high 
jump. With an amazing spring,^ he 
cleaned five feel seven inches to im¬ 
prove on the old mark standing in the 
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P. R KAPUR OF DON BOSCO WINNING 
THE HIGH JUMP EVENT IN THE BOM. 
BAY SCHOOLS ATHLETICS. 

name of Carl D. Penha by an inch. 
Melville Singh is in the intermediate 
group. 

On the concluding day there was an 
impressive march-past, at which, Mr. 
S. K. Wankhade, the Finance Minister 
of Maharashtra, took the salute. 


Joe Gomes won two coveted tro¬ 
phies, the individual championship 
shield for men for the second year in 
succession by 40 points and K. M. Gah- 
taii’a Rolling Trophy for securing the 
largest number of places at the 6lh 
annual athletics meet of the Bank of 
Baroda held at the Bombay Univer- 
.sity Stadium. M. C. Pereira was run¬ 
ner-up with 17 points. 

Joe Gomes excelled in both the 
track as well as the field events win¬ 
ning the 100 metres, 200 metres, 400 
metres, 110 metres hurdles, 400 metres 
hurdles, broad jump and discus throw 
and finishing second in high jump and 
third in hop. step and jump and shot 
put. The other outstanding athletes on 
the field were M. C. Pereira and Al¬ 
bert DTunha. 

Oiga D'Silva won the women’s 
individual championship with 19 
points. 

Mr. N. M. Chokshi, the Managing 
Director of the Bank of Baroda Ltd. 
presided and Mrs. Chokshi gave 
away the prizes. 


S. CHENOY OF ST. MARY’S WINNING 
THE 200 METRES RACE. 




CEiLA PIEMENTA OF APOSTOLIC CARMEL 
SEEN COMPLETING THE SPRINT DOUBLE 
BY CLAIMING THE 200 METRES FOR 
SENIOR GIRLS 


ON THE VICTORY 
STAND ARE OLGA 
D'SILVA, HEMA NAD- 
KARNI AND R. S. 
SANJANA WHO FINISH- 



ED IN THAT ORDER IN 
ONE OF THE EVENTS 
OF THE BANK OF 
BARODA MEET 


OLGA D'SILVA RECEIV- 
ING THE WOMEN'S 
INDIVIDUAL TROPHY 
IN THE BANK MEET 
from MRS. N, M 
CHOKSHI. 
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SUNDESH SODHI j 

V’ 

BAGS FIVE PRIZES % 

By A SPECIAL CDRKESPONDENT 


village Kila Hnipiir, II milts 
* fron> Ludhiana went gay on 
March 6 and 7, as it has gont‘ the last 
d»irty-two years. And again, as usual 
^nn!e nn lakh of rural folk m tolour- 
[.d constumes watrhed the merry fes¬ 
tival, uniqut‘. alike for its distinelivo 
lura) tlavour and ruzor-sharii coinpc- 
lilion in the most modern athletics 
The festival attraeti'd about 800 par- 
tiripants in athletics. hoek(\v. gym¬ 
nastics, kabaddi, eam<d race, bullock 
Ctart race, weightlifting and sack-lift- 
ing and Bluingra dances People from 
all walks of life who thronged the 
place each day were provided with a 
fare of a high order It was indeed 
something <if a r('\'ela1mii to see thou¬ 
sands of spectators sitting patiently 
nine to ten deep for hours on end 
witluniT once causing disorder Tl was 
a tribute both to tin* dis< h^line of these 
rustic men and thos<' who (f»ntrf>lled 
the programme. It was m fcacelul con¬ 
trast lo I hi' many sophist jcateii nu'cts 
helfl in towns 

'Fht' Orewa) Spoils is. all tiu* .same 
a nursery of sports m 1h<' Pnniab 
and Uiat is saying the U'a^t .'d)out if 

Taking part m tin meet, siioidder 
to shoukler weie w«-l) known Na- 
tirjnal athletes like Lakhlai .Singh. 
Piakhshish Singh. Mohinder Singh, 
(iurdip Singh, Ajno'r Singh, Harbcd 
Singh and Sundesh Sodhi Sundesh 
ilaimeil five pn/es -shot put, 100 

metres, lung jump, javelin and 200 
metres 


THE PATIALA GIRLS GYMNASTICS TEAM 

demonstrating on the beam 


The J’unjah Police lifter! the Bhag 
u ant Memorial hoekt'y Gold Cup. Phy¬ 
sical Colli'ge, Patiala, w'as the runner- 
up for tile .sil\er cup S. Prahhu) Singh 
tiic'wal. the donoi ot tlu' CTip who has 
als(i iMiilt a hospital Wiirth Rs 
lakl!.'> m the Ilaqa and a htisin<\ss inag- 
nalt' of F^ast Africa, gave away th<’ 
trophy for the first lime personally. 

Sixtet'ii leain.s melurimg the Punjab 
Police, Roorkce Enginet'rs, Pathankol. 
Patiala and l.A V . Halwara, partici¬ 
pated anrl played first rate hockey to 
infuse a new spirit in the youngsters 
In th(' women’s hockey sec!ion. Phy¬ 
sical Education Colh'ge, Patiala, de¬ 
feated the Haii.s Haj Mahan Vidyala- 
ya. .JulliJiirlnr. 

The l^uiloek-(‘art rru-e alii acted 
twenty entiit>s and prnvuied very keen 

C^'ntmurd on n(>xr iKifjc 


MISS SUNDESH SODHI. CLAIMING THE 
SHOT PUT IN THE GREWAL SPORTS SHF 
WON FIVE PRIZES IN THE MEET 


4 # 
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SVNDESH SODHl BAGS 
FIVE PRIZES 

Continued from previous page 

contests. The thrill-packi 1 camel race 
was won by Teja Sinj?h of Gujiarwal 
and Sikander Singh of Kila Raipur 
(both bracketed). They also made the 
camel run at full speed while standing 
on its back during the race. 

Twelve teams from all parls of the 
Punjab participated in the kabaddi 
tournament. They displayed perfect 
technique and valour to in.spire the 
youngsters. 

Mr. Gurmc'ct Singh. Deputy Mini- 
.ster, gave away the prizes on March 
S. Ajmer Singh, Minister for [.^ocai 
Bodies, Planning and Sports, gave 
away the prizc.s the next day and as¬ 
sured the people that he would have a 
rural stadium built by the Central 
Government. 

The following are the results of 
the meet; 

Discus: Hardip Siggh (P. Police), 
130 ft. 8 in.; hammer: Ajmer Singh 
(P. Police), 170 ft. 3 in.; two miles: 
Raghbir Singh (Kh. College, Amrit¬ 
sar) 9 min. 41 .see.; 200 metres: Har- 
bail Singh (P. Police), 22.7 sec.: 


A TENSE MOMENT IN A KABADDI 
MATCH 


HARBAIL SINGH BREASTINC. THE TAPE 
IN THE 200 METRES SPRINT 


long jump: Gurinderjii Singh (Sports 
College), 22 ft, 10^'^ in.; two miles 
cycle; Ranjit Singh, 6 23 sec.; 800 
metres: Darshan Singh, 2.5 sec; 100 
metre.s: Dalbir Singh, 11.2 <;cc.: shot 
put: Giirdip Singh il\ Police), 50 It. 
1^/2 in.; 1,500 metres: Raghbir Singh, 
4m 19 sec.; bori lifting (double): Kar- 
tar Singh & Bacher Singh Sadda Singh 
Wala, 5*^ mds.; shot put (girls): Sun- 
desh Sodhi, 28 ft. 9 in.; bori lifting 
(single): Naib Singh Raimi, 6i/i mds.; 
100 metres (girls); Sundesh Sedhi, 
13.1 sec.; javelin throw: Pritam Singh, 


i 




190 ft. 10 in., 400 metres; Harbail 
Singh, 50 1 sec., long jump (girls); 
Sundesh St.dhi, 16 ft 5 in.; pole vault; 
Lakhbir Singh, 13 ft 8 in.; javelin 
throw (girls); Sundr. i Sodhi; high 
jump: Surindcr Singh, 5 ft. 5 in.; 200 
metres (girls): Sundesh Sodhi, 25,7 
sec.; hockey (girl.s): Physical Educa¬ 
tion College, Patiala; kabaddi: Sunam; 
hockey (men): P. A. P., JuUundur; 3 
miles cycle: Balwant Singh; cart race: 
Gurdial Singh Gujjarwal; and camel 
race: Teja Singh and Sikander Singh. 



KIRPAl SINGH CARRYING A SACK 
WEIGHING SIX MAUNDS. HE IIFTED II 
WITHOUT ANYBODY'S HELP 









A PASllMi: 



M. R KAUSHAL WINN3NG THE 
800 METRES EVENT 


L. I. C. 
SPORTS 
MEET 





A Close FINISH oe the loo 

METRES D K THOMAS WON IT 
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The Kangaroo 
Full-Back ! 


By xNOEL CARRICK 




AFTER CATCHING THE BALL BOUNCER TAKES 
RUSSELL WITH THE BALL STJLI CLASPE 


B ouncer a <*our">or*r~f>ifi Red 
Kangaroo, is just a sport-rrazy 
Australian! The pcL of a family at 
Lysterfield, 20 miles from Melbourne, 
Bouncer laves footb.^i!. Ills owner, 
Mrs Nora Russell, leaves a fortbal! 
ill hiS pauclock for him to aic/urid. 

Neighbours ar(‘ used tr< seeing a 
game of football in progress—bet* 
ween Bouncer and half a dozen prize 
Kelpie dogs which the Russel)s breed. 
Bouncer catches the ball with ease 
with his two front paws and clings to 
it a.s he bounds along leaping over 
4 ft. high fences. 

The game between Bouncer and the 
dogs is a mixture of Australian toot- 
bail, rugby, soccer and Rafferty's 
Rules. The dogs grab the balUin their 
teeth and tear off with Bouncer in 
full pursuit. When a dog drops if. 
Bouncer pick,s it up and leaps away 
with the dogs giving chase. 


BOUNCER, THE PET KANGAROO OF 
MRS. RUSSELL, STANDS UP ON HiS HIND 
LEGS TO CATCH THE BALL THROWN BY 
HIS OWNER. HE BALANCES HIMSELF 
WITH HIS HEAVY TAIL 




Aipiut. 2. 1966. 





pily with a score of hens and roos¬ 
ters, a call, and the doi^s. 

Favourite Trick 

"Soon after h(» recovered from the 
pneumonia, Bounci'r. i^ecnnie attach¬ 
ed to an ol*^ plastic bucket vchich he 
would cat(h it we threw it to him 
Irijin a tew feel, ’ Mr''. Hu^-^ell said. 

■’Tlien somel>'>d.;, tliou"ht ol the idea 
oi buyin^f him toothall - and Bouru’or 
loved it inimediateU . IJnfortunateiy 
we have to keep buying footballs as 
the ^lo^;s bite thniu^h them ’’ 

Mrs Russell said that Bouncer, 
who lies drow.silv in the sun most of 
the day, is \p his best football form 
early in the morning or late in the 
aflcrnocn This is the normal time 
for kangaroos to eat. ^ Bouncer oats 
fosy^ pellets—he Minjdy loves them 

— and gra.s.s. 

"AftC'r he has eaten he usually 
leel.s lri''ky arui that is when .he 
piay**’ fc)otball wilti m(‘ or tile dogs" 
Mr- RusselJ saui 

Bouncers favourite trick is to 

catch the ball thrown b,N ‘Rus.sell 

— and then rear up on his hind leg.s, 
then on to his tail, claspiiiM the bad 
betw'ten his paws Me I hen hop.*^' to¬ 
wards Mrs Hussell drojis the ball, 
and w^ails lor her to throw him ano¬ 
ther catch. 

He is no\’or the iiist to tire of the 
game! 


OUS LEAP TOWARDS MRS 
HIS PAWS. 


ometimes the game develops into 
lugby scrum as the ball hits the 
und and Bouncer dives on it, 
Jing it in hi.y jiawcs to prevent the 
s gaining possessit^n. 

Irs. Russell, who keeps many peti 
her 20-acre farm, was given Boun- 
three, years ago. He was about a 
r old and had been found I.ving 
ired on the side of the road after 
'■‘.g hit by a car. “We did not think 
re was much hope for him but 
nursed him along." she said, 
lien he had recovered from the 
ident injuries, he develop-cci pnou- 
nia— and we thought d at wa.s the 
of him. The vet told us that Kan- 
:jo.s* never recover from pneumo- 
—but after three weeks lying list- 
in a dog kennel, he reciwered— 
has been well ever since." 

ouncer lives in a well grassed 
; paddock which he shares hap- 


THE FULL-BACK HAS REAL AFFECTION 
FOR HIS FOOTBALL WHICH HE CUDDLES 
AND NUZZLES WHILE LYING ON THE 
THICK GRASS IN HIS PADDOCK. 
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P RESENT ci.'iy sports fans appear 
tr) know more abcjul cricket 
sliU's of the past than about the 
tennis players those days. That 
IS .sij partly beeruiso of the fact 
lhal tennis players of the past 
hav(‘ been nt'^-ileeled by the- writers 
of t(*“Ciay So rniicb has been written 
about eneket and criekc'ters that 
pi'ople hav<' bejjun to think that 
eMrk<‘t IS the only ^^ame worth 
playmp, and that ^Mieketoi.s are the 
onl\ people worthy of bein^ ador¬ 
ed and worshipped. Next to noth¬ 
ing has been written about those 
wb(i played with a ineasuie 

t>f sueeess, olht'i f-tarnes and who 
c-oiil 1 il)u!<‘d ih'or sluiif* in pul- 
UMp India on the spoils map of the 

Wtnid, 

11 cnekt't piodiK*i‘c3 pla>a*rs of 
".ueb ealibic as Hami r>iile<‘p- 
sinliji, C K Nayudu, Laia Amar- 


Tennis 


nath, Vijay Merchant, Mu.shtaq Ali 
and si’VM'ral olliei.s, tennis has not 
hiKt’.ed a wee bit behind. It has pro- 
duet'd sueh top stais as JVlohamed 
Sleeni. E V. Hid.)b. S L. R. Sawh- 
ney, Iftikar Aliined, Sohan LaJ and 
m.inv otiieis 

In Ibis and in the subsequent ar¬ 
ticles 1 shall endeavour to the best 
f>f my ability, to throw the .spotlight 
on the tennis stars («f yester year. 

I am writing purely from menKU'y 
and I do not have with me any re¬ 
corded accounts of the player©* 
achievements. While' tluMc are any 
number of brooks to cleal with cric¬ 
ket records, U'onis records and li¬ 
terature are ft-w and far between. 

Among Brightest Stars 

Tennis had takt^n deep roots in 
our country at Uie turn of the pre¬ 
sent century As lie had done in 
certain other sphert's of sport, it 
was the Englishman who first play¬ 
ed this game hero and introduced it 
to Indian.s. who toi^k to it with mar¬ 
kedly increasing inti'iest and apti¬ 
tude. Many phiyed it, bid the man 
who showed to thi' West that In¬ 
dians could play ii as well as the 
Europeans was Mohamed Sleeni. 
He has rightly been described as 
the Father of Indian tennis. I con¬ 
sider It a most appropriate des¬ 
cription 

Mohamed Sleem was already 
one of the brighfest stars in the 
tennLs firmament at the time I was 
in (.he high school and had just 


started learning the game. It was 
not until 1937 that I had the good 
fortune of seeing him in action. 
When I went to Lahore, to play in 
the Northern India championships, 
I saw' a big crowd watching a vete¬ 
rans’ doubles match on the Law- 
renct’* Garden court. I also made 
my way to the court. 1 found a 
player who was on the wrong side 
of 4,0 playing from the baseline' He 
was tall, slim, fair-cornplcxioned 
and posse.sscd a charming persona¬ 
lity. He made slightly jerky 
.strokes. Nothing appeared cxtraorcti- 
naiv about his game and I vvondei- 
ed why so manv jieople w'ere wat¬ 
ching him play 

A Shock! 

I lurnc'd to a spectator by my side 
and enquired wlio were playing. Ht' 
a]')pea?cd surprisi'd at rny question 
an(t leplied “Don't you know? The 


Tennis 


great Sleem is playing with others’*. 
He pointed out to me who Sleem 
was It w'as the same player who 
had failed to impress me. To tell 
the truth, I was somewhat shock¬ 
ed. I had been longing to sec Sleem, 
and when I did see him he turned 
out to be an avoiage iilayer. I had 
heard so much about him and had 
read so much that had been written 
about him—Lacostc, World’s No. 1 
of his time, considered Sleem one 
of the finest baseliners of the world 
—-that I, began to wonder if it w'as 


the same Sleem who had betsn so 
much idolised 

Sleem had claimed the Punjab 
championship more than a dozen 
times. He was India’s No. I player 
for many years. He w^as one of the 
architects of Indian tennis w'hich 
had won the European Zone Davis 
Cup championship. He had taken 
the great Richards to five sets at 
Paris and had won many titles ab¬ 
road and at home. *1 began to ask 
myself “What is there about him 
that has made him a legendary 
figure in Indian tennis?’* 

I answered the question myself. 
“There must be something m his 


sremr Si sAimMc 



M. SLEEM 


game’* } fell and began to watch 
him more earnestly and morp cri¬ 
tically. What I W'as wutne.ssing W’as 
a doubles match. Sleeui’s forte was 
singles. After watching him for a 
while I realised w'hat a tactician 
he was. His control of I'^e ball was 
masterly. His anticipation w'as un¬ 
canny. His speed wa.s slow-medium 
but the ball w^as well under his con¬ 
trol w^herever he placed it. His 
drop shots, very beautifully execu¬ 
ted. fetched him many points. 

That was my fir.st impression. 
Then I saw him beat Y. Singh, In¬ 
dia’s No. 3 in the singles. Sleem 
w^as over 45 years old. Y. Singh 
mu.st have been 21 or 22 at that 
time. Mt)reover, Singh played the 
present-day game—power tennis. He 
played more on the net. That match 
opened my eyes. I reali.sed that 
w'halever had been w'ritlen abf»ut 
Sleem was more than true 1 had 
never seen anyone to have such 
marveli<')us control of the ball. 

His service was a pat hall one -.vit!* . 
a Jot of under .spin. It fell very 
neai the net and did not ri.se much. 
Whoever tried to hit it made many 


mistakes. His forehand stroke had 
a lot of top spin. So had his back¬ 
hand. He played beautiful drop 
shots and hod a perfect lob. His 
winners came mostly from the 
backhand down the line shots which 
w^ere of slow medium pace He was 
never worried against net attack¬ 
ers. If they rushed to the net he 
would play a sharp dipping cross- 
court shot. He compelled them to 
low volley. By playing two or three 
cross-court strokes he would take 
the net player out to the gallery 
and then pass him down the line. 
If he came very close to the net, 
a perfect lob sailed over his bend 


Father of 
Indian 


In thfs. the first of a new series on the great players that 
bestrode the Indian Tennis World, the author, who himself 
created history by becoming the first Indian to reach the 
last eight at Wimbledon, throws the spotlight on Sleem, the 
greatest player, India has produced. 


After playing a passing shot or a 
lob or a perfect drop shot his face 
would light up with a beaut if u]» al¬ 
most angelic, smile. Once the smile 
adorned Sleem*s face, the oppon¬ 
ent would atari feeling irritated. 
He felt that Sleem was laughing at 
him and making a fool of him, 
vejy few players could keep their 
temper under control after Sleem 
began to smile. It seemed to denote 
that Sleem had had a good measure 
of his opponent and had devised the 
way to lead to his downfall. 

If Sleem’s opponent played from 
the baseline he made him run from 
corner to corner. He dragged 
him to the net and lobbed over his 
head, or passed him with either a 
cross-court or a down-thq-line shot. 

• Methodical 

After playing for a few minutes, 
Sleem seemed to fully know the 
strong and weak points of his ri¬ 
val. Throughout the match, what¬ 
ever his opponent did he never got 
a ball on his strong point. When he 
did get, it, it was beyond his reach. 
After the match his opponent was 
completely frustrated, fed up and 
often in bad temper. He cursed 
himself and cursed Sleem. The next 
day the newspapers carried the fa¬ 
miliar story that Sleem had made 
his opponent dance to his racket’s 
tunes. 

Sleem was very methodical. He 
was also a very good student of 
psychology. While changing court 


he would hear the breathing of his 
opponent. Was it coming fast or 
slow? Was ho calm or rattled? 
Was he good tempered or not? He 
would make close observations and 
would draw his own conclusions 
and turn them to his own advan¬ 
tage. 

Trick Up Ilis Sleeve 

Sleem told me that S M Jacob, 
an English player who wa.s soon in 
action in India, was bad tempered 
Some day Jacob would play .sucl) 
a marvellous game that noilher 
Sleem nor anybody else had the 
ghost of a chance of winning For 
such ocf:asion.«^, Sleem h.nd one trick 
up his sleeve. Ho would unlate Ja¬ 
cob m such a manner a.-^ to make 
him lose his temper. He in.^tancecJ 

By GHOUS MOHAMMED 

one such mafeh in which Jacob lost 
after dominating over Sleem. SJej?m 
had w(»n the first set but Jacob, all 
of a sudden, found hi.s touch and 
was at his very best. Sleem knew 
that he had not thi' ghost a ehanei' 
of winning the match. So he set 
about to irritate Jacob. In the se¬ 
cond set Sleem got a siller. In¬ 
stead of finishing it he lobbed it 
towards Jacob with a smile. Jacob 
thought Sleem was fooling him and 
so he clouted the ball very hard 
and won the point. The Indian was 
quick to note the irritation on the 
Englishman’s face. After that he 


lobbed every ball towards Jacob 
who lost his ta mper and ultimately 
the match. 

Extremely Fit 

Sleem was not only a great play- 
er but also a well-known barrister 
at. Laliorc. After partition, he be¬ 
came the Advocate-General of Pa¬ 
kistan He was also a fine bridge 
player—one of tbf best in India. 
He had som(* peculiar hubils. Ho 
alwi^ys uiuco at a particular res¬ 
taurant, silting at the same table 
every day. His table was reserved 
for him by the hotel management. 
Ht‘ always toc^k a glass or two of 
sherry before his dinner. Dinner 
over, ho would go for half an hour’s 
walk. 

Th<M*e can be no doubt about the 
fact that Sleem was one of the 
greatest player.s India has ever 
|)rodiJc<’tl He was exiremedy fit. He 
had superb control and was re¬ 
markably quick on his feet. He 
gave nfdlung away. Somehow- oi 
other he wriuld read the mind of 
his opponent, and play a game 
which th(* other liked the least. If 
he found that his opponent preferr¬ 
ed to run sideways, he made him 
run forwaid and b.it'kward. If he 
preferred to dash forw-ard and 
backward, he made him .sweat by 
keeping him rushing from one wing 
to the other. If he was a net rusher, 
he compelled him to play from the 
baseline and vice versa. Mohamed 
Sleem w^a.s the greate.st tactician of 
all times. — (To he coTitiniicci). 
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SPORT & PASTIME 


IN THE SERVICE OF 


me Planning in Physical Education, 
etc.. The College uses modern techni. 
ques and equipment. The swimming 
pool and gymnasium are nearing 
completion. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


There are three modern hostels for 
men and one for women. All teachers 
have been provided quarters on the 
College campus. 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


H ealth is wealth and the' need 
for keepiru: fit phvsHally has 
been rocognistv! Jmoj Iioil* immemo¬ 
rial 'J'here is need for greater atten- 
ficjn to phy.Mf'cji eduf^'itll>n There is 
also neerl for nion* spcciali.sod physi¬ 
cal rducation teafhers. This need was 
recognised and pointed out by the 
Radlidki ishnan Ommu.ssion on Uni¬ 
versity Edueatifir*., 'I’o meet that necii 
the Laxmibai College of Physical 
Education was •started by the Govern¬ 
ment of India at Clwalior in lt>r>7. A 
new pile of buildings for the college 
was declared open by President 
Radhakri.shnan on March 4. 

The establishment of the College 
foimeri part of the centenary celebra¬ 
tions of the First War of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence and naturally, the college 


arc given an understanding of the 
humanities The idea is that when 
they become teacher.s, they could not 
only promote sports skills, but also 
foster those higher values, which 
form the goal of true education. 

The undergraviuate course sta^.s 
with subjects of general education 
such as English. Hindn Social Stu¬ 
dies, General Science, etc. and then, 
pas.sing through an intermediate 
stage of foundational sciences such as 
physiology, kinesiology, and the prin¬ 
ciples of psyc-*h(Uogy, education, etc., 
culminate in professional specialisa¬ 
tion, through .such subjects as His¬ 
tory, and Principles of Physical Educa¬ 
tion. Methods of Physical Educatior, 
Organisation and Admini.stration of 
Physical Education. Health Educa¬ 


The College is co-educational and 
completely residential. Students 
come from all parts of the country, 
and in spite of theii differing back¬ 
grounds of culture, social customs, 
habits of dress, languages, etc., they 
liv«? in complete harmony and exem- 
pliiy India’s unity in diversity. In¬ 
deed, without exaggeration the Col¬ 
lege community can be termed a 
“Little India”. Admission is restrict¬ 
ed to those who have completed the 
higher secondary education. Only 
tho.se who have sports skills and re- 
uui.'dte qualities of ieadersnip are 
selected. 

So far, the College has sent out 
179 g-''aduate.s and 5 post-graduates 
Two ol the graduates, Lt Labh Singh 
and Ajmer Singh, were members of 
the Indian athletki' team for the 
Tokyo Olympics One v onian-graduate, 
Kamlesh Chattwal, h . * .set up two 
national records in .'Uh''>tics Several 
are manning Departmeui.- of Physica* 



wa.s named after the valiant Queen 
of that War. Rani Laxmibai, and w-a.s 
located at Gwalior, where the Rani 
sacrificed her life fighting the alien 
rulers The College, whose campus is 
spread over 156 acres, is administer¬ 
ed by an autonomous Board of Gov- 
ernor.s. appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Gen. Cariappa is tVie 
Chairman of the Board, which has 
ten members including himself and 
the Principal-Secretary, Dr. P. M. 
Joseph. 

The College is afTilialcd to the 
Jiwaji University of Gwalior, and 
offers a 3-year-course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Edu¬ 
cation and a 2-year-Post-graduate 
course, leading to the degree of 
Master of Phy.sical Education. 

The courses of studies at the Col¬ 
lege are planned to give the students 
a liberal education. Besides profes¬ 
sional training and knowledge they 


tion, Recreation and .SupcT^'islon of 
Physical P^clucation. Intensive super¬ 
vised practice leaching to develop 
the art of pedagogy forms an integral 
part of the course. 

At the under-graduate level, stu¬ 
dents are given general instruction in 
all the popular .sports prevalent in 
the country (hockey, football, volley¬ 
ball, basketball, cricket, gymnastics, 
athletic.s, kabbaddi, kho-kho, wrest¬ 
ling, badminton, tennis, Yogic Asanas, 
Luzim, Dalhi, Malkhainb, rhythmics, 
etc ) and also advanced training in 
selected games 

The post-graduate courses lay em¬ 
phasis on high lev(*l professional 
training through such subjects as 
Foundations and Methods of Re¬ 
search, Social Educational P.sycho- 
Jogy and Guidance, Professional Pre¬ 
paration in Physical Education, Tech¬ 
niques of Advanced. Coaching. Prin¬ 
ciples and Philosophy of Program- 


A VIEW OF THE NEW PILE OF BUILD¬ 
INGS FOR THE RANI LAXMIBAI COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, GWALIOR 
DECLARED OPEN BY PRESIDENT RADHA- 
KRISHNAN. 

Education in universities and colle¬ 
ges. 

More than twenty of the students 
joined the Armed Forces, and two of 
them laid down their lives in the re¬ 
cent Indo-Pak. conflict setting exam¬ 
ples of the highest ideals of courage, 
leadership and sacrifice. 

The opening of the new buildings 
marks a new phase in the history of 
the College, which has been render¬ 
ing useful service. In Dr. Joseph it 
ha.s a live-wire Principal who is pa.*}- 
sionately devoted to his work. The 
College^ has grown in popularity 
which is a sure index of its valuable 
services to physical education. 









THE JUBILANT A S C. CENTRE TEAM WITH THE DR ISSAC CUP 


A.S.C. CENTRE LIFTS 
DR. ISAAC CUP 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


ciuiilifiofi to moot Lnk.^^hmj Mills in 
«hi' first qiK'iiif'f fini<l nftor (iefoatin^i 
7 u iimnn^.iliitn Ilorkoy Club and 
7’nv:in(lrmn Sporting: Club comfor- 
»;»b!y Hi»t tbo first qiini tor-final in 
f'no trmniamrnt belwoon Lakshmi 
MjDs and T T C'voIf'S was a disap¬ 
pointing gnino sinro tho Mills 
swampod the Madras team by six 
p,oals to nil 

In the other quarter, State Bank, 
Madras, r roated a sensation. After 


^pFIK Fourth annual Di Isa..r t ur 
I All-lndia hookey tournament 
.Minrluotod by tho Madurai Di.Ntnot 
Hockoy Association was stagc'd at 
Madurai from January 14 to tb** 
third week of Fobruaiy when tho 
A S.:C Conlre, Bangaloro, annexed 
th(' hand.some trophy by defeating 
the Lakshmi Mills, Kovilpatti, by a 
solitary goal. As in previous years, 
quite a large number of outstation 
teams entert'd. 

The Lakshmi Mills had very little 
difficulty in reaching the final this 
vear. After defeating Young Gems 
of- Coimbatore by a big margin, it 
got a walk-over from State Trans¬ 
port. Madras. T I. Cycles, Madras. 

BALBIR SINGH, CAPTAIN OF THE CENTRE 
RECEIVING THE CUP FROM UDY 
OOAK. THE A. S C. CENTRE BEAT 
lAKSHMI MIUS» .KpVIlPATTI IN 
.TH|. PINAL , 

i' ' f 1.1^ i. . , ,' » 


C .'.tifuji’ i fyM di'kI fuiqe 
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SPORT &. pastime 


A.S.C. CENTRE LIFTS 
DR. ISAAC CUP 

Coniinuod from prrvic s pogp 

getting; past the local team, Nnlional 
Club, it met the crack team from 
Bangalore, Iht* CI L Sport*? C'Juh 
However, only in fh(‘ seconci en- 
c<)unter w'as the Slate Bank able to 
c-dge out the C 1 L by a si>Iitary 
goal and qualify n» iTicet the Hin¬ 
dustan Aircraft, Bangalore, holder, 
in the quarter-fmal The H.A L- 
earlier had liftU* diffinilty in get¬ 
ting the bf'tter (-f the Madura Mills, 
and the rostai Audit Recreation 
Club. Madras 

The quarter-final clash between 
the li A 1. anri Slate Bank was 


one of the b(\st matches in the 
tournament The teams shared four 
goals during the first encounter and 
in (he le-play, State Bank beat 
1! A B convincingly by two goals 
to nil 

Howev(T. the Madurai hockey 
fans were disappointed since the 
eagerly awaited semi-final between 
the State Bank and Lakshmi Mills, 
Kijvilpatti. did not come off. The 
Stale Bank was unable to field a 
team the next day owing to inju¬ 
ries to Its players and it ultimate¬ 
ly had (o withdraw from the tour¬ 
nament as It was not able to accept 
the date proposed by the tourna¬ 
ment committee Thus the Lakshmi 
Mills, Kovilpatti had smooth sailing 
into the final. 

In the third quarter A.S.C. Cen¬ 
tre met the Maharashtra Hockey 
Association in the opening match 
and won by the odd goal in three 
The M.H.A. had earlier account¬ 
ed for Southern Range Police The 
Southern Range Police, a local 
j|||||^^^ 2 «ver, had acquitted itaelf 


creditably having got the better of 
the Southern Railway Institute, 
Podanur, and the Dr. Ambedkar 
Sports Club, Madras. 

The Southern Railway Athletic 
Association, Madras, last year's 
runner-up, had to battle grimly 
for three days before getting past 
Kovilpatti Sports Club, to enter the 
quarter-final. The quarter-final bet¬ 
ween A.S C. Centre and the SRAA 
was perhaps the best in the tourna¬ 
ment. the first encounter ending In 
a goal-less draw. The re-play was 
full of thrills. Both the teams play¬ 
ed fast, direct, methodical, planned 
hf)ckey. the brand of hockey that 
kept the huge crowd on their toes 
right from the bully off. A.S.C. 
Centre, however, scored a fine goal 
in the 2r)th minute and clung to the 


lead to the very last even though 
under terrific pressure. 

In the last quarter, MDHA Schools 
XI scored a sensational two-nil win 
ewer Golden Star Club, Virudhuna- 
gar. The schoolboys team played 
clean and artistic hockey and de¬ 
lighted the home crowd. The next 
day it went down fighting to the 
Lucky Star, Bclgaum. M.E.G., 
Bangalore. entered the picture 
and though without the services of 
stalw^arts like Peter, Moorthy, and 
Samuel under the inspiring cap¬ 
taincy of Manuel became very po¬ 
pular, with the local fans. Next, it 
met the top team, from Madras, 
the joint holder of the Inter-Rail¬ 
way hockey trophy. Integral Coach 
Factory. The I.C.F., after its stre¬ 
nuous game in the Inter-railway 
tourney seemed a tired lot and 
fought gallantly for three days and 
allowed M.E.G. to enter the semi¬ 
final only with a penalty-stroke goal 
in the closing stages of the match. 

The semi-final between the tradi¬ 
tional Bangalore rivals, M*£.G.» 


and A.S.C. Centre, was thrilling 
and both teams played clever and 
clean hockey, right from the bully- 
off much to the delight of the record 
crowd. The ball visited both the 
goals in turn. But the rival defen¬ 
ders excelled. However, two goal 
line saves by Inder Singh, veteran 
right-back of A S.C. Centre will 
long be remembered by the Madu¬ 
rai fans. 

As there was no scoring upto the 
long whisUe, extra-time was played 
and M.E.*G was unlucky to lose 
through a penalty-stroke goal scor¬ 
ed jn the fourth minute. 

In the final, A.S.C. Centre, met 
Lakshmi Mills, Club, Kovilpatti. 
For the first 20 minutes Mills com¬ 
pletely dominated the play and 
seemed as though it would carry 
away the handsome Dr. Isaac Cup. 
But it was not to be. The A.S.C. 
Centre players settled down slowly 
and the inspiring and scheming In- 
.side-j’ight Shantha Kumar .scored 
the match winner, the only goal of 
the mat'h, 10 minutes before the 
close. 

There were as many as eight lo¬ 
cal entries. Of them five teams 
got past the first rour^d, including 


THI TIRUNELVELI DISTRICT WHO WON 
THE INTER-DISTRICT HOCKEY CHAM- 
RIONSHIP FOR THE DR. DURAIRAJ CUP. 


the Schools XI and the Southern 
Range Police even made the quar¬ 
ter-final grade. This clearly shows 
that the efforts of the District Hoc¬ 
key Association to improve the 
standard of the game in the area 
have not gone in vain. The credit 
should go to Mr. Vittal Isaacs, the 
Secretary of the District Associa¬ 
tion and Mr. G. Venugopal. conve¬ 
nor of the tournament. 

Sir Jame.s Doak of the A. & F. 
Harvey Mills presided and Lady 
Doak distributed the prizes to the 
winners. 

The Inter-District hockey cham¬ 
pionship for the Dr. DurairaJ Cup 
was also staged along with the Dr. 
Issac Cup tournament. The cham¬ 
pionship was played on a league 
basis and four districts, namely 
Madras (holder), Madurai, Tininel- 
veli, and North Arcot, participated. 
Tirunelveli, last year’s runner-up 
scored comfortable victories over 
Nc rth Arcot and Madurai. Madras, 
who had trounced North Arcut by 
11 goals to nil, beat Madurai three- 
nil. Ill the final match, Tirunelveli 
sprung a pleasant surprise by beat¬ 
ing Madras convincingly 2-0. 

Mr. T. N. Seshan, District Col¬ 
lector, presided over«the match. 
Mrs. Jay a Seshan distributed the 
prizes. Mr. T. K. Sivasamban, Pre¬ 
sident of the MDHA presented a 
cheque for Rs. 1,101 to Mr. Seshan 
towards the District Jawans Relief 
Fund from out of the proceeds of 
the Dr. Isaac Cup hockey tourna¬ 
ment. 
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A LOT of ink has been spilt by ex« 
pert sports writers and others 
on how to improve the standard of 
Indian sport in general, and hockey 
in particular. Hockey, after all, is 
bur National game, and the only one 
in which India reigns supreme in 
the world of sports. I have read 
many constructive articles by ex¬ 
pert coaches and veteran players on 
the subject of Indian hockey includ¬ 
ing the latest by K. D. Singh 
(Babu). All seem to agree on one 
point, that the Indian standard has 
deteriorated. Whatever be the 
causes for this it is up to the l.H.F. 
and the various State Sports Coun¬ 
cils, and our Educational Ministries 
to wake up to this fact, and And 
ways and means to restore Indian ho¬ 
ckey to its former brilliance. 

Mere sporadic coaching camps 
organised by the N.I.S., whenever 
India is due to play in an Interna¬ 
tional tourney or in the Asian 
Games, is not good enough. We 
have got to do much more than 
that, if we are to maintain our 
world supremacy. Take the star 
players of India of the late ’Twen¬ 
ties and early ’Thirties such as 
Roopsingh, Dhyan Chand, Penniger, 
Jaffar, Allen, Hammond and a host 
of others too numerous to mention. 
What made them the star players 
they were? Certainly not mere 
coaching camps. There was no such 
thing in our days. Yet these men 
attained greater heights and bril¬ 
liance than any of the players of 
the present day. Why? The answer 
is to be found in the youth of to-day 
as compared to that of yesterday. 
To me the youngsters of to-day are 
more interested in being a Jack of 
all trades in sports and master of 
none! The youth of to-day do not 
have that inner desire nor the dedi¬ 
cation of spirit to master a particu¬ 
lar game, to which they are best 
suited. In our time the youngsters 
who went in for hockey, made tha 


Indian 


Hockey's 


Future 


By ERIC BLANKLEY 

game a fetish. You would see them 
wending their way to school daily, 
with a hockey stick m their hands 
as well as their books. In the even¬ 
ings, all the maidans and vacant 
spaces would be full of kids playing 
hockey. You would find some prac¬ 
tising the subtle art of stickwork 
and ball control, all by themselves. 
They didn’t have any expert coaches 
to show them how—the only coach¬ 
ing the kids had was, perhaps, a 
few words of advice, or a tip or two 
about the game, from their senior.s 
as they grew up. Yet it was these 
same kids who grew up to put India 
on the pimiacle of world hockey and 
bring honour and glory to our coun¬ 
try. To-day we are hard put to it to 
maintain that honour and presti|te, 
in the face cf increasing opposition 
from other nations, in spite of all 
the greater facilities offered to our 
present ejay players. 


To my mind the only remedy to 
stop the rot and to raise the stan¬ 
dard to that of that “Golden Era'* 
lies rn the hands of nur Government. 
My suggestion is that the youth of 
toilay must be made t<j realise that 
hockey \c a game of National im¬ 
portance. The prestige and pride of 
the nation as world champions must 
be upheld by them. Each and every 
one of our youngsters must realise 
that it is a duty they have to per- 
fojm, in keeping up oui world do¬ 
minance. Thi.s can only be done by 
the Educational Mini.stnes of the 
various Slate Governments, who 
have the pow-er fo niakt' hockey a 
“Must'* -H f'oinpulsnry game in all 
schools and colleges There should 
be a full time trained coach, or a 
real lopclas.*; experienced player, 
employed on a full time basis, by 
all educational in.snUitions, lo lec¬ 
ture and traui the youth of to-day in 
the game. Until, and unless, this is 
done, very little headway will be 
made, in improving our hockey, de¬ 
spite our best efforts in other direc¬ 
tions. 

In General K M. Cariappa, for¬ 
mer Chief of the Indian Army, who 
is now Chairman of the All-India 
Council of Sports we have one dedi¬ 
cated to the improvement of Indian 
sports. I am ?sire he will leave no 
stone unturned in an all out effort, 
to raise the standard of Indian 
sports in general and Indian hockey 
in particular. Bui unless he has the 
fullest co-operation and support of 
everybody, from the Government 
right down to the players, and all 
those connected wuth, and interest¬ 
ed, in hockey, his may be a lone 
effort, that may eventually prove 
fruitless—with the Asian Games due 
od in, hockey, his may be a lone 
Olympics in Mexico City a couple of 
years more away. It is time for the 
authorities to pull up their socks and 
set the ball rolling in right earnes^, 
if we are to remain at the top in 
world hockey 



.-ii 




RANGASWAMI TROPHY HOCKEY ^ 


I^OT a sengle goal wo.s scored in the final of the National hockey 
Championship between the Railways and Services despite 
two days' play, with the result that the Railwoys won the toss for 
keeping the Rangaswami Trophy for the first six months. This year's 
Championship at Poona brought out many promising youngsters 
who, given oppo^rtunity ond encouragement now, will surely become 

topciass players. 



Our next week^s Issue will be a National Hockey 
critical review by Our Spec/o^ Correspondent end 
Special Photographer- 
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; rtnn d- 1‘AMi^u 


R i']ru'rA'rr)Ns jud 

lost jn iho xxvn Nnljniiid 

Irnnis ch:inipi'tn.^lii|L'), hfid ;»t 

Jiillmuii!! I'nt' tlir s(M'ond if' 

• hctAl'tiM MvsDif li.id » i M’li 
(»ir ,i tew vvft-Ks thf (l.itt*;. 

i'(.i Ihi* tlic 

I'miiith T'liiii-. A/-ninn 

(Nirnr I'niv-iiifl W* Mi' iddf'i Dx' bm 
ll II" f .'j \V liislt 

t«» !(ic)K .'iflri tiK' minlnji; ul .ibuMt 
2r)0 p*'i11 uli" h.'id i.’nnif 

fnnH idl j)arl.. "I !li' I'eunljv, ijnd 
to orpomso tlic 10 d;i\ diinnti 

whu’h ni.'iitOifs 'AIM' plavod from 
mi>ininp tdl lati' lO Uu nij'Jil ovory 
d'ly Tlio li"-i .'M»< Mtjnn, hnwovoi, 

l'(ij (• rfjoal 1" On I'M'li'loo Mini 

i'\ "IK' Ii 1^ lidd kI pjais(' foi tlu' 
11 r M tool'' /\rnnnp, llio InrjLJi’ 

niaid.i-i ' I M'llO'.-’. wiiikcis who 
Molpod ilH' ».i ipiriisinK Sei'- 

irt.iiv. Ml iiapiidMi lUimiul, fo 
Ihr rh:n*ipi"n'Oup‘ a mk'I'oss 
' p"i loi niontion ouisl bo iii.uli’ nf 



NatioHcil T T. 

Maharashtra Makes 


tHfc DILHI CONTINGENT DURING THE 

the march-pa^t on the opening 

OAY or TMF NATIONAl TABLE TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS AT JUILUNDUR. 


A Clean Sweep 


Mt. J' K Smidhi Mi Viinal Ki.-Iiok 
and Ml Paul Pap 

With I'llont in abiiiidaMoo, Mali.i 
lasliti.i Iji'ldi'd two loain^ arid madi 
M ob'an ' w oi p ut iln* ioaio oii.ini 
|)lon.'>.hip titlos allonot’li ll had 1 " 
liaid 1 " iiolin\r tin* hotioiii 
Tht' hod tilin' M"haiaahlr.i .looom 
plish.od Iho. lo.it W 4 i^ iM lOfiH Andhra 
loc’. by till* lO-vavirold sohnolboy. Mil 
Kasim, put up a gallant and 

lot;! tho (birna Hidlaok Cup I'm mon's 
ovonts by iho nai row<*st mai\i.pn in 
iiiiM' in.itrhos Diirint; tins I'liomin 
li'i. Kasiin. with his well c*hop[)t'd 
.sfTvim* and puiushini! lanp drive, 
S(‘oiod .-^jioot.u’Ulai viotoi lO.s ovoi 
ilipM' of India's inti'nialion.iJs 1 )' 


van, Khnd.iiji aiifl Mouhanl, but 
tils Ii'ai7i niati-;. taiiofl to tako rid 
vjniriyo "I ( 1)0 h'Od pivon by him 
Mahara.shi t ri. Jminoily known a'* 
Dmohav, Ipu^ wmi thi' tniphy fur 
th(' t;:ili inno sinco its iiicopnon in 
lUdk li.ailU'r, in a hootu* niiJ^hl of 
thiillini:; and ioip; di awn "ut h.dtlcfl,. 
^!:'har.^;-hll a U'laini'd its hold or* 
tin Jay.ilakshnu Cnp for Iho wo 
riioii'v loam ovont with a 3-2 victo 
1V (»v('i' Mysoro In tho linal nf tho 
soolioa foi tho lianiaiiujan 
Trophy. Maharashtra htid* its sc'cond 
slimy, to heal 

Clautam Divan ( Mah.irashtr.a ) rv- 
lainod tho Ihthapnram (Tip foi tho 
ni'Mi .sinr^ii's whon hi di ti'atod 


K R. Khodaiji. also u*' MaharEnsh 
♦ra, in four panics '.■•-21. 22-20. 

21-12 and 21-14) This was Divan's 
"uxlh cup viotorv since hi came 
on ih(' scene m lt)5() ITsha Sunder- 
laj of Mysore proved too pood for 
Meena Parande iHadwji.vs) m the 
imal of the women's sinplcs and rc- 
tiuned the 'Iravancoio Cup in throe 
slraiphl pames. 21-14. 21 13 and 

21-12 Kaity Chargeman. college 
gn ’i from Mahai tishti a. making hoi 
fust ajipeai ant'o in ilic Nationals, 
and I*' R Khodaiji won two titles 
eacli Khodaiji, in partnership with 
R R Kamath out smashed Divtin 
and Dihp Sampal in dmo straight 
gaities to claim tho Vuvriiaja Cup 
for men’s douhlos. (he scoies being 
2114. 21-10, and 21-f; With Kaity 
Chaigoman Khodaiji edged nut 
Dilip Sarnpat and I'*rjsca Rosario to 
win 1h(' Sii-san Harna Cup f<»r the 
mixed d'‘ubl*‘.‘-’ M:;;;. Chaigeman 

got hei second title ulien in part 
nership with Fhisi'a Rosario, she 
flefixited Mcona P.ii,indc and Su 
naniia Karandikai of Railways after 
a tive-ganu duel 21-111, 21-10 17-21. 
13 21 and 2M7 

Lett-handed 1 ,S-vcai-old Uday 
liurjar from Lomh.n oniergod eo* 
tho now hoys champion viheii hf' 
scored a m"st spcciafular win o\’oi 
Bengal’s lop-secriod Amnt Khosla. 
Giiriar won 21-10, 21-10, 22-24 and 
21-17 Meenakshi IR'atnagar of 
Punjab, tne holdei. being ehmmat* 
ru caihci. the i’liuii of tho girls* 
>!jigles uas cfinleslctl hy RigKi Mu 
kerjee iReng.di and Sunui CR'orgi 
fMadrii''). 'Ihe formcn wlio cleverly 
m’xed hcT deep drive w:!ii diop 
shots, won in three gEimes (21-17 



PUNJAB. THE HOST TEAM, AT THE 
MARCH*PAST. 






LM-19 nnd 21-IH), 'Fhe S.tu jntw.idi 
I'up f<ir hoys* doubles went td S 1. 
Niir.sEipur and Satish Kulkarni (Mu 
harashlra) wb.o dc’fealed U, S. Gur 
iai and S, A Mchla after a keen 
tussle (22-20. Hi-2J, 21-13 and 21-10) 
V. S MuruLjosh (Railways) once 
a^^ain proved tof) j-ood in the vete¬ 
rans* singles and carried away tl:( 
Madbavaraja Cup v/ilh a slraig'n^ 
victory over K.B.L. Saxena (del- 
hi), the .scores being 21-10, 21 11 
and 21-16 

As a result of the National Cham¬ 
pionships and other performances 
during the .year, the follr^wing ran 
kings were announced by the Table 
Tennis Federation of India, Men: 
1. G. R. Divan (Maharashtra). 2. 
F. R. Khodaiji (Maharashtra>, 3. 

Mir Kasim Ali (Andhra Pradesh 1. 
4, G. Ranganayukulu (Railways) 



THE WINNER OF THE WOMEN'S SINGLES 
USHA SUNDERRAJ, RECEIVES HER PRIZE 





SKIRT & PASTIMK 


NATIONAL TABLE TENNIS 








THE NEW 



—tbe loxory toilet soap that is speeiaUj 
erolved for export to Europe and America, 
now selectively released in India! 

Godrej SANDAL... with its exhilaratiotf, 
lingering perfume expertly blended 
with pure Sandalwood oil,..is by far 
the largest, longest-lasting soap of 
its kind. Try it today. You will love 
its refreshing fragrance! 

Sandal-' 

LUXURY El'ERYONE CAN AFFORU 
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$PORl Ac PAsriMt 


Chess By LEONARD BARDEN 

A NEW OPENING IDEA 


If nov» 15. BxP. 16.RQN4 bBKB 6; 17, 
RKNl or 15 . .BxR; 16.PxB with good 
attacking chances The move chosen 
by Black is no improvement, the posi¬ 
tion a'ter 15.PKN4 i$ '^on for White. 

ih> Now White has the winning 
Ihri'iJt of t^xNp ch 


|l/|OST professional masters keri> » 
store of prepared f)|»ening novel¬ 
ties ready for use in hig tournaments. 
Such innovations help them overcome 
the defensive know-how of their wea¬ 
ker oppoiirnts. which has greatly 
improved during rt'cent years. Re¬ 
ports and publications on opening im- 
piovenienl.s have become a thriving 
inrlu‘lr\ trmn Ainsterrhim to Mo'>- 
c<>w, tUid il i^Mifii Mil prising thal sonic 
g) ai.dmasli r game.s aie decided when 
one plriyoi is slightly more up-to-date 
jti the latest theoretical novelty than 
lii‘’ oppf>ncnt lleic's a good illustr.i- 
t;on from a lecent mtt'inational toui- 
namtnt 

Game No. 393 - 


I.eipzig : 19ri5. 

White; Vladiniii Antoshin fSoviet 
Union». 

Black. C’lidi’on Barc/-a (Hungary i. 

1 PQ4,NKB3. 2.PQB4,PKN3; 3 NQB 
3.PQ4; 4 NB:1.HN2; .-S QNS.PxP, 6 
HP.fK), 7 r'K4.NR:t(ai. {;.BN5(h).PKR.I. 
9BR4.PB4: 10 PQ5.PQN4!(r> (.see first 

diagiam belowi; n.NxP(d),QR4 ch; 12. 
NQ2.NxK.Pu >, 13 CixN (sec second 

diagram hclowi, BB4?*f>; 14 QQB4.B 

aP. VaPKN4!ig) See third diagram 
bi'lowi. BKf); ICC'mB.BxR; I7.BB4.B 
H.:, lB.I’(.^r)(h).KN2, 19 PxP.B\B( i>. 

KOPxRQ ch.RxCj: 21 Ni'JG.RCJI; 22 QQ 
r..QN3, 23QxP ch.KRl; 24 N(Q6) K4. 

Resigns (ji. 



Ml Other ideas in this standard 
^itjon arc 7.*,BN5 followed by.. KNQ 


2-N3 and 7 PQB3 followed by PQ 
N4 and n general advance of the 
Queen’s side pawns- 

(b> This is considered White's best 
try for an advantage. B BK2.PB4, 9 P 
Q5.PK3; 10 0(),I>xP, 11 KPxP,QN3 

Q.^i.PlCi. 11)00.F>xP. n KPxP.gN.l lead. 
In ,1 (luieiet ganu’ With levi'l chance^ 

(Cl The new move, whicli ha.v inter- 
estc-d gr andm.'isteis and opening theo¬ 
rists The final assessment still to 
he made. 10 u'-ed to he 'bool'.’ 

lull, but It I- gond l<'r White 

11 pg(:PK4.- i:»o()() 

(di Not llOxNP.UNl. 12gK2.KxI’'. 
1:J<^\H,NxKP and wins 

<ei Ros'setto against Pachmaii in 
the 1964 inierzonal played 12 NN5, 
• hut (his proved good for W'hilc alter 
l;t NN.l.NB.l ch; 14 Kn3.gN3, lOQxBP 
Hnwt'ver. it Black's twidllh does not 
work, then 12 PK3 n- avail it>lc as 
an intt'roting umned .dtci native 

(f) This move? shows thal Black has 
failed to do his homework m-operly. 
The critical line if 13 BxP; when 
both 14.RQNKBKB4. and 14 RQ1,BB4; 
15 QQB4.NN5 are good for While. In¬ 
stead. White can try 14.QNl.HxR, 1.5 
QxB.NNfi; 16 QQBl when the result is 
unclear. If White can complete his de¬ 
velopment, his minor pU?ces should 
prove stronger than Black’s powns. 

(g> This tactical surprise, discover¬ 
ed by the Soviet analysts but overlook^vd 
by the Hungarians. deci<les 4he 


THE LITTLE WOMAN 



“Fifteen cent of $9.20 is $1.38, or forty-six 
cents apim.'* 


(I) It 19 KRKl. 2 D.BxB eh.KxB. 
2I.QB4 ch.KxP; 22.QQ6 mate. 

(]) White IS a knight ahead with a 
winning attack A game like thj„ poses 
nioro problem.'; than it solves; can rea¬ 
ders find any irnprovcment.s to refute 
nr confirm the soundness of 10 PQ 
N4‘' 

Problem No. 231 


(from actual play) 



Mikhail Botvtnnik is now ’only' the 
former world champior-; but he still 
packs a power punch ii his moves. 
In this diagram he is Bb' ^ (to move) 
against Tnlush in the Mfc^cow v. L^e- 
iiingrad match. Bolvmnik forci'd mate 
or a winning material advantage 
within a lew' riiove'^ Can YOU do a- 
wcir.^ 

Solution No 230. l.QRl ch.KN5, 2 
QN2 ch.KB4. 3 QK4 ch' (not 3 QxQ? 
with a draw bv .stalemate». KB.'^ m- 
itrsr4: 4.NK8 ch. or 4NK(; ch uin- 







THE 18-hOLE GOLF COURSE AT KARLOVY VARY, NAILID ALL OVER THE WORLD 
AS THE "GOLFERS' fARADISr*. 


CZECH 

GOLF 

STAGES 

A COMEBACK 

By JIRI NOVAK 

R one coming U. Czechoslovaks» 
il would not ho an easy task to find 
wilhoul any help. And yet, 40 
years ago, J,his country was one of the 
charter members of the European Golf 
Federation! 

It was—but no longer is. In the late 
'Twenties, the Czech golf players weie 
among the first ones to st.nnd ai the 
cradle of the Federation, and prior 
to World War 11, their activity in the 
Federation very lively. At pre¬ 
sent, It IS not oven a member. 

The reason? The war. It broke oft 
the contact with the rest of the golf 
world, the organisational network was 
torn to pieces, the links were over¬ 
grown with grass and weeds. It was 
only in the past few years that golf 


has acquired a renewed vitality Re¬ 
joining the European Golf Fedi'ratinn 
is a question of the nearest future. 

Cotton's Tribute 

In 1938, Henry Colton from Great 
Britain, t>ne of the w-orld’.s be.sl 
golf players, con.sidored one of the 
holes of the golf link.s at Karlovy 
Vary ihc continent's most beautiful 
one. The Golf course at Karlovv 
Vary cxi.sts to this day and is one of 
CzeehoslovakiaVs IB-liole golf eour- 
ses. Another one is in the We.sl-Bc- 
hemian spa of M’arianske Laznc, and 
a third one is being huilt at Podc- 
brady Spa, Central Bohemia The 
North-Bohemian town of Semily has 
a 9-hole golf course, and another one 
is under con.struction at Kralupy, 
Central Bohemia. 

There arc nine organised golf club'- 
in Czechoslovakia' at Karlovy Vary. 
Marianske liazne, Zadub-Zavisi near 
Marianske Lazne, Semily. Podebradv 
and four in Prague. 

But Prague does not have a golf 
course for the lime being Tlu* Pra-. 
gue golf enthu.siasts regularly travel 
-mostly on weekend.^- -t j the Wi'st 
Bohemian .spas to attend lu the ir fa¬ 
vourite sport. They are well saiisfied 
as long as there is no golf ronr.se 
available in Prague a.s yet. In fact, 
two years ago, the West German ma¬ 
gazine Golf, publi.shed at Wiesbtid<^r 
referred to the Karlovy Vary golf 
course as “the golfers’ last paradise.” 

Dogs's Part 

This golf course dates back lo 1930, 
and was designed by Mi. Noskowskl, 
the most famous golf-course architect 
of his day, a naturalised Frenchman 
pf Polish descent. At a distance of .six 
kilometres off Karlovy Vary, on a 


tableland along the Prague highwa.v 
:it an altitude of 60()m, on. an area 
of 55 hectares of mixed wood and 
ii eaciowland, he built a course of 13 
green.c with a total of 5,700 metres of 
runs Before the Second World War, 
thi.s golf coiir.se wa.s one of the most 
popular ones in Central Europe, but 
during the war even this place dete¬ 
riorated, overgrown with weeds 
thieket.s and young trees. The golf 
links were forgotten. 

What followed .sounds almost like 
a detective story in which the lead¬ 
ing part is played by dogs. In 19,50, 
the cynologists of Karlovy Vary were 
looking for a place where to train 
their dogs. In their search for it they 
came acro.s.s the overgrown and de¬ 
vastated golf course. They were ro 
thrilled that they .set out to find the 
original plans—and the dedicated 
cynologists turned into equally en¬ 
thusiastic golfers. 

Threads Being Retied 

Among these enthusiasts is Hana 
Brozova, twice the Woman Champion 
ol the Republic—in 1964 in the match- 
play and in 1965 in the stroke-play 
contest. On both these occasions she 
interchanged her titles with the other 
best Czech woman golfer, I^udmUa 
Krenkova of Prague. Holder of the 
men's title of Champion of the Re¬ 
public Jiri Dvorak of Mariansko 
Lazne, who was winner both in 1964 
and 1965 in the stroke-play and the 
match-play competitions. 

The championship of the Republic 
IS officiaJl> played only since 1964. 
The men compete for the team cham¬ 
pionship in the first and the second 
league and the first class—each class 
encompasses six teams. In 1964 and 

Cpnhnued on next pog« 
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CZECH GOLF STAGES 
A COMEBACK 

Continued from previous page 

1965, tho men’i; champir \ club wa5 
Zadub'Zavisi, aiul women’s chaiDpion 
the ‘'A” team of Karlovy Vary. 

Foreign Contacts 

The contacts with the foreign gotf 
world were limited to club matches, 
mainly because for the time bemf* 
Czechoslovakia i.^ *^01 a member of 
the Golf Federation. The r^nvia Pra¬ 
ha was defeated by the trade muon 


club S W.C. London both in London 
and in Prague, and by the Golf Club 
Stuttgarl in thf' German Federal Re¬ 
public—the return match is to be 
played in Czechoslovakia this year 
Top golfers Jiri Dvorak and Miloslav 
Plodek were invited last year to Mad¬ 
rid to participate in the Canada Cup 
but being the only amateur golfers 
among professional players, the visit 
was not much of a success. 

Last year, after many years, an in- 
ternalinnaJ golf tournament was held 
once* mor<‘ in Marian.ske Laznc, in 
which fourteen foieign players from 


ten countries participated. The win> 
ners were Jiri Dvorak and Ludmila 
Krenkova. Popular hockey player 
Sven Tumba Johansson from Sweden 
placed fourth, and will take part in 
the second international golf tourna¬ 
ment to be held this year, between 
July 15 and 17, again at Marianske 
Lazne. 

As is evident, Czechoslovak goll 
links are located chiefly in famous 
spas. The foreign visitors who come 
have an opportunity to attend to their 
favourite sport, regaining its for¬ 
mer popularity in Czechoslovakia. 



are you one of 
die biggest Banks 
inUieworlil? 



That’s right. 

But at First National City Bank 
bigness is not important. Friendliness 
is. You’re not just a number to us. We know you by 
your name. And we print it on all your cheques. 
^There’s a smile in our service not Just on our faces. 
No waiting. No Tokens. Your cheq ue is cashed 
straightawa y. It’s the kind of promptness you 
expect from an international bank.° Yes, you are 
a VIP when you have a Savings Account at 
First National City Bank. And your money earns 
handsome interest. Save with Citibank...in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Li/?tO$-PNC6.9-|40 
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A Word With The Do€tor*163 


X-RAYS AND 


THE UNBORN! 


M any mothers have aske^T the 
question “Is it saf(? to be X- 
Rayed during a pregnancy—or will 
my unborn child be harmed?” Well, 
of course, the decision to X-Ray must 
be left to the doctor to make, and it’s 
not one he makes very lightly Some 
times it is a very difficult decision tf- 
make. 

What are the drawbacks and dangers 
of X-Ra^dng expectant mothers? The 
hazards art.* the same as tho^-^e faced 
by anyone else undergoing this treat' 
ment. But in -this case the doctor has 
two people's future to consider, and 
the delicately balanced and develop¬ 
ing unborn infant is particularly sen- 
.sitive to X-Rays. They may occa 
sionally cause defects in the child 
Some experts even suggest that they 
may produce a very slight risk that 
the child will later develop leukae¬ 
mia. 

It has even been suggested that an 
over-X-Rayed unborn child may have 
its own offspring allected 

Advantages 

These are verv remote risks anr! 
have to be balanced again.st the great 
advantages which sometimes can be 
gained by X-Raying the expectant 
mother 

It may be very desirable sometime- 
to know whether fwim^ mv expected, 
whether an inlani has got some ab 
normality which means that its arri¬ 
val may be difficult, or w'hether the 
child’s head is too big for the jour¬ 
ney to the outside world. Obviously, 
there are certain maternal troubles 
which require X-Rays but which can 
often be safely left until after the 
confinement, nr. at any rate, not 
undertaken during the most critical 
early days of a pregnancy. 

There is rarely any need to take 
repealed X-Rays of the mother’.s di¬ 
gestive S 3 'stem In see if she has got a 
duodena] ulcer, or to see how much it 
is improving during treatment. Thi.s 
sort of thing can wait. 

People sometimes ask if it is all 
right to have one of these very com¬ 
mon chest X-Rays done during a 
pregnancy. It certainly is. because 
one is X-Roying a piece of the ana¬ 
tomy well above the child, and it i.‘ 
easy to shield the foetus while the 
lungs are being photographed. Fin¬ 
ally, the risks of X-Raying ^during 
pregnancy are lew. but they do exist 
■your doctor, let it be repeated, 
shauld be allowed to do the worrying 
about whether or not to X-Ray. 


Now from Colgate... 



TOOTHPASTE 



Now Colgate BOiON—a new toothpaste thoroughly —even where a toothbrush 
from tha world's most experier^ced cannotreach—ramovt dulling film, polish 
manufacturers of quality dentifrices! your teeth to a Now Pearly Whiteneae! 


Your dentist will tell you, teeth should be 
thoroughly clean to stay healthy and have 
that wor^derful pearly whiteness which 
adds brightness to your smile. And 
clean teeth means regular brushing 
with Colgate BoigK I 
The unique rich penetrating-active foam 
of Colgate brisk has been scientifically 
developed to Clean Your Teath more 



The new bribk 'wake- 
up* flavour delighta tho 
whole family I Children 
love the fresh last# 
of Colgate bribk —they 
need no coaxing to brush 
regularly at dentists 
rtcommend^ 


B7P.Q. 
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the GERMAN FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPIONS SONJA PFERSOORF AND GUNTER MAT20ORF NOWADAYS SOME OF THEIR itAPS ARE 

OARING AND DANGEROUS. 


THEY ARE AT 



R five years. Marika Kihus and 
Hans-Jur| 4 c*n RaumliM \M‘r(.' in 
front of them But Sonja Pfersdorf 
and Gunter Matrdorf did not Kive 
up. Now they are at the ti>pl The 
dream pair- now earning large 
?.ums of money in the international 
show 'Holiday on Ice’—have given 
up their throne. Since last winter, 
the German figure-skating cham¬ 
pions are 21-yoar-old Sonja and 25- 
year-old Gunter from Nuremberg, 
the toy-manufacturing town in the 
south of the Federal Republic. Now 
they arc after the other Kilius- 
Baumler laurels: the European and 
World championships. 

Asked whom they held up as their 
examples in ice-skatmg, Sonja and 
Gunter both say that they have 
learned a lot fmm the Russians. Es¬ 
pecially the Russian Protopopov hfid 
given them inspiration for their 
frcc-skaling with his much-admired 
lift jumps. This winter, they have 
worked out a completely new free- 
skating programme with four com¬ 
pletely new figures. They have 
changed the style they used up to 
now and attach more importance 
than before to harmonious skating. 
F«ir yeara they have been applaud- 


THE 

Hv A CORRESPONDENT 

od ini the daring of their leaps on 
tv' u'C To-day some of l .- si* it ips 
an' f ositivoly penJous. 

I’espiic th(‘ir st.'ceesses, Sonja 
and Cxunler view their pro.spects 
realistically “It w'ould be presump¬ 
tuous ('f us to imagine that w'O 
could ever reach Kilius-Baiin ler.*' 
say.s Sonjii. And Gunter: “They 
were unique We are qi'ite difTiu- 
cnt.” 

Champions* Plans 

It is not only on the ice that the 
German figure-skating champions 
arc an ideal c<mple. Whiisl Gunter 
pursues his career as a commercial 
representative, his partner assists 
him as his secretary. Besides this, 
they have the same interests: wa¬ 
ter-skiing, antiques and travel. A 
great many people are always ask¬ 
ing whether (hey arc not only an 
ice-skating pair, hut a pair of lovers 
as well. “I am very fond of Gun¬ 
ter”, Sonja says. Gunter: *T would 
say that, we get on well together 
But each of us should have a fling 
first. When we are on lour, we each 
pursue our own interests.” At pre¬ 
sent, Sonja still lives with her mo¬ 
ther. This will probably be the case 


TOP! 


for scvt»rrd yoars to come ,,ut what¬ 
ever happens, (lie German cham- 
pion.s intend to trTf.M*ther until 

(he next Winti : Claine.s, 

4mbni= Objective 

At any rate, Sonja and Gunter 
have not made any wedding plans 
yet. "For year.s we have been to¬ 
gether day after day ui training. In 
Ihi.N way it i.s almasi like a niarridge 
Perhaps we .should really examine 
wdiat our private relationship is like 
in order te consider whether we 
want to stay together when our 
skating career is over.'* 

Sonja and Gunter do not want to 
go into an ice show like their prede¬ 
cessors, Kilius-Baumler. Their 
sporting sights are at pre.sent train¬ 
ed or. the European and World 
championship. Without this title, it 
w'ould scarceiy he worth their while 
to tufn professional. Untiringly and 
zealously, the German champions 
are working to achieve their ambi¬ 
tious objective. Under the direction 
of trainer Walter Hofer, they are 
sacrificing their time to a sport 
wliich has for years attracted mil 
lions to the ice stadia and the tele¬ 
vision screen. r 




ApRU. 2, 1966. 



I N India we have more women in 
public life than in any other 
country, and now we have a woman 
Prime Minister. Yet on social occa¬ 
sions we behave completely contrary 
to what such an , atmosphere be¬ 
speaks. After the preliminary greet¬ 
ings are over, the sexes divide and 
from then on, it’s a loud advertise¬ 
ment of “you in your small corner 
and we in ours*’. This is particularly 
embarrassing at times ' because. I 
usually find the conversation in the 
“other corner * much more interest¬ 
ing and naturally join in. Then I 
suddenly notice that “my corner*’ has 
moved out of the room entirely. Not 
wanting to be the only woman pre¬ 
sent, so to speak, I go in search of 
my ever-loving sex. They are usually 
all in the dining room, having al¬ 
ready helped themselves generously. 
Mingling with them as inconspicu¬ 
ously as possible. I invariably find 
them discussing servants and 
children. Don’t get me wrong, I am 
in favour of both but do like a 
change of conversational diet! Never 
mind, soon the men will come in and 
ril see my husband. The meeting is 
short-lived for as soon as food is 
downed, the unspoken signal sounds 
and off wtr go to our corners for 
another* round. This signal is quite 
intriguing, not a word is uttered by 
either sex, but as if by some pre¬ 
arranged n^thod, the parting of the 
ways takes^ place. I don’t seem to be 
able “to tune” in on this telepathic 
wavelength. What about trying to in¬ 
tegrate the sexes? 

• • • 

ON SCRATCHING! 

L est anyone doubt that there’s 
an art. time, place and a definite 
method of scratching, one need only 
look at history. In Plato’s Dialogues, 
Socrates frequently mentions scratch¬ 
ing as a fine source of pleasure. 

Scotsmen still say “God bless the 
Duke of Argyle”, when they scratch. 
According to legend, a Duke of 

Argyle noticed cattle attempting to 

scratch their jowls and those parts 
of their bodies that they were able 
to reach with their hooves. It occur¬ 
red to him that there must be other 
parts which itched and which they 
were unable to reach. So he erected 
posts tor itching cattle to rub against. 
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Woman’s Eye-View 

fVOMEN AND THE 
SOCIAL WHIRL! 

By RENEE ISAR 


The herdsmen found them handy, 
too, for scratching their backs. 

Itching ha.*^ put many an inventive 
mind to work. The Chinese invented 
back scratchers during the Ming dy¬ 
nasty in the 14th century. In the 16th 
century. Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers 
introduced them as gifts for ladies. 

Probably the main cause of an itch 
.stimulus, at least historically, was 
some sort of parasite on the skin 
surface w^hich the act of scratching 
would dislodge. Itching has become 
less frequent with the development 
of civilisation. Diseases caused by 
lice, mites and flees have diminished. 
But of course there are still the al¬ 
lergies for those- who want an excuse 
for scratching themselves. A dry 
climate, especially where there are 
winds, will dry the skin and cau.se 
itching more than in a humid cli¬ 
mate. 

Psychiatrists sometimes interpret 
itching on the basis of repres.sed 
emotions. Scratching releases tension 
and simuitaneou.sJy satisfies a guilt 
complex. Some psychiatrists feel 
there is a masochistic overtone, 
e • • 

BEWARE OF MOTHBALLS 

T O very small children, mothballs 
—in spite of their odour and 
taste—appear to be as tempting as 
sweets. And when winter clothes arc 
being stored, the chances increa.se 
that a young child may find a moth¬ 
ball lying about and eat it. Even if 
only licked, certain types of moth- 
baUs can cau.se illness. Many moth¬ 
balls are made from naphthalene 
which is poisonous. Doctors and 
pharmacologists abroad urge that 
precautions be taken to keep moth¬ 
balls from children and that baby's 
clothes should not be stored in naph¬ 
thalene mothballs. Cases have been 
reported whore diapers stored with 
mothballs caused naphthalene to be 
absorbed through a baby’s delicate 
skin. Naphthalene poisoning can 
cause abdominal p^n, headache, 
nausea, fever. 

• • • 

IMPROVING THE FIGURE 

T here are slimming diets by the 
dozen. But What about the teen¬ 
agers who want to put on weight? 
Oh, what a delightful problem! Think 
of the “fatties** who are fighting the 
temptation of that luscious, choco¬ 
late cake. But, as anyone who is or 
had been underweight knows, it is 
as difficult to eat more as it is to eat 
less. Thin girls can* of course* dis¬ 


guise their figures by careful clothes 
sen.se. for instance, by wearing hori¬ 
zontal .stripes and a loo.se, simple 
shirt*like kamiz, a high collar to hide 
a thin neck and collarbone and 
sleeves to hide scrawny arms. 

But being badly underweight is a 
handicap to health in a young per¬ 
son Lack of physical endurance, 
proneness to fatigue, inability to 
conrentrate -.severe underweight, 20 
or more pounds below desirable 
weight—can also favour the develop¬ 
ment of serious disea.ses in young 
people. Thinness in an otherwise 
healthy teenager is usually the result 
of poor living and eating habits. Plan 
for three regular meals-at the .same 
time each day and always sitting 
down peacefully at a table. Plan to 
rest or relax at least ten or fifteen 
minutes before each meal. Fatigue 
and ten.sion are thieves of appetite. 
Plan some mild outdoor activity 
daily. Walking, a little gardening, 



anything to improve circulation and 
stimulate appetite. Think about food. 
Learn to cook and read nice recipes. 
Eat frequently but not within two 
hours before a regular meal. Have a 
bedtime snack before you go to sleep 
at night. 

With summer approaching and 
with It, the days of open necked blou*^ 
ses and dresses* there is more of you 
on show. 

For. your neck, here is something 
simple. Sitting in your office or any¬ 
where else, as soon as you find your¬ 
self alone for two minutes, lift your 
shoulders up to the ears and let them 
fall. Repeat the movement three 
times from time to time during the 
day. See sketch 1. Still in the same 
position, let your shoulders fall and 
lift up your neck, stretching it as far 
as you can, pointing the chin as ip 
sketch 2. 
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SPORT & PASTIME 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 
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CEKTENMY MORANT tAY KBEUION 






JAMAICA’S 

REBELLION 


ISSUES 


J AMAICA Jims issued three stami>s 
to ooinnieinorate the centenary 
of the Moiant Bay Rebellion. 

TKt' year lH(i5 - one hundred yeais 
;tK'‘ ■ t'Mfistderecl to be the main 
political toiTuni' point in modern 
Jamaiea's history The system of 
rofiresentaiivo ^'overnment had 
tloLi! Lstu'd. S(»rYir‘1imes under great 
sti(*ss. for ♦wo hundred veai's, but 
the L.re,it major ilv of Jamaicans, 
tJie landless descendants of the 
slaves v\ho had betni liberated 
thirty years earlier were kept 
voiceless and outside the circle of 
political representation Their so¬ 
cial nThi ec'onornic circumi^lances 
were Sfsrdiu and oppressive. 

In tht‘ f.ua- of inept, insensitive 
government, corruption in the ad¬ 
ministration Ilf ,TustK*c--particular- 
in tin- east'un parishes of St 
Thomas arui St David—the people, 
stranunr. where the yoke bore down 
haidi'.sl, Kisr in rebellion under 
I^ml BogU‘ against an authority 
that had lo.st th*‘ moral justification 
Im t'omrnaiul This was tlie Moran! 
Hiiv Rebellion. 


lt»5r> Jamaica became a colonial ler- 
: itorv The long colonial rule lasted 
four score years, and during, this 
tune Jamaira had to retrace its 
stf*ps, slowly and painfully, until 
the point wiiieh it reached in 11)44 
Fnmi there the road stretched di¬ 
rectly and smoothly, if cautiously, 
to independence in 1962. 

The three postage stamps are all 
m the same de.sign, picturing PluI 
Bogle, Willi.mi Gordon and the Mt, 
rant Bay Court House. The central 
theme in each stamp is in brown 
and black with a different colour 
used for the backgrounds—3d. blue; 
Is. 6d. grt*en; 3s. red. The Bogle 
portrait is ^rom a statue at Morant 
Bay and was executed by Mrs 
Edna Manley. They wcie printed in 
photogravure by Enschede in the 
Netherlands. 

Malaysian Birds 

Continuing the story of Malaysia's 
new definitives where we left off 
last week, we come to the first of 
the higher values picturing indige¬ 
nous birds—and most attractive 
they are: 

25r. Cre.sted Green Wood Part¬ 
ridge: •Small parties of those bud- 


are not uncommon in dry lowland 
jungle and on well drained slopes in 
the hills throughout Malaysia. They 
feed on the ground, rarely fiying for 
more than short distances. The call 
is a long, low melodious whistle, 
which rings through the trees, and 
gives rise to the common Malay 
name, 

30c. The Fairy Bluebird; A com- 
m(*n and .showy bird of the tree-tops 
in lowland and hill forest through¬ 
out Malaysia, where the brilliant 
blue of the male in flight is a me¬ 
morable sight. The normal call is a 
melodious double whistle “wit-wiu’'. 
Not ^'reganous, but usually asso¬ 
ciated in pairs, whose movements 
are largely influenced by the sea¬ 
sonal fruiting of the trees on which 
they feed. 

50c. The Black-naped Oriole: A 

bird of the towns and gardens of 
Western Malaysia. U^j-ally seen in 
the canopies of trees, where they 
feed on fruit Flight is strong and 
dir*.*ct, usually at tree-top level. The 
call, frequently uttered, is a beauti¬ 
ful. clear whistle—“ta^kce-yow”. 

There are still more interesting 
stamps in this new set. I’ll tell vou 
about these next week. 


Tail! Bogie v\a.s born in slavor\ 
cibout BiUO HI the parish of St. Tlio 
mas but became a freed slave aftei 
the viniinni'iition of the slaves in 
He wos made a Native’ Bapti.st 
Deacon In William Gordon wlio. al¬ 
though he -vmpidhised with the re¬ 
volt led l>y Bogle, took no active 
when the Court House at Mi»- 
na\ wa.s attacked After the 
li over 400 lives tiie rebellion 
ciu-.hed and both Bogle and 
VI ere executed an the i^ilei s 






pai t 
I ant 
los.s 
was 
G<h <!' 

<'f (Le, ernoi J<itin Eyre Biu^ the 
leaJ victim ot the rebellion was the 
sy.stem representative govern- 

jnenl In Ic.i! oi furihei’ uprising.s 
the goverieag planter class surrt'n* 
cieied Its political liberties and 
sought sholtei under the hith<*rt*' 
unknown system of Crow'n Colonv 
Government Koi the fiist time 




New Canadian 
Issues 


T he floral emblems and coats of 
arms of the Yukon and North¬ 
west Territories are featured on 
twu new stamps released on March 
23. 


These five cent stamps are the 
twelfth and thirteenth in a serie.s 
initiated in May, 1964. honouring 
the various geographic regions in 
Canada as a prelude to the Centen¬ 
nial celebrations in 1967. A fourteenth 
and final stamp in the series will be 
is.'-iued later this year 


Yukon's colourful fireweed em¬ 
blem, adopted in 1958. has been pic¬ 
tured on one of the new stamps in 
tones of blue, red and green. Its 
companion is.sue u.ses shades of 
yellow, green and olive to illustrate 
the mountain avens, chosen as a 
symbol by the North-west Territo¬ 
ries in 1957, Designs for both 
stamps ^ere by the Canadian Bank 
Note Company who have printed the 
total 14 million for each issue with 
a combination of offset and intaglio 
methods. 
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Y OU don't have to be a genius to 
count up to 13, but^ not man\ 
players do this all the time. Some¬ 
times you have to go a little further 
in analysis, as on the following 
hand: 

Dealer, East. Game all 

S. A 9 7 4 2 
H. K 10 9 
D. K Q 
C. A 4 3 


Bridge 


By TERENCE REESE 


NOT ALL DO THIS! 


S. QJ1053 

H. 8 7 5 4 3 

D. 2 

C. J 8 

-(S. 

N H. 

'.V E D. 

. s U 

K8 

Q6 

J 10 8 7 
65 

2 

S 

6 


H. 

A J2 


D 

A9 


C. 

K Q 10 9 7 6 5 



Marshalling his feeble forces. 
East opened Three Diamonds. 
South overcalled with Four Clubs 
and North raised to Six Clubs. 
South decided reasonably that he 
had something to spare and bid 
Seven Clubs. 

West loyally opened his singleton 
diamond and South won whth the 
Ace. After C. KQ he led a spade to 
the Ace and ruffed a spade. Then a 
diamond to the King was follow^ed 
by another spade ryff. 


When East discarded on thi.s trick 
it was apparent that a long spade 
could not be established. Havinr 
calculated that West must have be¬ 
gun w'ith five hearts and East with 
two, South finessed towards East 
and was pained to lose to the 
doublcton Queen. 

As We.sl v/as know'ri to hold llu* 
.spade guard in front of dunim> . 
South could make absolutely suk' 
of the contract He leads off 'trurnp.s. 
reaching this po.silion: 

S 9 
II. K 10 
D — 

C. — 


S. Q 
H 37 
D - 
C 


S — 

W E H Q 
S D. J 10 

_ C. — 


s. ~ 

H. J2 
D. — 
C. 6 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 462 


CLUES ACROSS 

I. Aid given to the 
Press like this is quite 
hopeless (8). 5. Certain¬ 
ly travel with a global 
ticket takes in this sea 
(6). 9. Jumps to his 

feet and gets the engine 
going? (6, 2). 10. A 

warning shout to sailors 
from somewhere among 
the rocks (6). 12. Put 

down your nafhe in 
apparent error (5). 13. 
Learned man ^rrorted 
with his own honour 
(9). 14. Imposing in a 


treble sense? (4-8). 18. 
Let inside; but so very 
different outside? That's 
too clever by half! (4-8). 
21. Taking into account 
a new local disturbance 
(9). 23. Nothing in the 
form in which it now 
exists? Well, it is one of 
the more common 
mirages (5). 24, Twist¬ 
ed yarns of old London? 
(6). 25. Agreeable emo¬ 
tions certain to follow' 
the prisoner’s answer 
<8>. 26. Dread.s making 
you still more melan¬ 
choly (6». 27. Dishonest 


Solution Next Week 


people don't show' you 
the very latest steps 
( 8 ). 

CLUES DOWN 

1. Commonb' outwits 
by adopting certain 
courses (6). 2. Region 

in South Africa where 
the tough guys come 
from? (6>. 3. Take 

aside to sort out some* 
heavenly things ! (9> 

4. Crazy, so they say. 
to complete the corner 
this way (5.3.4). 6. A 

novice joins a doctor on 
the scene of a famous 
siege (5>. 7 It causes 

them to have a com¬ 
plaint conc*'rning the 
subject (8). 8 Come 

together and study to 
the limit (8>. 11. One 

of the same class as 
disciples and the like? 
(12). 15. Anna toils 

with people of the 
country (9). 16. Tender 
ground workers shelter 
one who's not at all 
bright — w'hich is quite* 
sweet, don’t you thmk'' 
(8). 17. Wound up, but 
not all out? (8). 19 

Give confidence to a 
ship on a North Coun¬ 
try river (6) 20 Pro¬ 

perly — specifically col¬ 
lections (6) 22. Shrink 
from victory over the 
Church (5). 


On the last club West ha-; to shod 
a heart and .S. 9 is then ♦brown 

from dummy. Declarer cannot go 
wrong on the next trick, for he 
knows that West’s last card the 
Queen of .<qjades 


Take 

WATERBURY’S 

COMPOUND 

RED LABEL 

to 

resist that COLD 
break that COUGH 




resistance 















Waierbury’s Compound 
builds resistance 
lo Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchial and 
Asthmatic conditions 


WARNER-HINDUSTAN LIMITED 
BOMBAY 
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SPORT & PASTIME 


Camera Cameos 

FAST FILMS 

ARE NOW 
UNIVERSAL 


D uring the last decade, proi?ress 
in the manufacture of black and 
white film has been unspectacular to 
the averai^e amateur. There has b(*en 
no enormous increase m film 
speeds, nor is any such increase 
likely to lake place in the n^ar 
future- At the end of World War 11 
the fastest film ^^jenerally availaole 
was rated at 100 ASA, aiul hy liiW 
this had quadrupled tr> 40a ASA 
Since then some special purpoio 
films, Ilford UPS. Kodak Royal X 
and Agfa Isopan Record hav(» been 
introduced, but even to-day when a 
pholo^^rapher Ihink.s a “fasP’^film 
he usually has in mind a 400 *ASA 
emulsion such as Kodak Tri-X or 
Ilford nP.'J an<l liP4 

But wtiat has happened during the 
past decade has been a gradual im- 
proveiri(>nt in the quality obtainable 
from such fast films. In fact, the 400 
ASA film of to-day has less grain and 
better sharpness ' than a medium 
speed film of twenty years ago. This 
means that for a large percentage of 
photography a fast black and white 
film can be considered ‘univorsaP 
and used even when the speed is not 
absolutely required. In fact, many 
photographers consider their stan¬ 
dard film to be one of 400 ASA. only 


By GEORGE 

using something slower w'hcri they 
need the maximum quality possible 

Definite Advantages 

The u.se of a fast film has a number 
(jf definite advantages tor general 
purpose work. The speed, of course, 
means that you have less worry 
about lighting conditions It also 
means that it is possible to use a 
faster shutter speed and/or smaller 


ZYGMUND 

lens opening—less chance of un- 
sharpness through camera shake or 
incorrect focus. But there is one use¬ 
ful characteristic of fast films which 
is too ra-cly considered. This is that 
fast emult-ions tend to be of lower 
contrast than slower ones. The at¬ 
mospheric conditions existing in most 
parts of India, particularly during 

Continued on next Page 






A CANDID SUBJECT TAKEN BY BOUNCE 
FLASH. THE LOW CONTRAST OF A FAST 
FILM KEEPS DETAIL IN BOTH SHADOWS 
AND HIGHLIGHTS. 
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SPORT St PASTIME 


CAMERA CAMEOS 

Continued from previous page 

the heat of the day. make^ for har 
sher contrast than ono would find 
for example, m K^l^4[aru^ 

This IS quite noticeablt* in photo* 
graphs taken in direct sunlight- 
empty black shadaws and washed out 
Isllfhlights. The lower contrast of a 
fast dim IS bettc'r id)le to accommo¬ 
date the contrast ditTercnces found 
in bright sunlight -- the rea.son so 
rnanv professional * photographers 


choose such an emulsion even when 
they do not need the speed 
Of course, improvements in emul¬ 
sion technology have also" atfecled 
the rlow'er films and these have also 
t>een made .sharper and finer grain¬ 
ed if you are planning to make 
gigantic enlargements, then such a 
film would be the correct choice. But 
what I am saying is simply that for 
98 per cent of photographic work, 
the quality obtained from a fast film 
is more than adequate 

In order to obtain the best possible 
ciualit> from a fas^ emulsion how¬ 


ever. a certain amount of care is 
still needed. In particular, care should 
be taken that exposure is correct; if 
anything, a slight amount of under¬ 
exposure is better than a bit too 
much The same is true with develop¬ 
ment. I find that my best results with 
a film nominally rated at 400 ASA 
are obtained when I give Vie stop less 
expo.^ure than i.s indicated by the 
meter, and reduce development 
time by some 25 per cent over that 
recommended by the manufacturer. 

These variations, of course, depend 
a great deal upon the method of 
working and the equipment used. 
Not all exposure meters are equally 
accurate, and small variations in 
lens ciperture markings and shutter 
.••peed.s between different cameras can 
mean that best results are obtained 
at an ASA speed different from that 
given by the manufacturer. 

Universal Emulsion 

Bv the same token, differences in 
thermometer accuracy, variations in 
timing and agitation methods can 
also ac( ount for the need for a dif¬ 
ferent development time than that 
.sugge.sled by the manufacturer. 

The only answer tu these problems 
of variation u to run some tests on 
the particular flm you wish to use; 
in your camera, using your developer 
and your operating techrique. The 
expenditure of one roll ci film in 
making such tests will more than 
justify itself by making it possible 
to take technically better shots of 
important subject matter. 

Important as improvements in 
emulsion manufacture are, for best 
results they must be matched with 
careful technique on the part of the 
user. This is not difficult, and once 
you have become familiar with the 
particular fast film you choose to use, 
you will find that it has truly become 
a universal emulsion—for only on 
rare occasions will you need to use 
anything else 


Do you Mnow? 

By BACH 



Cre-post^) AJOU^ 


IN FENCING, A QUICK RETURN 
THRU6T AFTER A PARR-y; A 
QUCK RETORT OR REPLY; A 
CLEVER REPL^ A6, MI5 RiPOdTE 
WA6 NOT APPRECIATED 


»FtVUEFl£X 

MAKES YOUR HOLIDAYS 



You get big sharp pictures on a roll of 120 film Price 
Rs 36/ plus taxes See it with its many useful acce¬ 
ssories at your dealer today 

Ask him to you the compact gift box \A//th camera 

and all fts accessones—price Ffs. 721’ plus taxes. 

GREAT AS A GIFT - FUN ON HOLIDAYS. 

ManufiH lured by 

ENSIGN INDIA PRIVATE LTD., 

Post Fk)\ .No 24.69 Cdlc’Uttd-l 



SHB2/ENS-TA 
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ASH OK KUMAR AND 
SUCHITRA SEN IN 'MAMTA' 


Bombay CiiitMiia Letter 


By Ol;K COKUKSPONDKNT 


Another Hit From Asit Sen 


ENGAt/S lalcntoH dirrrtof, Asit 
Sen. who has a number of sucws.s- 
ful films, both arhstic and box-ofTicr, 
t(» his eredit, scores another big 
triumph with his maiden Hindi (iiror- 
lorial venture, '^^amta^ which open¬ 
ed with a bang in Bombay, The film 
is, of course, the Hindi vtTsion of Dr 
Nihar Ranjan Gupta’s novel ‘Uttar 
Phalfiuni’, filmed originally in Benga¬ 
li. The picture has almost a spell¬ 
binding effect on the audience and that 
is a tribute to the inimitable skill of 
the director. His imaginative treat¬ 
ment and the firm grip he has shown 
in direction verily proclaim him a 
director par excellence. 

The moving story about the hapless 
life of a beautiful woman, who flees 
from her evil-minded, immoral hus¬ 
band. and struggles hard to bring up 
her young daughter with dignity and 
honour, notwithstandrg her unworthy 
profession, only to die at the end when 
the fruits of her labour are near at 
hand, is told in such a heartening 
manner that you can’t but shed tears, 
at least in the emotional passages of 
the film. The evolution of the young- 
good woman into an aging singer-cum- 
danseusc of Lucknow, the quick flash¬ 
back sequences, the dignified relation¬ 
ship between the danseuse and her 
former barrister-lover and the final 
revelation to the daughter about her 
antecedents have all been depicted in 
a logical and dramatic manner. 
Though the story moves a little slow¬ 
ly in the beginning, it picks up well 
in the second half and reaches a cre¬ 
scendo in the court-room scene, which 
has been shown in the best manner 
possible. 


Siichitra Sen in the flual ix»lr of the 
mother and daughtci gives a superli 
p€'rformance. Ashok Kurnar a.s her 
first V>arn.ster-lf)ver, gives a jnaslerly 
portrayed, another attmg .succc.s.^; for 
him Dharmendra a's the junior lawyer 
and lover of Suchilra\s daughter Su- 
parna (also played by Suchitra Sen) 
i.s adequate Brilliant Mippr»rt enmes 
from Kalipada Chakra baity, l*ahan 
Sanyal, David, Chhaya Dcwi, Pralima 
Devi, Jahar Roy and others 

The music by Roshan and pleasing 
colour photography by Anil Gupta are 
the other feature.^ of the film, which 
could be considered a masterpicce. 
The Indian motion picture industry in 
general and producer A.sit Chowdhury 
in particular can well be proud of this 
film. 

MUSIC-DANCE-DRAMA 

FESTIVAL 

'I'HE recently-concluded, three-week- 
long music, dance and drama fes¬ 
tival organised by Shri .Siianmukha- 
nanda Fine Arts and Sangeetha Sabha, 
provided rich fare to connoisseurs 
The Sabha honoured itself by having 
the festival inaugurated by Palghat 
Mani, the celebrated mridangam vid- 
wan. Madurai Mani Iyer and M. L. 
Vasanthakumari as usual gave pleas¬ 
ing music recitals. The former, des¬ 
pite his visible ill-health, kept the 
audience spell-bound right through. 
The violin duet by Lalgudi Jayara- 
man and Mrs. Brahmanandam and 
later during the w'eek the clarionet 
recital by that famed exponent A. K. 
C. Natarajan added variety to the 
programme. 


While the h:iiu e-<ir;imn Hc'imav.m;*’ 
by Padrnini and her Iroupi' w<dl 

appreciali’d Ihe paekefl auduaire, 
the siiim* eannol l)r s«a/d of tIk' TJha™ 
rata Nalynin pcrformanci' by .Jaya- 
lalilha Th(' performancf was a gif at 
(li.sappointment 

The dramas slacked by tiu’ well- 
known T K .S lirolluM." amply prov¬ 
ed, if profif ww re netrssarv, flial T. K 
Shanmukliam, Mi'* j-piiding gt'rmis of 
the troupe. IS still at hi.s best. Start¬ 
ing with ‘Appavtn Asai’, they follow¬ 
ed i1 up with 1wf» ottier drama.s ‘Kal- 
vfinin KathaJr and ‘Avvaiyar’, The 
child artistes, who took part in ‘Ap- 
pavin A.sai’. by the brilliant portra¬ 
yal of their respective roles. stood 
head and shoulders above their eld¬ 
ers. Indef*d, the play appealed the 
audience so much that it was staged 
again at the end of the festival. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 461 
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STOUT & TOBtlMli 


T he recent new rek^ses in Madras 
could safely be \ escribed as a 
mixed grill, with none ^ * them rising 
above average standard. The Aims, 
Shree Productions’ ‘Kodimalar', Su- 
jata Cine Arts* ’Annavin Asai*, Devar 
Films* ‘Mubarasi* and Modern Thea¬ 
tres’ ‘Iru Vallavargal’, are all adap¬ 
tations from films produced in other 
languages. It just shows the lack of 
originality of the Tamil film-makers 
—a regrettable thing indeed. 

‘Kodimalar’, the latest directorial 
effort of Sridhar, is the Tamil version 
of the Bengali film 'Shyamoli', direc¬ 
ted by Ajoy Kar. It is about the mise¬ 
rable life of a dumb girl, both at her 
parents’ home and at her in-laws*. 
Her perseverance finally pays. The 
delineation of the stor^; follows the 
conventional pattern. The direction 
by Sridhar is uninspiring in the first 
half of the film, in which there are 
many dull patches, though it impro¬ 
ves m the .second. In one of the poig¬ 
nant scenes, the dumb heroine is 
seen placing her child at the feet of 
her mother-in-law, .seeking protection 
for it. When the scene is so obvious, 
why did the director have to super¬ 
impose a piece of dialogue to give 
vocal expression to the feelings of 
the dumb woman? If sound had been 
completely eliminated from that 
scene, it would have turned out to be 
more eloquent. 

Vi^ayakumari as the dumb woman 
essays her part fairly well, although 
one feels that she could have done 
belter since she has the mettle. 
Muthuraman, torn between love and 
duty towards his wife and the affec¬ 
tion and command of his mother, 
gives a restrained performance. A. 
V, M Raj an ns his younger brother 
and Kanchana as his beloved are 
good in their parts. M. V. Rajamma 
as the heartless mother-in-law and 
Nage.sh as her younger brother lend 
able support. Thfc musical score by 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 


AND WHAT ARE VOU 
|<30ING TO DO WITH TWO | 
HUNDRED DANCE ' 
LE660N5?/ 



malleable 

aoo. 

CAmaiE OF BEtItt extemped 
OR 5HAPEP BY MgWME glMSna 
ROIUNO; EASILY LED,*tfaBCEP. 
TIBLE TO PRE5dURe; A«. A 
MALLEABLE PER60NALITy 


South Indian Stage and Screen 

SOME 

RECENT 

RELEASES 

By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 


M. S. Viswanathan, though not out¬ 
standing, is pleasing. 

Actor Balaje’s maiden production 
venture ‘Annavin Asai’ is the Tamil 
version of the Hindi film ‘Chand Aur 
Suraj’. Fortunately, it is not the usual 
eternal triangle romance, for which 
Bombay productions are noted. There 
is a .semblance of a story but the 
treatment by director Dada Mirasi is 
so pedestrian that the film fails to 
sustain interest completely. It is all 
about an upright man’s sacrificing at¬ 
titude to find the wherewithal (by 
defrauding the insurance company) 
for his younger brother, to enable 
him to develop himself into a quali¬ 
fied doctor. A man who refuses to 
write false accounts in his office, as 
dictated by his boss, goes to the ex¬ 
tent of cheating the insurance com¬ 
pany to earn a small fortune on his 
life so that the money may be use¬ 
ful to his younger brother’s medical 
education. This looks life a contra¬ 
diction of characterisation of the 
centi^l figure in the story but this 
defect belongs to the original itself. 

Gemini Ganesh as the elder bro¬ 
ther and Savithri as his wife inter¬ 
pret their roles with enough under¬ 
standing. The latter undoubtedly 
shows her versatility, but when she 
drops down unconscious for a little 
while, on hearing the news of the 
death of her husband, the audience 
laugh. That’s because the poignancy 
of the drama in that ^cene has not 
been properly built up. Balaje as the 
younger brother and K. R. Vijaya as 
his beloved render full justice to 
their roles. Na^esh’s comedy is nau¬ 
seating. especially in the portions 
where he is acting in the illusion of 
his impending death. Those in sup¬ 
port are Manorama, Manohar, Baby 
Shakila. Ramdas aqd the Hindi actor 
Ashok Kumar, who plays the guest 
star in the role of the judge. The 
mu.sic by K. V. Mahadevan is up to 
the mark. 

A quickie completed within a pe¬ 
riod of 18 shooting days, ’Muharasi* 
seems to have been inspired by the 
theme of that English film ’Pitiless 
Three*. Instead of three brothers as 
in that film, the story of ‘Muharasi* 
centres round two brothers, the elder 
of whom tries to wreak vengeance on 
the man who pitilessly stabs his 


mother to death. The younger who 
becomes an Inspector of Police, wants 
the law to take its course. However, 
the villain meets his doom in the 
end. Producer M. M. A. Chinnappa 
Thevar has. as is hi.s wont, made the 
film with both eyes on the box-office. 
To him, quality doe.sn’t count. With 
a view to providing the usual jquota 
of sex appeal, he has made his young 
heroine dress up in shorts and per¬ 
form a physical exercise! It is good 
to find the hero of his pictures, 
M.G.R., almost always appearing in 
films which convey a message, but 
invariably it is presented in a crude 
form 

M. G. Ramachandran gives a con- 
sumate performance as the Police 
Inspector. Gemini Ganesh portrays a 
pathetic role as the lame elder bro¬ 
ther of the Inspector. This is almost 
an unsympathetic role for him. In 
trying to give an impressive port¬ 
rayal, he tends to overdo and that 
mars the effect. M. N. Nambiar plays 
the customary villain. Jayalalitha as 
the beloved of M.G.R. tries hard to 
make her presence felt, in spite of the 
fact that their teaming together as 
lovers is hardly convincing owing to 
the big difference in their ages. 
Asokan, Nagesh, V. K. Ramaswamy, 
Jayanthi and Manorama are in sup¬ 
port. There is nothing much to write 
home about the direction by M. A. 
Thirumugam. 

Modern Theatres’ latest Tru Valla- 
vargal*, the Tamil version of the 
Hindi film ‘Do Ustad* is a mediocre 
film. Crime and sex are its ingredi¬ 
ents. It is all about two brothers, 
separated in childhood by an evil- 
minded villain, their nefarious deeds 
at robbery, each outwitting the other 
without recognising each other and 
their final reformation and reunion. 
The dance sequences are lewd while 
the climatic scene is highly contrived. 
The direction by K. V. Srinivasan is 
naive. Jai Shankar and Manohar as 
the brothers give a good account of 
themselves. L. Vijayalakshmi and 
Vasantha, cast respectively opposite 
them, come up to expectations. Lend¬ 
ing support are Asokan, Thanga- 
velu, Karunanithi. Manorama and 
Baby Shakila, who has unfortunately 
been asked to mouth adult lines. The 
music by Veda is hybrid. 




atml 3. >966. 
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SFOitT dBr pastime 


Q: I am to retire on 10-11-’66. What 
is my future as regards maintaining 
myself for the test of my life? How 
is thiC prospect of getting a house 
built or acquired at this plajc, where 
I wish to settle? Can [ get my dau- 
ghter married before the end of 1966? 
Whr7i and where can I get a suitable 
groom and of what type? —D.V R.. 
Hyderabad. 

A: After your retirement y(3U may 
get a job in a managerial capacity on 
the strength of which you may pull 
on. You may acquire a house of your 
own only in 1968. You can get your 
daughter married in 1067. The bride¬ 
groom may be in an executive line 

Q' / am studying cost accnunta7icy. 
Am I likely to get a change of career? 
Will there be retrenchjyient or pro-^ 
mntuni to the prcsf'ni drpartmeyit and 
if S'l, whrn'^ When is the marriage 
likely to take place? General future 
prospects^' —V.R., Delhi. 

A: You may come out successful in 
your cost accountanc'y examination. 
There may be a change of career in 
the IgtlcT part of 1966. No retrench- 
tnont in your section may take place 
to atTect you You may get a promo¬ 
tion, instead, before the end of this 
year. Your marriage may take place 
in the latter part of 1966. Your general 
aspects of life seem to be good. 

Q: My mental worries arc bounds 
less. When can I achieve mental peace 
and happiness? How will my future 
be'* Will I continue in the present bu¬ 
siness? Please f/iiJC hints about the 
future of my sorts'^ The first ^s in 
P.V.C., the .second one is suffering from 
asthma. When will he he cured ?— 
C.V.S., Madras. 

A: There is no need for your men¬ 
ial worrie.s. Perhaps they may be .self- 
impo.sed. They can be controlled by 
f’:ee thinking and tolerance. Your fu¬ 
ture may be good. You may continue 
in the business. Your son may got a 
pass in th«‘ P.U.C. If you give your 2nd 
‘ion genuine Ayurvedic treatment he 
may be cured of his malady. 

CJ: Which will be the luckiest pe¬ 
riod in my life? When will my dau¬ 
ghter get Jtiarried? When will I be up¬ 
graded'* General comments o»7 my 
health and future life? —N.L.B., Dwa- 
raka, Gujerat. 

A: Your luckiest period of life may 
be somewhere from 1967. Your dau¬ 
ghter may marry during the latter part 
of 1966 or early in 1967. You may be 
upgraded onlj^ then. Your health and 
financial aspects appear normal and 
may continue to be so if you do not 
unnecessarily worry yourself. 

Q; Whc7i can I expect my next pro¬ 
motion? Will there he any change in 
my profcssicmal career? If so, when? 
When will I marry? When can my 
brother expect a better role? How is 
his future? When will niy sisters get 
married? About their married life?— 
V.R.K., Madras. 

A: You can expect your promotion 
or change of occupation for the better 
i;i 1967. You may marry in 1968. Your 
brother may get a good job during the 
latter part of 1966, His future appears 
to be prosperous. Your cousin sister’s 
may take place during this 
marriage masr take 
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place in 1968. Their married lives may 
be normal and good. 

Q; When should he get his promo¬ 
tion and what will be the highest le¬ 
vel which he can reach? Is there any 
foreign trip? Will he gel a transfer 
from Calcutta? If so, will it be to 
Delhi? General health a?id longevity? 
— N.K G., Gorakhpur. 

A: He may have his promotion dur¬ 
ing the latter part of 1966. He may, in 
due course, rise to a level equal to a 
gazetted rank. Foreign travel is not 
indicated. He may get a transfer from 
Calcutta during the middle of 1967. 
It may probably be to the North or 
North West. Delhi also falls within 
that range. General health and longe¬ 
vity appear to be good. 

Q; I married last year. Till now I 
have been leading a miserable life due 
to ill-health. How about my longevity? 
Will I ha?’c children? Will I lead a 
healthy life? Will I he successful in 
speculation? — S.P.S., Madras. 

A: You are under Soni Dasa. At the 
time of your birth the planet Sani was 
in a debilitated condition. Hence you 
may also have a sickly dispo.sition. You 
may lead a pretty long life and have 
children. For God’s sake, avoid specu¬ 
lative enterprises. 

Q: Will there be a change of pro¬ 
fession to one after my own heart? 
Can I lead a peaceful and happy life? 
—P.R.. Orissa. 

A: I believe there may be no change 
in your line of occupation. You can be 
happy and contented if you lead a 
simple and honest life. 

Q: When will the marriage of the 
subject take place? Anything indica¬ 
tive of the place and nature of occu¬ 
pation of the would-be husband? 
Other important events lohich are defi¬ 
nite to take place in the year 1966 iw 
the life of the subject? —P.N.K., Cali¬ 
cut. 

A: The marriage of the subject may 
take place when Guru transits in 
Konya that is, somewhere during 1969- 
’70. The groom may come from the 
south-east or direct north to the place 
of birth of the subject. She may either 
get married or get employed in 1966. 
Other than this nothing is indicated to 
my general scrutiny. 

Q: Will 1 have a change of job in 
the near future? If so, when? What 
will be the salary? Is further study 
indicated? When will I marry? How Is 
the chart in general ?—Navvelu 


A: No change of job is indicated. It 
will be better to be careful in chang¬ 
ing to another job from the present 
one,^r, if you miss the bus you may 
stand unemployed. Further study can 
be had. Your marriage may take place 
at the end of 1966 or early in 1967. 
Generally the chart appears normal. 

Q: The subject is studying engineer¬ 
ing. What about his professional as¬ 
pects'* Will he get a Government job? 
How are his health and social status? 
Will he marry the girl of his choice? 
Any foreign tour? His best periods t>i 
life? — G.L.M., Jodhpur. 

A. The professional aspect of the 
subje ct appears to be good. He may 
get into the Government service. 
Health appears to be normal; but at 
the same time he should not think that 
ho is up to the mark in his health. He 
may marry a girl of his choice. For¬ 
eign travel may take place some time 
after 1970 to 1972. From 1967 a good 
period appears likely in his life. 

Q: r am not happy in my married 
life. Wk.at is the reason? What planets 
are responsible for this? How to coun¬ 
teract them? Will the differences of 
opiiiion between husband and wife 
lead to .separation? WW I continue my 
'studies? —P.R.G., KavtJ (Maharash¬ 
tra). 

A: Relations between husband and 
wife should not be published in view 
of the psychological effects. From your 
chart it appears to me that you have 
not understood your wife’s mental 
make-up. Be accommodative. Co-ope¬ 
rate with her and try to win her over 
by kindness. 

Q: Please let*me know whether I 
can take up a profession or own busi¬ 
ness? Will there be chance of service 
abroad as before? Now I am trying to 
get an agency business. Will I be suc¬ 
cessful? — P.L.S., Bangalore. 

A: You may go to Singapore as be¬ 
fore, only in 1967, I think. Own busi¬ 
ness appears to be more favourable 
than service. At present the contem¬ 
plated agency business may not come 
to you fully. 


In this Column. 'Wirgoan'* ivill 
an. steer queries on horoscopes, etc., 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
& PASTIME). Thi.s iacility is avai¬ 
lable only to direct subscribers 
and other readers of SPORT A 
PASTIME irho purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote »/ieir sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com¬ 
munications will not receive atten¬ 
tion. 

Querte.’t should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may. 
be either tn Tamil or English or 
in Devanagari script. Mere date of 
birth is not sui^cienf. 

Ev^ery effort is bjing made to 


publish the answers to readers* 
queries in the earliest possible 
issue. But it is not possible to have 
them published the very next week 
after the queries are received. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to **Virgpafi?\ tfoThe 
Editor, SPORT i PASTiMS^ 
Mowa Road, , 
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CHAMPION 

GYMNAST 


yAMNNA RAY OF UHAR FRAOESH PERFORMING ON THE 
UAM IN THE NATIONAi GYMNASriCS AND MAUGIAMD 
CHAMPIONSHIPS HEIO IN BOMBAY. SHE WAS THE OOTSTAMEi^ 
mO OVMNASf _AMONG jMR^ 










THE WIZARD & THE PLAYERS 




At fASTIMI 



RKVIEW AND MORE 
PICTURES INSIDE 






be a model in Mel Fabrics 


Be a leader of fushion. A leader of men. Wear 
Model fabrics and let the others follow suit’ 
Arty way you look at them. Model Fabrics are 
miles ahead, smart and distinctive 


Yarn In the MODEL FABRICS spun by KAY KAY 
WOOLLEN MILLS, THANA, from superior quality 
imported raw materials under EXPERT FOREIGN i 
TECHNICAL SUPERVISION. | 



inoMw.i^lsikniib wmbted woouhis -terehe’ 

_“r, _I RAYON Blankets and scarves. 


Blankets and scarves. 
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The OljmpiAns, Mohinder Lai (left) 
eaptaln of the Rallwayg and Laxman. 
skipper of the Services wish each 
other *'i:ood luck’* before the start of 
the Anal of the National hockey cham¬ 
pionship at Poona on March 13. In 
the eientro is umpire Anil Upadhyaya 
of Benfal. After two foalless draws 
the teams shared the trophy. 
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T he none-loo-happy slati: of affairs 
of the Maharashtra Hockey As¬ 
sociation which necessitated the res¬ 
ponsibility of organising the 31 si 
National hockey championship going 
to an ad hoc body, the subsequent 
announcement of the cancellation of 
the Indian hockey tour of Argentina, 
the holding of the tournament in the 
far off ASPT ground laid most im 
properly in the East-West direction, 
the inadequate housing facilities for 


By T. D. PARTHASARATUY 


players in the barracks full of mosqui¬ 
toes and the scant water supply, and 
above all inadequate transport £aci> 
iities both for competing teams and 
the spectators who found it hard to 
reach the ground—all these would 
have rendered the Nationals a com¬ 
plete flop. But the organisers were 
lucky scraping through as far as the 
finances were concerned. This was 
mainly due, among others, to Messrs 
Josh Nagarwala, A. David and Neel- 
Hant Jadhav, who worked tirelessly. 

Continued on next pagm 


AIJAZ, U P. CENTRE-FORWARD (RIGHT) FINDS IT HARD TO GET PAST iHOTAl'S 
RIGHT BACK AND CAPTAIN, RAZZAQUE WHO MAKES A HEFTY CLEAIANCE. . 


This year's National hockey championship held in 
Poona from February 22 to March 14 brought to the 
fore many promising younj^sters who were unfoi^nate 
not to have been taken notice of by the selectors of 
the Indian Hockey Federation who turned up ^ 'the 
tournament only towards the closing stages. Vhose 
who impressed in the earlier rounds, their teams^eing 
knocked out in the first or second rounds, thus paid 
the penalty of not coming within the reckoning of the 
selectors ! For the second time in the series of the 
Nationals the finalists had to be content with sharing 
the trophy and on both the occasions the Services 
figured. First, in 1955 the Services shared the jj^Bfa- 
Iswami Trophy with Madras in the champioASh^ con¬ 
ducted at Madras and again this year at Poona the 
Services had to share the trophy this time with the 
Railways. 






NATIONAL HOCKEY 

Continued from previous poge 

It was to the far hijjhted working 
journalist.-;. A Davi(t and Jadhav that 
the .smooth running of the tournament 
.should ho ( rediled and the biggest 
mistake .iroording to them was the 
rhoice of venue m the far olT Army 
ground which made it impossible lor 
the Poona oiti/ens to come and watch 
The verv idea of holding such pre¬ 
mier tournaments in «uch centres was 
to promote hockey and this was not 
achieved by the choice of venue which 
heciime a subject of controversy on 
ini’ount of the ground laid in the 
Ea.st-West direction. According to 
Messrs David and Jadhav if only the 
venue had been somewhere in Poona 
town proper. say on the Police 
grounds, or even in Kirkee the tour¬ 
nament would have been a grand 
Miccess from every point of view'. 

Coming to the tournament proper 
It did bring out many promising 
vuurigslers to the fore but on account 
of the abseni’e ol the IHF selectors, 
who chose to attend the championship 
onh tow'ards the closing stages, they 
never came within their reckoning 

In spite of the presence of the 
officials governing the destiny of In¬ 
dian hockey, during the National 
championship, yet the fate of players, 
e.specially those promising one.s, was 
one of “the know»n remaining knowm 
and the unknown remaining uknown,’* 
according to Dhyan Chand, the 
“hockey wizard" and chief coach of 
the National Institute of Sports, 
Patiala, who was present at the cham¬ 


pionship. How true were these words 
when the list of players for the Pati¬ 
ala camp was announced. 

The 31st National championship 
gained importance on account of the 
proposed Indian tour of Argentina 
but the sub.sequent cancellation ren- 
dciH'd it a routine affair. Yet the 
selectors, who had turned up, made 
their usual choice coming out with 
their own favourites 

The championship gave hockey in 
Poona the much needed shot in the 
arm. It was feared that the champion¬ 
ship would result in a loss on account 
of the fact that it was conducted at 
the far away Army School of Phy- 
sWal Training ground, eight miles 
iiw'ay from the citv proper. But the 
organisers were lucky in having the 
final for tw'o days which made them 
break even on their expenses. 

The administrative records from 
the 20’s show that the competition is 
not a paying proposition financially, 
as the host State had to bear ail the 
boarding, lodging and travel expen¬ 
ses of the competing teams. This per- 
ihaps was the last year that the Natio¬ 
nal was conducted with a burden on 
the host State, as from the next year 
it would be the responsibility of the 
competing States to meet all their 
expenses. 

Another noticeable feature in the 
Poona National was that teams like 
Kerala. Andhra. Assam and Bihar 
who put up a tame .show, would have 
to think twice before embarking on a 
trip to participate in the National. In 
this regard the l.H.F. officials were 
thinking in ternts of having a touma- 


A VALIANT AHEMPT BY BENGAL IN- 
SIDE RIGHT. PRADHAN, IS BEING 
PROMPTLY TACKLED BY THE PUNJAB 
GOALKEEPER, RAJ KUMAR. AT RIGHT 
IS MAJOR SINGH, PUNJAB'S RIGHT 
BACK. 

men! on a zonal basis where these 
team.s could be eliminated before par¬ 
ticipating in the tournament proper as 
in the case of the major games. 

Dhyan Chand’s explanation of the 
fate of the promising youngsters can 
amply proved by ^he way matches 
upto quarter-finaN were gone thro¬ 
ugh, unnoticed by any of the selectors. 
The first of the selectors, viz., Bhola. 
of Services turned up as late as March 
5 followed by Roop Singh Then at the 
time of the semi-final round alone the 
full complement of the selectors turn¬ 
ed up. So much so. some of the pro¬ 
mising players, who were unnoticed 
on account of their team's exit in the 
first round itself, 'ike Mysore and Bi¬ 
har, were very much handicapped. It 
wa.s a pity that in the list ani^ounced 
not a single player from Bhopal, 
which gave a very good account, of 
it.self in its match against Mysore, 
was included. 

Most conspicuous among youngsters 
were outside-left Noor. outside-left 
Jabbar. inside-right Subash Chandra 
(Bhopal), right-back Silos Horo (Bi¬ 
har). goal-keeper Mangal (Bihar), 
left-back A. T. Nimbalkar (Madhya 
Bharat), goal-keeper Meneses (Guje- 
rat) and others w'ho according to Mr. 
Nagarwalla, Chairman of the Selec¬ 
tion Committee, were unknown even 

Continueri on pope W 
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to the selectors. When I drew his at¬ 
tention to such players, he said, none 
of these names were mentioned bv 
any of the selectors. 

11 looks as though in spite of the 
fine performance given by these 
youngsters, the selectors believed in 
“star value’*, including all the known 
players without finding out whether 
they are fit for full 70 minutes of 
play. 

LAXMAN & BALBIR EXCEL 

The re-played final between Rail¬ 
ways and Services ended in a goal¬ 
less draw, despite extra time on 
March 14. The Hangaswami Cup 
will be shared by the teams. It was 
decided on the spin of com that 
Railways would keeep the cup for 
the first six months. 

It was in 1955, at Madras that 
this trophy was shared by Seiwices 
and Madras. 

With two former champions con¬ 
testing the issue, the exchanges 
were quite keen and interesting with 
Railways holding the advantage. 
Well backed up by a steady defence, 
the Railways attack was ever on 
the move and kept the Services 
defence hard pressed with its per¬ 
sistent probes. 

The man of the match was Rail 
ways* outside-right Balbir Singh 
who carried out most of the attack. 




CERTAINLY MADE THE TASK OF GOAL 
KEEPERS NONE TOO EASY. HERE THE 
GREAT LAXMAN IN ACTION IN THE 
FINAL RAISES HIS LEFT HAND AGAINST 
THE SUN TO GET A CLEARER VIEW OF 
WHAT WAS GOING ON. 

Whenever he was in possession of 
the ball, he was alw*ays a source of 
danger to the Services defence who 
could not contain this nippy wing¬ 
er. Inside-right Joginder Singh lent 
him useful support. Rajinder Singh, 
at the pivotal position, worked tire¬ 
lessly and fea the torwards with 
clever passes. Sunder Singh, who 
replaced Hamid at left-wing carried 
the ball at good speed and sent 
some sharp passes. 

Services, on the other hand, had 
to thank Olympian Laxman who 
gave a stellar display under the 
bar- But, the one who shone in the 
Services’ defence was right-half 
Balbir Singh who worked tirelessly. 
Services forv/ards, except centre- 
forward Kabul Singh, never imp¬ 
ressed. Both the inners, Peter and 
Bandu Patil, were keen on falling 
back and helping the defence rather 
than concentrating on attack. 

Services niade its first dangerous 
move when Peter from near the 
centre line, passed the ball to cen¬ 
tre-forward Kabul Singh who swerv¬ 
ing to the left flank, entered the 


SERVICES' CENTRE-FORWARD KABUL 
SINGH OEniNG THE BEHER OF THE 
U. P. RIGHT HALF ARORA. 




AHMIL U. 
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Railvtciv “ D find Anjshfd with <* 
back Aick li just miss«^d the mark 
after goal-keeper Naresh was beaten 

Then Hallways' Sunder Singh, 
tunning down the line, sent Harbin- 
der through ami if only the Railway 
ccntre-forw'fird had taken a good 
hit instead of a feeble shot, he could 
have got a goal, since he was well 
placed to sc;)r<* from close range, 
with goal-keepei Laxman at his 
mercy. 

Off a frce-hit clcoiance fmin 
the Railways’ c i cle, Harbindcr pic k¬ 
ed the ball and genng on his own 
upto the opponents’ “D”, was well 
set to score but Services' nghl-back 
Pyara Singh tackled him eRectively 
at the nick of time. 

Midway thiough. the Services’ 
goal had an anxious moment w'hen 
Railways took a short corner hit 
Mukhbain Singh, right-back, slop¬ 
ped the ball and instead of taking a 
hit passed it on to Harbinder 
whose shot, which beat Laxman, 
was cleared on the goal-line by 
right-half Balhn Singh. 

Services <‘ame very near scoring 
when ou1..side-lefi Toppo running 
dowm the Hank centred- Peter col¬ 


lecting the ball. enicrt'd the 'D 
and t<*ok ;t feeble hit. 

After the rosumpMoii. ^iciv'ncs 
attcmptc’d a change in atlack .sinft 
ing cenlrc-forwaid Kabul SiOgii u 
inside-Icf^ pi^sition and Bandu FaM 
leaciing tlx atMck Thi.'^ ehany*.' h'xl 
very little f'ffvAt Kabul Singh tned 
to entcu- the “D ‘ hut Rajindcr SiOgln 
centre had of Rniiwavs. iM-nunJlied 
stick.s. 'I'he re.sultant short conn i. 
well taken bv Dhjllr.n, went m-jmc 

Railway.- tried .1 bnit.ik-: ni cug.'s 
through the right v/mg and Balbu' 
centir went abegging Agnai Fbalbu 
worked his way up huj,,,di.^- 
posses.scd hy Dhillon al the exj>ense 
of a short coiner which alsn piovrd 
futile 

SorvujC's fosi a golden ripportunity 
when off a free hit from msidf* the 
Railways 'D ', Kabul Singh drfb- 
bled past two defend*"r.s and delay¬ 
ed in pushing the bail in. If only he 
had tried a Arst-timer he could have 
scored-a goal. Extra-time proved of 
no avail, with both the teams taking 
mi risks. 

Lt.-Gen Moll Sugar gave awa.v the 

trophies. 


UP ^ OUTSIDE tEFT ftAM BABU (RIGHT) 
TAKES A FlYtNG HIT WHtlE BHOPAL'S 
RIGHTHALF, MEHMOOD Alt, TRIES TO 
STOP IT WITH ALL HIS MIGHT 


TIh K.uIv av:- Kipfjri Mohindcr 
Lai wh(» gavt' Inriia llx' gnid medal 
;«t Tcskv'g rojucoling a penalty 
sti 'ki, fnjl*d to c<jnveri a similar 
penultstr(?kt' u\»'ardcd in the 
uMUi’.s iavoiij uguiiml Sfovieeiii in 
Ihi hnu! pL)■■.{_*(! or* M.mcH 13. The 
iiiuttb ( ndofi ,n .i gi-ui less draw 

]f wa^ ct/:iiin :i sclbnui at the sta- 
fljU'o with }-o«!pic ciurnnung every 
nook -'ind coimu and hundreds of 
poopie hcxig tinned back to their 
uttc! disappoint!n<'nt fm want of 
spa<‘c Manv froiri overflowing 
gallerx':-' hafl oi hv accommodated 
right 1 *’ tr-mi tpf the V f P. stands. 

ft h.o) I'fi hkf developing into a 
close .struggle (^specially with the 
Railways and Scrvicc'.s sparring foi 
t>peniTigs n the hrst 15 T:nmules or 
so, but >c:on the Railways sl.aitcd 
keeping up a sti'ad> p.c&sure. The 
Services defcMic*' prcjgve.ssivdy lost 
the edg*‘ and but for th* brilliant 
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goal-keeping by Olympian Laxman. 
the Railways could have emerged 
victorious. 

lliat luck was against the Rail¬ 
ways was amply proved when even 
after getting a golden opportunity 
in-^the shape of a penalty-stroke. 
Mohinder Lai, considered an expert 
in converting penalty strokes, fail¬ 
ed. In his over-anxiety to make a 
goal certain. Mohinder Lai attemp¬ 
ted a swift scoop towards the lop 
of the right corner of the net, but 
missed the target by inches the 
ball striking the upright and re¬ 
bounding into play. 

Slim and of medium height, bu’ 
tremendously fast both with the 
ball and iii dashing into vacant 
spaces .to accept a pass or send 
one to a colleague, the Railways^ 
outside right Balbir Singh was out 
standing. Usually it is the centre- 
forward on whom the Railways' team 

g ins its faith for getting a goal. But 
ia^r made brilliant efforts, espe- 
cdufar in llie second-half, to score 
when he gSLVc the Services^ defence 
a tough time. The penalty stroke 
that the Railways' team got was 
when Balbir took the ball from 
near the centre-line and beating a 
host of defenders entered the 
He beat the on rushing Laxman 
but his push to the goal was foiled 
by another Balbir Singh, the right* 
|\alf of the Services. 


The Railways' team made one 
change from the side that played 
the semi-final, by bringing in Pyara 
Singh in place of Inder Singh at 
inside-left. But this did not give 
the team any advantage, and as a 
matter of fact, it was very much 
handicapped by the newcomer's 
play. Centre-half Rajinder Singh 
was a tower of strength to the side, 
and it was mainly his display that 
prevented the Services centre- 
forward Kabul Singh from doing 
anything. He played the policeman 
effectively to Kabul Singh. 

The Services team had to thank 
its goal-keeper Laxman, for his 
sterling display, while left-back 
Pyara Singh not only foiled many 
of the Railways’ moves but also 
helped his forwards with passes. 

Right-hall Balbir Singh was his 
usual self while in attack Kabul and 
Peter were conspicuous 

From the manner in which the 
Services team started the proceed¬ 
ing, it appeared at first, that it 
would carry the day. In the fifth 
minute, a fine centre by the out¬ 
side-right Surinder Singh went 
abeffiing. K only any of the for 
wards had met the centre it could 
have earned the Services a goal. 

Immediately after this, the Rail 
ways’ centre forward Harbinder, who 
entered the **D”. was stopped by 
right-back Dhillon, but the short- 
corner taken by right-back Mukh- 
bain Singh was brilliantly saved by 
Legman. 


OESSITE THE EEFORTS OF BNORAl'S 

RIONTBACK RAZZAQUE (LEFT) U.P.'S 

CENTREFORWARD PURAN SINGH (Xi 
DRIBBLES HIS WAY THROUGH. 

After this, the Railwaymen in 
crea.sed the pressure and once oul- 
side-right Balbir’s fine cross centre 
from the right flank w'as met by cen¬ 
tre-forward H^rbinder near the top 
of the ‘*D", but Peter dispossessed 
him of the ball. The Railways’ inners 
moved in fine style and near the 
centre-line, Habinder passed the 
ball to outsidc-lcft Hamid, but the 
last-named, who was poised to lake 
a hit at the goal w^as fouled by 
right-back Dhillon. The resultant 
short-corner by right-back Mukhbain 
Singh was a lightning hit w'’hich 
beat even Laxman b^ilit it was dis¬ 
allowed for under-cutting. 

Midway throjugh the Railways’ 
team again got a chance of scoring 
when right-half Nimal put Hamid 
„>STfough. But Laxman rushing out 
made a sliding tackle and foiled 
Hamid. 

Services now started mounting 
pressure when outside-left Top^ 
made a brilliant dash on the mt- 
flank, but while ke was taking a hit, 
he was puUed for sticks. 

Soon after resumption, the Rail¬ 
ways' outside-right Balbir worked his 
way through and after beating 
three defenders sent in a centre 
which required only a tap to the 
goal but none of his colleagues 
were there to avail themselves of 
that opportunity. 

Contmued on pago tS 
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RAILWAYS' OUTSIDI LEFT HAMID (RIGHT) 
FAILS TO CONNECT A FASS FROM BAL- 
BIR (NOT IN THE PICTURE) WHILE THE 
GUJERAT GOALKEEPER MENESES IS 
READY FOR ANY EVENTUALITY BACKED 
UP BY RIGHT-BACK KADAM. 

NATIONAL HOCKEY 
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Services twice came within strik¬ 
ing distance through centre-forward 
Kabul Singh and outside-right Surin- 
der Singh. But, they were foiled by 
right-half Mohinder Lai. 

The Railways also could have 
scored twice but on both the occa¬ 
sions, centre-forward Harbinder 
bungled. Outside-Ieft Hamid, after 
a tremendous run down the line, 
gave a nice .la.ss to Harbinder who. 
with Laxman at*his mercy, pu.shcd 
the ball on to hi.s pads. The rebound 
also enjoyed a similar treatment. 
Harbinder wa.stcd another golden 
opportunity of scoring. Laxman 
saved well a shot by Hamid off a 
short-corner. Harbinder had plentj' 
of time at his disposal and with 
only Laxman before him he scoop 
ed the ball out, whereas he could 
have taken a ground shot. 

Midway through the Railways 
lost the greatest chance of them all 
failing to convert a penalty stroke. 
It was a brilliant piece of stick 
work by Balbir, who beat a host of 
defenders on the right-flank and 
entered the "D*'. Laxman came out 
of his charge to tackle Balbir, but 
the latter dribbled the ball past 
him also and pushed the ball to¬ 
wards the empty goal. But the Ser¬ 
vices right-half Balbir, who came 
from nowhere, stopped the ball 

Continued on next page 

M. P.'S INSIDE LEFT LUKE MOVING IN 
FINE STYLE CHASED BY THB RAILWAYS 
OUTBIDS RIONT BALBIR SINON. 
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with his foot. The resultant penalty 
stroke was taken by the Railway 
captain Mohinder Lai, but he bun¬ 
gled again. 

After this the match was confin¬ 
ed to mid-field and towards the 
close Services tried frantically to 
score but was foiled by the Rail¬ 
way defence. 

The losing semi-finalists' match 
between Punjab and Madhya Pra¬ 
desh for the Uberoi Cup ended in a 
victory for Punjab by three goals 
to two on March 11. 

Though it might appear to be a 
close tussle from the score point 
of viqw, it was definitely a one¬ 
sided affair with Punjab having the 
whip-hand always. 

Madhya Pradesh proved that it 
was in no way inferior to Punjab 
and came very near upsetting Pun¬ 
jab's calculations holding the oppo¬ 
nent at bay almost till the end of 
extra-time. 

Six minutes after the start, Pun¬ 
jab took the lead through centre- 
forward Balbir Singh while midway 


ihrougn the second-half Madhya 
Pradesh produced the equaliser thr¬ 
ough inside-right Shivaram 

Three minutes later Punjab again 
forged ahead through outside-right 
Madan Mohan Singh. When it ap¬ 
peared to end in a victory for 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh again 
came back to equalise five minutes 
before full time, through Erman 
who pushed the ball in off the re¬ 
bound from goal-keeper, after Shi- 
veram had tried twice, without suc¬ 
cess to beat Punjab custodian. 

Towards the end of extra-time 
Punjab got the winning goal thro¬ 
ugh Balbir who beat the onrushing 
goal-keeper with a push and the 
ball rolled into the empty net. 

Clinging to a solitary goal scored 
12 minutes after the start. Services 
humbled Punjab, the holder, and 
earned the right to meet Railways 
m the final. It was a snap goal 
scored by the Services’ centre-for¬ 
ward, Kabul Singh, who capped a 
brilliant solo effort, by pushing in 
from a very difficult angle—almost 
from the goal-line on the left— 
which beat Punjab's goal-keeper, 
Raj Kumar. 

Tall and well-built Kabul Singh 
proved the best opportunist among 


u. p:s inside-lift mahmood getting 

THE BETTER OF SERVICB' LEFT HALF 
JAGDISH SINGH. 


the forwards and Services owed a 
lot to this thrustful forward. 

It looked like developing into a 
keen struggle with Services taking 
an early lead and Punjab working 
hard for the equaliser. Services 
passed through many anxious mo¬ 
ments especially after it got the 
lead while Punjab carried out many 
dangerous forays but the Services 
defence managed to thwart it- Ser¬ 
vices need not have fought the 
rear-guard action after taking the 
lead which suited Punjab to exeri 
consistent pressure almost till the 
end. But for ihe plucky defence 
put up by Services, Punjab would 
have earned the equaliser which it 
deserved. Laxman. at goal, brou¬ 
ght off many saves and* but for a 
player of his calibre it might have 
been possible for Punjab to score 
easily. 

Services' backs Pyara Singh and 
Dhillon were a tower of strength 
giving nothing away and once Dhil« 
Ion had to leave the field for five' 
minutes having sustained an injuiy 
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In a goal-mouth scrimmage. He re¬ 
turned with a bandage on bis fore¬ 
head. Services right-half Balbir 
Singh, who has been giving uni¬ 
formly superb displays, was cons¬ 
picuous by his clear tackles and 
clearances. Among the forwards 
Toppo, outside-left excelled in fine 
bursts of speed while Peter drew 
repeated applause for his feints and 
stick work. Besides initiating many 
moves, Peter often helped the half¬ 
line. 

Punjab had definitely a .superior 
forward line whch made desperate 
attempts to get the equaliser. But 
the holder was denied a goal by the 
overcrowding tactics of the Servi¬ 
ces defenders. 

Madan Mohan, Punjab's right 
winger, looked dangerous whenever 
he was through while the inner trio 
Gurdev Singh, Darshan Singh and 


Balbir Singh tried everything pos¬ 
sible to restore equality, but they 
made the mi.stake of playing too 
close together. Dharam Singh, at 
left-back, w'as in his wonted form, 
but Punjab’s intermediate line 
proved to be a weak-link. 

Services provided the first thrill 
when after a bout of passing out- 
side-nghl Sunder Singh ran down 
the line and pa.ssed the ball l«) 
Bandu Patil who in turn gave it 
to outside-left Toppo. The la.st nam¬ 
ed, who had ample time at his dis¬ 
posal to boat only Raj Kumar the 
Punjab goal-keeper look a wild hit 
which missed the mark. Punjab 
them carried out a raid when cen¬ 
tre-forward Balbir Singh picking 
up a pass from the centre went on 
his own to the right and with Lax- 
man to negotiate took a hasty shot 
which went out 


Punjab again had a chance of 
scoring when outside-right Madan 
Mohan sent a fine centre to Dhar- 
shan who failed to trap it. Imme¬ 
diately after Services got its only 
goal. Centre-forward Kabul Singh, 
who was put in possession of the 
ball at mid field by Bandu Patil 
worked his way through, beat the 
Punjab defenders, entered the “D” 
and from almost the goal-line push¬ 
ed the ball from an acute angle 
w'hich caught Haj Kumar comple¬ 
tely by surprise. 

Stung by this reverse Punjab re¬ 
doubled its efforts and once a 
grand inovement among Darshan, 
Balbir and Gurdev looked danger¬ 
ous but Gurdev's shot was well 
padded away by Laxman. who 
brought off another excellent save 

Continued on ne*f pag9 


THE CLASH iETWEEN 
INDIA'S ACE CENTRE- 
EORWARD (HARBINDER) 
AND INDIA'S GOAL- 
KEEPER LAXMAN IN 
THE FINAL IN- WHICH 
LAXMAN SUCCEEDED 
IN KEEPING THE BALL 
AWAY 
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'.vhcii Balbir Singh tried to cap a 
solo effort. Punjab then forced a 
short corner when Darshan was 
fouled by right-back Dhillon in the 
circle The resultant cornei was 
nicely taken by left back Dharam 
Singh who beat Laxman but the 
Punjab back was pulled up for 
under-cutting. 

After resumption it was all Pun- 
lab which made frantic and ince^' 
sant raids but found Services de- 
fenders hard to beat. 

RAILWAYS ENTERS FINAL 

After encountering spirited opposi- 
Lion, Railways struck twice in the last 
five minutes to beat Madhya Pradesh 
by two goal.s to nil to enter the final. 
It was an unimpressive victory for the 
.star-studded Railways in its bid to re¬ 
gain the trophy, which it last won In 
1964 at Delhi. 

It was a listless match in which con¬ 
structive moves were conspicuous by 
their absence. The main virtue of the 
Railways victory was that when it al¬ 
most reconciled itself to another match 
with Madhya Pradesh it got the lead 
through a chance penalty stroke at the 
fag end of the day. Once it got a goal 
it scored another when M.P. had al¬ 
ready given up the fight. This ac¬ 
counted for the 2-0 margin. 

Railways had scarcely any more 
chances than the two that brought it 


two goals and it did well to make the 
most of them. There was more 
sympathy for Madhya Pradesh as it 
not only held the redoubtable Rail¬ 
ways at bay for most of the time, but 
also played more enterprising hockey. 

Madhya Pradesh also had the best 
player of the match in centre-half 
Jagdish Kumar who nullified all the 
efforts of Railways* forwards con¬ 
sisting of such players of all-India re¬ 
pute as Balbir Singh, Joginder Singh, 
Harbinder Singh and Hamid. The way 
in which Jagdish Kumar policed Har¬ 
binder, the latter was made to look in¬ 
nocuous. For this Jagdish Kumar de- 
.<;erves all praise. 

Another drawback of the Railways, 
was its weak half line and deep de¬ 
fence. It was strange that players like 
Ataullah* Khan and Murugesh, both 
from Madras, were left out of the team. 
Murugesh especially could have been 
the ideal choice for full-back. Their 
absence in the team, became more pro¬ 
nounced when Railways failed to con¬ 
vert the .short corners. As many as 
six had been spurned. It refiecU on the 
weakness of the full backs to take the 
shots correctly. This could be set right 
by including Murugesh as full-back. 

Actually it was M.P. which had the 
greater share of the exchanges, Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh inside-right, Shivaram 
got a pass from outside-right Mustafa 
and worked his way through but was 
pulled down by Railways back Patel 
and the resultant short comer went, 
unavailed. Madhya Pradesh ai^n had 
another chance when inside-left Luke 
failed to capitalise on a good centre 


from the right wing. Had he onh 
moved further into the for which 
he had ample time and taken a hit 
Madhya Pradesh would have forged 
ahead. 

It was Railways* turn now to take 
the offensive, Mohinder Lai from his 
own goal-end put outside-right Balbir 
in possession of the ball and the out¬ 
side-right who made a brilliant dash 
to the opponent's circle beat left back 
Tiwari. But with only the M.P. goal¬ 
keeper Mukherjee to beat ^albir Singh 
shot the ball stiaighl on to the goal¬ 
keeper's pads and Harbinder who tried 
to push the rebound in also failed in 
his attempt. 

Then Madhya Pradesh inside-right 
Shivaram moved on the right-flank 
with neat feints but Railways left-back 
Patel brought him down. The resultant 
short comer went unavailed. Madhya 
Pradesh outside-left Daud worked his 
way through but before he could take 
aim Railways right-back Mukhbain 
Singh who was successfully eluded by 
Daud lost his temper and hit Daud on 
the forehead with his stick Mukhbain 
Singh was promptly ordered off the 
field. 

After the Interval the teams found it 
hard to break through the rival de¬ 
fences. Once Railways outside-right 
Balbir made a brilliant dash on the 
flank and sent in a nice centre which 
inside-left Inder Singh trapped at the 
top of the circle but when he tried to 
score he waa pulled up for sticks. This 
was followfd by a brilliant move bet¬ 
ween Harbbidtr and Inder which end¬ 
ed in Madhya Pradesh oentre-half 
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Jagdish thwarting it at the nick of 
time. 

Jtist five minutes from the end when 
a draw looked imminent Railways 
took the lead through a penalty stroke 
award. Following a short corner Mu- 
khbain Singh scooped the ball into 
the goal and off the rebound, from the 
goal-keeper, Railways inside-left In- 
der Singh pushed it but Madhya Pra¬ 
desh left-back Tiwari standing on the 
goal-line stopped it with his leg. The 
resultant penalty stroke was convert¬ 
ed by Mohinder LaL Almost immedi¬ 
ately Railways got its second goal 
through inside-right Joginder Singh 
who capped a solo effort with a good 
angular shot. 

a GIFT GOAL 

Punjab started its defence of the 
Rangaswami Cup with a none-too- 
impresstve victory over Bengal, by 
a solitary, gilt goal and qualified to 
meet Services in the semi-final. 

Services, in the replayed quarter¬ 
final, also nad tc struggle hard be¬ 
fore it could eliminate U.P. by two 
goals to one, 

Both were thrilling matches and 
provided mMch excitement and en¬ 
joyment to the capacity crowd 
which had turned up for the first 
time. 

With Services figuring in a re 
played match with U.P. the majority 
of the army personnel, including 
high ranking officers stationed in 
Poona had turned up to witness the 

Contin\jed on page 2 f 
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SERVICES' RIGHT HALF- 
RACK BALBIR SINGH 
LOOKS ANXIOUSLY AT 
THE UMPIRE WHO 
AWARDED A PENALTY 
STROKE WHICH 
MOHINDER LAL MISSED 
MARBINDER IS AT 
BACK WATCHING THE 
PROCEEDINGS 




BOTH PYARA SINGH 
OF SERVICES (LEFT) 
AND HAMID OF RAIL- 
WAYS TRY TO GET AT 
THE BALL FIRST. 
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match. Services on the run of play, 
wa.s indeed lucky enough to have 
emerged winner. 

Services effected three changes 
in its team bringing in full back 
Dhillon, outside-right Surinder 
Singh and centre-forward Kabul 
Singh. This somewhat improved 
its attack and rightly showed a 
new centre-forward in Kabul Singh 
who took credit for scoring both 
the goals in quick succe.ssion. 

Uttar Pradesh was unlucky to 
lose, for, it held the whip-hand for 
most part but made the mistake of 
falling back to defend e.spocially 
when it was leading by a goal. 
AKso it was let down badly by its 
goal-keeper Gajendra who could 
have easily saved the two goals. 

Centre-forward Puran Singh was 
the pick of the entire forward line 

In the other match Punjab wa.s 
indeed lucky to have scored a so¬ 
litary goal which was in fact a 
gift goal and a feeble one at that 
scored against the run of play 
Punjab no doubt made incessant 
raids especially . from the right 
flank where Madan Mohan Singh 
excelled but it was unable to gel 
past Bengal’s defender Olympian, 
Gurbux Singh, More than Gurbux 
it was dimunitive Shah at centre- 
half who caught the eye most and 
it was he who never allowed the 
Punjab forwards to move as they 
liked. 

The Bengal forw’ard line, w'hich 
included Inam-ur-Rehman and Ol¬ 
ympian Ali Sayeed, failed to. do any¬ 
thing right. In fact, it was Inam on 
whom Bengal depended most to do 
the scoring but he failed miserably. 
He was even frightened of approa¬ 


ching the Punjab backs especially 
Olympian Dharam Singh who was 
robust in his tackle.s and clearances. 

In the first match between Servi¬ 
ces and U.P. a good move between 
U.P. iiisidc-righl Dass and centre- 
forward Puran Singh ended in the 
Service.s left-back I'^vara Singh 
thwarting it by fouling The result¬ 
ant short corner was brilliantly taken 
by the U.P. right-back Hussain, 
whose hard ground shot heat 
man. Thi.s goal, ua.s .--.cored in 

the fifth nil rule from si art. 

A little latei. Services could have 
equalised but a pass fre^m right 
half Balbir Singh was not met by 
Panclu Patii Had Palil trapped 
the pass it would have ended in an 
easy goal as *here was none ex 
centing the goal-keeper, whom Pa 
til had to beat. Again Patil, who 
wrjs put in nossession near the “D” 
attempted u, score with a wild hit. 
If he had taken it calmly ho c<ndd 
have earned the Service.s a goal 

Then Puran Singh after evading a 
bu.^t of defenders fini.shed with a 
left-flick but Laxman effected a 
brilliant save. Had Puran passed 
the hall to the top of the circle in¬ 
stead of flicking it, it would have 
earned U.P. another goal. U.P. led 
1-0 at half-time. 

Soon aftei resumption, outside- 
right Akhlaque worked his way 
through on the flank but Services 
centre-half Amarjcct Singh dispos¬ 
sessed the ball from him at the ex¬ 
pense of a short corner w^hich Lax- 
man saved well. 

Then Services carried out a nice 
movement with Peter giving the 
ball to Kabul Singh W'ho in turn 
gave it to Bandu Paid. But th» 
last nanicd was foiled by Hie U P 
goal-keepi'i thiundia 


Midw'ay through Services mana¬ 
ged to get the equaliser through 
crntre-forw'ard Kabul Singh whose 
angula* shot from the top of the 
'D’ found the net. No sooner had 
the cheernig died down thap the 
Services got the winning goal in the 
next minute itself, again through 
Kabul Singh The move for this 
goal emanated fiom outsidc-left 

'1 itppt* 

111 The Punjab-Hengal lie the lat¬ 
ter was on the offensive right from 
Ihe start Bengal forced a short 
('orner in the very first minute itself 
when outside-right Ghosh was pull 
cd down by left-bac'k Dhfiram How- 
evf'r nothing came out of the resul¬ 
tant short ct>rnei. The Punjab goal 
wn-; threatened qniu* often when- 
evei Inam-ur-Rehman w^as in po.s 
sessitin f)t the ball Bengal centre 
half S!iah gave a nice pass to 
Inani whose push w'as saved by the 
Punjab goal-kt t j^ei Raj Kumar. 

The Puiiiab in.-ide-left Gurdev 
ineely worked his way through 
making a hiiiiianl dash But for 
Shah’s timely inlvi ceplion, CJurdev' 
wa>uld have scored for he was well 
positioned to take aim. The Punjab 
oulsido-righi Madan Mohan Singh 
going dowm the line look a good 
aim which the Bengal goal-keepei 
Deb saved at the expense of a long 
corner. 

Inam-ur-Rehman once again 
l(>oked dangerous when entering 
the *D* after a good run but goal¬ 
keeper Raj Kumar tackled him 
effectively. With a blank score 
board the team.s crtissed over 

Mtcr i€‘sumpfit)p Bengal lost a 
glorious t‘hance, when Ali Sayeed 
sent in a nice centre which none 
made use of Against the run of 

CQnf^nu€d on nexf pege 
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)3lay a stray pass by Madan Mohaa 
Sin^h from the Punjab right flank 
was met by outside-left Tarsem 
Singh who after dribbling past the 
defenders drew the goal-koep€?r out 
and pushed the ball in. Had Deb 
shown better anticipation he could 
have saved the goal easily. This 
acted as a tonic to Punjab which 
thereafter m^jintained pressure till 
the end and finally emerged win¬ 
ner by a solitary goal. 

PCRAN SINGH EXCELS 

There was an air of confidence 
about Uttar Pradesh when it almost 
came near subduing the strong Ser¬ 
vices, whom It held to a onc-all draw 
despit€' extra-time, in the (luarter-fina! 
Good team work f>a< ked up by tenaci¬ 
ous .spirit was the key-note of U P \s 
game 

Ullar Pradesh si ruck an early blow 
through a brilliant effort by its nippy 
centre-forward, Puran Singh and thus 
gained an advantage and had the le¬ 
gitimate penalty stroke been given. 
U P could have emerged winner even 

After the interval, U.P's consistent 
raids earned a short-corner Out of 
this, U.P.’s centre-half Dass, instead of 
taking a mighty hit from the top of 
the circle, chose to dribble and from 
the centre scooped the ball which 
was slopped by Services right-half 
Balbir Singh almost from goal-line, 
in a manner which clearly warranted 
a penalty stroke award But the um¬ 
pire chose to award a flag corner, 
which U P could not convert 

Tlie most prominent among the 
U P contingent was its centre-for¬ 
ward Puran Singh, whose dribbles 
and feints were a thrill to watch. Tall, 
slim and playing bare-footed. Puran 
Singh spelt danger whenever he was 
in possession of the ball and even the 
sturdy Services full-backs Pyara 
Singh and Madan Singh were un 
able to check him If Puran Singh 
was the spear-head of the attack an¬ 
other player who was the cynosure of 
all eyes was the speedy outside-right 
Akhlaquc who was in peak form. The 
game he exhibited to-day clearly ro- 
^ ealed that he is about the best right 
winger seen so far in this tournament 
Left-winger Ram Balm also proved 
that he was in no way inferior to 
AkKlaque with his wonderful hursts 
of .speed Olympian JamanlaJ Sharma. 
full-back, was a lower ol strength 

Services, on the other hand, failed 
to do anything striking and was in¬ 
deed luckv.lo survive lor another 
day Only Peter was seen to advan¬ 
tage and he rightly took credit for 
scoring the equaliser tow'ards the in¬ 
terval. Bandu Patil. another Olym¬ 
pian. who led the attack for the Ser¬ 
vices, was fumbling too otlen and 
rightly the Services made a change 
in attack just before scoring the 
equaliser, Patil and Balbir inlerL hang¬ 
ed po.sitions from in.side-!eft to f*en< 
tre-forward and thu^ improved mat¬ 
ters. 

It was after this change that Petei 
obtained the equaliser. 


For the first ten minutes, the game 
was confined to mid-field and it was 
U.P. which mounted consi.stent pres¬ 
sure as the play wore on. Not only 
did it succeed in increasing the pres¬ 
sure hut also took the lead in the 11th 
minute through centre-forward Puran 
Singh. From near the centre-line in¬ 
side-left Mehmood pa.ssed to Puran 
Singh who, dribbling past a host of 
defenders, beat the onnishing r.axman 
with a strong push It was a brilliant 
effort on the part of Puran who cov¬ 
ered nearly .3.^ yards before scoring 
the goal in neat sl>lc 

Se^vIce^ could hav<' produced the 
ocjualisci immediately. Peter, from 
near the centre line put inside-Jeft 
Balbir Singh through and Balbir with 
an excellent dash beat U P. deep de- 
fender.s and the U P goal-keeper m 
fine .style but the ball rolled out 

Services tried hard to equalise foi - 
ring a couple of short corners but 
could score it only three minute.s 
from the interval. A hit from Servi- 
ce.s outside-right Jasvinder was pad¬ 
ded away b.y U.P goal-keeper Ga- 
iendra and the rebound was picked 
up by Peter who.se strong push hit 
the inside of the upright and thus 
Services managed to score the equa¬ 
liser. 

After the interval, it was an even 
game betw'een U.P.. and Services and 
somotimes the game tended to be a 
little rough. A few minutes after the 
interval, Puran Singh, meeting a pass 
frorr* the right flank nicel.v went into 
the ‘D’ but was foiled by Pyara Singh 
at the expense of a short corner 
Following the short corner, U P cen¬ 
tre-half Dass beat Services right-hall 
Balbir who slopped the goal-hound 
Dali with hi.^ hand, it was a clear ca.se 
for an award of penalty stroke But 
umpire Upadhva\a of Bengal, chose 
to award another short corner which 
U.P failed to convert 

The Service'' goal then sur\nved 
anxious moment.^i when Laxman 
brought off many miraculous saves. 
Extra time saw both the teams con¬ 
tent on seeing the ball away and ap¬ 
peared to figure for another day to 
light out the issue 


HAT-TRICK BY HARBINDER 

India's star centre-forward. liar- 
binder Singh of the Railways was 
the toast of the Railways camp when 
he* netted a‘l the four goals for his 
team against Gujeral. Railways won 
by four goals to two. 

Uttar Pradesh playing its first 
•natch, knocked out Bhopal by a .so¬ 
litary gcal 

The star-siudded Railways team 
started its campaign with a comfort¬ 
able victory ov^er Gujerat. But it must 
also be said that Gujerat faced its 
redoubtable opponent unflinchingly 
Actually it was Gujerat which drew 
first blood against the run of play 
through inside-right Borade but if 
was unable to keep the constant on¬ 
slaught of the Railways’ team which 
had in its attack three all-India pla¬ 
yers jn Hamid, Harbinder Singh and 
-logifider Singh What more Gujerat 
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was caught on a day when Jjadia's 
star centre-torward Harbinder Singh 
was in irresistible form He rightly 
took credit for scoring all the four 
goals performing a hat-trick in the 
bargain. 

Once they started scoring. Rail¬ 
way.-' superiority was quite pro- 
n<junced all the time and but for Gu- 
lerat putting up a fight doggedly 
without buckling uitder pressure 
Railways could have won by a still 
bigger margin. While the Railways' 
foiw«ird.s w'crc in .such good form it 
was the deep defenders who were the 
weak spot, left-back Patel, especially, 
bt ing the worst offender. 

’i’ne second match between Bho¬ 
pal and U.P.. ended in victory for 
the latter by the narrowest of mar¬ 
gins. Bhopal, the way it started its 
game in the lournament revealed 
that it couic! be the team that could 
topple even the best. But, somehow 
afler its earlier showing .something 
.seemed to have gone wrong among 
il.s ranks and it failed to reproduce its 
earlc’r form It is not that the Bho- 
paKuiaycrs did not pos.sess talent, 
promising among whom being win- 
cens Nooi and .Jabbar But Bhopal 
appeared ti be like an army without 
a captain. It completely neglected 
Noor at the extreme left and con¬ 
centrated fill its moves on the cen¬ 
tre and right-wing. At any rate Bho¬ 
pal never appeared to be a winning 
side: once it was in arrears it looked 
a beaten team There was nothing 
extraordinary about the U.P. team in 
whi"h inside-lefl Puran Singh alone 
.shono well. 

Railw'ays .<tarled its onslaught 
against Gujerat almost straight from 
Ihc bully when Hamid from outside 
loft after dribbling his way through 
and entering the ‘D’ pas.sed from al¬ 
most goal line but both Harbinder 
and Joginder failed to meet and coii 
vert it. Again Railways could have 
taken the lead but a fine centre from 
right flank by Balbir was met by 
Harbinder who, however, failed to 
push in strongly. But again.st the run 
of play it was Gujerat which look 
the lead in the tenth minute through 
Its 1 iside-nght Borade. The free hit 
of the left-winger was met by Pawar 
who passed to Borade. The latter's 
feebje push went in oil goal-keeper 
Naresh’s pad. Thi.s could have been 
prevented by the Railways’ left-back 
Patel whose negligence cost it the 
goal. 

In the wake of this Railways could 
have equalised but a good shot by 
Hamid was foiled by goal-keeper 
Meneses. Ju.sl before the interval 
Railways managed to produce the 
equali.ser through Harbinder who 
pushed the bali in, in a scrimmage 
I hat followed Iwo consecutive short 
conier.s. If was the result of a weak 
clearance by Meneses who all the 
time brought oil spectacular saves 
but let in an ea.sy one. 

After the interval it was all Rail¬ 
ways, who having produced the equa- 
Ii.ser went all out and wa.s constantly- 
keeping the Gujerat goal busy. 
Rail way.s look the lead when after 
a Tier hit from nevr the centre line 
Harbinder took it up and after beat 
liie a couple of defenders be .swerved 
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lf> the left and linisheti with a strong 
push which beat goal-keeper Menc- 
ses. Haibind^?r completed the hat- 
trick with a brilliant solo effort. In 
the 23rd minute Gujeral centre-for¬ 
ward Gaekwad taking advantage of 
a lapse by a Railway defender moved 
in nice style and cracked into the 
goal which left Naresh, the Rail¬ 
ways’ goal-keeper, standing. To¬ 
wards the close Harbindcr comple¬ 
ted the tally with a solo effort. 

In the other match between U.P. 
and Bhopal the former provided the 
first thrill. U.P.’s inside-left Puran 


Singh nicely worked his way through 
into the ‘D’ and when about to take 
a hit was dispossessed by the Bho¬ 
pal right-back at the expense of a 
short corner It, how'ever. proved 
futile. U.P..« goal had an escape when 
Bhopal left-out Noor going on hi.s 
finished with a strong push from 
close range, but could not beat IJ.F’ 
goal-keeper Gajendra 

The game was evenly contested lor 
the next 20 minutes with both Bhopa! 
and U.P. tailing to cb jch the 
and surrendering the ball when ncni 
the rival goal-mouth In the 28th mi 


nute it was UP which succeeded in 
scoring the onlv goal of the match. 
Following a short c(>r’'or UP left- 
back Hussains shot found the net 
beating right-back Ra/yaque who was 
standing on the goal-line 

Soon after resumptum. V P could 
have scored the second goal Rom 
Babu, Icfl-out. dribbling past a host 
of defenders gave a centre from gi^al 
line which needed only a tap. But 
centre-forw'ard Aijazuddin bungled 
It was a sitter which he missed To- 
w’ards the close Bhopal made a few" 
raids but found goal scoring hard. 
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IJber Cuti 


When Sobha Murthy and Achala 
Karnik took the court against Sumo) 
Chunklum and Boobpha Khaentong 
for the final match, the atmosphere 
v'as thick with excitement. Once again 
Sobha rose to the occasion and with 
Achala giving her good support the 
pair won the first game giving away 
only nine points. In the second there 
was a titanic struggle for lead between 
India and Thailand and after India 
looked a winner on several occasions 
(at one time it led 8-2 and then 13-12) 
it lost over extra points. In the third 
game it once again flattered to deceive. 
After leading 4-0 all the Indians could 
do was to secure only three more 
points before Thailand emerged win¬ 
ner of the match and the tie. 

The final between Japan and Thai¬ 
land saw the former prove too good 

GROUP OF THE JAPANESE lADMINTOH 
TEAM. WINNER OF THE ASIAN ZONE 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE USER CUP WITH 
ITS COACH AND MANAGER. 


JAPAN PROVES TOO GOOD! 


I NDIA relied very much on the per¬ 
formance of Meena Shah in the 
Asian Zone .semi-final tie against Thai¬ 
land in the Uber Cup badminton cham¬ 
pionship. ScU'ctrd to lead India, Mcena 
Shah was extremely fonfidcnl that 
India would beat Thailand and earn 
the right to nn.»ct Jai an Till hall 
way through the first match of the 
day, when she her.self n\el Thailand't 
Boobpha Khaentong, Mcena Shah was 
in high spirits. She had gained the 
first game and was well and truly in 
the lead in the second and for all in¬ 
tents and purposes had the match in 
her pocket. But poor Meena Shah had 
all her dreams dashed to the ground 
in a few second.^. She had trouble with 
her left knee—it was later diagnosed 
aa a torn thigh muscle—and began to 
hobble on the court. She could move 
out with difficulty and her rival fully 
exploited the situation. Meena Shah 
could scarcely stand on the court and 
had to concede the match after Boob¬ 
pha Khaentong built up a 6-0 lead in 
the decider. That was a cruel blow not 
only to Meena Shah but to India as 
well. 

Sobha Shines 

Undeterred by the reverse. India 
won the next two matches—both sin¬ 
gles—when Sarnjini Apte beat Sumol 
Chunklum Thailand’s Number 1, and 
Sobha Murthy defeated Pratuang Pa- 
tabongse. 

Sarojini Avne, after her fine show¬ 
ing in the singlr.s, wa.s expected to 
combine with her si.strr, Sunila Apte. 
and boost up India’.*; chances further 
But the Apte sisters roniploteiy disap- 

THE THAILAND TEAM WHICH DEFEATED 
INDIA IN THE SEMI-FINAL AND LOST TO 
JAPAN IN THE ZONAL FINAL 


pointed in the doubles and after lead¬ 
ing 8-2 in the first game went down in 
straight games. Thailand levelled at 
2-all. Sobha Murthy, who came into 
the doubles team after the withdrawal 
of Meena Shah, more than justified her 
inclusion when she helped Achala Kar¬ 
nik beat Pratuang Patabongse and 
Achare Patabongse in the next doubles 
to give India a 3-2 lead. Sobha with 
her excellent placing strokes and 
powerful smashes at the most apt mo¬ 
ments gave a remarkable exhibition of 
badminton. No wonder she received 
applause repeatedly from the specta¬ 
tors at the Institute of Railway Signal 
Engineering and Telecommunications. 
Hyderabad, where the matches were 
played. 

Titanic Struggle 

But once again the Apte sisters fail¬ 
ed to* live up to expectations. They lost 
meekly to the Patabongse cousins and 
the score was again level 3-3 


By N. GANESAN 

and win all the five matches that were 
actually played. Thailand concerted the 
other two. In the singles, the Japanese 
were far too .superior to the Thai 
girls. Boobpha Khaentong, whose vic¬ 
tory over a physically-hanriicappcd 
Meena Shah had tilted the scale in fa¬ 
vour of Thailand the previous day, 
could not get even a single p^int in 
her two games with F. Yokoi. The 
other two singles were also one-sided 

Thailand, however, put up some rc- 
.sistance in the first doubles* match. 
The Patabongse cousins put up a 
heart-warming performance and fully 
extended H. Amano and T. Takahashi 
Victory in this match gave Japan the 
right to meet Indonesia, winner of the 
Oceanic Zone, in the Intcr-Zonc semi* 
final. 

In another doubles match Boobpha 
Khaentong and Sumol Chunklum lost 
to N. Takagi and K. Goto to give Ja¬ 
pan a 5-0 lead. At this stage, Thailand 
cancaded the other two matches. 
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All-India Police Game 

Punjab Excels 

By SINDHU DEV 


T he week-long (January 31 to 
February 7) programme of All- 
India Police sports and. athletics 
meet staged simultaneously at 
Gauhati and Maligoan (near Gau- 
hati) was completed successfully in 
which the Punjab Police, collecting 
260 points, became the champion of 
the meet while Uttar Pradesh col^ 
lected 121 points to earn the second 
place. 

One of the most thrilling and ex¬ 
citing encounters of the Games 
was undoubtedly the volleyball 
final. In this match, between Pun¬ 
jab and Andhra, Andhra took a 
surprising 2-0 game lead over the 
sturdy Punjab side. With some 
beautiful placings and passings An¬ 
dhra wgn the first game at 15-12 
The second game too Andhra won 
with the identical score. But, the 
solid and spirited Punjab players 
fought back gallanti:/ in the third 
by playing an attacking game and 
ultimately won it at 16-6. Now, Pun¬ 
jab completely dominated the pic¬ 
ture and won the fourth game at 
15-13 with some fluent smashes and 
delectable blockings high up in the 
air. The last game provided enough 
thrills. Andhra again went on top 
and took a 3-0 lead at the beginning. 
But, Punjab, with its tremendous 
speed and admirable team spirit, 
started playin^^ in attractive fashion 
and made it. 10-12. Excitement ran high 
when Punjab levelled up at 12-alI 
and eventually won the game at 
15-13 amidst thunderous cheers. For 
Punjab, Meher Singh, Karnal Singh, 
Dwarakanath and Dheraj were 
sparkling with their display, while 
Andhra’s Janakiram, S. Asad, Riaz 
and I. Gopal played attacking vol¬ 
leyball. But, lack;, of team-spint pro¬ 
ved Andhra Vs undoing. 

The hockey final, was once again 
claimed by the Punjab Police who 
defeated Madhya Pradesh 2-0. 
Though the Punjab Police included 
many Olympians and internationals, 
it failed to show its worth as the 
spirit^ M.P. defence line shone 
brilliantly standing like a wall, and 
held the formidable opponent suc¬ 
cessfully in the first half. But. after 
the breather, Punjab made a com-^ 
bined move. In the fifth minute, 
Balbir Singh fJr), dribbled through 
three M.P, defenders with his corn- 
mendable stickwork, took a hot hit 
but M,P. custodian saved it smart¬ 
ly. Just eight minutes later, I^a- 
ram Singh sent a direct pass to Gu- 
rdev blocked the. ball 


about one yard before the circle, 
scooped rather hastily, and so an¬ 
other chance was wasted. But, in 
the 18th minute, it v/as he who gave 
the Punjab the load by scoring a 
marvellous gc»al from a hard stroke. 
And just eight minutes before the 
close, Tarsem Singh scored the se¬ 
cond and last goal for his side. For 
the Punjab side, Olympians Dha- 
ram and Darshan Singh showed 
their class in their respective posi¬ 
tions. But, it was Gurdev Singh, 
the agile forward who caught the 
eye with his superb display., And, 
for the M P. side, right-back Nim- 
balkar gave a sterling display and 
became the best defender of the 
day. 

With some outstanding ground 
passings, delectable hookings and 
accurate shootings, Delhi outwitted 
Madras in the basketball final by 85 
points to 35, Delhi's Nashib Singh 
and Dher Singh were outstanding 
and scored maximum points for 
their team. Tht^ match, jiowever, 
wa.s not evojnly o'mtested as Madras 
failed miserably thmughoul. Oniy 
Perumal, the speedy and dash¬ 
ing basketballer of promise, .play¬ 
ed an attractive all-round game 
throughout. He himself scared valu¬ 
able 12 points for his side with his 
stylish hookings. 

Assam wo!i the football champion¬ 
ship for the first time, defeatuig 
Madras rather unexpectediy 5-0. 
The Madras player.s gave a deplo¬ 
rable display in all respects, espe¬ 
cially at defence. Lack of under¬ 
standing also proved Madras' un¬ 
doing. Rabin Neog, the dashing 
centre-forward, scored all the five 
goals for Assam. 

In the 20th minute of the first- 
half, Neog netted the first goal. 
Nine minuies later, he scored ano¬ 
ther goal with a terrific right-footed 
shot. At half-time, Assam led 2-0. 
Finding the visitors’ defence too 
weak and unbalanced, Assam press¬ 
ed hard for more goals immediate¬ 
ly after the breather. And, in the 
seventh minute. Neog performed 
his hat-trick with a rather weak 
attempt. Now, Madras lost all hope 
and was thoroughly demoralised. 
Towards the closing stages, Neog 
scored twice to make the tally 5-0 
and thus helped his side win the 
title. For this unique feat, Neog 
earned the acclamation of the 
crowd. The Madras goaJ-keeper, 
Sowrirajan, was mainly responsible 
for the last thtee goals, with his in- 
^fferent goaLkeeping. 


a* 

The athletics events were not of 
a national calibre. Here are the re¬ 
sults of some of them: Marathon — 
Joginder Singh (Punjab — 2 hrs. 
!9rn.), 200 metres — G. S. Randha- 
va (Pun. — 21.7s.), 400 metres — 

Harbinder Gingh (Pun. — 53.8s.), 
1,500 metres — Hazanram (Rajas¬ 
than — 3m. 54.6s.) hammer — A 
Singh (Pun. 53.09 metres), javelin 
— Baxis Singh (Pun. 59.34 ft.), dis¬ 
cus — Hardeep Singh (Pun. 11.06 
meties), hop, step & jump G. S. Ran- 
dhawa (Pun.—14.2 metres), Long 
jump G. S. Randhawa (Pun.—CRPj 
and .shot put Gurdeep Singh (Pun. 
14.95 metres). 

CJurbachan Singh Randhawa of the 
Ontral Reservt‘ Police w'as ad¬ 
judged the bo.st athlete of the 
meet. In the wrestling and gymnas¬ 
tics events Uttar Pradesh earned 
the maximum points. 
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T he stadium in Ljubljana was full. 

'•ven though no Yugoslav player 
was scheduled to play. It was the 
night of the quarter-flnals of the 
men’s singles in the Work* Champion¬ 
ships There was no excitement 
amongst the crowd as six Chi¬ 
nese players Takahashi of Japan, 
and a lone European Srh(jler of 
West Germany, were involved and it 
.seemed a forgone conclusion that four 
Chinese would reach the semi-finals 

The specfators wanted at least one 
of the Chinese t<j be beaten, but there 
appeared to be little hope of that 
when Chauang Tse-tung beat Taka- 
hashi easil\ in three straight sets. 
However, it gradually became appa¬ 
rent that Chang Shih-lin. the formi¬ 
dable third-ranked Chinese player, 
would not have an easy passage 
against Scholer Scholer won the first 
game 21-15 and ihe secoJ^d 21-14 By 
that time the Chinese realised that 
^holer’.s defence was far too good to 
out-hit him. so reverted to a waiting 
game, winning the third game 21-16. 

The other three-quarter-finals had 
ended by the time the two player^; 
started the fourth game. Excitement 
grew and every point .scored by Scho- 
Icr was greeted with tremendous ap¬ 
plause. Scholer was playing magni¬ 
ficently. not only defending but hit¬ 
ting as well. He had a good lead until 
19, but then the Chinese got the bet¬ 
ter of him when the expedite rule 
was invoked 

Most Exciting 

Without trying to dramatise, the 
fifth game wa.s the most exciting 1 
have ever seen. The players went 
neck-and-neck. each trying to outwit 
the other. Quick hits, fantastic re¬ 
turns changing to pushing play, and 
vice-versa liPall! 2()-all, each player 
holding match points .. 21-all; 22-aJJ, 
23-aU! The excitement grew unbear- 


Scholer's 

Finest 

Hour! 

By VICTOR BARNA 

able a.s the 'lead changed hands 
24-all, 25-ali; then finally Scholer wor. 
27-25! The crowd mobbed him. 

This was Eberhard Scholer's finest 
hour and consequently earned him 
fifth ranking in the world. He is 25. 
born in 1940 in Flatow (which be¬ 
came part of Poland after the war), 
and his parents were very keen table 
tennis players, though not in world 
class. His two elder brothers also 
played, and one of them, Reinhard, 
won the West German title in 1956. 

In 1945 the Scholer family moved 
to Dusseldorf. Young Eby preferred 
soccer to table tennis, but because he 
was so frail he was eventually per¬ 
suaded by his family to play table 
tennis solely. At 14 he had no ambi* 
tions and thought he had little talent 
for the game. His progress wa.s very 
slow and as a junior he had no suc¬ 
cess at all. 

Then in 1957 he changed clubs, 
started to play against belter oppo¬ 
nents. and within weeks became 
No I in the club. Progress, success 
came slowly but surely. 


In 1959 he caused a surprise by 
finishing second to Freunderfer in the 
West German top-10 tournament. In 
the following year he was placed 
fifth in the national ranking list and 
just missed a place in the team going 
to Peking. This spurred him on. In 

1961 he establish^ himself as his 
country’s top player by winning the 
West German closed title on four con¬ 
secutive occasions (still a long way 
short of Freunderfer’s nine succes¬ 
sive wins), the West German open 
for the third time, the Dutch Open 
and many other tournaments. 

Scholer was most unlucky in the 

1962 and 1964 European champion- 
ship.s. Both year.*! he reached the semi- 
ftnahs. losing to the eventual winners 
Alser and Johansson of Sweden, each 
time very narrowly—21-18 in the fifth 
game to Alser and 21-19 in the fifth to 
Johansson. He finally proved his class 
in a West Germany-China match a 
''ouplc of years ago when he beat all 
three Chinese players. 

Enjoys Playing 

Scholer i.s an easy person to talk to 
His English is very good, and he is 
modest to the extreme. He never 
boasts, and it is difficult to get any¬ 
thing out of him. He has no definite 

g lans. ‘T hope to win the -European/* 
e says to my prompting, but rather 
to satisfy me than any conviction of 
his own 

I talked to him about the game and 
his chances of becoming world cham¬ 
pion one day. “If I am honest, I don’t 
t^ink I can/* he says. T enjoy play¬ 
ing against the Chinese, because they 
play the type of game I like, but to 
beat all of them in one tournament 
looks impossible.’* 

He loves to play and enjoys every 
minute of playing. He practises about 
three times a week, 2-3 hours a day 
without any particular method. ‘T 
like to play far too much to concen¬ 
trate on one stroke only,” he admits. 
‘T like to play all the strokes all the 
time, which is not ejfcactly a method, 
but it means that playing table tennis 
is always a pleasure.” He believes 
that the best practice is playing seri¬ 
ous games where you have to fight all 
the time. 

For Keeping Fit 

Athletics, gymnastics, tennis and 
soccer are the other sports he thinks 
are helping him to keep fit. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he recently developed knee 
trouble which is curbing his activities 

Scholer is a student of Economics, 
and his immediate problem is to pass 
his exams next Autumn. First major 
date for 1966, however, was his mar¬ 
riage—to Diane Rowe—and the start 
of married life. Being a student, get¬ 
ting married, and looking for a flat 
has its problems: nevertheless he is 
quietly confident of the future’ T will 
continue playing table tennis, what¬ 
ever happens, even just for my club, 
but first and foremost 1 must worl% for 
our future even if it means pla\ing 
le^s table tennis!” 

Wi.se words, but J believe we wil^ 
sec the Scholers around for awhile 
yet.—(Indian Copyright. By special 
arrangement with World Sports, offi- 
dal maguine of the British Olympic 
AeeodanoA). 
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PANCHAYAT SPORTS IN THE PUNJAB 



T his year s Punjab Stale Pancha- 
yals tournament, 10th in the se¬ 
ries initiated in 1956, was held at 
Village Bondli (Samrala) District Lu¬ 
dhiana from February 24 to 27. 1966 
One of the biggest Sports events of 
the country, it was a culmination of 
204 Block level and 16 District level 
panchayat tournair.ent.«. About 1,174 
participants including 148 women com¬ 
petitors were selected as a result of 


competition-opportunities availed of 
by about 50,000 rural youths at the 
Block and District levels. 

The village Bondli is situated on the 
Chandigarh-Ludhiana road and pro¬ 
vided the ideal rural setting for a Pan¬ 
chayat tournament. In the Block Sta¬ 
dium constructed recently with a grant 
of Rs. 5,000 extended by the State 
Sports Department and a matching 
contribution of the Local Panchayat 



institutions, the 18 District Panchayat^ 
Flags flew and fluttered proudly for 
four days, while an extremely brisk 
sports activity kept keenly absorbed, 
an average 20,000 strong purely rural 
gathering. All the Olympic principles 
were scrupulously applied in the con¬ 
duct of the tournament and the colour¬ 
ful march-past and victory ceremonies 
displayed dignity, grace and colour. 

Viewed in the perspective of past 
performance both by the participants 
and organisers, the tournament showed 
marked improvement. In the year 
1963-64, 17B Block Panchayat tourna¬ 
ments were held and 16 Districts parti¬ 
cipated in the State Panchayat tourna¬ 
ment while in 1964-65, 197 Block Pan- 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


chayal tournaments and 17' Districts 
participated in the State level meet. 
TNia jpMT. nut of a total number of 
220 BMHs. 264 Block tournament.^ 
wiM Md and 18 Districts participate 
ad In 8ha State Panchayat Touma- 
ittent. This shows » gradual and stea¬ 
dy growth of sports activities in ttna 
rural amn. With the methodical and 
eensiatani aflfnrts of the State Sports 
Deparimaad, the Panchayat games are 
aasuming Increasing importance and 
status which is apparent from the 
fact that the Organiaigg Committae 
and participants had the privUtgt of 
the presence of Sardar Swaran Singh, 
Mhaisler for External Affairs at tiia 
prize dutributioii funetion and S. 
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mer Singh, the Punjab Sports Minis¬ 
ter, on the opening day. Besides this, 
the tournament was visited by many 
dignitaries including Ministers and Ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Amritsar District claimed the cham¬ 
pionship among men, followed by Jul- 
lundur. On the women's side the ge¬ 
neral championship was won by Jul- 
lundur District and Patiala came next 
Other results are as fpllows. runner- 
up being indicated in brackets; Men: 
General Championship — Amritsar 
< Jullundur); Football — Hoshiarpur 
(Ludhiana); Hockey—Gurdaspur (Pa¬ 
tiala); Kabaddi (National)- Kapur- 
thala (Rohtak); Volleyball—Gurrlas- 
pur (Amritsar>; Tug-of-war—Amrit¬ 
sar (Ludhiana); Wrestling—Hissar 
(Rohtak); Weightlifting—Ferozepur 
(Jullundur) and Athletics—Amrit¬ 
sar (Jullundur). 

Women: General Championship— 
Jullundur (Patiala); Hockey—Jullu- 
lur (Ludhiana); Kabaddi—Jullun¬ 
dur (Rohtak); Volleyball—Patiala 
(Jullundur); Athletics — Jullundur 
(Ambala); and Kho-kho — Jullundur 
(Bhatinda). 
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*1^E best edvice to the aspiring 
^ batsman is: **Go and see batting, 
anatyse and then copy it.” 

The same applies to bowling and 
fielding. For this reason 1 jim going 
to depart a little from the convention 
nal in this book and give you, after 
the sections describing batting, bowl¬ 
ing and fielding tactics, some examples 
from life. Thus* you will profit from 
my misspent youth, when I was work- 
ing my hardest trying to get famous 
batsmen out or drive famous bowlers 
over the pavilion and spent an ag- 
^egate of thousands of hours watch¬ 
ing them at very close quarters—some- 
• times a little loo close for comfort, 
when they decided that I would be 
better in the pavilion. 

Let’s lake a few “modems” first. 

I shall begin with Sobers. Sobers 
was bom in Barbados on the 28th 
July, 1936 where he learnt his cric¬ 
ket. It was^always felt that he would 
adapt himself to no job that had not 
a fair measure of sport and that sport 
must be the game of cricket. He is a 

GARY SOIERS, ONE OF THE FINEST 

ALl-ROUNOfiRS THE GAME HAS EVER 
KNOWN. 

left-hander and bats and bowls in his 
natural style. He is one of the finest 
all-rounders the gaine has known. Bui 
it is not h^s bowiiiig and fielding to 
which I wish to attract attention in 
this use of him as a model, It is his 
batting. 

Set From First Ball 

Sobers goes in to bat and it is ob¬ 
vious his intention is aggressive He 
IS set, so to say, from the first ball. 
Driving past the bowler deflecting the 
good length ball past rnid-on or squar- 
er if necessary, back stroking to cover 
oc extra-cover and square cutting to 
the boundary—all the strokes, ortho¬ 
dox and improvised, are included in 
his repertoire. 

Sobers at the age of twenty-six has 
played in 42 Tests against England, 
Australia, New Zealand, Paki.stan and 
India. He holds the world record in 
individual Test scores of 365 not out 
made against Pakistan in Jamaica in 
1957-58, surpassing Hutton's 364 at 
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Batsmanship 
From Models 

By LEARIE CONSTAMTINE 


Kennington Oval against Au.stralia m 
1938. 

Many have scoffed at Sobers’ per¬ 
formance in comparison with Hutton’s 
on the ground that the latter was 
achieved against the historical enemy 
while the Pakistan attack was de¬ 
pleted and handicapped. This is not 
an equitable stand to take for every¬ 
one km>ws that Bradman went into 
that match with a long batting side 
and consequently a depleted bowling 
armoury. Must that detract from Hut¬ 
ton’s performance? 1 saw that innings, 
and nothing will ever match this ex¬ 
hibition of will-power, concentration 
knd endurance lasting for thirteen 
hours and twenty minutes. He was 
out eventually, not becauae his will 
broke, but because he was exhausted 
beyond control of his limbs. 

A Cricket King 

Sobers has made, up to 1962, 3,776 
at an average of 69.03 in 71 Test in¬ 
nings induing five centuries against 
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three against Pakistan, two 
against England and two against Aus¬ 
tralia. Included in this astonishing re¬ 
cord is his 125 and 100 not out in one 
match against Pakistan in British 
Guiana 1957-58. 

Switching to League cricket, Sobers 
had a great time helping Radcliffe to 
championship honours in both League 
and Wood Cup. Latterly he contract¬ 
ed to play for South Australia ^n She- 
meld Shield games, and holds the re¬ 
cord for achieving the double of 50 
wickets and one thousand runs. 

Sobers is tall and strong with .a 
good physique, (^uiet and restrained, 
he has a terrific sense of humour. For 
instance, he moved the wrong way to 
a catch at the Oval. When I told him 
afterwards that I was opening a night 
school to teach players how to catch, 
he said; “That’s all right, but are you 
going to teach intelligence to batsmen 
as well?” A Cricket Knight if ever 
there was one—^Ihe three players roll- 
^ Into one—^the Magnificent Gary 
Sobers. 

Magnificent Stroke Player 

Ted—E. R. Dexter, the most popu¬ 
lar of English batsipcn to-day, is a 
magnificent stroke player. An old 
Cambridge Blue and Captain of Su'‘SOX 
and England, he was born in 11)35 


Hw best advice to the 
ifpir ing batsman is; “Go 
and see bntting, anal>se 
and then copy it”. 


He came on to the scene when Hut - 
ton. May and the Rev. David She¬ 
pherd were rampant and immediately 
made his promising mark. I remem¬ 
ber discussing stroke play and confi¬ 
dence with him some time in 1960 in 
Trinidad, when I believe for the first 
time in the history of the game, a Go¬ 
vernment Cabinet lunch was given in 
honour of a visiting English side. I 
was impressed by his bravery, and his 
desire to conquer bowlers by mainly 
aggressive means. He made a century 
against Trinidad which included all 
the strokes, and the six he hit off 
Singh in the dying stages of the game 
will always be remembered. 

A magnificent player of fast and me¬ 
dium pace bowling, Dexter is im¬ 
mediately transformed when some 
bowler comes on who gives :hc ball 
a bit of air. He has not at this stage 
developed a technique for ^ treatment 
of these imposters. Why imposters? 
Because they never are in fact, on a 
good wicket, what they pretend to be. 
The day will dawn when mid-off and 
mid-on need to pickle their hands to 
avoid^he soreness which must come 
with a good long innings irom him. 

Dexter loves to drive, and, if you 
watch him closely, it will be noticed 
that he is positioning himself in ad¬ 
vance of the delivery to accommodate 
that stroke. He has created a great 
name for himself as a fearless attack¬ 
ing batsman whose concentration 


flags in the 70-80 area, a period when 
he should really be the master. He is 
certain to get over this draw-back. 

. As a captain he has disappointed. 
No show of aggressiveness as his bat¬ 
ting would indicate—he is in practical 
terms a defensive leader. He may be 
happier relieved of the burden which 
inhibits his play. 

Perhaps Sir Pelham Warner, invit¬ 
ing Denis Compton to tfie ground 
staff at Lord's and his subsequent 
handling ut .slow bowling, may re¬ 
pay study. He was the best exponent 
in cricket of the art of batting attack 
against slow bowling. He went up to 
meet it in the classic .style of an ear¬ 
lier age; and if he was forced to play 
back; the slow bowler need not ex¬ 
pect any lightening of the punish¬ 
ment thereby,' for Compton cuts off his 
back foot with positive violence. 

Readiness to Attack 

Two things are admirable about 
Compton’s battmg. One was hi.s rt^ad- 
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iness to attack with the bat driving 
straight down the pitch, and the other 
his sunny, eonllflent manner He al¬ 
ways .seemed i‘ager to do the next 
thing, whether baiting, bowling an oc¬ 
casional over or fielding. No bad luck 
ever alTcrts his .spirits ■ or his pow'er 
of practical joking. Good humour is 
a v'^aluable asset to anv batsman and 
to be studiously cultivated liy all be¬ 
ginners. it is worth run.s, popularity 
and happiness. 

Let us have a look at Sir Len Hut¬ 
ton. True to type, following iii the 
footsteps of the other two 'Giants of 
Pudsey. Tunnicliffe and Sutcliffe, Hut¬ 
ton is .stubborn, steady and defensive 
rather than exhilarating to watch. A 
very good sort ot batsman to have 
on any side, ana especially in heavy 
weather. 

Sutcliffe said of this young man: 
“He is a certainly for a place as Eng¬ 
land's opening batsman—a marvel. 

Continued on next page 
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tlie discovery of a generation.” Then, 
unnerved by such overpowering praise, 
as others before him. Hutton made a 
“duck” in his lirst Test. However, he 
put that right a little later by break¬ 
ing Don Bradman's all-time Tesi re¬ 
cord by scoring 364 against the Aus¬ 
tralians led by Bradman himself. And 
didn't Don, as his rival drew nearer 
and nearer Don’s magic mark, try 
every known wile of bowling changes 
and field like a superman himself to 
try to put an end to the challenge! 


He IS one of the famous batsmen 
who do not po.ssess the usual pov/er- 
ful physique that gets centuries. I am 
told that it was because he was not 
very strong as a lad that he decided 
to use science instead of beef m bat¬ 
ting, and made so intensive a study of 
technique. If it had not been for the 
loss of the seven wasted years bet¬ 
ween 1939 and 1946, when men went 
mad and preferred war to cricket, 
Hutton would almost certainly have 
broken Grace’s, Bradman’s, and Ham¬ 
mond’s records, for he had notched 
up thirty-six centuries at an age at 
which Jack Hobbs was only ju.sl start¬ 
ing big cricket and Hammond had run 
into three figures only twice or thrice 


Text Book Cricket 

Hutton made a fetish of the text¬ 
book. It is said of him that he has 
never played an incorrect stroke and 
only got out when the pitch made the 
bail do something the bowler never 
intended. That is perhaps hardly true 
yet that is what it feels like when 
you bowl against his almost mecha¬ 
nically-moving bat—I have done it, 
and I know. Nothing dispirits a bowler 
more than correctness carried to these 
lengths. You might be attacking a ro¬ 
bot. Tricks and strategems are useless, 
for he never takes a chance. Even 
O’Roilly, probably the best attacker of 
the leg-stump who has ever spun a 
ball, admits that he did not like to 
bowl to Hutton. To watch this York- 
shireman playing forward is to see 
everything the textbooks have claim- 
ed. 


Finally, Sir Frank Worrell—what a 
cricketer, what a man, what a cap¬ 
tain! 

Sir Frank was, like Sobers, born in 
Barbados. He bowls Icfthand and bats 
right, a fact every Yorkshireman 
would note and comment that he has 
the best of both worlds. 

Undoubted Artist 

Sir Frank Worrell started as a bow¬ 
ler and developed into one of the 
finest batsmen the West Indies pro¬ 
duced. He was the third of the three 
W’s, but more ele^nt than his two 
other associates. lie was undoubtedly 
the artist while the others with him 

UM HimON. NS MADE A SiriSH Of 

ms TEXT aooic. 
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were geniuses in their own right. Sir 
Frank has all the strokes and the ca¬ 
pacity to use them. He is fearless and 
avoided hitting across the line of the 
ball when he was playing on top of 
his form. So he never hooked, and 
both players and Pressmen agree that 
even when he duckefd beneath a boun¬ 
cer, he did so with a lack of panic and 
great dignity. 

Tremendous Success 

In 1950 Worrell played on lour for 
the first time. His prowess at home 
was well known. What many had not 

J DENIS COMPTON, THE BEST EXPONENT 
^ IN CRICKET OF THE ART OF BAHING 
AHACK AGAINST SlOW BOWLING. 

anticipated was tne tremendous suc¬ 
cess of the three W’s coupled with 
the devastating effect of Ramadhin 
and Valentine 

Sir Frank Worrell played his great¬ 
est innings ever at Trent Bridge: 261, 
and Nc>rman Yardley, describing that 
innings to me said that it was impossi¬ 
ble to set a field to him. Place the 
fieldsmen straight, he beat them on 
the wide. Place them wide and he 
would beat them on the straight. 

In discussing Worrell .«ith an ex- 
Surrey captain after one of our usual 
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Sunday matches years after—I asked 
him to compare Worrell with Hobbs. 
In a flash, without intention to be blas¬ 
phemous he cried: *‘You cannot com¬ 
pare anybody with God.’' And not to 
be outdone 1 retorted: “And after 
God?” “Of course Worrell,” he re¬ 
plied. 

Sir Frank captained two West In¬ 
dies sides abroad 1960-61 and Eng¬ 
land 1963. He destroyed for all time 
the impression that had been openly 
canvassed in the West Indies that 
coloured players would not play 
wholeheartedly, under a coloured cap¬ 


tain, so that ail coloured men. capa¬ 
ble of genius, were excluded from 
. captaincy under that myth 

The wind ol change ha.': therefore 
come with the violence ol a hurricane 
destroying cant, hypocri.sy and hum¬ 
bug with a coinplctcnesi? that has sha¬ 
ken sportsmen all over the worUi. So 
when Australia lined the .'Streets ul 
Melbourne in its ticker tape farewell 
to Worrell and“ Tsis men, it was not 
only paying a final tribute to th<^ team'** 
great achievements, i! rerogni'-ed ttw 
capacity and potential of equaU on 
and off the turf. 


Wonrerrs just ended 1963 tour, 
loo. was a triumph of leader* 
ship, technical skill and adap* 
labihly. West Indies won the 
“ashes" and did more than 
that -~i1 p.**ovt*d to. be a great sport 
and won the heart of England. Her 
Majesty's Koval favour and recogni¬ 
tion of Frank Worrell, the complete 
Cricketer, f^hilosoplu*r and Cnptain. 
Iirings a hltinc end to .i great career. 
Wc .salute you, Sii Frank.-- (From The 
Voron; Cnckefers Coinpaniofi by 
Learie Constantine). (To be continu¬ 
ed > 
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B ' K. GARUDACHAR started his 
• cricket career in that excellent 
cradle of cricket—the Central Col¬ 
lege of Bangalore. With an excel¬ 
lent high-arm spring action of the 
right arm, he bowled the new ball 
with the breeze and medium-paced 
out-&win£ers. As a batsman he was 
a fighter and a good field; all in all, 
the man for a crisis. 

As he had to bowl mostly on mat¬ 
ting wickets. Garudachar changed 
into a medium-slow spin bowler. He 
could bowl wiih excellent effect the 
off-break, the gocglie, and the leg- 
spinner. On matting wickets he was 
a great bowler indeed but on turf he 
was not half as effective. This pre¬ 
vented Garudachar trom playing ic- 
presentative cricket. More expei^ence 
on turf snould have developed Ga- 
Tudachar into another Gcdambe, Va- 
jifdar or Gcpalan. 

After serving the Mysore and Ba- 
nara.s Universities well, he came 


young High School bowler of My¬ 
sore had taken all the wickets in the 
final of the Dasara High Schools 
tournament. The maich was played 
between the United Mission School 
of Bangalore, the holder and the Ma- 
rimallappa's High School ut Mysore. 

In this sensational manner by crea- 
ting a world-record did Y. S. Rama- 
swamy strike the headlines in cricket 
news. 

Two or three years later. Berry 
Sarbhadhikhary, having watched Y. 
S. Ramaswamy at the Quadrangular 
trials wrote of Ramaswamy in Cri¬ 
cketer thus. “India'^s complete Koog- 
lie bowler has arrived” Y. S. R was 
the first googlie bowler of India 

Y S. R. tall and slim, had a .smooth 
lovely action and could bowl medium 
U» slow leg-brcak.s, the top-spinner 
and googlie with perfect control It is 


In the mid-thirlie.s thanks to Prof. 
C, K. K. Pillai’s interest in Y. S. R. 
he played for the Mylapore Recrea¬ 
tion Club of Madras, for three sea¬ 
sons, helping it to win the League 
championship. At that time he had 
the good fortune to play with all 
the leading cricketers of Madras. 

4 

Representing the M^ysorc Univer¬ 
sity he did yeoman service. One 
match of this series comes to my 
mind. The Mysore University was 
meeting the redoubtable Bombay 
University, on the Maharaja's Col¬ 
lege grounds, Mysore. The Bombay 
team was led by Jal Wadia, and con¬ 
tained Adhikari, Sohoni, Rangnekar 
and others. Y. S. R. bowled so well 
in the match that it reached the in- 
tere.sting stage, when Bombay's last 
batsman was in and it had to score 
about nine runs. Y. S. R. who had al¬ 
ready taken 13 wickets in this match 
induced the last batsman to give a 
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back to play for Mysore m the Hanji 
Trophy. 

Luckily for Garudachar, the Ranji 
Trophy matches played in Bangalore 
In the thirties were on matting wic¬ 
kets. The 1941-42 Ranji Trophy .sea¬ 
son saw some splendid bowling by 
'him. He was a terror to all batsmen 
that season. Mysore scored its first 
win over Madras this year, mainly 
due to the bowling of Garudachar 
who look wickets in the match. 
He continued in good form for My¬ 
sore during that series taking in all 
34 wickets—a then Ranji Trophy re¬ 
cord. Another Ranji Trophy match 
which saw Garudachar as a great 
fighter was the semi-fi«al between 
Mysore and Holkar played at Indore 
in 1946. He was the skipper of the 
Mysore ^de in this match. Garuda¬ 
char boWled 69 overs for four wic¬ 
kets in/Holkar's first innings when 
the latter made the record score of 
912 ruhs When Mysore followed on 
Garudachar scored 164 runs. These 
figures reveal what a magnificent, 
fighting cricketer, the lithe, active 
cheerful Garudachar was. 

• • • 

TOUCH OF GENIUS 

E morning, during the Dasara 
Holidays of 1932, the sporting 
page of dailies announced that a 


1o his credii that he developed the 
googlie himself. 

When he was called to the Qua¬ 
drangular trials, he took six and 
four wickets against a Gujerat team 
and this was the best debut that any 
bowler had made in the Quadrangu¬ 
lar trials for the Hindus. Naturally he 
played for the side in the Quadran¬ 
gular—the first South Indian to do 
so against the Parsis. 

In 1935, a band of cricketers from 
all over India,—‘University Occasio- 
nals’—toured Ceylon. This side con- 
.sisteci of cricketers like Vi jay Mer¬ 
chant, H. N. Contractor, Shule Ba- 
nerjec, S. Surita, Berry Sarbhadi- 
kary, K Bose and Y,S.R. and was 
captained by the famous Wazir Ali. 
Y S. R. bowled magnificently dur¬ 
ing this tour, taking 36 wickets in 
all; the bowler next tc him, Shute 
Banerjee, took only 17 wickets. This 
tour revealed both the strength and 
weakness of Y.S.R. After bowling 
consistently well in the earlier match¬ 
es, against the powerful All-Cevlon 
team, Y. S. R. took six wickets for 
36 runs in the first innings. But in 
the second innings he could not bowl 
at all. as he suffered from a sprain 
and so Ceylon drew the match. Later 
I met Wazir Ali and he told me 
*‘Y. S. R. has all the ability and 
equipment that a slow bowler should 
have; but he lacks stamina and this 
should he built up. If only be had 
this, I would have had the distinction 
of leading the firnt vitsiting team to 
heat Ceylon.** 
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catch in the straight field. The catch 
was dropped and Bombay won. At a 
reception to the two teams later, 
Principal Rollo, a great friend and 
benefactor of Y.S.R.. said, '*Y.S.R. 
won the match but the team lost it.” 

By and large Y. S. R. was an im- 
lucky cricketer and man. In 
match against Jardine's Eleven in 
Bangalore, England's great opening 
bat Walters gave Y. S. R a return 
catch, in the very first over and in 
attempting the catch Y.S.R. split 
his finger and was unable to parti¬ 
cipate in the match any further. 
Y. S. R. travelled to Lahore to play 
for the Combined Universities against 
Tennyson's XI. The dusty journey 
through the Rajasthan Desert brought 
on severe tonsilitis and fever and so 
Y. S. R. retired from the match on 
the first day. This lack of stamina 
was the bane of this bowler with a 
touch of genius. 


He was a sportsman of a rare cali¬ 
bre, of abstemious habits, a unselfish 
leader. He lacked the “killer” instinct, 
but the deep desire to do his best for 
his side, compensated for this lack 
of combative spirit. Wherever he 
played those who met him remember 
him with affection, as the “Gentle” 
man. The cricket world would be bet¬ 
ter with more men of Y. S. R.'s cha¬ 
racter. . / 
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BANGALORE BECKONS YOU 

Air conditioned by nature and sitxiaied at an altitude of nearly 3,000 ft. above 
sea level, BangaUrre has always been an irresistible attraction to the Tourists 
all the year round. Its luide roads, ixnpnsing buildings and evergreen parks look 
beautifxil and bewitchvig at all seasoxis 

It boasts of a colourful past Founded by the feudal lord, Kempegoivda, in IQth 
century, the city has grown beyond the wildest dreams of its founder. The 
places of tourist interest are : 

Tho Tippu Sultan’s Palace, the Government Botanical Gardens, Lai Bagh, the 
Maharaja’s Palace which resembles the ‘Windsor Castle of England in its 
Architecture, the Vidhana Sowdha, The Indian Institute of Science, tho Raman 
Research Institute, St. Peter’s Seminary, The Ulsoor Tank, Tho Hindustan 
Aircraft Lid., The Governm.ent Porcelain Factory, The Bharat Electronics. 
The Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., Arts & Crafts Emporium, etc. 

High Class Hotels in both Western and Eastern style and Excellent Cuisine. 

Once A Visitor Always A Visitor. 
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By G£QBGE tOTT 


T he 17,000 spectators stood up as 
darkness filled the cavernous 
Madison Square Garden. Suddenly, a 
apotlight centred or a lanky man 
witn a boyish look, and the sweet re¬ 
frain of the Star Spangled Banner 
filtered through the aii Ellsworth 
Vines, now the complete tennis pla¬ 
yer, was about to ombfirk upon a 
very successful pro tour against the 
then-leading amateur of the world. 
Fred Perry As I watched this o'pen- 
mg ceremony, my nund inevitably' 
wandered bark to the New Orleans 
Country Club during the year 1930, 
before the meteoric rise of this as¬ 
tounding tennis player. I had been 
both an observer and participant in 
his career. Having known Ells¬ 

worth Vines has made my life all the 
richer. He is a grand gentleman, his 
court manners pairing him with Vin¬ 
cent Richards and Frank Parker. 

One Monday morning early in 1930* 
J. Gilbert Hall, world travel¬ 
ler deluxe and the 'duly ten¬ 
nis player I knew who could 

compete in ‘ 42 tournaments in 
14 weeks, and I were walking 
across the grounds of the New 
Orleans Country Club where we had 
been invited to play in its Invitation 
Tournament We came upon a court 
that looked as though it had been 
hit by a tornado The net cord was 
broken, the net sagged, .several chairs 
were overturned and the backstops 
were tilted at odd angles. The 
thought occurred to me that this 
must be the place where the unruly 
Louisiana two-year colts were train¬ 
ing. Groundskeepers approached, 
shaking their heads in disbeUe(. Curi¬ 
ous for the facis, J; Gilbert and K 
asked what had happened. Their 
answer; “Ellsworth Vines has just 
finished practising,” 

Writing on the Wall 

Thus was formed my first impres¬ 
sion of Ellsworth, one that certainly 
was due to change in a very short 
time. Even then I was aware of the 
seriousness of purpose in this boy 
who, to me at the time, was just an¬ 
other Perry Jones entry in the tennis 
sw*eepstakes. He was not even the 
best of the Californians: his partner, 
Keith Gledhill, was the National Ju¬ 
nior Champion of the previous year. 
The fact that he was practising and 
working on bis game was not only in 


his favour but it was a novelty; thi.^ 
form of extra-curricular activity was 
not then prevalent. A few players 
like Tilden and Hunter were known 
to work out, but thej were the ex¬ 
ceptions rather than the rule I am 
not referring to Da\ )s Cup teams who 
certainly did work verj hard, but 
rather to players at tournaments. 

The handwriting was on the wall, 
but none of us were able to isee it 
Vines* main asset at this stage was 
his determination The wildness and 
power were far from being under 
control, yet there were times in his 
matches when the eventual product 
was apparent. In this particular tour¬ 
nament, we met in the semi finals 
and ipy plan was to get to the net 
where one of four things were bound 
to happen: 1. I would be passed by 
great speed, 2 I would watch the 
ball hit the backstop, 3. The ball 
Wjould go into the net, 4 I would get 
hit. Ellsworth did not temporise then 
not, for that mattet*, did s.ubtlety or 



IN 1929 lUSWORTH VINES (RIGHT) 
WAS A WILD SLUGGER WHO JOUR¬ 
NEYED EAST WITH PARTNER KEITH 
OLEDHILL (LEFT) TO PLAY IN THE 
NATIONAL JUNIORS. KEITH WON THE 
SINGLES AND THE TWO BOYS TEAMED 
TO TAKE THE DOUBLES. TWO YEARS 
later VtNH WAS THE CHAMPION OP 
THE U.S. 



NO ONE EVER ACCUSED VINES OF 
NOT GETTING DOWN TO THE BALL. HP 
HAD HARO EASTERN STROKES WHICH 
HE HIV WITH A MINIMUM OF SPIN 
(HIS MURDEROUS FOREHAND HAD A 
liniE SIDESPIN) ME HAD A GREAT. 
SERVE, A LETHAL OVERHEAD AND A 
FINE LOW VOLLEY ON BOTH SIDES. 


softness e\er play a part in his game. 
I won this match rather easily since 
his errors far outnumbered the win¬ 
ners, but ii did .seefn to me that if 
he could over harness the power he 
had, he had to become truly great. 
This was, I admit, only a passing 
thought Its realisation came a lot 
sooner than anyone dreamed. 

In Embryonic Stage 

* 

The vear 1930 saw Vines attain a 
No 8 ranking, which was good for 
one who wa*; not even the ranking 
Junior of the previous year. His big¬ 
gest win wa.s the Pacific South-wept. 
He waa still in /the embryonic stage 
of development,/ like a baseball bat¬ 
ter who either hits a home run or 
strikes out. 

It wa.s 1931 when Vines began to 
resemble the Lorhinvars of the past. 
He came out of the West full of de¬ 
termination and finally began to 
show signs of reaching the top. He 
was not on the Davis Cup team as 
his previous record did not warrant 
his selection. Many times I have 
wondered if Davis Cup history might 
not have been changed if he had been 
with us when Shields, Wood, Van 
Ryn and I lost to England. I must 
admit that it would have taken a 
crystal ball to have named him be¬ 
cause on paper the actual team look¬ 
ed sure winner. Wood had beaten 
Perry, at Wimbledon and Shields had 
beaten Austin, and with Van Ryn 
and me a sure shot in doubles, we 
seemed unbeatable. 

In the .United States Vines won two 
of tho big toumaments (Seab'right 

Continued on page 39 
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Tennis Galieiy-2 

Among Top-Class Stars 

• 

The number of players who reached the top flight in the 
world of tennis with only one perfect stroke can be counted 
on one's Angers and India's D N. Capoor was one of them. 


T hat which is biller lo endure is 
oflen sweet lo remember. 1 re¬ 
collect vividly the visit to AUgurh 
of D. N. Capoor when I was just a 
promising youngster there. Capoor 
had already achieved fame and 
name and had been India’s No. J 
many a time. During his visit, I 
had an occasion to measure mv 
skill against him. That was the 
first personal contact I had of him. 

I can still see in my mind’s eye 
every stroke that was employed by 
eacli of us in that match. I won the 
first set six-love but lost the next, 
five-seven, i think Capoor took 
things rather easy that day..Though 
1 was .lusl an up-and-coming lad, 
T had a very fast service and a po¬ 
werful forehand in those days. Both 
my strokes clicked and before he 
could get a grip on the game I won 
the first sct.^ I played fairly well in 
,| the next set while Capoor was try- 
j ing his very best to ^repair his da¬ 
maged prestige. He was cautious, 
but his experience stood him in 
good stead and he managed to win 
the set. 

Hailing from Allahabad, CapocDr 
was a graduatr of the University of 
that city. He also took the Law 
Degree and set up practice succes.*^- 
fully. A man of medium height and 
fair complexion, Capoor was a 
pucca vegetarian. Besides tennis he 
was fond of playing bridge and po¬ 
ker. 

Capoor was among the few who 
became top-class with the help of 
just a single stroke. The number of 
players who reached the top flight in 
I the world of tennis, with only one 
‘ perfect stroke can be counted on 
one's lingers. Capoor was one of 
lj them. His forehand was his forte 
f It was a wonderful stroke. He had 
ij a slow-medium slice service. He 
sliced his backhand and usually 
played cross court shots. His volley¬ 
ing was not worth writing about 
The same could also be said about 
his overhead strokes. He seldom 
came to the net and was out and 
out a baseliner That a player with 
such a limited game could beat 
most of the top plavers of his day 
only shows his greatness 

If my memory serves- me right. 
Capoor gave a very good fight to 
De Stefani. Headers will recall that 
the Italian was an ambidextrous 
player, one of the finest Europe ha,- 
j produced. He had also a victory 
;» over the world’s No. 1 F. J. Perry. 

I .Dc. Stefani regarded Capoor . 


forehand as one of the finest in the 
world. 

It was always a pleasure to watch 
Capoor in action He played tennis 
as jf playing a game of chess. Just 
as he argued lucidly in the law 
courts, he played on the tennis 
court.s; every tnove was well 
thought out and the follow up action 
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was w’ell planned He was a very 
brainy player. He played the ball on 
the forehand rather early. He play¬ 
ed a diagonal forehand on the oppo¬ 
nent’s backhand. His second and 
third shots took the opponent far 
out of the court when he finished 
the rally by catching him on the 
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wrong foot and putting the ball out 
of his reach. Rarely did the spec¬ 
tators see Capoor himself run about 
on the court; for right from the 
start he made the rival run about 
and gasp for breath. He always dic¬ 
tated terms and never allow^ed the 
ether man to dr>minate. He general¬ 
ly covered his backhand as much as 
possible. Only when compelled lo 
play a backhand stroke did he re¬ 
sort to I cross-court sliced shot. He 
was a gioat believer in angular 
strokes. His accuracy was phenome¬ 
nal and he had to be seen to be be¬ 
lieved. His length never sufTer- 
ed. He placed the ball near or on 
the line. 

After seeing his game many often 
realised that mere brute force took 
one nowhere in tennis. Capoor was 
one of the great touch artistes. To 
become a good player one should 
have subtlety, finesse, accuracy 
and intelligence. Capoor had all 
these qualities. He had the crafti¬ 
ness of Sleem but lacked his back¬ 
hand. 

I once saw a match between Capoor • 
and Ranbir Singh, who had once 
been ranked India's No. 3. Their game 
was moulded on the same pattern 
Both had only one good stroke—the 
forehand. Ranbir Singh believed in 
hitting the ball as hard as possible 
while Capoor believed in accuracy 
and placement. Both covered their 
backhand and both did not play at the 
net It was a memorable match. Ran¬ 
bir Singh billing the ball with all his 
might took a lead of 5-0 in the first 
set While changing over I asked 
Capoor what the matter was with 
him His reply surprised me. He said 
he had not been getti’ig his touch but 
in the fifth game ke had a feeling 
that he was finding it He told me 
there was absolutely nothing for him 
to worry. I thought he was just con¬ 
soling himself with some sweet 
thoughts. But lo everyone’s surprise, 
from love-five he went on to win the 
set seven-five and the next at six- 
love! After he spoke to me he did not 
drop a single game.- 

The contrast was vividly apparent 
that day. One was hitting the ball 
hard and the other was taking it on 
the rise and turning the speed of the 
opponent to his own advantage. 
Capoor was forcing Singh to run from 
corner to corner with beautiful place¬ 
ments and finishing with strokes that 
took the ball far away from Singh's 
outstretched racket. 

Capoor told me that he would beat 
Y. Singh in a five set match while he 
himself miifht loee a three set match- 
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I thought otherwise He had a good 
rhance in a three set mateh but not 
in a five set duel 1 reasoned that 
C'apoor was much older than Y Singh 
while his backhand was also suspect. 
Y Singh played a net-rushing game. 
Naturally Capcor would have to run 
a lot to retrieve the volleys and get 
tired in the process In a three set 
match his stamina might last But, 
once again to my surprise, he beat Y 
Singh in a five set match at Allaha- 
oad, Of the two it was Y Singh who 
was dead tired at the end. Sometimes, 
even great players make mistakes 
about other players’ abilities. Obvi- 
■njsly. C'apoor studied his opponents 
minutely before making his state¬ 
ments 

I have another good reason to re¬ 
member Capoor Two years after he 
met me in Aligarh (we had played 
against each other several times 
meanwhile), he predicted ‘*Ghous has 
no germ of tennis in him and he can¬ 
not become a good player.” When I 
hoard this uncharitable remark I was 
stung to the quick. It only made me 
more determined to improve my 
game. A few months later I met 
Metaxa from Austria and extended 
him in a match at Allahabad. I play¬ 
ed against Meiizil. World’s No. 8, in an 
international match and look a set 
from him—the fir.st Indian to do so. 
Imagine my surprise when Capoor 
walked "p to me and praised my 
game A thoughtless youth that I was, 


I did not keep quiet but quickly re¬ 
minded him about his prediction He 
was visibly embarrassed He said he 
thought my footwork was not good. 
A few years later Capoor complimen¬ 
ted me on my “fine footwork”. This 
time I did not react as before. I 
merely thanked him. Hr seemed to be 
happy that 1 did not* remind him of 
the past; for he offered me a pleasant 
smile. 

E. V. BOBB 

I N 11)34. I was fortunate to bt* a Mitin 
her of the Aligarh tennis team 
that went to participate in the All- 
India Championships at Allahabad 
There 1 happened to see the great 
pla 3 'ers of India—E. V. Bobb, D. N. 
Capoor, Sohan Lai, Ahad Hussain. C. 
Ramaswami, N. Krishnaswami. Sawh- 
ney and others. 1 was just beginning 
to appreciate the finer points of the 
game and was overwhelmed by the 
fame and game of these stars 

Subsequently I had occasion to 
meet Bobb a few times He had a 
fine figure, with a handsome face A 
man of medium height, he was nei¬ 
ther fair nor dark. He hailed from 
U.P. anil was employed as an Eng¬ 
lish teacher in Bombay. When 1 was 
slowly climbing the ladder of fame, 
Bobb was on the down grade. 1 did 
not see him in his heyday but the 
glimpse I had of him was enough to 
make me realise that he must have 
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been really top class. He was ranked 
India's No. 1 several limes and had 
also won the All-India champion.ship. 

Physically very fit. his movements 
on the f'ourt were very graceful He 
adopted SJeem a.s hi.s model but 
with variat'ons to suit himself. He 
was a fluent stroke player on both the 
wings His backhand shots were clas¬ 
sic strokes lie pre^qrred, like Sleem. 
to play from the baseline but was 
fast^M’ than Slecni WhiU* Slcem’.s 
\v*is slow, Bobb s wa.s medium 
pace He did not play Hie drop shot - 
the mosl potent shot in 
armoury. 

1 have a feehm^ that B<U)b did not 
give of his best while playing again.st 
those whom he considered dangerous. 
Many a time he was beaten by those 
who wore not at all belter than him 
Bobb would have become one< of the 
greatest players had he improved his 
net play Whenever he played against 
a top class bascluier there was a great 
tussle Bobb rlepended on his steadi¬ 
ness and stamina and was good 
again.st net attackers. His backhand 
pas.sing ;,hot was ruperbly executed 

Soft-spoken, fond of -,hik;ir and 
bridge, E. V. Bobb was a charming 
man and had in his wife, a fine com¬ 
panion His greatne.ss lay in fluent 
ground strokes, physical fitness and 
smooth rythmic footwork. He gave 
nothing away. However, he was poor 
at the net.-' (To be ronfinuceft 
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and Newport) and would have won 
Southampton if he had not been for¬ 
ced to default to me with the score 
two-sets all He was now ready to go 
all-out for the National Singles. By 
an odd coincidence. I also was ready 
for my most .serious bid for a Singles 
Crown But Elly's big game was 
closer to its peak than was my me- 
dium-,sized attack. He reached the 
final after beating Perry although 
he lost the first two sets. I also arriv¬ 
ed at the final round, beating Man- 
gin, Van Ryn and Doeg! the defend¬ 
ing champion. Watching the Vines- 
Perry match, I wa.s really rooting 
for Vines ^ because I thought I had 
a much better chance with him than 
PYed. As it turned out- I probably 
would have lost either way, although 
I had big opportunities in the final, 
leading 5-3 and 15-40 in Vines’ ser¬ 
vice at one set all. then later leading 
5-2 in the fourth. In each case Ells¬ 
worth made winning shots, actually 
playing himself out of these deficits 
by raising his game a notch. I made 
no errors at these points. It was sim¬ 
ply a case of his heating the best I 
could offer. The tornado was begin¬ 
ning to be corralled. 

With the National Crown on his 
head he had by far. his finest year in 
1932. He won Wimbledon over Aus¬ 
tin, repeated at Forest Hills, and 
downed Cochet in the Davis Cud 
Challenge Round (although he lost a 
crucial match in this Tie to Borotra). 
His best effort, from a standpoint of 
grefat tennis, was his 6-4, 6-4, 6-4 de¬ 
feat of. Cochet in the Forest Hills 
Anal. ‘In this match he approached his 


maximum His power actually stun¬ 
ned Cochet, as it had Austin at Wim¬ 
bledon. 

The year 1933 saw the almost com- 
plete collapse of this player who, the 
year before, had his powerful game 
under complete control He played 
some good tennis, in spots but the 
results were negligible. lie lost a fino 
match to Crawford at 6-4 in the fifth 
set of a Wimbledon final and he lost 
both Davis Cup r Challenge Round 
matches to Perry and Austin At Fo¬ 
rest Hills he was beaten early by 
Bitsy Grant. It was a weary, dis¬ 
couraged and disconsolate Vines who 
agreed to Tilden's terms to join 
a professional tour. It was this 
tour and , playing against Til- 
den every "night for almost seven 
months, that worked the real begin¬ 
ning of Vines’ development into the 
complete tennis player. The tenni.s 
education he received from Bill was 
priceless. Even though he was beat¬ 
ing Tilden with regularity, he was 
able to absorb BilTs knowledge of 
the game. He learned a lasting con¬ 
trol. 

The following year Stoefen and I 
turned professional to play Tilden 
and Vines in a series for the World's 
Doubles Championship. I had not seen 
Vines for over a year and was not 
overly concerned about the result of 
this tour: I knew Tilden’s doubles 
game inside and out and I felt that 
Ellsworth would mis? enough to let 
us win. Unfortunately, Stoefen be¬ 
came ill halfway through the tour, 
but until that time they were giving 
the amateurs a pretty good lesson. It 
was due entirely to the play of Vines. 
He was now the captain of his 
strokes, and with this newly found 


confidence a sly sense of humour 
developed. 

On this four most of our matche.*; 
were played i:i the evening and as 
Ellsworth and I both liked golf- we 
.spent quite a bit of time on the 
course, A new horizon was opening 
for him of which neither of us 
was aware. At thi.s time the result.s 
of our golu inatche.s were forcing Elly 
to reach lor his pocketbook on nu¬ 
merous occasions, an act toward 
which he look a di.stinctly dim view, 
His golf game then was like his ten¬ 
nis game was in IDSO™- wild and un¬ 
controllable. But it wa.s the same 
Ellsworth. The determination was 
there and some year.s later he reach¬ 
ed a degree of proficiency that allow¬ 
ed him to reach the semi-finals of 
the PGA Championship. I followed 
this match of his against Walter Bur- 
kemo, he lost 1 down on the 37th 
hole. After the last putt, I went to 
the locker room to comsole Elly 
because it was extremely bad 
luck to lose such a close one. I 
thought he would really be down¬ 
hearted. When he saw me, a little 
grin appeared. He remarked that if 
I would be at the first tee to-morrow, 
he would like to start getting Some 
of his money back. 

The tour with Perry in 1937 was 
one of the most successful ever pro¬ 
moted. Bruce Barnes and 1 were the 
othei two players and we saw .some 
fantastic tennis. By now. after three 
years of professional experience. 
Vines had it all, and on the days ne 
was really on I seriously doubt that 
any jplayer could have beaten him. 
To ^borrow a phrase—it could not 
have happened to a better guy!— 
(Courtesy: World Tennis). 
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AMONG the several promising young 
" players who participated in the 
last National for the first time, is the 
20-year-old Mysore State champion 
Wajid Sait He has a fiair for attack 
about which 1 had commi nted about 
two years ^go when he won the State 
title for the first time Happily, he 
still retains the attacking style and 
plays with confidence and ease, as the 
following games testify. He scored 
only 81 points, but was in good com¬ 
pany with B P. Mhaiskor, M. R. 
Wahi. A. A. Alvi, K. J. Parrel and 
others. With earned elfort and hard 
practice, it should not he long before 
he wins the National title 

Game No. 539 


Ruy Lopez 

White: K J I\arrol (Maharashtra) 
Black; Wajid Sait (Mysore). 


l.Pk4.rK4: 2.NKIVi.NQU;t; 3,BN5.PQR3; 
4 BR4.NB3; f) 0-C>.I3K2; 6.RK1,PQN4: 

7BN3,0-0. 8PB3,PQ4»a), Q.PxP.NxP; 
lO.NxP.NxN, n.KxN,PQB3, 12.PQ4.BQ 
3, 13 RKI.QRS, 14 PKN3QR6: 15 R 
'K'4 (b) ,PKN4' < (')■ 16.QB 1 ,QR4; 17.BQ 

1,QN3, 18 RK1,PKR4! 19 NQ2,BKB4; 
20.NB3,PB3. 21 BK2.RR2; 22 PKR3. 
RKN2<(I>. 23 RQ1.BK5; 24 BQ3 PKB4! 
25NxNr’PR5, 26 PKN4(e>.BB5': 27 

QB\B:NxJ:J. 24-.NxB (‘.e- di.-zj.iir ». 

PxP''(f». 29KRl(g).Pxr 30 X.'15(?Q3: 
31 HK4.RN7!: 32 RQ3(h).i\xK, BxB 

NxP^ 34.QxNn>.R:;Q; 35 NK4.P>:B * 

36.KN1.RB8 k 37.KxP,QN 3 * ' White re¬ 
signs (j>. 



(a) The Marshall attaclr which h.i.s be¬ 
come increasingly popular, 

(b) Presumably for RKR4 nt'xt Cor¬ 
rect is 15.BK3 when Black could con¬ 
tinue with PKR4 or BN5. It i.s not so 
easy to occupy the KR file with his R. 
In a frequently analysed variation one 
varies at his own peril! 


<c) The refutation' l6.BxP,QB4' and 
Black wins a piece. 

(d) Black has built up a pr,wertul at¬ 
tack with all his pieces in play 

(e) Or 26.PxP,QR4!; 27.PKB4.QxP 
threatening QN6 4- next. 

(f) A fine move which .seems to win in 
all variations If now 29.PxP,QxP 4 : 30. 
KR2,QB6! wins at once. 

(g) Better 29.NB5 at once, though after 

QQ3: 30.PxP (SO.KRl.PxP etc. transposes 
into the game; pr if 30.NK4.PxP + ; 31. 

KR1,QB2! threatening RN7! next wms) 
RxPh-; 31.KRl.PR6; 32.BK4.PR7!: 33.PB3, 
RN8 + : 34 .QxR.PjcQ = Q+ 35.RxQ^.KB 2» 
etc. Black has b winning attack. 

(h) On 32.NQ3.NxN: 33 BxR.NxP + . For 
any non-conr.miltal move Black threatens 
. ..KRl followed bv QRKNl. e.c 32 
RQ2.KR1. 33.RK1 \PB3?NK7'>.QRKNl 
etc. winning. 

(i) If 34.KN1?.PR7 -h male. 

(j) Since Black should end up ^Mth a 
Q against a R. 


Game No. 540 

French Defence. 


White: Wajid Sait 
Black: M. Aaron. 


3.PK5.1 

6.PXP' 


|B4; 


Chen 


By S.VJt. 


A PROSPECTIVE 
CHAMPION 


NKB3.BN4; 8.0.0.NQB3; 9.BxB.QxB; 10. 
NB3.QR3(a); n.BB4.KNK2. 12 .QQ 2 .RB 1 , 
13QRB1.NN3; 14.BN3.BNr); 15.PQR3.BK2; 
16.PQN4!.PN4(b): l7.NNl.0-0; 18 PKR4. 

KRKl; 19.QN2.QN3; 20.PR5.NB1; 21. 

KRQ1.PQR4; 22]BR4,BxB; 23.NxB PxP; 
24.PxP,NQ2: 25RB3.RR1 ^c); 26.RKN3 

RR5: 27,QQ2',KRl(d) (See diagram) 28. 
QB4''(e).RKBl: 29.R(1)Q3?(f).QQl'; 30. 

RN5(g).RxP; 31.NQB3.(5K2(h); 32 NK2'^ 

<i),N(2)xP!; .33.QRKN3,RKN1: 34PxN(j). 
RxQ: 35.NxR,NxP!(k) ' and Black ulu- 
mately won. 


% 1 M I 

M: M IS' 




(a) If 10 . .QN3 then ll.NQR4,QR3; 
12.PQR3 followed by PQN4. 

(b) Noi 16....QxRP: 17PN5' N moves; 
18.NN1! and white wins material. 

(c) On 25_NxQP would follow 26. 

RxR'. 

(d) If 27 . .RxP; 28.QN5! wins. 


(e> White pointed out that he had a 
forced win here by 28.QN5' If then (i)... 
PN3: 29.PxP,BPxP: 30^xP -I- and wins, 
or (ii) ...RKNl: 29.NN64-!,BPxN; 30. 
PxP. If now (I) 30.. .QQl; 31 RKR3!. 
NBl; 32.RxP't! (this sacrifice was over¬ 
looked by White). NxH; 33.QR5 and 
mat 's. C)r (II) 30. RK'; (to answer 

31. PxP by RK2) then 31-RKR3i with 2 

possibilities for Black. (A) 31. . .NBI; 

32. RxP-i ,NxR,' 34 Px \ i-, 

'KRl, .35.QxR kKxP; 3(;.RQ3 followed by 

Rn3+ wins. (Bi 31 . K?^l: :i2.RxP.gQl; 

.33 RK8 \ '.KxR; .34.(^R.5 h.KKl; 35 QR7 i . 
KBl: 36.QR8 f and 3*. QxP n.ate. 

(f» Still 29 QN5! won. The lexi threa¬ 
tens 30.RxP.KxH; 31,RN3 :-.KRl: J2.QH6 
Thi.s, however, is easily f'^ai'ried 

(g) After 30.KxP,KxR. 31.RN:n .KRl: 
.32.QHL.RKN1, NNI) 1 ,BPxN; 34 PxP. 
QK2' rii 't*nds fvervihinLi 

(h) N<i: o' once’31 NxKP: 32 HxN. 
NxR; .J3.QxN.QxN bee.nKe of ,34.Q(J(:' 

(i) Ills att.-ck has pele'ed out ai’d 1hi‘= 
move losL"-. another niore vital P J_h'.U‘r 
32.NKB3 when i.t* could hold out It 
should be noted that Blacl/s little com¬ 
bination on hi.s next nitp and on his 
35th IS based on winning iius loose N at 
KR4. 

(J) Desperation, but sets a trap 

(k) Tlie further moves were: 36 N 
(RiNb ) ,NxN, 37.PxN.PR3:; 38.PxP, 

QxP; 39NNC + ,KR2; 40.R(5)N4,RQB1: 

.41.NK5.QB3; 42.PB4,RB2: 43.RQN3 RN2; 
44.RKB3.PN5; Resigns. 


COMPETITIONS 


By S. K. NABASIMBAN 

■* 

CompetUion No. 248 ; Results — 

k7, P3K3; NplP4. 1P1P4; 5nlB; lpln4; 
8, 5r2/while to play and draw. I,d7, 
NgtJch; 2.KdG.Rf5: 3.d8-Qch.Rxd8; 4. 
Bxd8,Kxa7; 5 Bxb6ch.Kxb6; 6,Nc5.Nxc5 
Stalemate R. Palaniappan (Mettupala- 
yam) gets the chess magazine. K. R. 
Prabhu (Davangcre). B. K. Mukherjee 
(Pondicherry), V. Palanki (Cambay) 
and R. K. Katti (Bagalkot) have also 
.sent entries. 


Solving ConleBt:. Rcsultei 

N. S. Muthuswami (Tnchy) and N. 
3ikdar (Delhi) have each sc.3red all the 
lossible 69 points: others; K R. Chan- 
irasekharan .(Vaniyambadi) and T. V. 
■lamanujam (Vaniyambadi) 63 each; R. 
\ilaniappan (Mettupalayam) 57; K. K. 
^ajla (Patiala) and N. S. Prema (Mad- 
■as) 15 eac*h; M. L. Vig (Kanpur) and D. 
Slijah (Bombay) 6 each; K. Kalyana- 
undiiram (Tenkasi)*, B. S. Ra.mamurthy 
Poona). C. K. Chidambaram (Calicut) 
ind T. A. Seetharaman (Bihar) 3 each; 
; H. Dalai (Surat), I. Madhava Reddy 
Hyderabad). N. Shanmugam (Kharag- 
)ur», R. G. Shetti (Karwar). K. Samba- 
iva Rao (Tirupathi), R. Ravindran (Da- 
Tngcre), Z. J. Nagarwala (Sholapur), 

L. Paranjpe (Raipur) T. P. Mohanp.n 
Khaparkhede). V. Uma Shankar 
Pondy), A. Subramaniam (Gangavatti), 
t. Ramakrishnan (Palghat), K. R. Pra- 
ihu (Bangalore), S. B. Vasant Tul- 
lerga), V. C. Mohunta (Calcutta),, J. 
Ireeramulu (KurnooD, M. S- Sharma 
Durgapur) K. T. Sadagopan (Madras), 
C. R. mman (Delhi). P. S. John (Mad- 
as). G. R. Venkataram (PolUchi). T J. 
Uman (Cheyur) and P. Thanthoni 
Bombay) nil point. 


Cormpeiliion No. 251. ' t 

Black (4) 



White (4) 

While to play and draw. 

(5B2; 5P2; 3Klk2: iP6; 3p4: 5npl; 163. 
Entries .should be sent so as to reach 
me or or before April 23. The first cor¬ 
rect entry, received, will entitle the 
sender to a ches.s magazine as prize. 

Problem No. 413 

. K. Strzala 

(Szachy 1964) 

Black (2) 
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CHOOSE THE 

DIAMOND SHARP 

KOH-I-NOOR 


FOR THE 

CLEANEST, SMOOTHEST 
LUXURY SHAVE 


At last here is a blade that really 
takes the tug out of shaving— 
diamond sharp KOH-I-NOOR 
BLUE, with specially honed 
edges, to deal with the toughest 
stubble. Shave after shave, so gentle," 
so luxurious and effortless that 
shaving becomes almost a pleasure. 

Use the fabulous diamond sharp 
KOH-I-NOOR today to get the smoothest, 
cleanest, luxurious shave ever. 




KOH-I-NOOR THE BLUE BLADE 

WITH THAT 

NEW DIAMOND SHARP EDGE. 


PRESENTLY MARKETED ONLY IN SOUTH INDIA 
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Tennis Topics 




C ■* V 


PLAYERS' ''EXPENSET* 


B.V K. S. NARASIMHAN 


F rank SlCUCiMAN. the celebrated 
Avistralian player, who has visil- 
(mI Madras twic#, the first time as an 
nmatour. immediately after winning 
the Asian crown in Colombo (playing 
exhibition matches along with Miss 
Doris Hart and Miss Shirley Fry) and 
next as a professional with Kramer’*; 
troupe, along with Trabert and Rose- 
wall. should know best inner “details" 
about players of th<' present genera¬ 
tion. The Australian ace had .some sen¬ 
sational things to .say recently about 
the all imi)(»rtant question of players 
and their “expenses'*. 

Accfirdmg to a Press report put out 
from Lr" ■ .i, Sedginan, who has just 
now an d after about 15 years as a 
professional, following his domination 
in the amateur ranks, with the Wim¬ 
bledon title and 'several vital wins for 
Australia in the Davis Cup to his ere- 
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dll, disclo.sed that he w'as aware that 
leading amateiu’ players, who were 
regularly playing the international eir- 
ruit earned as much as £10.000 or 
more every year! 

‘Sedgman does not feel embarrassed 
either when referring to hi.s own past 
as an amateur. He had confessed in 
an interview in Sydney that he had 
received heavy payments as an ama¬ 
teur when he was the spearhead of 
the Australian squad proceeded to 
reveal that top grade amateurs of to¬ 
day played again.st one another in 
tournaments in the world circuit fn 
‘cxpcnsc.s” which amounted Ic' as 
much as over £400 per compi’lition 
He declared, “They do not tour eight 
or nine months every year through 
the South Amrican and Caribbean 
circuits merely for the glory and 
honour of the game. They are paid 
very heavily in those regions” 

Explaining why Australia, a.' the 
leading tennis nation in the world, did 
not take any steps to remedy or find 
a .solution for this state of affair.s, 
which was blatantly violating the code 
of amateur rules, Sedgman said that 
as the Davis Cup, on which that coun¬ 
try was having a stranglehold was 
worth £50,000 a year, it did not 
bother to worry about the problem. 

There is nothing like the Official 
Secrets Act to bind players to secrecy 
and as tennis peculiarly enough per- 
mit.s players to earn big amounts 
while they play as amateurs, Sedg- 
man*s revelations are not surprising 
It will be remembered that Sedgman 
him.self was the centre of one of the 
most .scn.sational controver.sies when 
his amateur .statu.s was at stake coin¬ 
ciding with the time of his marriage 
Australian tennis enthusiasts found a 
convenient .solution when a fanta.stir 
amount was donated as a wedding 
gift and he stayed, putting off his en¬ 
try into the paid ranks, which how¬ 
ever materialised ere long. 

Timc.^ without number, it has been 
stated that there is nothing wrong in 
a player openly making a living out 
of his skill in a particular game. In 
other branches of sport, the avBnues 
for sizable incomes for even lop-nol- 
rhers are not as numerous as in ten- 
ms At best player.s gel a good footing 
m ihcir careers, made better if their 
academic qualifications are high or get 
appointed as coaches under the various 
scheme.s sponsored by the Govern¬ 
ment The numerous trophies which 
are now being fought for in varioua 
games by firms and institutions have 
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helped .sporting talent in considerable 
measure. 

Yet, this compares in no way with 
the extent of income which top-class 
world tennis stars are enabled to make 
by way of “expenses”. They are not 
to blame. They are fully aware that 
organisations have to depend on them 
to sustain them.selvcs, as the modern 
tendency for a sports enthusiast is to 
patronise matches involving only the 
very best of players. Organisers are 
compelled to ho a party to payment of 
“expenses”, which are heavy enough 
to attract leading stars. Else, tourna¬ 
ments become flop.*;. The players’ stand 
IS not unjustifiable, becau.se they have 
got io make the best of their reign in 
the game they play. Wc knnrw.' of so 
many former champions, who, after 
having been the toa.«;t of spectator.^ all 
oyer the country on their day, find it 
difficult to make both ends meet in 
private life, 

So it i.s that per.si.stent efforts have 
been made J^y several countrie.s, in¬ 
cluding India, which has been com- 
paignmg hard ever since the days of 
the Yu vara ja of Pithapuram, as Pre.si- 
dent of the All-India Lawn Tennis 
Association, to remove the distinction 
between amateurs and professionals or 
to have open tournaments and recog¬ 
nize only one cla.ss of “players” per¬ 
mitted to make money oui of the game. 
None can deny that organisers the 
world over are paying top players 
“expenses” which are considerably 
more than what the rule.s actually sti¬ 
pulate. Tennis nations must put their 
heads together and give a fair deal to 
players. Except for the actual top- 
notchers, others who want to stay in 
the game and make good find it diffi¬ 
cult more often to find the money and 
time to do so. Reform towards “open” 
tournaments or removal of distinctions 
IS most urgently needed and I hope 
the International Federation will see 
its wav this year at least to take the 
bold step- 
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Modern Tactical Play 

By PANCHO SEGURA 


riiHERE are three ways in which 
*6 you can break the net player. 
You need the passing shot Uor 
power), the short angle and the lob 
All three shots are hit with 
the same motion. The passing 
shot can be hit either from the base¬ 
line or inside the baseline, although 
the more time you have, the easier 
it is to make the shot. I believe the 
passing shot should seldom be at¬ 
tempted as one shot: it can be ac¬ 
complished in two. The first return 
is hit, low and fast to the middle tc 


to retrieve it. If you lob crosscourl. 
you are hitting into the longest part 
of the court, and this lob takes the 
opponent off the court. This w'as the 
way Bobby R*gg« broke dow'n Don 
Budge in their Pro Tour just after 
World War II Bobby had the control 
and he had the offensive lobs. 

A lob is offensive only if it is dis¬ 
guised. It is ea.sv to disguise when 
It i.s hit inside the baseline. You use 
the clo.sed stance since the open 
stance lob is too graphic (the open 
stance lob" is a defensive, retrieving 
.shot, hit when the player is late). 


give you a chance for another play 
on the ball. This low and fast shot to 
the middle causes the volleyer to hit 
defensively. You then have a second 
shot, which can be aggressive, a 
short angle or a lob. You are now in 
the driver’s seat and the opponent 
does not know whether to come in 
all the way for the volley or to stay 
back for the lob. If the server comes 
all the way in, you ‘ lob: 
if not, you angle the shot. 
Ken Rosewali and Bobby Riggs were 
the most accomplished players at this 
sort of tactic. Rod Laver, currently 
the best player in the world. 


Safer Shot 

When two good players are trad¬ 
ing shots from the baseline. the 
smart player hits crosscourt. The 
diagonal is longer, there is more 
room to play the shot, the angle is 



' ''t. 


not have that kind of control, but he 
has the power to compensate. When 
a player is steady with his power 
shots, he does not need to be profi¬ 
cient at the angle game. 

Most Unexpected 

The lob pays off best from inside 
the baseline. Firstly, if the opponent 
v(^ey5 short so that you do have an 
mstde-the-baseime play, the lob is 
most unexpected. The volleyer tends 
to close in. and the lob sails over his 
head while he is moving forward. 
The server who makes a weak vol¬ 
ley at 30-all. 4-all. has to close in 
because he is expecting the big pas¬ 
sing shot. He is completely vulnerable 
to a crosscourt lob since he has to 
Change his direction and run zigzag 


tougher and the ball crosses the net 
at its lowest point. Even if the cros.s- 
couri goes short and shallow, it still 
has an angle which brings the oppo¬ 
nent out of the court. If one hit a 
down-the-line that was short and 
shallow, the player would be in trou¬ 
ble. The crosscourt pulls your oppo¬ 
nent out of position and is a less 
risky shot. One hits the down-the 
line only as an approach shot or 
when the opponent has a definite 
weakness or as an alternative pas¬ 
sing shot- If the down-the-line shot is 
not deep enough (except in the case 
of the passing shot, when depth is 
not important), you are in trouble. 
When trading shots from the base¬ 
line. therefore, the cross court is the 
percentage shot and the down-bhe- 


line Is usea only if you aie a Ken 
Ro«;e\vaI I 

The cros.scourl i.s also the safer 
shot on return of .serve. The shortei 
it goes, the better the shot It is not 
a pas.sing shot like the down-the-Jiric. 
but it does give you a percentage 
play on the volleyer’s first return. 

The Two Volleys 

The good volleyer know." how to 
volley both deep and short, although 
few players to-day can do both well. 
The current top youngsters only vol¬ 
ley one way—with power It is only 
the older players, who are le.ss agile 
but much more experienced. who 
have acquired the two volleys. Those 
of you who have been in the game 
for a long time and who saw Welby 
Van Horn play Jack Kramer in the 
U.S. Profe.ssional Championships at 
Poorest Hills will never forget the 
touch the former showed on his vol¬ 
ley. Welby coulu volley both short 
angles and deep ones, Crosscourl vol¬ 
leys are the most efiecTive from both 
sides since, when the receiver re¬ 
turns down-the-line. as he must, it 
open.s up the court for the second 
volley. But Van Horn not only had 
the deep cross court volley; he also 
had the stop-volley. 1 frequently 
stop-volley when niy opponent re¬ 
turns weakly because I know he is 
expecting a deep volley Of course if 
it is not di.sguised it loses all it.s effec- 
tiveness. The weak return gives the 
volleyer all the time in the world, 
and so “weak”' is defined as a soft or 
a high ball. Obviously one cannot 
stop-volJey against hard returns 
such as those hit by Don Budge or 
Dick Savitt. 


Variety 

If the volleyer hits his first return 
crosscourt, he can do anything he 
wants on the .second ball. The cross- 
court volley pays off on the vital 
points. I saw Dennis Ralston lose the 
vital point to Fred Stolle in the Davis 
Cup Challenge Round when the for¬ 
mer tried a forehand down-the-line at 
30-all. Had he only gone for the 
crosscourt, he would have had more 
room and therefore more margin for 
error. He missed this volley, and it 
turned out to be the most crucial 
point of the match. 

The great passing shot art is! and 
the top volleyer have varieties in their 
game, but they also know the safety 
shots. Unless one has the ground- 
strokes of a Budge, one plays the first 
passing shot not for the outright win¬ 
ner but to elicit a second, shorter 
return. Conversely, the great volleyer 
does not put away every first volley; 
he goes for the deep crosscourt (ex¬ 
cept against the weak return), then 
sees the whole court open for him on 
his second volley.—(Courtesy: World 
Tennis). 



L ife in the city (or the iTijd(11c>class, 
especially the lower middle class, 
housewife has become intolerable. In 
small towns like Pondicherry, food' 
stuffs and fuel seem to be more easily 
available than in large cities like 
Madras 

Take the daily routine of the lower 
middle class housewife in the city. Her 
first problem is buying milk. If the 
husband is helpful and doesn’t mind 
getting up early m the morning and 
standing in the queue for an hour or 
two, she escapes this ordeal. Other¬ 
wise, the poor woman, has to get up 
at 4-30 a.m., prepare fhe coffee de¬ 
coction (after grinding the powder at 
home, since shops have begun to 
charge high per kilo for grinding cof¬ 
fee seeds) mix the baby food milk for 
the baby (if there is one) and leaye 
it in charge of a sleepy hubby, while 
she goes off to the milk depot to col¬ 
lect her morning quota of milk. 

Of course, if there is a vegetable 
fair price shop nearby, the wise house¬ 
wife combines her morning vegetable 
shopping, but more often no veget¬ 
able shops are nearby, and even if 
they are they do not open so early 
Hence she has to make another trip 
to the bazaar, if she has not had the 
forethought to buy them the previous 
evening, or if she has fu.ssy elders in 
the house vdu> insist on fresh veget¬ 
ables for the family every morning. 

Then, of course, she has to go at the 
appointed time with hei kerosene 
card, to oblnin kerosene from the 
shop. This trip she has to make twice 
or thrice a week, and very often re¬ 
turns disappointed, due to stocks 
being exhausted before her turn in 
the queue arriws. 

While Neyveli coal is available, 
lighting It IS a real problem, and a 
lot of time is wasted with this effort. 
The irony of it i.s that by the time 
it begins to burn steadily the cooking 
is over (as there is very little to cook 
for the housewife, these days) and 
then the glowing coals have to be pul 
out, and dried in the sun. 

As for the w^eekly rations, the que¬ 
ues and the rush are terrible at the 
fair-price shops from where she has 
to make her purchases in the begin¬ 
ning of the month, when money is 
available to her, but by the time food 
stuffs arc available, the money is ex¬ 
hausted, and the great struggle to 
make both ends meet begins. It is then 
beg and borrow and the thought of 
the loans to be repaid leaves her 
; sleepless nights. 

t Especially in a vegetarian house¬ 
hold, it is the milk, the dhal, the 


pul.sos and the vegetables that keep 
the family healthy, and supply the 
proteins and vitamins to the growing 
children. But, since the quantity of 
dhal and the pulses has been redu¬ 
ced, and the prices of good, green 
leafy vegetables, and coconuts have 
shot up sky high, and milk has be¬ 
come an uncertain factor, the poor 
housewife is noplussed and is unable 
to cook tasty meals, or provide the 
popular sambar, and rasain (it ha.s to 
be either one of them now!). More 
difficult is the tiffin, since edible oils 
have reached impossible heights in 
prices, and for idlis and dosais too, 
her black gram dhal supply is limited! 

The number of times she has to go 
to the ration shops to obtain her mea¬ 
gre quota of pulses and dhal, and her 
sugar and coffee seeds, leave alone 
rice and atta! Gone are the good old 
days, when the housewife had leisure 


A Word With The Doctor-IM 


Junior And His 


Food Trouble 


O NB: hears more these days of a 
curious and disturbing complaint 
of infants. It is probably on the In¬ 
crease, but part of this increase may be 
due to doctors becoming more aware 
of its existence. Known as congenital 
pyloric stenosis, it is a narrowing of 
the lower opening of the stomach into 
the boivel beyond i.e. from the .sto¬ 
mach into the duodenum. 

This narrowing is due to the valve 
there be^ too powerful, too muscu¬ 
lar. It is ^ powerful or maybe so eas¬ 
ily irritated that it goes into powerful 
spasms and lets nothing through. 

The trouble starts in the infant’s 2nd 
or 3rd week. He seems a normal heal¬ 
thy bouncing child when he is first 
shown to the admiring neighbours. 
For symptoms of pyloric stenosis are 
rarely seen in the first fortnight-*but 
what happens then is rather perturb¬ 
ing. 


& mianMt; 

enough during the day lo try out new 
recipes, stitch, embroider, do social 
service or learn new arts, or even 
make uppalams, vadams and other 
supplements to the diet. 

What with running from one shop 
to another, and milk depots twice a 
day, she is exhausted by the time her 
husband returns home. Yet, she dare 
not tell him her woes, for, if she does, 
he may not come home in the even¬ 
ings at all, and may seek refuge in a 
cards' club. 

Since nourishing food has become 
^carce, illnesses haunt these house¬ 
holds, and the poor hoii.sewife, has tn 
go to the hospital on and ofT, to get 
her family cured of the series of flue, 
dengue, chicken pox and diarrnehea 
attacks that weaken the family. 

And so, this unequal struggle goes 
on. But how long will the lower mid¬ 
dle class housewife be able to carry 
on like this? Unless every office has a 
ration shop with all rationed articles 
(including kerosene) supplied to its 
employees this problem will not be 
solved, 1 think. And yet, like the pro¬ 
verbial. householder, who, chased by 
the tiger, jumps into a well, flnds a 
crocodile there, climbs up the wall, 
and hangs on by the branches of a 
bush, whose roots are being slowly 
gnawed by a bandicoot, yet relishes 
the honey that drips from the bee-hive 
above, the lower middle class house¬ 
wife, seeks consolation and tries to 
escape from her worries by going to 
pictures or dramas or dances. God 
help the poor housewife! 


The child takes a feed, all is well for 
a few minutes probably and then—up 
comes the lot. with great force. The 
infant seems little bothered on the first 
few occasions. He is not only com¬ 
pletely unashamed of the mess he has 
caused but is immediately ready for 
more food—and another vomit. 

Loses Weight 

Unfortunately, what usually happens 
is that mother or some well-meaning 
relation says ‘ the milk is too strong" 
or a change is needed—and quickly 
made. Indeed, the child rapidly loses 
weight. Family pride is lost and alarm 
sets in. In the early stages there is al¬ 
most always censtipation. This isn’t 
surprising; there are no waste products. 

If the doctor sees the infant he will 
need to see it fed. Then he will be 
able to see the forceful contractions 
of the stomach as it tries unsuccess¬ 
fully to pass on its contents. This cur¬ 
ious sight has beep likened to a golf * 
ball being rolled across the stomaeh 
under the skih and muscle. The doctor ^ 
will decide whether surgical or me¬ 
dical treatment is best. Usually an ope- 
mtim » aaeM lor oases dlacoveaed 
early. The restifts are ranavMi^ 
uccessful, and the operation seems 
a strangely minor one in its effect. 
More than 99 babies out of a lOO 
make a first-rate recovery in less 
than a fortnight. 

The word ”he" has been used above 
throughout and with good reason. The 
trouble times efiener 
than the lasses.! 
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Camera Cameos 
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Pl^ASH 

PICTURE' 
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By GEORG 
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has 


photography a lot 
ea^i I *- quibble with 
this though fast emul- 

•^ions possible io 

lake under condi¬ 
tions whj.r formerly impossi- 

bJf, many occasions 

when flash is preferable 

id light. For example 

there Vy he a need to stop fast 
‘icfion have wide depth-of-field 
w hen level of existing light would 
caJi »■ the use of a slow shutter 
sped and/or wide lens aperture. 

; Flash .s«.)lvrs the problem of suffi¬ 
cient light' hut at the same time the 





LIGHTING FOR THIS BOUNCE FLASH 
PIC1URE IS FROM THE SIDE, GIVING A 
MORE NATURAL AND PLEASING EFFECI 
THAN THE MORE USUAL USE OF THE 
CEILING AS A REFLErrOR 

photogiapher ma\ not \n ish to lose the 
impression of the picture having been 
taken l^y available light. This imme¬ 
diately means that the usual flash-on- 
camera technique is unsuitable for it 
inimediately calls attention to the fact 
that the picture is a fla.'^h shot The 
heavy shadow on one side of the sub¬ 
ject. the uneven lighting between 
background and foreground all these 
are characteristics of on-camera flash 
pictures 


In The Olden Days 

Fortunately, with a bit of ingenuity 
it is possible to get around these faults 
and it is often quite possible to take 
a flash shot that gives absolutely no 
clue to its technique. 

TAKEN BY BOUNCE FLASH, WITH AN 
EXTRA SMALL FLASHBULB — ALSO 
SYNCHRONISED TO THE CAMERA - 
INSIDE THE TABLE LAMP. THIS GIVES A 
MORE NATURAL EFFECT THAN IF 
BOUNCE FLASH ALONE WERE USED IN 
THIS SITUATION. 



afril 9. 1966. 

Years ago, when iarge format ca¬ 
meras were the rule and film was slow¬ 
er, fiash photographs were caiofully 
arranged. The favourite technique for 
indoor photographs was to imitate the 
patterns dt existing lighting. For 
example, flashbulbs would be placed 
next to light fixtures. In some cases, 
flashbulbs actually replaced the stan¬ 
dard light bulbs in the fixtures. This, 
of course, could be done more easily 
in the olden days since the early 
flashbulbs had the same kind of screw 
base as ordinary light bulbs, and in 
.shape closely resembled a 60 or 100 
watt light bulb. 

Typically, a photograph taken wilh - 
.such a technique would take half an 
huur or so to set up and from four to 
twenty flashbulbs would be used to 
expose one picture. Since in those days 
flashbulbs were much more expensive 
than they are to-day, only flie profes¬ 
sional photographer could afford to 
take many shots in thi.s way. 

Typical Situation 

However, although you may not 
wi.sh to use up ten or twenty flashbulbs 
for one shot, there are occasions when 
the expenditure of an extra bulb will 
bo extremely justified. For example, 
we may depend on bounce lighting— 
of which more shortly--for our over* 
all illumination, but wi.sh to add a bit 
of "kick” for accent; the best way of 
doing this is with a small fla.shbulb. 

Lot u.s take a typical candid por 
trait situation. If our subject is an 
educator, business or professional man 
we may choose to photograph him at 
his desk. Usually such desks have 
sorqo form of lamp on them and if wc 
can place our extra light in.side this 
lamp, in an attempt to duplicate the 
effect of the illumination such a fixture 
would provide, then we shall have both 
a more natural and more effective shot 
than a single bounce fiash would pro¬ 
vide. 


Bounce Flash 

Bounce fiash is a technique 1 have 
de.scribed before, and I make no apo¬ 
logies for doing it again .since it i.s one 
of the most useful indoor lighting 
techniques available to the phclogra- 
pher. The basic idea is simply that in¬ 
stead of aiming the flashgun at the 
subject, it is aimed at a wall to the side 
or behind the photographer. This 
whole wall becomes, in effect, the 
light source which provides a vei> 
even and almost *?hadowless illumina¬ 
tion to the subject. But not complete¬ 
ly shadowless, for there is just enough 
direction to the lighting to provide mo¬ 
delling on the subject. For this reason 
it is .useful to give a bit of thought 
before taking a bounce flash picture as 
to which surface to u.se as a reflec¬ 
tor. If the ceiling is used, then the 
light is coming downwards. If the sub¬ 
ject is wearing a hat, part of the face 
will be ill shadow, Also, there will 
tend to be shadows under the eyc.s 
which arc not always pleasant. 

More satisfactory, although nol al¬ 
ways possible, is the use of a wall to 
the side of the subject. Side lighting 
is quite flattering to the subject. Of 
course, it may well be that the wall fs 


too far away to be used sati.<;factoii]y. 
but whenever possible this is the molt 
suitable. 

Useful Technique 

A modification of bounce flash ip lo 
direct bare-bulb fiash. This is .simply 
that there is no reflector placed be¬ 
hind the flashbulb to concentrate the 
light. Lighting is. of course, much more 
contrasty than bounce lighting since 
part of the light reaches the subject 
directly. On tbe other hand, vmUk ut 
the reflector in place. high percen¬ 
tage of the light goo.s iii opposite dire¬ 
ctions, then bounces back froin tht 
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walls and ceilings to provide fill-in 
illumination. 

A very useful technique, but one li¬ 
mited to .small roon^s whore the cM$- 
tanct between the flash, reflecting sur¬ 
faces and subject is .short though .so 
that the bounce fill-in i.s sufficient to 
be useful. 

Thi.s has been a very short run 
thrcAigh some of the techniques useful 
for natural light effects with flash. 
There can be no rules since each .situa¬ 
tion will call for .sorrio thought as to 
tbe best way of achieving the desired 
picture. Only experience can serve as 
an effective guide. 


STOP BAD BREATH 
WITH COLQATE wmiE vw 
FIGHT TOOTH DECAY 



EJyou prefer a powder^ 
get all these benefits from 
Colgate Tooth Powder 
... n can lasts months ! 


Because: Just one brushing with Colgate 
Dental Cream removes up to 85% of odour 
and decay-causing bacteria. 

Scientific tests have proved that Colgate 
instantly stops bad breath in 7 cases out 
of 10 and that the Colgate way of brush¬ 
ing teeth right after eating stops more 
decay—for more people—than ever be¬ 
fore reported in all dentifrice history. 
Only Colgate has this proof! 

Children easily get the habit.of regular 
brushing with Colgate because they love 
its long-lasting, minty flavour! 

Brush regularly with Colgate 
for cleaner, fresher 
breath and whiter teeth 


. MORE PEOPU BUY CttGATE THAN ANY OTHER DENTAL CREAM IN THE W0RU> 
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The Stamp World 

Robert Burns Issues 
From Britain 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 



F amous Scottish poet Robert 
Burns is featured on the 4d. and 
Is. 3d. stamps issued by the United 
Kingdom on January 25. The two 
stamps have been designed by a 
Scot, Gordon F Huntiy, who also 
designed the 3d. Scottish Regional 
stamp first issued in 1958. 

On the 4d. stamp the portrait of 
Burns is an adaptation of the Skir- 
ving chalk drawing of 1798. with 
the Saltire cross of St Andrew' in 



the background. This version of 
the national flag of Scotland has 
been criticised as being too thin 
and attenuated, giving it the ap 
pearance of the back of an enve¬ 
lope. It is printed in three colours, 
blue, black and violet grey. 

The Nasmyth portrait of the 
poet is superimposed on the Is 3d. 
stamp on a background design which 
contains ab.stract symbols of his 
life: the plough, a scroll and quill 
the rose, a stock of barley, the 
thistle, the gable-end of M* s- 
sgiel farmhouse. The script 
lettering is based on cal¬ 
ligraphic forms in Burns* signature 
on letters written towards the end of 
his life. Also printed in three co¬ 
lours, black, orange and blue-grey. 

In each case the stamps show the 
Dorothy Wilding portrait of Queen 
■ Elizabeth on the right with the de- 
, nomination below. Both stamps are 
‘ horizontal, twice the normal size and 
are photogravure-printed by Harri- 
1 son and Sons. 

j Artist Gordon Huntiy was born In 
i Glasgow in 1923. He was educated 
[ at Stirling High School and at the 
' Glasgow School of Art, followed by 
post-graduate studies of printing 
design in Holland and Switzerland. 
He saw war service in Burma with 
the King's Own Scottish Borderers 
j and was mentioned in despatches. 

He has combined teaching and free- 
s lance design since 1950 and is cur¬ 
rently at the Glasgow School of Art. 

More Malaysian Orchids 

! J Last week I told you about some 
j of the latest new Malaysian defi¬ 
nitives. There arc three more orchid 


design.s which I have not yet des¬ 
cribed : 

10c. Arachnis Flos-Aeries: This 
is the true Scorpion orchid and the 
flower.s arc slightly fragrant. It is 
found in Perak, and Pahang and 
also in Sarawak and Sabah. It is a 
long climbing plant, and usually 
forms thickets over small trees and 
bushes. The general colour of the 
flower is pale yellow-green with 
broad and irregular dark purple 



brown bars and spots- It is a very 
handsome orchid and is usually 
grown as a bedding plant. 

15c. Rhyncostylis Retusa: This 
plant has a beautiful inflorescence 
with small flowers clustered toge¬ 
ther. It IS c-ommonly called the Fox 


Tail orchid because the flowers re¬ 
semble a fox's tail. In some States 
in Malaysia it is referred to as 
**ekor tupai' or Squirrel's Tail. 
The flower is puiplish white vdth a 
tew purple spots. The lip is .purple. 
It js a most handsome orchid and 
occurs in Langkawai, Kedah. Nor¬ 
thern Perak, Kelantan and Treng- 
ganu. 

20c. Phalacnopsis Violacea: 
Of the Phalacnopsis found in Malay¬ 
sia this is one of the most attractive, 
despite the short inflorescence and 
the fact that only one or two flo¬ 
wers open at a time. The ^eaves are 
large, broad, glossy and dark 
green. The flower is pale green 
flushed with bright purple and the 
lip is dark purple. The flower is 
highly scented. This orchid has been 
used extensively for crossing purpo¬ 
ses. It occurs on trees along ri¬ 
vers in Lower Perak, northern Se¬ 
langor and, to a large extent, in 
Sarawak. 

Well, that is all the orchids— 
but there are still the birds on the 
higher value stamps. I’ll tell you 
something about them later. 



THE EAST AFRICAN ROSTS AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS SERVICES RECENTLY 
ISSUED FOUR STAMPS TO COMMEMORAH THE TOURIST INDUSTRY. lACH 
STAMP STRESSES AN ASPECT OF THE FOUR COUNTRIES* APPEAL TO 

VISITORS. 
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Bridge 

REFUSAL 

TO 

OVERRUFF! 


By TERENCE REESE 


S OME forms of play are “so right" 
on general principles that it 
pays to practise them even when 
no immediate advantage is discer¬ 
nible. Refusing to overruff is a good 
example. As a rule, the play is de¬ 
signed to promote extra tricks in 
the trump suit. It can also gam in 
a deceptive way, as the hand below 
shows. 


Dealer. East. Game all. 

S. AQ8 3 
H. 5 3 
D. Q64 
C. K Q 10 7 


S. K42 
H. A Q J 8 6 4 
D. A7 
C. 6 2 


N 

W E 
S 


s - 

H K 10 9 
D. KJ 10 95 3 
C. A 9 5 3 


S. J 10 9 7 8 5 
H. 7 2 
O. 8 2 
C. J8 4 


In a pairs event the bidding at 
one table went like this: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

— 

— 

— 

1 D 

No 

1 H 

dble 

2 H 

2 S 

4 H 

4 S 

5 C 

No 

6 H 

No 

No 

6 S 

No 

dble 

No 

No 

i ■ 


East-West were lucky to be push¬ 
ed, for they would otherwise pro¬ 
bably have rested in Four Hearts. 

Against Six Spades doubled West 
opened D A and followed with D 7 
When he won this trick East play 
ed well by switching to H 9 and 
cashing two tricks in hearts before 
leading another diamond. 

South ruffed the third round of 
diamonds with S J and West quick- 
wittedly discarded a club instead of 
over-ruffing. The trick at once came 
back, for declarer quite naturally 
assumed that S K was on his right 
and played for the drop. When West 
came in on the next round of 
trumps he was able to obtain a 
club ruff. Thus the defence made 
seven tricks. 


Defeating the hand by 1700 in¬ 
stead of 1400 was important in a 
pairs contest, for the standard re¬ 
sult was 1460 to £aft«West for Six 
R^srte mad? with an overtrick* 




SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 463 


CLINES ACROSS 

4. Go where you 
shouldn’t despite \ho 
spring lock outside! C8K 
8. I'm very large in 
degree but a sensitive 
type (6). 9 Many have 
an inclination to gin 
cocktail as a mean.^ of 
purificatio’i (8). 10 Re¬ 
taliates and strikes one 
of the players (4, 4). 11. 
Support needed when in 
a jam’ (4. 2). 12. Work 
out the best name for 


such li low place '8» 
13 So often faithful' 
(8) 16 Attached to the 
ministry and involved 
in pen-pushing (8) 19 

Get your head above 
the obstruction and ex¬ 
amine cursorily’ i4. 

21 A sort ol tilt against 
a bartiarian (6) 23 

Helps to define the goal 
of angry lawyers (5-3). 
24 Swift little race 
started here (8) 25. 

Established artist is the 
editor (6) 26 Ho ought 



Solution Next VVick 


to do justice lo a music- 
maker (8», 


CLUES DOWN 


I Nt)te that to a 
novice couldn't be less 
significant (7). 2. May¬ 
be terrorise some noisy, 
swaggering reveller (9). 
3. Chap with time to 
get on (6). 4. At the 

terminus he gives you a 
hand and expects some¬ 
thing in return! 16-9 >. 

5. Trumpeter reputedly 
good at nnfemorjsing {,8>. 

6. Punishing a writer 

almost completely <5>. 
7 To bask by the 
stream may have such a 
painful outcome (3-4>. 
14 Situation for private 
instructor in coachcraft 
19; 15. Took part in a 

contest, then discarded? 
18) 17 The French 

have a famous race on 
a frozen surface which 
this network features 
(7). 18 Song included 
in the act. but put off 
till another time (7). 
20 “The star-led wiz¬ 
ards haste with — 
sweet!" < Milton) (6». 
22. See. I go round a 
house up north (5) 
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Calcutta Cinema Notes 

HNE MUSIC BY BULSARA 

By SAROJ K. SENGUPTA 


know huw to niakt* a lilin is. ai 
the same time, to know how nol 
to make it! The best illustration of 
this negative, aspect is Swastika 
l4lms* ‘Angeekar’, which Sushil Ghosh 
has directed on his own script writ¬ 
ten on a story by Bani Bishi. It 
won’t be an exaggeration to say that' 
except the music by V. Bulsara this 
film hasi nol a single point in its fa¬ 
vour. In story, Ircalrru'nt, and per¬ 
formances ‘Angeekar' will always be 
remembered as the worst instance of* 
film-making. 

We did not have the opportunity to 
go through the original story but 
from what we hav(‘ seen on the screen 
it ran be said that it is a hotchpotch 
of episodes which are absolutely 
meaningless, illogical and linklcss. 
The director ha.s n<' idea of what clas¬ 
sical singing IS and so has crowded 
episodes around the life of a classical 
singer which an amateur would hesi¬ 
tate t<i do. And Sushil Ghosh cannot 
be called an amateur because he has 
already made a n; mber of films. At 
a time when Bengali films arc being 
internationally acclaimed, a film like 
‘Angeekar’ is just a blot. 

The very beginning in which a rus¬ 
tic Kabiyal (singer) starts teaching 
another rustic youngman classical 
songs is amazing The atmosphere is 
wholly absent After a training lif 
about ten years, he willingly takes tjie 
boy, his prospective son-in-law, to a 
Baijee’ 

The treatment bears the distinct 
stamp of tilm-making of the years 
1930-35 and that too without the then 
simplicity c f story-telling. 

After ‘Kaanch Kata Heeray it ha.*^ 


That V. Bulsara has been able to do 
something in the sphere of music 
iirovcs what a powerful music direc- 
tfir he IS. If his songs could be pro¬ 
perly picturised. they would have been 
very popular Very good .songs are 
often ’’murdered” for bad pictunsa- 
tion. If one shuts his eyes and hears 
the songs, he will certainly like them 
very much. 

Studio Round-up 

Manna De had been to the City to 
sing for ‘Jugadebata Kabir’, which a 
group of technicians are making at 
the Technicians Studios. The celebra¬ 
ted singer Bi.ian Ghosh Dastidar has 
tuned the songs and they were bril- 
lianlly sung by Manna De. The city 
was in a turmoil becau.se of the dis¬ 
turbances but Manna De took the 
risk. 

A number of releases were held up 
because of the disturbances—‘Sood- 
hoo Ekti Bachhar’to name one. Uttam 
Kumar has directed the film for pro¬ 
ducer Salil Dutta with himself and 
Supriya Chowdhury in the leading 
roles. The Uttam Kurhar starrer, 
‘Nayak’, produced by R. D. Bansal 
and directed by Satyajit Ray is now 
complete. It will be released at Sree 
Prachi and Indira after ‘Kaanch Kata 
Heeray’. 

If things go according to the sche¬ 
dule Sumitra Devi will be cast in 
the Bengali version of T’ll Cry To¬ 


morrow’, which will be directed 
O. C. Ganguli. He has nearly comple¬ 
ted its paper-work. 

The inspiring life of Netaji Subha.<; 
Chandra Bose is being brought on the 
screen by producer A. K. Banarjee 
who is leaving no stone unturned to 
make the film look authentic and in¬ 
spiring. Pijush Bose is directing the 
film and Aparesh Lahiri has compoS' 
ed ihc music and, from what we hear, 
he has done a wonderful job. New 
faces have been introduced in the 
film. 

An entirely new type ol film is being 
made in ‘Bhanu Goenda Jahar Assist¬ 
ant’ by Jaideep Pictures. Two idiots 
fall into trouble because of their tom¬ 
foolery and then come out of these 
troubles because of their antics. Even 
though the troubles- are soriictime.''* 
hair-raising, there will be enough 
laughter accompanying them. Bhanu 
Banarjee and Jahar Ray are playing 
the leading roles with Lily Chakra- 
varti, Pahari Sanyal, Nripati Chatter- 
jee anil others. Shyamal Milra is 
composing the music. 

Oulip Bo.se is directing ’Boudi’ for 
producer Purnendu Ray Chowdhury. 
Sandhyarani, Anoop Kumar, Bikash 
Ray, Ashit Baran, Pahan Sanyal, Anil 
Chatterjee and Lily Chakravarti arc- 
in the leading roles. Robii Chatterjee 
is composing the music ‘Boudi’ will 
be a fine family film. 

’Jiban Mrityu’ is the name of a film 
which Hiren Nag will direct with 
Uttam Kumar and Supriya Chow¬ 
dhury in the leads. 

Ashim Banarjee has ■ now nearly 
completed ‘Harano Prem* with Nirmal 
Kumar, Supriya Chowdhury. Ashim 
Kumar (Bombay) and others. He has 
also completed the paper work of 
‘Sonai Dighi’ which will have a very 
big cast. 


Bombny Cinema Letter By bUR CORRESPONDENT 



been proved that Bikash Ray is one oi 
the greatest character-actors of Ben¬ 
gal; Manju De is al.so a very powerful 
artiste. Bui both ot them have mi¬ 
serably failed to make any impres¬ 
sion whatsoever. How can they, un¬ 
der the circumstances'^ The other 
holplo.ss victims are Maiijula Sarkar, 
A.shim Kumar and Bankim Ghosh. 
The last named looks more like a 
Yatra-player than a film artiste. 



SHANTARAM’S LATEST 


S SPECTACLE, opulent colour, plea- 
' sing music, scintillating dance 
ensembles and high-powered drama 
are the ingredients of V. Shanta- 
ram’s latest venture 'Ladki Sahya- 
dn ki’ the Hindi dubbed version of 
his Marathi film. These elements 
no doubt capture the imagination of 
the average spectator. From the 
critic’s standpoint, however, it fails 
to reach top grade owing to the 
nondescript nature of the charac¬ 
ter of the heroine. 5he is the daugh¬ 
ter of d temple priest, who is an¬ 
xious to renovate their dilapidated 
temple. She vows to have the tem¬ 
ple reconstructed. To achieve her 
ambition, she agrees to dance on 
the stage for an unscrupulous dra¬ 
ma actor-proprietor, who has an 
evil eye on her Disillusioned she 
later launches a show on her own 
to undo the mischief of her villain¬ 
ous ex-boss, earns the wherewithal 
and completes the work on the 
temple. 

The story, from the pen of Vasant 
Kanetkar, has the germ of a pure 


down-to-earth drama aimed to ins- 
pile one to get engaged in- the noble 
task of renovation of temples and 
in creating cleaner and healthier 
theatres. In conveying this message 
on the screen, producer-director 
Shantaram has embellished the film 
with such a lot of bdx-office elements 
that at one stage it looks as though 
the purport of the story is missed. 
The re-creation of the charactex of 
the historic Rani of Jhansi on the 
stage by the heroine is an instance 
in point. She is all the time shown 
as a militant woman, lacking, even 
for a while, the normal feminine 
grace and subtlety. It is this oddity 
in characterisation that one finds 
hard to digest. 

Xadki Sahyadri ki’ is out and out 
Sandhya’s picture. She dances and 
acts in a manner which leaves the 
spectator breathless. ’’Dazzling” 
would be a modest word to describe 
her performance- 

The dramatic portions are highly 
gripping. Brilliant support cornea 
from Baburao Pendharkar* Keahav^ 
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r.'to Date, Frabhakar Panshikar 
(the villain). Kumar Dighc (the 
idealistic make-up man who helps 
the heroine) and Ganesh Solanki. 
the comedian. The colour photogr*^- 
phy, curiously credited to the Raj- 
kamal Kalamandhir Unit, instead of 
to the man who has actually crank- 
<'d the camera is commendable. The 
music by Vasant Desai, and art di¬ 
rection by Kanu Desai and Baburao 
Jadhav are the other important fea¬ 
tures of the film. For sheer show¬ 
manship and technical excellence 
displayed by Shantaram, who 
proves once again that he is a great 


innovator and craftsman, 'Ladki 
Sahyadri ki’ is worthy to be seen, 
at least for the feast it provides for 
the eyes and ears. 

‘DBVAR’ 

pRODUCER-DIRECTOR. Mohan 
* Segal's new film ‘Devar’ which 
is based on Tarashankar Bandho- 
padyaya's novel Naa. is above ave¬ 
rage, because of the interesting sto¬ 
ry It unfolds. It is all about two 
cousins who find themselvcj, entrus- 
ted with the uncommon but not so 
strange task of selecting brides for 
each other. TTais results in several 


complications, disappointments and 
heartaches. Finally however, every¬ 
thing ends well Mohan Segal’s di¬ 
rection in places is very good. As 
the sedate, Madhumati, Sharmila 
Tagore gives a fine performance. 
Shashikala as the educated but vain 
modern wife shows great understan- 
ing Dharmendra as Shanker gives a 
restrained account of himself while 
Devon Varrna as the "undercover 
villain" impresses. Roshan’s music 
is pleasing- The same ' subject had 
been made in Tamil a few years 
ago under the title 'Padithai Mat- 
turn Pothuma.! 
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South Indian Stago and Screen 

A SUCCESS STORY 


By T M KAMACHANDRAN 


A MAN who launched his business 
with a meagre outlay of Rs. 100 
is to-day the oWher of a well-equip¬ 
ped motion picture studio, four 
cinema houses, a fleet of lorries ope¬ 
rating under the name of an automo¬ 
bile company called Imperial Trad¬ 
ing Company, and head of a firm of 
building contractors, engaged in seve¬ 
ral projects in the public sector! He is 
P. Subramaniam. Proprietor of Mer- 
ryland Studios in Trivandrum. The 
four cinemas he runs are Trivandrum 
New Theatres. Sri Kumar, Sri Pad- 
manabha and Karthikeya. As a pro¬ 
ducer. he has a number of successful 
and award-winning films to his credit. 

Fifty-eight-year-young Subrama¬ 
niam was in Madras recently on a 
brief visit. When I met him the other 
day. he was a picture of cheer and 
liveliness. His success-story was writ 
large on his face. With disarming 
frankness, he referred to the evils and 
malpractices carried on in the name 
of film art in the industry and said 
that a lot had to be clone to set it in 
order, ‘'Among the many things 
which the industry lacks.' he pointed 
out. "is discipline. This is conspicu¬ 
ous by its absence. People are insin¬ 
cere* If those engaged in this fasci¬ 
nating industry did not approach 
their jobs with sincerity, how could 
progress ever be achieved? “For ex¬ 
ample, the raw film distribution po¬ 
licy is so unrealistic that it kills the 
enthiisiaem of serious film-makers.” 


These views, coming from a man 
who has had thirty year? of experi¬ 
ence in film business, deserve to be 
considered. The creative aspect of 
film-making had lured ‘ P. ’ Subra¬ 
maniam. as it did others, into the land 
of make-believe Studying up to the 
Intermediate class, he developed in¬ 
terest in automobile engineering, for 
which he had a liking even from hi*? 
tender age. and underwent a course 
of pr*^ctical study in a motor mecha¬ 
nic's shop. Though he started as a 
clerk in a Government department m 
Trivandrum, bitten by the bug of 
business, he launched his career as a 
salesman of Dunlop Tyres with an in¬ 
vestment of R.s. 100 Slowly and 
steadily, he developed the business in 
such a manner that his turn-over 
touched several thousands of rupees 
in a short time. 

Turning his attention to the cinema 
next, he became in 1936. the proprie¬ 
tor xA Trivandrum New Theatres. 
Three other cinemas came into his 
fold. Enlarging his scope of activity, 
he floated a distribution company 
and christened it Kumaraswamy Pic¬ 
tures, named after his son. Kumar. 
His next step was to become a pro¬ 
ducer To start with, he collaborated 
with producer-directoi K. Subrama¬ 
niam in the production of ‘Prahlada' 
in Malayalam in Madras. That was in 
1939. Film-making fascinated him 
since he felt that "here was a me¬ 
dium. which could work wonders”. 

-4 




f. SUBRAMANIAM 


In 1951, Suhramariiam became a 
studio-owner by starting Merryland 
Studios The first film produced by 
him was *Atma Sakthi' (in Malava- 
lam). which had its Tamil version. 
•Priya Sakhi* G. R. Rao directed it. 
though Subramaniam supervised the 
entire production, including its tech¬ 
nical aspects. For the first nine pic¬ 
tures produced by him. he didn’t 
allow his name to appear as a direc¬ 
tor; he how'ever. looked after them 
from script to screen. Two of his 
films worthy of note during that pe¬ 
riod were ‘Avakasi'. a box-office hit, 
and ‘Pon Kadir'. an artistic .success. 
‘Padatha Painkili’, which he produ¬ 
ced and directed in 1957, won the 
President’s Silver Medal. He has 
made so far 32 pictures, outstanding 
among them being ‘Two Measures'. 
'Kalaiyum Kaminiyum*. Mohn, the 
Baptist*, 'Baktha Kuchela*, 'Althara* 
and the latest ‘Puthri*. 

With two well-equipped floors, one 
more under construction and an 
automatic laboratory in hi.-, studio, 
producer-director Subramaniam is 
now planning a jungle film forthwith 
and a high-powered dramatic subject 
‘School Mistress' a little later. Over 
120 persons are employed in his stu“ 
dio. His unit members find it a joy 
to work with him because of the im- 
men.se opportunitie.'s he gives them tn 
learn their respective work. ‘‘The 
future lies with the youngsters.” he 
says. At the .same time, the young 
aspirants should be prepared to do 
hard work and emulate the example 
of their elders and veterans. His suc¬ 
cess-story should inspire aspirants to 
climb up the ladder through the hard 
way. 

• • • 

T he 22-meniber Soviet Ballet 
troupe, who recently gave two 
performances in Madra-s under the 
auspices of the State Sangita Nataka 
Sangam, captured the hearts of dance 
lovers with the magic of their move¬ 
ments, statuesque personality and 
undi.sputed skill in the terpsichorean 
art Dancing and swirling mostly on 
their toes, the artistes showed great 
mastery in their leaps and matchless 
footwork. All the items, especially 
'Shakuntaia*, a Bharata Natya piece. 
Swan Lake’ and ^Giselle’, were aiK 
wreciated, ' 

































Q When lyuJ | ffct protnolion? When 
will 1 marry? About the attainmcnis of 
the would-be bride? How will my 
financial position bc'^ Will there be a 
transfer immediately? — NW.. Triuan- 
drum. 

A* Your chart appears to be power¬ 
ful enough to give you a good life. 
You will he promoted during the lat¬ 
ter part of 1966 or early next year. 
You will marry in the same pe¬ 
riod. The financial position seems to 
be g«ort. Transfer also may take place 
d\c>ng the latter part of 1966. 

/ am in Rayu Dasa. Whert will I 
prosper in life'* Will I do business? If 
so, when'^ How will my Guru Dasa be? 
When will there l>e a change in the 
present job? — K.N.R , Madras, 

A: To mo, your Rag^i Dasa is not 
impressive. You will do well only in 
your Gt/ri/ Dasa Bu.siness indications/ 
also appear but, 1 am afraid you may 
go off the track in view of the turbu¬ 
lent alnu).vpherc in the present business 
world’ Yo 1 may have a little good 
period from the early part of 1967. 

Q: will rny health improve? Is 

there any chance of promotion in my 
present service"^ When will I marry? I 
Xi'-atii brief comments and helpful sug¬ 
gest io?is . ->'AT.C.G., Ca leutta. 

A: Your health may give you satis¬ 
faction from the latter part of 1966. 
During early 1967 you may be pro¬ 
moted. Marriage r .'.o is likely in 1967. 
There appears to be something wrong 
in you. Correct yourself and lead a 
pious life. You will feel comfortable. 

Q: How is the future? Is there a 
foreign tour? Will the parents be cur¬ 
ed of their illness? What will be the 
future of my broths and sister? Will 
the brother be adopted? Will the sister 
conlivuc her studies or will she marry? 
Lcngetiny of the subject? How is mar¬ 
ried life? Will 1 complete my present 
studies or not? What about the Chart? 
—K.S.S., Cha/idiparh. 

A; Your future appe«irs to be good 
That is, fit»m your Sani Dasa. No for¬ 
eign trave l is indicated. Your parents* 
aspects do not appear impressive. Per¬ 
haps they may be cured in May 1966. 
Your brothers and sister,^ may lead a 
good life. Then' is every possibility of 
y*)ur brfither being adopted. Your sis- 
ster's educatic'n appears to be dull. 
She may marry. Your longevity ap¬ 
pears go<ul Married life may be happy. 

I think you may not complete your 
present .studies. Additional qualifica¬ 
tion for the betterment m the occupa¬ 
tional hue seems probable. The Chart 
appears to be a good one from Sani 
Dasa after Sani Bukthi 

Q: How will this year he for me? 
•Wlf(*TT null I marry? Will it be a love 
marriage or traditional? Will I have I 
property of my own? I am thinking of 
resigning the present job. Shall I? 
What sort of business will be benefi- 
cial to me? Foreicn tour? Will 1 pass 
hi my Inter, examination in March 
1966’—B.V.Y, Agra. 

A. l966-’67 may be normal for you. 
Your matrimonial house appears to 
be complicated and hence you must be 
careful in that respect. You may have 
property of yoiir own during your 
later years. You should not resign 
your present job, fearing unemploy- 
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business now. Wait for a few yeais 
more. You may pass your Inter- exa¬ 
mination. 

Q: 7 married in 1965. How luill my 
married life be? How many children 
will I have and when? Will I acquire 
property? Are further studies indi¬ 
cated? How will my official status in 
future be? — S.H., Neyveli. 

A: You are blessed with a good 
life-partner. Both of you try to build 
up an affectionate home. You may get 
a son in 1968. You may have about 
half-a-dozen children. You may ac¬ 
quire property in your later years. 
Only one chance of further study ap¬ 
pears in 1966 to 1967. Your official 
status and trend appear good and 
progressive. 

Q; When will the subject ge* a Ju¬ 
nior Officer's post or a post in gazet¬ 
ted rank of Class II service? How is 
his marriage prospect, time and the 
nature of the alliance, amongst rela¬ 
tives or any good well-to-do family ?— 
N.K.R., Salem. 

A: The subject may get his desired 
post between July and September 
1966. He may marry during the latter 
part of 1966 or early next year. He 
may marry amongst his mother’s side 
relatives. His matrimonial side may 
be a well-to-do one. 

Q; When will my present difficul¬ 
ties end? Financial position? Is there 
any change in my job? Will I get 
promotion here immediately? When 
will I marry? — N.M., Madras. 

A: You are under Ragu Dasa. Ragu 
is in the 8lh house to your radical as¬ 
cendant and 5th house Saturn since 
some time. Hence your difficulties. You 
will see some good in your official and 
financial aspects during the latter part 
of 1966 or early next year. You ^11 
marry in 1967 failing which in 1968. 

Q: Will I get a seat tw the M.Sc., in 
June, 1966? What kind of job will I 
get? Will I take up a post-graduate 
course? —R.M., Sivaganga. 

A: It is quite evident from your 
chart, that you may get a seat in the 
M.Sc. You may be a Government ga¬ 
zetted employee. You may net Ihe de¬ 
sired post-graduate course also, 

Q; When mill 7 be promoted or 
transferred from this place? General 
future? Marriage?—Y. 10, P.P., Oritta. 

A: You may be promoted and 
transferred during the latter part of 
1966 or early next year. Your future 
career may be good throughout. Your 
marriage may take place in 1967. Your 
chart seems to be a good one. 


srofifT A nstiMfe 

Q. Whet mill be the nature of my 
profession? Will 7 enter fllmdom? 
When will 1 get married? About my 
partner? How will my health be mhtch 
is not up to the mark now? My pa¬ 
rents' longevity? —A.P.. Bengal 

A: You, young lady, must be very 
vary careful in accepting a job offer¬ 
ed to you. You are under Ragu Dasa 
now and it will land you in difficul¬ 
ties if you indiscriminately enter film- 
dom. After April, 1966. you may get 
a job. You will marry in 1967. Your 
parents’ length of life appears normal. 
Accept any clerical job and lead a 
patient and contented life. In due 
course you will lead a good life. 

Q; 7 am a B.A., B.L. Will 7 practise 
or take up any other job? Any good 
change in official field? If so. when? 
Will I be rich? When will 1 marry? 
Peaceful domestic life? — K.V.B., Ban¬ 
galore. 

A: I do not think you may be a suc¬ 
cessful lawyer. If any other good job 
can be had, you may very w^ell fit 
into it. Such a change may happen 
before 1968. You may marry in 1967. 
Your matrimonial aspect is likely to 
be satisfactory. 

Q: Any better standard of living in 
the future? Any better d ance of pro¬ 
motion in the present job Chances of 
conflict between the landlord or rela¬ 
tions? When will my and my sister's 
marriages take place? Chances of big 
loss or gain in the future? Will 1 se¬ 
cure a job in any other State? Will 7 
stop playing cricket or have chances 
of rising more in this game? —A.K.M., 
Kanpur. 

A: You are under Jupiter’s influ¬ 
ence now and for another 4 or 5 years 
also. You may secure a very good new 
job in the latter half of 1966 or early 
in 1967. No conflict with others may 
happen. Your marriage may take 
place in 1966, and that of your sister 
in 1968. I think no regretable loss 
or an impressive gain is indicated in 
the near future. If you prove a sports¬ 
man, you can shine well as a cricke¬ 
ter. 


In this Column, ‘*Virgoan" wilt 
answer queries on horoscopes, etc., 
submitted 1o him (through SPORT 
A PASTIME). This facility avai¬ 
lable only to direct subscribers 
and other readers of SPORT A 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchas’ers of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote J/iejr sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com¬ 
munications will not receive atten¬ 
tion. 

Querie.i should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either in Tamil or English or 
in Devanagart script. Mere date of 
birth is not sufficient. 

Every effort is being made to 


publish the answers to readers’ 
queries in the earliest possible 
issue. But it is not possible to have 
them published the very next week 
after the queries are received. 

AH correspondence should be 
addressed to •‘Yirgoon”, c/o The 
Editor, SPORT A PASTIME. 
Motint Road. Madrasis. 
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yAU ANO UTHE, S. P. MISRA OF HYDMAIAO 
nAYCO A tEADINO ROU IN INDIA'S HNS 
VICTORY ovn IRAN IN THC FIRST ROUND OF 
THE EASTIRN ZONE 0AVIS CUP COMPCTITION AT 
AHMEDAIAD. MISRA NOT ONIY WON ROTN HIS 
SINOIES MATCHES BUT AtSO HBIPED HIS SKIPPR, 
P. UU, TO ClAIM THE CRUClAi DOUUES TIE 
HERE, MISRA OOB IN FOR A EACKHANb RETURN 
IN HIS CHARACTERISnC STYIE. INDM WON BY 
FIVE MATCHB TO NIL 

Review A Mon PictiinD bwMo 
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—'tbe luxury toilet soap that is specially 
eyolred for export to Europe and America, 
now selectively released in India! 

Godrej SANDAL...with itsexbilaratiod; 
lingering perfume expertly blended 
with pure Sandalwood oil...is by far 
the largest, longest-lasting soap of 
its kind. Try it today. Tou will love 
its refreshing fragrance! 

Sandal* 


LUXURY EVERYONE CAN AFFORO 



SDL. lA 
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Getting there is half the fun —travelling by 
Cunard, the other half! 


Make your journey a nevor-to-be-forgotten affair, 
Rendezvous with your Cunarder at Liverpool, Southampton, 
Le Havre or Rotterdam, and travel the route 
of the '‘Queens” to New York and Montreal, 

For further dglails see your travel agent or write direct to our agents: 

Anchor Line Ltd. 

Neville House, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1 
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ON THt covn - 

A verMtllt slUete, iMlto’t aae kardl«r, 
GBrlMtehMi 'SInfh RandJuswa, hM no 
opposition in oar eonntry. Hnoinf re¬ 
corded hfs career best of 1441 seconds 
In the 110 metres hardies ot the Tokyo 
Olympics in 1904, Garbochsn is espoble 
of improvlnf on it with keen ooBb* 
petition snd foreign trips to Hongnry 
end Shssin this senson. 



The special beard-softening ingredients which go into Palmolive Shaving 
Cream — Lather or Brushless—make every Palmolive Shave closer... 
cleaner. Every shave with Palmolive, containing skilfully blended oils, 
leaves your face smooth and cool.. gives that feeling of luxurious comfort 
and that well-groomed appearance which always goes with success! 
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WOW le vttnMi 


Davis Cttp 


INDIA ROUTS 


Despite playing without its top>stars, R. Krishnan and 
I. Muherjea, India displayed dear-cut superiority 
when it defeated Iran by five nuitcheis to nil in the first 
round of the Eastern Zone Davis Cup at Ahmcdabad. 


IRAN 



I NDIA made a clean sweep of its 
first round match against Iran in 
the Eastern Zone of the Davis Cup 
tennis at the Sardar Patel Corpora¬ 
tion Stadium, Ahmedabad. 

On Maich 19, India and Iran play¬ 
ed the hrst two singles. In the first 
match tall and lithe Shiv Prakash 
.. Misra, India’s No. 4, played against 
and stocky Tahgi Akbari, 
i[r<.n’s No. 1- Misra, serving fast and 
accurate spinning ' services and 
stroking consistently well from the 
baseline, captured the first set at 
6-2 before the Iranian could either 
find his touch or feet. In the second 
set Misra made the fatal mistake of 
changing his winning baseline game 
and started storming the net at the 
slightest encouragement from Ak¬ 
bari. This was exactly an opportu¬ 
nity for which the Irani star was 
waiting to make headway. Ak¬ 
bari, playing some good and sound 
tennis, passed Misra at the net with 


-By- 

P. F. KEKOBAD 


some neat forehand, overspin cross 
court and down-the-line shots. Misra 
also helped Akbaii by making innu¬ 
merable mistakes at the net whilst 
taking low backhand volleys which 
be mostly put into the net. Iran's 
No. 1, playing with lot of guile and 
cunning, at this stage, captured the 
second set at 6-3. Misra—^like the 
fine player that he is—raised his 
game appreciably after dropping 
second set, annexed the 3rd and 
the 4th sets in spite of Akbari's stiff 
resistance at 6-3 ad 6-1. 

The second singles match bet¬ 
ween Premjit Lall, the Indian skip* 

?»er, and 19-year-old Nemat Nemati, 
ran’s No. 2, was a one-sided affair, 
Lall coming out victor in three 
straight sets (6-2, 6-3 and 6-1) in 21 
minutes. So India established a 
commanding lead of 2 matches to 
nil on the first day. 

The next day, the doubles was 
played between the well-experlen- 


^ lAH vMKAnMN DnairiNO am 
^ OVBWIAD AOAINIf MtAin BAf 










J. r. MUKA 
MISNII fO IHi Mr 10 
VOlUr A Mf SHOP AY 
UUNH AKtAM. 


and 4-6. This doubles victory gave 
India the right to enter the second 
round of the Eastern Zone Davis 
Cup. 

On Monday, March 21, the Irani 
team members celebrated their 
New Year day but it did not bring 
them any better luck than the previ¬ 
ous two days in the remaining two 
reverse singles which had more of 
academic interest. In the first 
match, Shiv Prakash Misra, who 
was playing a sound all round game 
except for his low backhand volleys 
which he netted many times during 
the match, met with stiff opposi¬ 
tion from Nemat Nemati upto ^all. 
But thereafter Nemati slumped sud- 

Continu9cf on next poge 
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ced, formidable pair of Premjit 
Lall and Shiv Prakash Misra of In- 
^a and Tahgi Akbari and Nemat 
Nemati of Iran. The Indian pair's 
powerful, spinning, high kicking ser¬ 
vices, rythmical driving and crisp 
volleying at the net proved too good 
for the youthful Iranian combina¬ 
tion. Besides, the slow, ineffective 
sliced services of Akbari and Ne- 
tnati presented no problems for the 
Indians and they were dealt with 
summarily and severely. However 
Akbari and Nemati drove well on 
the forehand and also volleyed quite 
confidently at the net. In many a 
drive and volley duel, the Irani 

Ssters got the better of the In- 
. But ultimately they had to 


A nm ACTION siuov I 
OP T- AKtAM WNO TOOK : 

A sir OPP S. a. MISRA. ^ 
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denly, losing the next two vital 
games rather tamely to Misra. The 
next two sets Misra captured with¬ 
out conceding a single game as Nc- 
mati refused to make any serious 
effort to retrieve the situation. The 
flnal match score in India's favour 
was 7-5, 6-0, 6-0. 

In the fifth and the final match, 
Rabi Venkatesan of India just toyed 
with the 17.year-old Ezat Nemati, 
the baby of Iran's team, to score 
points off him when and how he lik¬ 
ed. Rabi*s net game was consistent 
and sure but his services lacked po¬ 
wer and penetration. Left-handed 
Ezat Nemati. however, revealed 
himself as a very promising and 
stylish player with a big future. 
Ezat served with power and preci¬ 
sion and drove and volleyed well 
too in classical style. But he lacked 
consistency and concentration which 
proved his undoing and went down 
in three straight sets (1-6, 0-6 and 
0-6). So India made a clean sweep 
of all the five matches. Iran lost, 
no doubt, but its policy of entrusting 
its future to youngsters under 21 is 
bound to pay rich dividends in the 
near future. The Irani youngsters 
also proved to be good and most 
sporting losers. ; 


^am-Buk 



THE OINTMENT 
FOR 

SKIN TROUBLES 



Skin wounds, eruptions and 
infections clear up quickly, 
surely, safely with Zam-Buk — 
the skin ointment containing 
medicinal herbs. No animal fat 

Sokt 9t §U ch9mtsts arnf g^n^rst stow 

SHBl'FZ'9 


DMriSilon for Madras Stale: 

M/9. Moti A Co.. 

214, Govladiiqppa Nakk Street, 
roit Bob No. im Madns-1. 



IRAN'S NIMATI POSITIONS HIMSSLP fOR A RORIHANO SNOT. 







8P0HT & FASTIMS 




some foods disagree with you ? 

Most people find certain foods upset their system—causing acid 
indigestion or irregularity. 

That is when you need PHILLIPS MILK OF MAGNESIA 

Suppose food has upset your stomach, Phillips relieves 
the discomfort of excess acid, heartburn and nausea 
in seconds literally. 

For irregularity-Phillips will gently, comfortably, 
restore your system to normal. 

So, next time you have a little too much of good || I 

food, hurry up and take PHILLIPS MILK OF ^ I 

MAGNESIA—THAT SETTLES IT!! 

PHILLIPS 

MILK OF MAGNESIA 



MafHifMiured by - Registered UscrDcy's Medical Stores (Mfg.) Private Ltd., 62. Bondcl Road, Cakutta*l9. 
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WITH BOTH LEGS IN THt 
AIR MISRA EXECUTES AN 
OVERHEAD AOAINST T 
AXBARI 



TENNIS IN POONA 

■V- 4 . . 

* T ■ , 



“J. WOULD certainly go to any 
A length to provide all facilities 
for all the youngsters below the age 
of 15 in our city to take up the game 
of tennis and would certainly recom- 
nnend tennis to anyone who wants a 
lifetime of fun. This is what I have 
done so long and 1 am not through 
yet.’* The genial, quickwitted doctor 
of medicine having a roaring prac¬ 
tice in Poona who said this to 
me was nearing his fifties and 
is a man who has literally given 
his life to tennis. He is Doctor 
G. A. Ranade, the Tennis Sec¬ 
retary, whose dominating personality 
and xeal have metamorphosed the 
Deccan Gymkhana’s tennis depart¬ 
ment. Dr. Hanade is so much inte¬ 
rested in this game, that no matter 
where big tennis is played in this 
country he will be there not only to 

THE DECCAN GYMKHANA BOASTS OF 

NEARLY A DOZEN TENNIS COURTS. 


watch the players in action but also 
see for himself how the tournaments 
are organised. With such a persona¬ 
lity at the helm of afTair.s it is liltU* 
wonder that the tennis section of the 
Deccan Gymkhana is making vast 
strides especially in the promotion of 
the game among schoolboys. 

The need for introducing youngs¬ 
ters in their early teens to tennis 


By T. D. PABTHASARATHY 


cannot be over-stressed and it is true 
that there are coaching schemes be¬ 
ing implemented in certain larger 
cities to impart training to promis¬ 
ing youngsters. But these are not 
adequate and it is not also practical 
and healthy to look to official initia¬ 
tive to meet this growing need and 


A VIEW OF IHE CLUB HOUSE OF THE 
DECCAN GYMKHANA. 


it is essential that every tennis ins^ 
titution should on its own initiative 
inaugurate its own coaching scheme 
through its own internal resouroeg. 
And this seems to be the underlying 
principle of the efforts of the Deccan 
Gymkhana of which Dr. Ranade is 
a moving force. If only one visit¬ 
ed this Gymkhana the amount t)f 
enthusiasm shown by the youngsters 
for playing tennis will be realised. 
Imagine for a moment a single club 
having nearly a dozen tennis courts. 
What is more striking i.s the provision 
for wall practice which could be had 
on either side. Instead of a net a 
brickwall is built in one of the courts 
itself. 

The Gymkhana, founded nearly 
.^ixty years ago, will be celebrating 
its diamond jubilee this October and 







it will be interesting to note that siasts. For Poona it is a veritable 
this sporting institution was founded Wimbledon. The Club was honoured 
by no less a person than Lokmanya when it was asked to organise the 
Tdak. The members of the Deccan Davis Cup tie between India and Pa- 
Gymkhana resided around the Gym- kistan in 1963. The great Bill Tilden 
khana to easily avail themselves of and Henry Cochet with Ramillon 
the sports facilities and it was thus have played exhibition matches on 
that the Deccan Gymkhana Colony these courts. 

comprising an area of 35 acres has By far the most significant scheme 
grown Into an attractive residential to develop tennis in Poona is the 


By far the most significant scheme to develop tennis 
in Poona is the Coaching Scheme for schoolboys envi¬ 
saged and executed by the Deccan Gymkhana, found¬ 
ed nearly sixty years ago. 


quarters of the city of Poona. Over Coaching Scheme envisaged and exe- 
this area there are playing grounds, cuted by the Club. Four years ago 
a wrestling arena, tennis courts and the Club drew up a programme un- 
a swimming pool. The swimming der which a batch of boys would be 
pool named after the founder is a given four years.regular training free 
sweet water tank and is fed by pe» of cost so that when they entered 


AN ALL-WEATHER TENNIS WALL HAS 
BEEN BUILT ON A FULL LENGTH COURT 
AT A COST OF RS. 12,000,- FOR PRO¬ 
VIDING A VITAL TRAINING FACILITY 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


college they would in a bt*tlcr 
position to take the maximum advan¬ 
tage of the facilities available there 
Already over fifty b(»ys have com¬ 
pleted their training and have enter¬ 
ed college with the assurance of de¬ 
finitely better prospects in the years 
to come. The results of the coaching 
scheme have already begun to make 
a mark and one of its pupils, Ajit 
Ranade, had distinguished himself as 
captain of the Poona University. XTn- 
der the coaching scheme not only 
free training is given but even equip¬ 
ment like tennis rackets and tennis 
balls and the services of tennis courts 
are provided free to the trainees. The 
scheme is financed entirely by the in¬ 
ternal resources of the department 
and the training, until the appoint¬ 
ment of A. L. Jog, was imparted by 
senior members of the club 


rennial springs with an inflow of 
over 100,000 gallons of fresh water 
per day. The Deccan Gymkhana is a 
name to conjure with in sports pro¬ 
motion in this part of the country 
and has many achievements to its 
credit. 

It will be of interest to note heie 
its tennis activities. The Deccan Gym¬ 
khana tennis section is contemplat¬ 
ing running an all-India tournament 
only for juniors under 15 and 18 
during the coming October in connec¬ 
tion with its Diamond Jubilee cele¬ 
brations. Over the past 30 years this 
Gymkhana has played a leading role 
in promoting tennis and of late its 
annual Festival of Tennis is eagerly 
looked forward to by a host of enthu- 

THI COACHING SCHBMB HAS ALRBADY 
BEGUN TO MAKE ITSELF FEIT AND 
THEIR rum AJIT RANADE (HOLDING 
SHIELD) DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF AS 
THE CAPTAIN OP THE POONA UNIVSR- 
SITT. AJIT IS PLANKED EY HIS PARENTS 
WHO APPORD AU PACIUTlfl FOR HIM 
TO PURSVI UNNIl 
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rpHERE v;as a tennis player who 
laid wagers with his oppo¬ 
nents saying he would return the 
ball more number of times than 
they could. *‘You send the ball 
over the net a hundred times and 
I will return it to you a hundred 
and one times”, he would say. He 
generally wr)n the betJ It made no 
difference to him if the rally con¬ 
tinued for two minutes or for half 
an hour. He used to say “others 
may return the ball or they may 
not, but I will go on doing it for 
ever and cvcr.“ 

That man was Sohan Lai ot 
Punjab. He was India’s No. 1 for 
a number of years. Of wiry build, 
he stood 5’ 9” and was somewhat 
dark. He was an extremely fit man 
and never knew the meaning of 
tire(ines.s. Sohan Lai was a simple 
man. He mixed with everyi>ne and 
was never proud of his achieve¬ 
ments. He would get as easily of¬ 
fended as he would get reconciled. 
He w(juld play with anybody and 
was ever ready to help youngsters. 



SOHAN lAl. 


but it was well placed. His head 
and body moved when he served. 
His second service was slightly 
slower but carried more spin. His 
forehand was his best shot. He hit 
the ball hard. His backhand was de¬ 
pendable. T^ere was a pronounced 
wrij5t action in it. Both his fore, 
hand and backhand strokes were 
top spin shots. His net play was 
not good, his volley was ordinary 
and his overhead poor. But on every 
short ball he came to the net. If 
he got an easy ball on the net he 
would finish it; otherwise it was 
the opponent’s point. Whenever he 
came to the net the best way to 
deaf with him was to lob over him. 
Ho was very formidable from the 
baseline. He seldom committed a 
mistake. He could keep the ball in 
play till eternity. He could run 
throughout the day and still be as 
fresh as when he started. He had 
fairly good passing shots on both 
the flanks. 

I found him the most difficult 
player to beat. He had remarkable 



Sohan Lai had a peculiar hobby 
—eating. He could eat a hundred 
orange.s after his dinner. He was a 
straight-forward man and always 
spoke out his mind- He was .so frank 
that sometimes his frankness hurt 
others. But whatever he did or said 
was in good faith. He never meant 
I url r)thers. 

Sohan Lai had beaten me thrice 
before I went to play in the East 
India Championships at Calcutta. 
He was then ranked India’s No. 2 
and I was given the third place. 
He met me at the South Club and 
told me frankly that he expected to 
win the Championship, even though 
a f('w foreigners were participating 
in it- He had played against the 
visitors from New Zealand and 
France and had beaten them in 
practice games. He did not for a 
moment realise that I would be 
opposing him in a third round 
match. Evidently he thought he 
could beat me any time. But I beat 
him and, reaching the final lost to 
Steadman in five sets. “When I 
lost the first two sets and then 
staged a recovery to win the next 
two, Sohan Lai was the first to 
compliment me. No wonder all the 
youngsters loved him dearly. Sohan 
Lai was given the same love' and 
affection even after the youngsters 
became big, both in their age and 
in their skill on the court- 

There is another instance to show 
how Sohan hurt others without 
meaning to do so. He played against 
Prem Pandhi, an youiMgster from 


Lahore, in the Punjab Champion¬ 
ships. The crowd was all for Prem 
Pandhi. They were shouting all the 
time. They did not want Sohan Lai 
to win but he clinched the issue at 
6-0, 6-1. After the match he told 
Prem that due to the constant 
shouting he could not play at his 
best. He certainly 'did not mean to 
insult Prem, who could win only 


one game. It was that Sohan just 
felt that way and So he said it. 

Hailing from the same place as 
Sleem there was little wonder that 
Sohan had modelled his game on 
the lines of the more famous star, 
Sohan must have watched Sleem 
a number of times and must have 
been unconsciously influenced by 
the master’s game. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, he was no genius and so 
could not reach the height to which 
Sleem rose. He achieved greatness 
by sheer hard labour. He played 
for hours on end to perfect his 
game. His strokes were , far from 
fluent. He executed them laborious¬ 
ly. His service carried medium pace 


retrieving powers. He returned im¬ 
possible shots. Moreover he was a 
fighter of the highest calibre. He 
would fight to the last. He never 
gave away a match without waging 
a bitter struggle. 

Some of Sohan Lai’s well-contest¬ 
ed matches were against E. V. 
Bobb. They lasted hours and hours 


—both playing from the baseline, 
both hitting the ball well and both 
unable to produce a finishing 
stroke. Every point was well fought 
out, every game keenly contested. 
Every set took toll of their energy 
and a good slice of the spectators’ 
patience. The end of the match 
came as a great relief not only to 
the two players but also to the 
crowd I 

In his heyday Sohan Lai beat 
many leading players. He won 
many championships in India, but 
his heartfelt desire was never ful¬ 
filled. He could not get the crown ot 
the East India ChampiOAsliip which, 
in ^ later jreans^ became the 


This week’s spotlight is on Sohan Lai, a player most 
difficult to beat and a fighter of the highest calibre and 
on Sawhney, one of the finest volleyers and net play 
champions India has ever produced. 
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All-India Championships. There was 
nothing shrewd about his game. It 
was a simple, straight forward one. 
iBut his physical fitness- his will to 
win, his fighting spirit, his tena¬ 
city and steadiness made him a 
great player. 


• a 


L. B. SAWHNEY 

S . L. R. SAWHNEY from Lahore 
was one of those who believed 
in following every service to the 
net (nowadays, it is called power 
tennis). It is a pity that he did not 
play ,very many tournaments for, 
with 'more match play, he would 
have become one of the great pla¬ 
yers produced by India. 

Bespectacled Sawhney was fairly 
tall, about five feet ten inches- Fair- 
complexioned, he was somewhat 
corpulent. He was inclined to be 
flat-footed. Physically he was not 
very fit. In a long drawn-out match he 
lacked stamina and, as it invarfably 
happened against me. either sprained 
his ankle or hurt his knee. While he 
was a fine singles player, he went one 
better in a doubles match. 

Sawhney*8 first serve was a cannon 
ball His second was a highly exagge¬ 
rated American Twust—one of the 
best I have seen m India or abroad. 
He had a very powerful forehand top- 
sin shot. Hxs backhand was also a top - 
spin stroke, but he did not seem to 
have full confidence in fhat stroke. In 
practice games he would hit a player 
out of the court with his backhand 
strokes. In a match against the same 
player he usually played crosscourt 
topspin shols. He was a superb volle- 
yer, and a brilliant smasher. However, 
it must be said that he sometimes 
played shots meant for the gallery. 

He was India's undisputed No. 1 in 
1934-35 and the next year he was 
bracketed with me in that position 
For quite some years he was our No. 
2. I feel he would have remained at 
the top for several more years had 
he proved to be a better fighter. 

I came to know Sawhney, called 
“JShub** by his friends, when we tour¬ 
ed East Africa under N. Krishna- 
swami's captaincy in 1635*36. That 
year Shub played one of the finest 
tennis matches .<usen at Lucknow when 
he took the great hfenzil, then World's 
No. 8. to five sets. Shub should even 
have won that match had not Menzil 
intimidated the umpire. Shub was 
leading 5-4 in the final set. At 3o-15 on 
his service he came to the net and 
finished the point powerfully. The Um¬ 
pire rightly gave him the point and 
called 40-15. But Menzil contended 
that Shub’s racket had crossed the net 
before he volleyed. Six-footer Menzil, 
who almost looked a giant, refused to 
accept the deeiaion and was furious. 
He would not continue the match un¬ 
til the Umpire, who appeared to deve¬ 
lop cold feet, reversed the decision and 
called 30-aIL. Naturaly, Shub could 
not play well thereafter. He had also 
eoolfd off during the delay and loot 
^ nm imtcli, B« wop tba men’s doublet 


and mixed doubles in that tournament, 
but Shub was not satisfied. 

Another tournament in which Saw¬ 
hney played very well was the Egyp¬ 
tian Championships at Cairo, played on 
hard courts. He beat both Mitic of Yu- 
goslavia and Cezner of Czechoslovakia. 
He took Puncec, World No, 4, to five 
sets. It was creditable of Shub as he 
was not so good a player on hard 
courts as he was on ^ras.s courts In 
Punjab, Uttar Prade.sh. Bihar and 
Bengal tennis is played on gra.ss courts. 
In the first two States, all tournaments 
are organised only on grass courts 
Shub won nearly all the major cham¬ 
pionships of India He also won the 
East Africa doubles championship 

Sawhney had the uncanny knack of 
converting the impo.ssible shot of his 
opponent into a winner Often Lady 
Luck helped him. Once, in the Nor¬ 
thern India tournament, Dilip Bose 



S. 1. R- SAWHNEY (LEFT) WITH THE 
AUTHOR. 


forced him to a low volley on his fore¬ 
hand near the gallery Shub volleyed 
it but it was a poor shot. It fell inside 
the service line on Dilip's backhand. 
He played a very sharp short cross 
court stroke Shub jumped to his left 
court but the ball was beyond his 
reach And, in addition, he slipped 
and fell full stretch on his face. In so 
doing, his racket just reached the 
place where the ball was dropping. 
Somehow he managed to apply a little 
pressure and the ball went back over 
the net. It was the most perfect drop 
shot I have ever seen^ 

On another occasion he and 1 were 
playing a doubles' final against Iftikar 
and Irshad at Calcutta. Before the 
match he told me that he had sprained 
his right shoulder I advised him not 
to over exert his shoulder by serving 
cannon balls. Instead, he could serve 
the American Twists. We reached 
match point on his service The score 
was 40-30. I advised him to serve the 
American Twist as bis first service on 
Iftikar's backhand. I argued that as 
the latter was a left-hander he might 
not be able to cover his backhand. In 
his anxiety, Shub sent a cannon ball 
service. It was a fault* Now Xltikar 
knew that tlia mtmi anrvlce would be 


the Twist. So he covered his back¬ 
hand well and took the ball on the 
rise on his forehand. Shub, after serv¬ 
ing, rushed to the net, covering a 
cross court shot Iftikar played a dip¬ 
ping shoi which fell in the centre of 
the court. Shub was caught on the 
wrong foot. He turned and slipped. As 
he was falling ho saw the ball land¬ 
ing m front of his outstretched racket. 
He half-vollcycd the ball and then 
fell flat. The stroke turned out to be 
a good pa.s8mg shot and wc won the 
match* 

There were a number of people who 
thought Shub played too many fluke 
strok<\s. I do not agree with them. Let 
me say why I do not agree with them 
by relating a talc Bent upon making 
a witness believe in miracles, a lawyer 
questioned him what ho thought if a 
man fell from a ten-.storeyed building 
and escaped unhurt. “Lucky” replied 
the witness. “What if ho feii from 20 
storeys and wa.s .still unhurt’” asked 
the lawyer “Lucky again” replied the 
man The lawyer lost hi.s temper and 
raising his tone asked “What do you 
.say if he fell from 50 storeys and waa 
still unhurt’” The witness replied 
calmly “I would think that it was the 
fellow's blooming habit ’ So do I think 
of Shub’s returning the ball under di¬ 
fficult circumstances. 

As a doubles player he was one of 
the greatest India has ever produced. 
He had a wonderful second serve and 
he followed it to the net. His low and 
high volleys were perfect His over¬ 
head was a deadly weapon His return 
on service was excellent. He made a 
fast dipping cross court return or sent 
the ball to the middle of the court, 
e.specially with his forehand. He lobbed 
well from both the flanks and his in¬ 
terceptions were just about perfect. 
Shub and his partner, Soni, were con¬ 
sidered invulnerable. They reigned su¬ 
preme for a few years Iftikar and I 
beat them In the Northern India 
championshnps. Incidentally, Iftikar 
and I were never beaten throughout 
our career, in a double.s match. 

Shub also played with N. Krlshna- 
swami for some time. I do not know 
why the partnership broke up. Pro¬ 
bably, Shub thought ho was able to 
combine with Soni better than he was 
able to do with Krishnaswami. 

Sawhney could change his game ac¬ 
cording to the circumstance. He was 
essentially a net player. When I be¬ 
came good and passed him easily on 
the net he stayed on the baseline and 
played as well as he did when he rush¬ 
ed to the net. None would think that 
his strong point was net play when 
they watched his baseline game. He 
constantly varied the spin, played drop 
shots or high top spin drives. 

Sawhney became great because he 
was one of the finest volleyers India 
has produced. He was also one of the 
greatest not players. His ground strokes 
were very good. He could finish a rally 
from any part of the court, even from 
the baseline. He was also very intelli¬ 
gent. His concentration was unwaver¬ 
ing and he was fairly quick on his feet 
He was a merciless man on the court 
and, if he could, would always win 
without conceding a single point.— 
(To be contintied). 
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I N i\ rccpnl article. Jack Kramer, 
the ( clebralod tennis acc, who 
as a top-class player irt his ama- 
lour days, and as the bulwark of 
the professional section over a 
long period should be acknowledg¬ 
ed as an expert who knows best 
about the game, emphasised the 
essential need for intensive train¬ 
ing for any squad which is selec¬ 
ted to represent a nation or even to 
perform on its own individually in 
national or world tennis. 

Kramer cited the views of th®' 
captain of the United States team 
in .support of his .stand that unless 
players go through a tight schedule 


of a rigorous course, both in point of 
physical training and play on tho 
court, good results could not be as¬ 
sured, The way Harry Hopman has 
built up the invincibility of Austra¬ 
lia, through a succession of poten¬ 
tial stars since the Sedgman era, 
also points to the value of rigorous 
and spartan training and discipline. 
This involves not only the spotting 
of potential talent while it is pret¬ 
ty young but also systematic long¬ 
term persistence with training me¬ 
thods. 

In our own country, starting with 
the Rajkumari Amrit Kaur scheme, 
coaching has been carried on. 



thanks to the munificent aid n£ the 
Union and State Governments. The 
establishment of the National Ins¬ 
titute of Sports for the training of 
coaches has no doubt helped the 
emergence of several new coaches, 
but unfortunately the response to 
the call for fresh blood in the mat¬ 
ter of training in tennis docs nai 
seem to have been as good as ex¬ 
pected. 

Few State A.s5ociations In the 
country are carrying on continuous 
CDHc hing, as, in I he very nature of 
things, with a lot of hnance needed 
for maintaining an elaborate coach¬ 
ing scheme, it is difficult to persist 
with it. The N.I.S, may provide 
coaches and the Spoits Councils, 
both at the State and District levels, 
do certainly go a long way with fin¬ 
ancial grants for coaches. But 
heavy expenses are involved In 
maintaining at least three or four 
courts necessary (or affording 
practice worth the name for trainees, 
a large number of whom are to be 
provided enough facilities. 

Formerly, the All-India A.SvSocia 
imn was making a bulk grant fur 
each Association bt)lh for the sa¬ 
lary of coachCvS and for mainten¬ 
ance of the courts. At present coa- 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 


'T'S AMAZING WHEN^ 
P3XOOCON6IOER THAT HIS 
PARENTS HAVEN'T AN^ 
IOTA OF TALENT.^^ 
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A VERY SMALL <aUANTITV 







ching in States is labouring under a 
great handicap with only coach¬ 
es being provided at best and the 
other expenses are to be met by 
the State Associations, few of 
which are able to stand the strain 
of the continuous and costly call on 
funds for coaching purposes. Either 
the State Council or District Coun¬ 
cil or in their absence the parent 
body, the All-India Lawn Tennis 
Association should come to the res¬ 
cue of State organisations. The 
only way State administrations 
could earn any income worth the 
name for sustaining costly coach¬ 
ing is through tournaments, but it 
is common knowledge that most of 
them result in a financial drain 
with spectators patronising them 
only if the v^ry best talent is on 
view. 

Coaching, it is acknowledged, 
can never be a success, unless a 


particular select set of youngsters 
are put through a long and continu¬ 
ous period of rigorous training. In 
the past, foreign and National coa¬ 
ches used to visit select centres for 
brief periods every year, but natu¬ 
rally lack of continuity led to these 
spells of coaching yielding not 
much of valuable results. With 
coaching facilities there, continuity 
with select pupils is essential for 
achieving good results. 

In Madras, thanks to the courts 
of .tennis pa irons, three courts 
have been provided for c<iaching 
for the State Associations on the 
Island Ground leased to it by the 
India International Cenire-thc An- 
namalai Court provided by the 
Chettinad House, the SPORT A 
PASTIME Court donated by the 
proprietors of the magazine and 
the Bobbin Court presented by Mr. 
R.V G.K. Range Ran. A.s many as 


30 boys and girls on an average are 
being coached here regularly by Mr. 
T. A. Rama Rao, the State Coach. 
A few promising pupils are under¬ 
going training here and unless 
measures are taken to ensure conti¬ 
nuity. the effort will go waste. 

The Sports Councils can play a 
valuable part by providing funds 
for maintaining regular coaching. 
In any case the duty of ine parent 
b'^dy. the AlMndia Lawn Tennis 
Asneiation, is also there with the 
recent material additions to its cof¬ 
fers, following valuable foreign ex¬ 
change earned from the Japanese 
and Spanish counterparts when 
Davis Cup ties were staged. The 
AILTA cannot think of putting its 
funds to better use than coming to 
the rescue of State Associations 
running i^gular coaching schemes 
and the claims of Madras In this 
respect are very strong. 



Come and 
Enjoy Your 

Holidays 

in 

Mysore City 


Mysore City has earned the name ‘Garden City of India’ and is situated * 
in a vallev formed of two ridges. The traveller will be impressed 
with its ma^jnificent roads, imposing buildings and evergreen delightful 
parks. The Chamundi Hill «erves as t»ie back drop to the city and 
cnliances its glamour and hoauly. 

THE P1.ACES OF INTERESTS ARE 

• THE M.\II.\RAJA'S PAL.*i.;E built in thr past Indo-Sarcenir fitylc of architecture. 

O ITIE JAOANWOHAN PALACE — an exquibite Art-Gallery 

• THE LALiITHMAHAL — Magnificent Mansion 
O ZOOLOGICAL GARpENS 

• THE CENTRAL TECHNOLOGICAL FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

• The Colossal FIGURE OF NANDI atop the hill, the sacred bull 

• The world Famons BRINDAVAN GARDENS which looks like a fairy Utid when 
lit up by million bulbs. See it to believe this. 


First Class hotels both in Eastern & Western Style cater excellent food. 

Afacnilicent Mysore always invites yon. 







B oth Divisional Sports Association, 
* Northern Railway, and the Allaha¬ 
bad University have built up glorious 
traditions in Uttar Pradesh cricket. It 
rame, therefore, as no sur.>rise when 
tli«y finished at the top of the Senior 
Division cricket league of Allahabad 
each with 75 points out of a possible 
91 in 13 matches. 

Although no decision has so far 
been taken by the Allahabad Cricket 
Association tournament committee, it 
is almost certain that the two teams 
would share the league honours due to 
paucity of time. Altogether 14 teams 
participated. Unlike in previous years, 
this year's league was confined to 40 
overs per innings the team scoring 
more runs got four points, one bonus 
point was awarded for scoring 4 or 
more runs per over and two points 


were given for getting the opponents 
out. 

There was a triangular contest for 
the top position between the star-stud¬ 
ded D.S.A Northern Railway, reigning 
champion, Allahabad University and 
Northern India Patrika Club The 
last-named withdrew from the league 
later on as its players were engaged 
in examinations 

The DSA. (NR) with All-India 
Railways and State caps like Mustaq 
AH. Haider Ali, Mohammad Obaidul- 
lah. Culam Murtaza and Mohammad 
Naseem, and all-rounders like Waqar 
Ahmad. Istiaq Ahmad, Satendra Pra¬ 
sad and Syed Ali Gauhar put up a 
consistently good display Left-hander 
Haider Ali was the mainstay of the 
Railway attack. DSA defeated Alla¬ 
habad University—the only reverse 
suffered by the Varsity boys The Rail¬ 
way team, lost its only match, against 
N I. Patrika Patrika lost to Univer¬ 
sity. 

For the University, State cap Asad 
Qasim proved an excellent all-rounder. 
Opener Brijendra Singh Beri, last 


year’s skipper, was tlM mainstay of 
the University batting. Mohammad 
Ibrahim, A. S. Usmani, R. K. SUigb, 
P. K Singh and Awies Hashmi also 
shone to advantage. Skipper Ramesh 
Srivastava did his job admirably be¬ 
hind the sticks but his batting suffered 
this year. 

High Court Cricket Club also did 
well in the league. Towards the end. 
the race for top honours became kee¬ 
ner and keener. D.S.A. occupied the 
top berth by virtue of its facile eight- 
wicket win over George Town Asso¬ 
ciation in its last engagement at the 
High Court ground. Batting first, 
George Town Association was ail out 
for 123 in 26 4 overs after being 79 
for two at one stage. Opener Satu 
Ghush (43) and left-hander Man Mo¬ 
han Das (33) were concerned in a fine 


second-wicket stand oi 63. Haider Ali 
and Istiaq Ahmad shared the bowling 
honours bagging five and four for 53 
and 18 runs respectively. 

D.SA. YN.R.) replied with 131 for 
two in 22 overs. Syed Ali Gauhar (29) 
Zamir (54). Oulam Murtaza (28 not 
out) were the top-scorers. D.S.A. got 7 
points and G.T.A one point. 

Reigning champion. Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity. secured 5 points against Pilots 
Training Establishment In its last 
match at the University ground. Batt¬ 
ing first. University scored 193 fot 
nine in 40 overs. BrUendra Singh Beri 
(58) and Mohammad Ibrahim (57) 
were concerned in a fine secofid-wic- 
ket stand of 92 PT.E.’s skiiMr, Sun- 
daresan and Demonte took four each 
for 69 and 20 runs respectively 

P. T. £. Bamrauli repUed with 164 
for eight in 40 overs, wwhney (32) 
and Kuruvilla (40) were concerned in 
a gtand fourth wicket stand of 95 
riin.s Asad Qasim took three for 40 
and R K Singh four for 58 runs. 

New Stars won the Obruva Shield 
run under the auspices of the Benaras 


Hindu University defeating Banaras 
Engineering C^oHege as a result of two 
days' play in the final at the Arts CoU 
lege ground of Varanasi by 12 runs. 
Batting first. New Stars was all out for 
184 runs. All-rounder Anand CHumdo- 
la bit up a polished 70, while O. N. 
Patbak scored a flawless 42. 
The fourth wicket stand bet¬ 
ween Chandola and Pathak add¬ 
ed 69 runs. Bhatia, Sharma 
and Ahmad took three wickets each. 

B. EC. replied with 172 runs. U. Sood 
(42) and Srinivas (29)) were the top 
scorers. C. Prasad and R. A. Kedia 
took four wickets each for 66 and 65 
runs respectively. 

The State Bank of India Sports 
Club won the Varanasi District cricket 
league championship defeating Nagar 
Mabapalika in the final played at the 
Science College ground by virtue of 
its first innings lead of 262 runs. Ma- 
hapallka conceded the match in the 
second innings. 

Batting first, the State Bank dec« 
lared it 396 for six. Moolchand (132) 
and Mangal Prasad (104) hit up fine 
centuries. S. N. Khanna (47), and A. K. 
Banerjee (26) were the other scorers. 

C. P. ^vastava bagged three for 81. 

Nagar Mabapalika replied with 74 
Moti Chand proved to be the wrecker- 
in-chief bagging six wickets for 28 
runs. 

K.P.L C^ollege won the Inter-Institu¬ 
tional badminton championship of Al¬ 
lahabad defeating the holder. Agarwa 
la Intarmediate College, in the final 
played at the K. P. Training College 
court by two matches to one. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that M. K. Mehta of 
Agarwala College and Ranjit Manral 
of K.P.I C^ollege had helped U P. 
schoiris in winning the National Games 
badminton championship this year. 

In the first match, M. K. Mehta of 
Agarwala College defeated the K.P. 
l.C. skipper, Karaniiit Singh, 15-0 and 
15-10. Karamjit a hard-hitting pla¬ 
yer, could not cope with the all-round 
briUiance of Mehta though he put up 
a fight In the second game. Karamjit 
led 6-0 and 8-6 in the second but lost 
at 10-19, 

In the second match, fleet-footed 
Eanjlt Manral showing a wide range of 
fluent strokes put the teams on level 
terms beating skipper Sharwan Kumar 
of Agarwala College 15-0 and 15-3. 

Showing fine understanding and 
team work, Ranjit Manral and Ka- 
rasnjit Singh boat M. K. Mehta and hjs 
partner easily 15-2 and 15-8. 


Honours Even in 
Allahabad Cricket 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 







Mil- fUlAi tHAH Vrtn OP TNI VICf. 
CHAfUCIllOi, OlVINO AWAY THC 

nan. 

S UKHWINDiilH of Government Col¬ 
lege for Women, Amritsar, was 
adjudged the best athlete for the third 
sucee^ve year in the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity Women's athletics championships, 
held at Chandigarh. Tall and well- 
built, she won first positions in the 
100 matrest 200 metres and 400 me¬ 
tres and also helped her College get 
the second place in the 4 x 100 me¬ 
tres relay. In both the 100 metres and 
200 metm she was closely followed 
by Amarjlt Bhasin of Government Ra- 
jlndm CoIlM, Bfaatinda. Miss Bha¬ 
sin also CMdined the hurdles. The 
Championsliip Shield went to Lyall- 


pur Khalsa College for Women. Jul- 
lundur. Mrs. E. N. Shahani. President 
of the Punjab University Women's 
Sports Committee, declared the Meet 
open and Mrs, Suraj Bhan, wife of 


SUgNWINMi (OOVI. 
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the Vice-Chancellor, gave away the 
prizes. Despite the softness of the ibll 
caused by a heavy shower on the 
opening day, the athletes put up good 
performances. Sital Kaur of Lyallf^r 
Khalsa College, Jullundur. earned ^ 
distinction of breaking the .only »- 
cord of the meet when she huflod tw 
javelin to a distance of 104 loet 9 
inches. She was also placed 0ec»tM in 
the discus and shot put 

• • e 

Banwari Lai of Delhi andl 
junior No. 1. Balram, won 
each in the Punjab lawn tetmik 
pionships. held at Amritsar. Mt, JA 
tice Jagjit Singh Bed! of the iNiniSk 
High Court gave away the prUM. In 
the men’s singles final. Ban wall Ld 
beat Balram in four sets, 7-0, M, ^ 
6-4 It. partnership with Sat Sayal Vt 
defeated Balram and Om Prakash in 
the men’s doubles in stral^t seli» 
6-4, 6-2. Balram beat pm Prakash in 
the boys' singles 6-3, tF2, ahd id part¬ 
nership with Vijay Dhawan lie iltflfc 
ted Om Prakash and Vash Anm 
in the boys' doublea Mrs. Pimila 
Gupta won the women's singles de- 
P^haUrrla, 6MI, 

6-'3k—M. L. XapuT. 


StTAI KAim (lYAUPtia KNAUA COUIOI 
JUUUNDim) WINNII or IMI JAVfUN 
IVWIT. 
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ARMY CRICKET 
IN THE CAPITAL 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


THE RIVAI CAPTAINS, AIR VICE-MARSHAL M M. 
ENGINEER AND IT. GEN. A. C, lYAPPA LOOKING 
DOWN TO KNOW THE RESULT Of THE TOSS 



T he Viro-Chiof of Army SlafT’s XI 
roronled a facile 4-wi(*kt»t victory 
over the Deputy Chief of Air Staff's XI 
in a one-day annual rnokel match at 
the Army Headquarters ftrouruis in 
New Delhi, recently. 

The Deputy' Chief of Air Staff, Air 
Vice Marshal M. M. Engineer, gave a 
“tlyiiifi start” by winnir g the toss and 
electing to bat. Ll -Gen. A. C. lyappa. 
led the Army team (as the Vice 
Arrny-Chicf, Lt.-Gen. P. P. Kumara- 
mangalam could not play becau.se of 
an injury to his hand in a recent polo 
match). Major V. N. Swamy. former 
Test player, and Lt.-Col. Dhamija. 
opened the bowling. The opening bats¬ 
men Air Commodore Mehta and Wing 


Commander Basant Singh, put up 24 
runs Once the stand was broken, Lt.- 
Col. n. K. Duleep Singh began to play 
havoc with his flighted left arm off 
breaks. He had a brilliant analysis of 
12 overs. 2 maide/is, 26 runs and eight 
wickets. 

Though he too fell to the guiles of 
this wily bowler, Air Commodore llus- 
.sain displayed perfect technique and 
effectively demonstrated that the 
bowler could be hit (as indeed he 
made 23 runs in the total of 114 
runs. The Army Vice-Chief’s XI had 
the advantage of having in its ranks 
the former Indian skipper, Lt.-Col. 
H. R Adhikari. 


The Armymeri knew the secret of 
establishing a psychological superiority 
over fhe bowler before he got over 
them. Lt-Col. S. D Abrahams (33) 
and R. M. ,Wahce (31) exposed the 
limitations of the attack and after 
crossing the 30-run mark retired to 
give others a chance. lA.-Col. Sabnis 
followed the good worb and had the 
satisfaction of making the winning 
stroke. Wing Commander Badami 
alone commanded respect, bagging 
three wickets for 27 runs. The Army- 
men had scored 120 runs for six. 

The Vice-Chief of the Army Staff, 
Lt.-Gen. P. P Kumaramangalam and 
his wife watched the match. 


GLORIOUS FOUR... 



PKNiEER SPORTS (WORKS) PVT. LIMITED, juuundurcity 


A thunder of applaud 

from the spectators. 

The batsman looking 

fondly at his willow. 

A cannon brand...He 

is not deceived. 

As good as the famous 

other three. 
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The Young Cricketer's Companion-7 

BASIC BOWLING 


In modern times, men 
bowl for slip catches, 
they bowl for Ibw. they 
arc very clever at tossing 
the ball so that the bats¬ 
man may run out and 

get stumped.But 

the bowler’s job is to, 
attack the batsman’s 
wicket. 


^I'HKY talk of Basic English now * 
adays, and Basic Finance—so 
why not Basic Bowlins? Alas! that I 
should have to say it, but in this 
year of Rracc, even Test-match bond¬ 
ing all over the world is so basic that 
it may be said to have gone right 
through the lloor into the bargain 
basement. Is it true, or is it just the 
.sourne.ss of Anno Domini, that makes 
me feel that, each year, bowling be¬ 
comes more stereotyped and batsmen 
more timid? Young men spin them¬ 
selves into what passers nowadays for 
fame who yesteryear would have gone 



spinning over the pavilion roofs, to 
the homeric laughter of “Croucher’* 
Je.s.snp, “Huns” Thornton, the Rev. 
W. Fellows (525 feet from hit to 
pitch), Frank Man and even—some¬ 
times— that unorthodox person, Lea¬ 
rie Coil'dantine. who did at least 
laugh, whether he hit or not. 

t.et me begin by staling what Eu¬ 
clid used to rail an anxiom—a self-evi¬ 
dent fact. The bowlerV. job is to at¬ 
tack the batsman’s vickct. Don’t 
laugh—read on.— 

Modern Bowling 

^ In modern time.s, men bowl for 
.slip catches, they bowl for 1 b.w.. they 
are very clever at tossing the ball so 
that the batsman may, run out and 
get stumped (only, of course, few mo¬ 
dern batsmen run out at anything); 
in fact that particular way of getting 
nut may well be written out of the 
rule book; bowlers bowl for catches 
in the deep, and there were two men, 
one Larwood and the other whose 
name I can’t remember but it began 
with “C”, who, some critics said, 
bowled to frighten the batsmen into 
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ihr pavilion. But that was long ago. 
Larwood and Cons»ariline have since 
been replaced by Lindwall and Miller 
and more recently by Gritilth and 
Hall. It is in this context true to say 
that although Trueman in fa.st. he is 
not in the frightening cla.ss. People 
don’t do that sort of thing nowadays 
—so many disarmament conferences 
have been held since, and moreover, 
speaking as an eye-witnes.s, I never 
saw such bat.smen as Compton, Wool- 
ley, McCabe and Bradman frightened 
by anything. 

Anvway, while much guile and 
premeditation are apparent in mo¬ 
dern bowling (and in none more so 
than in .school and small-club bowl¬ 
ing of to-day), and while neither 
batsman nor spectators can tell, very 
often, what the bowler is after, there 
are fewer bowlers to-day than ever 
before who make a bold, hostile and 
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undisguised attafrk on the three now 
lscv«f upright sticks. True the wic- 
ets do not encourage fast bowlers, but 
of this more is to come later. 

Dgvastmtiiig Yorker 

If I can teach you only this about 
bowling, that you go for those sticks 
eight balls, out of ten, then 1 shall 
feel happy, and I shall come and 
watch you play. 

When I think of bowlers, my mind 
goes back to such men as Hall and 
Grlfilth, of the West Indies, who are 
said to have frightened one-half of 
the English batsmen back into the 
pavilion, not by endangering them in 
any way whatever, but simply by 
the speed and hostility of their at¬ 
tack on the wicket. Hall was much 
faaler than Griffith, but the latter was 
more subtle and added to this he had 
a devastating yorker. But not all the 
great bowlers were speed-merchants. 
“Tich” Freeman, one of the most dan¬ 
gerous attackers of a wicket who ever 
gripped a cricket ball, was a little, 
quiet gnome of a man. ‘‘Demon" Spo- 
torth was not called that because he 
had lightning in his fist, but because 
of his devilish sureness of attack on 
the stumps, always finding his way 
through by stud^ng the psychology 
of the particular player in front of 
him, and causing it, iu> jitsu-hke, to 
add its weight to that player's own 
downfall. Thus, he bowled a different 
ball for masterful, confident **W.G.*' 
fram the one that in^'^ariably lured the 
cautious and cunning Hornby to his 
doom. 

let’s get down to the detail of 
tKig matter of Basic Bowling. 

Tho Perfect Bowler 

In my time I have talked with 
ipany master-bowlers; being a bowl- 
myaelf, I made a point, wherever 
I went, of contacting the best bowl- 
afo there and asking them questions, 
and as I grew older this approach 
often developed into great dissen¬ 
sions on the art and philosophy of 
bowling. They were, without excep¬ 
tion. most generous and kind to me. 

Let's start with Clarrie Gnm- 
mett. I choose him, although he is un¬ 
known to all modern players, because 
he personifies, as I always think, the 
perfect bowler who matured from the 
typical rash trundling youth. When 
Clarrie was young, he thought he 
was a fa<?t bowler. He was a fast 
bowler—let’s make no bones about 
It! He tumbled wickets. Then one 
day, when he was dead tired after a 
long spell of "scorchers", he bowled 
a slow leg-break. It did not take a 
wicket but it beat the batsman all 
ends up. ClaxTie's skipper spoke to 
him at the end of the over, askmg if 
thet ball was deliberate. Being told 
y^, this wise man said* "Never bowl 
fast again. Your slow ball has the 
Inatk of genius.” A similar story could 
bs telated di Sydney Barnes who was 
taken steaight from League Cricket 
Lueashire to tour Australia. He 
IIMlIBikJKiliJkJiit bowler who bowled a 


leg-break, and when Archie McLaren 
saw him he too suggested a change, 
and there began the career of the 
greatest medium pace bowler of all 
time 

Clarrie was about as wild as you 
might be if you were suddenly told 
such a thing, after being in the habit 
of sendmg stumps flying yards through 
the air with the greatest of ease. He 
reacted by hurling them faster than 
ever In the next match, bowling like 
greased lightning, he took seven wic¬ 
kets for three runs 

VphlU Fight 

Just before the next match, his 
skipper tcxik him aside into a secret 
place and spoke to him with winged 
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words. What passed was never dis¬ 
closed; but Clarrie came out and bowl¬ 
ed slow breaks—and took fourteen 
for SIX, Now, fourteen for six is much 
the same, mathematically, as seven for 
three; but the point was that Clarrie 
was only leammg this type of bowl¬ 
ing, and in the second of those two 
innings he took eight for one, after 
which, although a New Zealander by 
birth, he was rejected for the New 
Zealand XI, went to Australia and 
wandered about from city to city ‘‘des¬ 
pised and rejected of men" (in cricket 
circles), and had a terrific uphill fight 
to claw a way into the Australian side. 
In his first Test, he began by clean¬ 
bowling Frank Woolley, and ended up 
with eleven wickets for eighty-one. 
There must have been weeping and 
waiUng and gnashing of teeth that day 
in New Zealand, and in Sydney and 
Melbourne, where he had failed to find 
an opening in big cricket. 

I remember facing Orimmett’s bowl¬ 
ing for the first tine In AuetnUOt end 


watching him run up to the wicket 
with that mournful face of bis that 
really indicated terrific concentration* 
and that dropped left shoulder that 
meant a googlie was coming—an off- 
break with a leg-break action. I had 
the good fortune to be able to knock 
up quite a few runs agai^ him; and 
afterwards we met to see what we 
could team from each other, though, 
of course. I was a youngster and most 
of the learning was done by me. 

VAlualile IiogaoB 

"Length!" fie apswered in one word, 
when I asked him wnat was the most 
essential thing a young bowler had to 
learn. "You can bowl fast or slow, Lea¬ 
rie; you can make the ball break or 
rise; but without faultless length, 
though you may get wickets sometiines, 
they can hit you all the dme." 

Those were the days, b except for 
Ted Dexter and Jim Parli^ no one 
else hits the ball to-day. 

Til at was the most valuable lesson 
I ever learnt about bowling—my father 
had rapped it into me years before, 
but somehow it sank in deeper con¬ 
firmed by someone as famous as Grim- 
mett. Moreover, it was underlined 
time and again afterwards by Verity, 
Tate, O'Reilly, and many others latsfr 
on, Bedser, Trueman, Shaekkton and 
Lock! 

What is a good length? —as a learned 
judge plaintively inquired when the 
pretty girl brought a case before him 
saying that a famous dreesmaker bad 
cut her frock too sbcfft .. .and were 
it in Court, too, so that the legal pro¬ 
fession could decide for themselvei. 

Good Logftli 

Briefly, and subject to amendments 
for circumstances, the good length ball 
is that which hits the pitch Just too 
far up for the batsman to be able to 
step back comfortably and take it aa 
it rises, but just too abort lor him to 
dare to step Up and treat H as a 4ml^ 
volley or a fuU toss. 

Now you can see for yourself that 
not only is good l^igth not the same 
to-day. yesterday, and for ever; it may 
be different, even against the same 
batsman for two successive balls in 
the same over. It can even be per¬ 
ceived that what is a good length 
on a damp pitch is not so on a 
hard fast wicket. If the batsman 
runs out to meet a ball, and just 
fails to get it on his bat as he 
wishes, and the ball slips past but 
he gets back quickly enough not 
to be stumped—^that is a good- 
length ball. But if the next one is 
like it, he will be off the mark a 
shade faster—and 'Uie ball, sailing 
towards the boundary, will have 
been anything but a good length 
and treated as it deserved. On the 
other hand, if that next ball is de* 
livered with the same action, and 
is just a shade shorter, or swerves 
or dips so as to deceive the bata- 
man, and he flicks it on the edge 
of his bat and straight into the 
enormous hands of a waiting cover 
.. .. then that, too, wag a good- 
length ball. Or the bataman may 
mini the ball mltofether gfid Iff 
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ball in turn misses the top ■ of the 
olf-stump>--that is frustration and 
part of the philosophy of bowling. 

Grimmett gave me this defini¬ 
tion: good-length ball is the 

one that pitches so as to give the 
batsman the minimum of time to 
know what to do, and either beats 
him or forces him on to the de¬ 
fensive.” 

Pace Alone Won’t Do! 

That definition does not, 1 am 
afraid, fit into current batsman- 
ship. It would be more apt to des¬ 
cribe a bad ball—there seems so 
few of them and so many, many 
good balls. 

First and foremost, therefore, try 
to control the length of the ball 
you bowl. You should practise every 
day, using a folded newspaper or 
some such thing, and putting it 
down on the pitch about twelve 
feet in front of the batsman's wic¬ 
ket; and until you can drop the ball 
on that paper four times out of six, 
you should bowl slow, no matter if 
you are by nature the fastest “ex¬ 
press” who ever made a twenty- 
two yard run. Length comes first, 
and pace can be added as soon as 
the ball is adequately controlled. 

This is a lesson many would-be 
fast bowlers never learn. They rely 
on beating the batsman by sheer 
pace. Percy Chapman, Captain of 
England, once said of me that I 
was the fastest bowler in the world 
at that time, so I ought to know 
whether pace alone will do the 
trick—and it won't. But with con¬ 
trolled length, it is an enormous 
help! This can again be illustrated 
by reference to Hall and Griffith. 

Height Affects Leagth 

Good length varies with pace, 
because, of course, the faster the 
ball, the ]e£.s time the batsman has 
to judge what it will do after It 
hits the pitch. Roughly speaking, 
good length for an average slow 
bowler against an average bats¬ 
man is about twelve feet from the 
batsman’s wicket; a fast bowler 
can pitch the ball about twenty feet 
short of the batsman's wicket; a 
medium-paced bowler, somewhere 
between the two. 

The height and aggressiveness of 
the batsman affects good length in 
bowling. A tall batsman can reach 
forward further than a shor¬ 
ter man. and therefore, the tall¬ 
er the batsman, the shorter the ball 
—so long as he can't step back and 
turn it into a long ho^. In general, 
a shorter length is advisable against 
a player using the classic stance 
than against one using the two-eyed 
stance, as it is not so easy to 
Jump forward from the latter. I 
had to bowl a shorter length to 
Woolley, tall and quick-footed, than 
to Jack Hobbs, who was apt to plant 
his right foot in front of the wicket 
and wait for the ball. But to a man 
like Denis Compton, who was all 
9ver tlie jpiace, the weapon was not 


good length as such, but the capa¬ 
city to surprise him. 

The stale of the wicket plays its 
part in what is—or is not—good 
length. The faster the wicket, the 
shorter the ball can be pitched; I 
found this noticeable in Australia, 
where the drier air and marble- 
hard wickets enabled me to get so 
much increa.sed pace that I could 
pitch two or three feet shorter 
than in England; and the same ap¬ 
plies at home in the West Indies, 
particularly on matung. 

One of the worst enemies of good 
length is the batsman who decides 
1o run in odd numbers. This is, of 
course, quite a regular bit of tac¬ 
tics if a bowler threatens to got on 
top, especially if one of the bats¬ 
men is a left-hander and the other 
a right-hander, or one tall and the 
other short. You see the point? The 
bowler has to keep altering his 
length and pitch, because 
good length to one batsman is sel¬ 
dom good length to another. Chang¬ 
ing every ball or two, he loses 
length, cannot concentrate, and 
slips in his control of the situation 
Batsmen could remember this also. 
The bowler’s rejoinder is to try to 
pin the opposite batsman in his 
place. That is one explanation of 
the great number of maiden overs 
in a first-class match compared 
with a small-club game. 

Lenglili Variations 

Length varies to some extent ac¬ 
cording to whether the bowler brings 
his arm over close to his car, or 
makes a partial round-arm action. 
Almost all bowlers send the ball 
along better if the arm brushes the 
ear, because this enables the ball 
to be rqjeased higher, and so swerve 
and the nip off the pitch are im¬ 
proved. 

A few bowlers can use a long-hop 
-—which is, more normally, a dis¬ 
aster to the bowler and a gift to the 
batsman. Arthur Mailey, perhaps 
the best slow-bowler who ever 
handled a ball, used to employ a 
cunning long-hop to move a bats¬ 
man who was “covering up” steadi¬ 
ly defending and refusing to take 
risks. Arthur sent along a ball 
which looked as though it had slip¬ 
ped out of his hands; the batsman 
opened his shoulders—and found 
that a catch had gone spinning sky- 
high near the wicket. The ball look¬ 
ed as if it had slipped—-but really, 
Arthur had the strongest hands of 
anyone I have seen, and he could 
tear a pack of cards across. I ne¬ 
ver played against him in big cri¬ 
cket, but he bowled for me one 
morning at the nets in Sydney, and 
I came to the conclusion that I 
would rather face twenty overs from 
any other bowler I had met up to 
that time than four from him. 
Those iron fingers spun the ball so 
that it grew almost red-hot from 
fizzing. He taught himself this by 
bowling with oranges, fining him¬ 
self a small amount every time 
the orange burst. Spun fast enough 
it did not burst. Then be could 


make his breaks almost crawl 
round the end of a brick wall. 

I* is the old story—practice, prac¬ 
tice, practice! Mailey practised for 
hundreds of hours whenever he 
thought out a hew ball. First, he 
spent dozens of hours spinning a 
billiard ball on a billiard table 
so as to get the change of direc¬ 
tion. Then he went down day after 
dny to the nets to try things out 
with a cricket ball on coaches and 
friends. Then it got a try-out in a 
match—and was practised more as¬ 
siduously than ever afterwards, just 
as a pianist might practice sonatas 
and fugues as a regular thing bet¬ 
ween concert-hall performances. 

Grimmett always began practis¬ 
ing a new attack by using soft 
ball underarm. That control perfec¬ 
ted, he began with a hard ball at 
the nets. If it was difficult, he would 
bowl it for hours with two stumps 
about eighteen yards apart. Then 
twenty yards. Then the full twenty- 
two. Always, by the way. practice 
bowling at one stump only. Your 
attack out of the middle should al¬ 
ways be on a selected stump. 

Most professional bowlers, when 
trying out a new ball, put in, say, 
an hour or two of practice on it, 
and then, as an invariable rule, 
finish up with ten minutes or so 
bowling their normal stock balls. 
This is so that the latter, which are 
the chief arrows in their quiver, 
shall not rust. It is fatally easy, 
especially for young players, to 
become so enthusiastic over a new 
success that they bowl it more or 
less exclusively, and then find they 
cannot control length and spin per¬ 
fectly on what used to be a “natu¬ 
ral” ball to them. That is why we 
see so many promising young bowl¬ 
ers who turn into erratic attackers 
after all, and are sooner or later 
shelved. They have overgrown their 
natural ball with others to which 
their frame is not so suited. 


Free Hand For Nature 

Always give Nature a free hand 
in bowling—and in all cricket. If 
you bowl better slow, bowl slow— 
don’t try to bowl fast for effect. If 
you have a queer sort of run-up to 
the wicket, never mind—so long as 
the wickets fall at the other end, and 
so long as it is easy and natural 
to you. Control your body move¬ 
ments and be steady on your lega 
and feet and by the very proceaa 
you control your run up. 

Let me tell you a couple of sto¬ 
ries to lighten the tedium of all this 
coaching, while you stop and get 
a breather and straighten out your 
bowling fingers. Larwood, when ha 
started in big cricket, was mttdfi 
fun of because the critics said he 
“shuffied'' up to the wicket. When 
he began to cut the stumps of fa-. 
mous batsmen yards out of the 
ground, the opposition hastily chan-; 
ged its tune, and spoke lovingly al¬ 
ways thereafter of "Larwood's car- 

Continued on next pog^ 
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pct-slipper run/' As the Americans 
say—that’s the way it is. 

Now, the other, a slow bowler 
this time. Tbcrc was a day when 
the lordly grandees of the Kent XI 
were practising at the nets, cutting 
here, driving there, laughing and 
behaving as the Great Ones do at 
their play Then a thin boy in flan¬ 
nels much too small for him, and 
a disgraceful pair of old tennis 
shoes, sidled up out of the unknown 
and whispered: “May I— er—have 
a bowl, please?’’ 

The Bright Boy ! 

Captain McCanJis, one of the au¬ 
tocrats who helped to raise Kent’s 
fame to a pinnacle, stared at the 
lad through an cyegJas.s was tickled 
by the humour of the situation and 
said kindly: “Yes, my boy—but 
don’t be too hard on ’em!” 

The boy murmured thanks, got hold 
of a ball, .‘Stared at it solemnly, did a 
little dance, produced the ball from 
behind his ear like a conjuror palm¬ 
ing a coin—and sent down an inno¬ 
cent-looking delivery, McCanlis’s lips 
parted widely in a smile, but it was 
wiped off wher. one of Ken"s opening 
batsmen made a frightful butcher's 
cut and then whipped round and 
stared petrified at his spreadeagled 
wicket. 

The next two balls were blocked. 
Then Blytne hit the stumps again. 

“Come with me, my boy- I want you 
a moment," McCanlis said, seizing him 
by the arm as he was about to try his 
luck again. And he led him indoors 
and did not let go till Blythe had 
signed on the dotted line for Kent! 

This does not happen often. But it 
happened to Colin Blythe; and though 
his action was alwa^^s regarded as pe¬ 
culiar. he was not long in winning re¬ 
cognition a.s England’s premier bow¬ 
ler. It is said of him that when he 
was just delivering a ball against Sur¬ 
rey’s last-man-in, with the scores 
equal, he muttered: "My first tie!" The 
batsman put the ball up lor an easy 
catch—ana tie it was! 

Another bowler who had a strange 
sort of delivery was C. J. Kortright. 
w'hom many believe to have been the 
fastest bowior who ever lived. 

He must have been fast in that case, 
for one of Larwood’s halls was timed, 
and his speed worked out at 90 rn.p h. 
However, Korty’ began with a twen- 
ty-fivr-yards straight sprint as fast as 
an Olympiv hurxlred-yards runner, his 
arms were wind-inilhng all the time, 
and he did not stop as ho delivered 
the ball, but ran on as if in spite 
of him.self, his face working terrify¬ 
ingly. It ir. said that he used to make 
^he ball "hum like a top." 

Legends grow aroimd 1he.se great 
men, but it is no 'egend which tells 
of Spoflorth’s fir.st Tcsl-match ap¬ 
pearance. 

Grace and Hornby opened tl-ie batl- 
Forty minutes later. 


first time against England, and no 
doubt suffered the usual feelings that 
shake us all at such a time. Five overs 
three balls later (three of them mai¬ 
dens) he had taken England's six 
best wdekets for four runs. That match 
began just before midday. By four 
p.m., England and Australia had both 
been all out once, and Grace, in one 
of his royal furies, was opening again 
for England, his beard bristling, 
meaning to show these Colonials what 
cricket really meant SpolTorth bowled, 
and Grace was mis.sed off the first 
ball—an easy catch. I think everyone 
was too surprised to hold it. He ground, 
his teeth so that they could be heard 
all round; but was clean-bowled the 
.second ball, and the third took an¬ 
other wdeket. In less than an 
hour, England’s team was all out—for 
nineteen runs!—and half an hour later 
Australia had won the match, all in a 
single day’s play. 

A day like that would do Test- 
match cricket a world of good nowa¬ 
days, and if only one of you, my rea¬ 
der-pupils. could play the part of 
Spoflorth. 

Now. it will be necessary to de¬ 
vote another chapter to the way to 
hold a ball, which varies through 
the hundreds or thousands of grada¬ 
tions that make cricket attack and de¬ 
fence the everlasting novelty and at¬ 
traction it is. But before we go on to 
that. I want to say something weighty 
about the real importance of saving 
the bowler’s energy. 

Saving Energy 

In a match, even if it is only an 
afternoon affair, every ounce of ener¬ 
gy counts. It is very noticeable with 
amateurs in all sports that they ap¬ 
pear to do twice the work the profes¬ 
sional does. It is a matter of general 
knowledge that the real expert in any¬ 
thing—and especially in bowling— 
seems to be “lazy" because he is so 
careful never to waste a gesture or a 
movement. Some world-famous bowl¬ 
ers have been pilloried as “lazies" by 
many half-understanding sport-writ- 
ters. I can say this because I was 
never criticised in that way. 

Not an iota of energy should be used 
in delivering the ball that is not es¬ 
sential to that particular type of ball. 
The cantain should see to it that the 
bowler is not allowed to run about 
much in the field—usually he is placed 
close in, with another man more or 
less behind him doing the long-di.s- 
tanCe fetching and carrying. The ball 
should be thrown back in the air to 
the bowler, to save him unnecessary 
stooping, which is ju.st as tiring as 
running about. 

No bowler should ask to keep the 
ball loo long. There was a very famous 
Engli.sh County bowler who has play¬ 
ed in many Tests, and when he was 
tired, and his skipper told him to give 
in, u.sed to say in a wheedling whis¬ 
per: “Just another couple of over.s, 

Mr., I’ve got him taped now” 

Not infrequently he was allowed to go 
on bowling. What his skipper possibly 
did not know was that the same bow¬ 
ler, walking off the field at night dead 
beat, would mutter to the other play¬ 
ers: “That, .keeps me on all day; 
he'll kill me yet!” 

Physique is a matter of the greatest 
.imijortance to bowlers. eaoeciaUy those 


with any pretensions to speed. The 
player must keep himself scrupulously 
fit and hard. He cannot afford to drink 
or smoke in anything but the most 
Spartan moderation, and he must look 
after himself in every way, getting 
plenty of fresh air and hard exercise 
at all times, especially in winter. 1 
could name one or two famous bow¬ 
lers who would have trundled them¬ 
selves into Test matches if only they 
had begun each session hard instead 
of soft, and had therefore been able 
to find their form before the end of 
May. With amateurs the case is worse, 
and 1 have seldom seen an amateur 
fast bowler who looked trained to a 
hair. Moreover, I have seen enough 
energy dissipated by amateur cricket¬ 
ers to furnish a Test team for a whole 
Australian tour. 

An Art Forgot 

I must say (all amateur rulings not¬ 
withstanding) that I have always like- 
ed the famous method in vogue in an 
earlier era of encouraging bowling at 
the nets by putting coins on the 
stumps. In the old days they used to 
be sovereigns—no wonder the world 
had better bowlers then! In these 
times of income tax and rising pri¬ 
ces, halfcrowns would do very well. 
Even six-pence, if th« bowler is your 
schoolboy son. 

There is something supremely satis¬ 
fying about even a modest one-and- 
sixpence earned by spreadeagling fa¬ 
ther’s (or the schoolmaster’s) wicket. 
Bails aren’t the same at all. 

If I were coaching boys, or young 
men for that matter, I would put coins 
on the wickets, and add half-a-crown 
every time the fatal ball landed on a 
piece of quarto paper pinned down 
four or five yards from the batsman’s 
wicket, to teach length. It might cost 
me a small ' fortune—but, if it did, 
what a team of bowlers I would be 
loosing into a world where bowling 
as it was understood once is almost an 
art forgot.— {From The Young Cric¬ 
keter’s Companion by Learie Con¬ 
stantine). 

{To he continued) 
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THE MADRAS CRICKET CLUB, WINNER OF THE PALA- 
YAMPATTI SHIELD FOR THE FIRST DIVISION "A" 
ZONE LEAGUE CONDUCTED SY THE MADRAS CRICKET 
ASSOCIATION. SITTING: (L-R) M. 5UBRAMANIAM. M- 
SURYANARAYAN, V. PRABAKAR RAO, C. D. GOPI- 
NATH, J. C. PATEl; M. M. KUMAR AND N. RAJEN- 
DRAN STANDING: (L-R) M. BALAKRISHNA RAO, 
C. K. MADHAVAN, P. K. BELLIAPPA, L. SWAROOP^ 
K. BHAGWANDAS, BANKER AND VARMA. 






THE TRIPLICANE SPORTS CLUB 
WHO WON THE C. R PATTABHI 
RAMAN SHIELD FOR THE FIRST 
DIVISION 'X'‘ ZONE LEAGUE. 
SITTING: (L-R). J. S GHAN- 

SHYAM, S. MD. HUSSAIN (SEC¬ 
RETARY), R. VIJAYARAGHAVAN, 
MR, S. SRIRAMAN (PRESIDENT), 
R RAVICHANDRAN, T. K. DHAp 
NANJAYAN AND S. OANA- 
PATHI. STANDING. (L-R). C. S. 
DAYAKAR, P. $. RAMESH, A M. 
SIRAJUDDIN, N. GOPAL, PRITHVI 
THAMBUSWAMY, ARUN THAMBU- 
SWAMY AND L KRIPAKARAN. 






GROUP OF SOUTH ZONE, WIN¬ 
NER OF THE MEN'S TEAM 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN THE ALL 
INDIA LIFE INSURANCE COR¬ 
PORATION ATHLETICS MEET AT 
CALCUTTA. 
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M.P/S BEAT 
JOURNALISTS 



THE JOURNALISTS TEAM 
RETURNING TO THE PAV|. 
LION. 



DEFENCE MINISTER MR. 
Y B. CHAVAN SEEN 
PRESENTING THE TROPHY 
TO THE SKIPPER OF THE 
PARLIAMENTARIANS THE 
MAHARAJA OF BARODA. 



The Maharaja of Baroda and Sardar 
Surjit Singh Majithia played no mean 
part in the Parliamentarians* victory 
over the Journalists for the Swami- 
nathan Trophy by two wickets at 
Delhi last month. 


WHEN THE PARLIAMEN- 
TARIANS FELL SHORT OF 
PLAYERS TWO YOUNG¬ 
STERS WERE TAKEN TO 
MAKE UP THE ELEVEN. 
HERE THEY ARE SEEN RE- 
TURNING AT THE END OF 
THE INNINGS. 
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ROOP- 

THE JUGGLER! 


B ehind the great traditions of 
our hockey, there is a remark¬ 
able trait, which is humility, so 
discernible among some \>f the most 
celebrated old stagers- Most pre¬ 
sent day critics will assert that 
hockey has gone to the dogs. There 
is not a player who can hold a 
candle to the champions of yes¬ 
teryear, they will add Yet, when 
you talk to those very champions of 
the former days you will hear them 
speak in praise of the present day 
lot. They go so far as to suggest 
that but for one factor—hitting from 
the top (^f the ring—^the players to¬ 
day are better. They indulge in no 
tongue-in-1 he~cheek act; they are 
sincere. 

One such old stager is Roop 
Singh, as famous a name in our 
hockey as Dhyan Chand, the wi¬ 
zard. Roop IS Dhyan's younger bro¬ 
ther but where hockey is concern¬ 
ed he docs not have to bask in 
Dhyan’s sunshine. Each in his own 
right was a great yjlayer. For those 
who have not had the good fortune 
to see the brothers m action in their 
heyday a parallel can be drawn, 
though it may not be very precise, 
to the combination of Hakim and 
Munir of the G.I.P. RaUvray (now 
Central) and Shakoor and Badrud- 
din of Bhopal Wanderers. 

For all the hundreds of goals Roop 
has scored in international hockey 
he retains a great regard for bro¬ 
ther Dhyan It was one of those 
rare occasions that brought these 
two together at a hockey venue 
when recently Dhyan came down to 
Poona to play an exhibition match 
and Roop was there in the capacity 
of a selector of the Indian Hockey 
Federation. One of the first acts of 
Roop soon after his arrival, was to 
touch Dhyan’s feet. Fifty-seven-yearr 
old Roop sce.s in Dhyan, sixty now, 
his guru and the mode of his saluta¬ 
tion IS .something unusual for the 
prescni-day generation. 

Noi Quite Fit 

Looking somewhat emaciated and 
weather-beaten is Roop. He had 
been seized some years back by 
the dreadful disease of tuberculo¬ 
sis. Timely medical assistance help¬ 
ed him to survive but physically he 
is still in no good shape. He is not 
half as fit as Dhyan, who still hits 
the ball from the top of the ring, 


on the half volley, with as much 
relish and gusto as in the thirties. 
But talk of hockey and Roop’s face 
lights up a.s memories of those 
great days in New Zealand, Los 
Angeles and Berlin crowd. 

Hockey is in the family of Roop. 
Father Someshwar Dutt Singh was 
initiated to the game when he was 
serving in the First Brahmins Unit 
in the United Province. The British, 
who introduced this game, sought 
to popularise it through the 
Army and consequently the 
Army personnel took up this 
game first. Roop is the third of the 
three sons of Someshwar Dutt, who 
besides, had five daughters. The 
first son, Mool Singh, who used to 
play at full-back was content to 
keep to the cla.ss in which he was 
while his father vras stationed at 
Allahabad. Dhyan too spent his 
early days in Allahabad. Roop, born 


at Jabalpur, had his fir.st lessons 
in hockey when the family moved 
to Jhansi in the twenties. 

, . , As Schoolboy 

Roop made the grade as a school¬ 
boy of 15 when he turned out for 
the famous Jhansi Heroes. He 
participated in the Scindia Gold 
Cup and with distinction 
against another great team of those 
days, Ajmer Loco. That was way 
back in 1926 and the source of 
inspiration for Roop was one Mr. 
K N. Zutshi, who was working in 
the Railways. Zutshi took a great 
fancy for this lad and encouraged 
him to put in hours of practice. Roop 
said he averaged almost four hours 
daily and he was certain that it 
was those hours of hard work on 
the field that sharpened his play. 
His talent came up for notice soon 
and he got a chance to play along¬ 
side his brother Dhyan when the 
Heroes took part in the Aga Khan 
and Beighton Cup tournaments. 

Dhyan and Roop, one is inclined 
to believe, played together for long 


periods and hence their great 
understanding on the field. It was 
not so! Dhyan. in the army station 
ed near Jhansi, used to avail of a 
month’s leave to be able to assist 
the Heroes After that stint Dhyan 
would go back to his unit- So it was 
only a periodical association. What 
then was the secret of their combi¬ 
nation? Roop said that it was sim¬ 
ple. A really good player needs only 
a few minutes to understand the 
style of another and then the com¬ 
bination works automatically. He 
discounted the suggej^tion that he 
and Dhyan played well together 
because they were brothers. 

Recognition 

International recognition first 
came to Roop in the year 1932 
when he was in the team for Olym¬ 
pics at Los Angeles where there 
were only two challengers, the 


U.S.A. and Japan. Of the 24 goals 
scored against the U.S.A. by India, 
Roop's contribution was 12 and 
Dhyan's eight. And this display won 
him the sobriquet, “The Juggler.** 
The Wizard and the Juggler were 
later to tour New Zealand and mes¬ 
merise and enchant the followers of 
the game with their sheer artistry 
and hall control. Their striking po-* 
wer was legendary and there was a 
bumper crop of goals. Roop and 
Dhyan, needless to add, were auto^ 
matic choices for the 1936 Berlin 
Olympics, following their Kiwi 
tour. 

Roop, a versatile athlete with 
some top class tennis to his credit 
—he had participated in the North¬ 
ern India Championships of Bundel- 
khand—displayed a foible when 
sa 3 ring that he occasionally taunted 
Dhyan with a newspaper report on 
the Kiwi tour which stated that 
Roop overshadowed Dhyan. llkere 
was a twinkle in his eyes as he 
looked at Dhyan sitting a little away 
from him on the Poona ground, re¬ 
calling the report. 


By “AYETEE” 
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Pwt’War Giurti 

A DYNAMIC PLAYER 


A t the end of the 1954-'55 tour of 
Australia when, with the help of 
Tyson bowling at his fastest, England 
won the Ashes Johnny Moyes. the 
journalist and former Sheffield Shield 
player, wrote; **Davidson is one of 
the master fielders of all history. As 
a batsman and a bowler he is not so 
gifted .... As a batsman he loves 
to hit the ball and in Te^ts did not 
feel free to play that game. He might 
well be advised to play naturally. 
Actually, Davidson is not real Test 
class either as a batsman or bowler 
but he is always fit and has courage.’* 
« 

Later Davidson stepped into Lind¬ 
wall’s shoes and became the .spear¬ 
head of the attack which brought 
England down to the dust. 

He was one of cricket’s dynamic 
players who puts every ounce of 
energy into all he did. He was not 
flery and never hit the headlines as 
Miller did, nor did he possess the con¬ 
trol that Lindwall had at his peak, 
but he was a worthy successor to 
either; and in South Africa when all 
three played and Miller and Lindwall 
were past their best, he was the fast¬ 
est of the three. 

Davidson was a genuine all-rounder 
who could take the wickets of the first 


By HARVEY DAY 


three or four batsmen, hit up a robust 
60 or 70. and hold blinding catches at 
short leg or silly mid-on; or impossi¬ 
ble ones in the slips or gully. 

Cricketing Family 

He came of a cricketing family. His 
grandfather, Clifton, scored thousands 
of runs in good company. His father 
was a competent bat. His uncle Ar¬ 
thur played in club cricket in Sydney, 
which is cricket of a high class. 

At twelve Alan, who was a midget, 
played Rugby League fdr the school’s 
under 6 stone 7 lb team, and even at 
16 stood no higher than 5 ft 3 inches. 
Then suddenly in the next 12 months 
he grew seven inches, with great 
breadth of shoulder and power. 

Dozens of small green oranges hard 
as golf balls, used to fall prematurely 
from trees near his home; and these 
he collected and threw. The house 
stood about 100 yards from a railway 
line and it became his ambition to 
cover the distance in one throw. It 
was this practice that led him to boast, 
during a school carnival, that he 
could throw a cricket ball the length 

A K. OAVIOiON. 


of the held. His sports master, intend¬ 
ing to put Alan in his place, took up 
his challenge, and to his astonishment 
Alan threw 120 yards upfield and 115 
yards in the opposite direction! Few 
grown men anywhere, could equal 
that. 

New Fast Bowler 

He learnt all he could from more 
experienced players and Cecil Wilson, 
who had bowled Bradman twice in 
one day, advised: **Don*t try to spin 
the case off the ball. Just pitch it up 
and good length and direction will do 
the rest.” Advice which many a Test 


match bowler would do well to re¬ 
member. 

At cricket he was a natural left¬ 
hander; yet he writes with his right 
hand, kick.^ with the right foot and 
plays tennis right-handed. 

At High School he bowled spinners 
but found that by holding the seam 
vertically and bowling slightly faster 
he could make the ball dip in the air 
and find the gap between bat and pad 
which most batsmen have. 

One day his uncle Vem, one of 
Gosford’s best bats, asked Alan to 
give him a bit of practice, so he let 
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fly his in-swinger and scattered the 
stumps. His uncle said nothing as he 
replaced them, but next day in % 
match, he handed the new ball to 
Alan, who took lour lur 39. A new 
last bowler had been launched. 

In his early days as a fast bowler 
Alan sent down in-swingers which 
come naturally to a left-arm bowler, 
and varied these with fast leg-spin¬ 
ners (to right hand batsmen) which 
he mastered when he bowled slow. 
These he bowled accurately and 
found them even deadlier against left¬ 
handers than right. Originally when 
bowling fast, he took 13 strides to the 
wicket, but increased this to 15 shor¬ 
ter strides to develop greater control 
and accuracy. He modelled himself on 
Lindwall, working his run up gradual¬ 
ly till maximum pace was reached 
just before delivery. 

His club captain urged him to deve • 
lop balls that went away and though 
he spent hours watching and playing 
in the same side as Bill Johnson, 
Keith Miller and Lindwall, all mast¬ 
ers of this ball, it was years before 
he could run* it away into the slips. 

Davidson didn’t hit the headlines 
straightway. Competition was much 
too stiff for that with Miller, Lindwall 
and Alan Walker in the New South 
Wales side. So, in order to force a 
way in he concentrated on Adding. 
Time and again he studied batsmen’s 
failings and ran them out. Once when 
Aelding at slip for the N.S.W Colts 
he noticed the Queensland batsmen 
stealing runs t o cover and so persuad¬ 
ed Graeme Hole, later the best slip in 
the country, to move to slip while he 
went to cover. A wicket fell, the in¬ 
coming batsman seemed over-eager 
to open his score, and ran. Davidson, 
who was hoping for just such a move, 
swooped like a kingAsher and shat¬ 
tered the wicket. 

Time and again he sprinted for cat¬ 
ches which seemed hopelessly out of 
reach—and held them. This made 
him try for everything, no matter 
how futile and very often the impos¬ 
sible came cff. 

His Arst tour was to New Zealand 
where against Wairarapa he took 10 
for 28 in 81 balls and hit 157 (not out) 
a feat only once recorded in Arst class 
cricket, and that by W. G. Grace who 
m^de 192 (not out) and took 10 wic¬ 
kets in a 15-a-side game in 1862. 

Dishearteniog 

In the spring of 1950 he met Harold 
Larwood, who had settled in Austr?" 
lia and in the course of their talk 
Larwood commented: “Alan, to be a 
great fast bowler you have to have a 
big heart.*’ 

During that season he was fourth 
change for N.S.W. but swallowed his 
disappointment and stuck to it. He had 
much to learn. When playing against 
the M.C.C. he bowled to Hutton, Wash- 
brook and Compton but didn’t get a 
single ball past their bats! It was dis¬ 
heartening. 

In 1953 he toured England with 
Hassett’s side and when Bill Jofinston 
tore the tendons in a knee Hassett 
asked him to bowl off-spinners, which 
he did against Yorkshire, gettixig Hut¬ 
ton taken at slip; and against the 
M.C.C. at Lord's dismissing Compton, 


L.B.W. In England’s second innings at 
Lord's his bowling was inspired and 
he looked much the fastest of the 
Australians. A catch which Graeme 
Hole held to dismiss Hutton seemed 
to go by radio. 

In Australia’s second innings he bat¬ 
ted magniAcently, hitting the ball 
with great violence in front of the 
wicket and looked like making the 
fastest hundred of the season but ran 
out of partners. He scored 76, and was 
last out, hitting. It was a stirring dis¬ 
play. 

Test Class 

England won the la.st Test and the 
Ashes. In one period in Australia's 
second innings the score was 85 for 
six and it seemed all over when Da¬ 
vidson joined Archer; but in the space 
of half an hour they raised the total 
to 135 and Davidson .smote Laker 
over square leg for six. But Laker 
proved too much for them all. 

When England visited Australia in 
1954-55 and when Australia went to 
the West Indies after that, Davidson 

A very fine fast bowler, 
a SKat hearted hitter, 
and a superb field, Da¬ 
vidson, in the face of 
intense competition, 
made his way unobtru¬ 
sively to the fore. 


was learning and improving. It wasn’t 
till he toured South Africa that he 
reached real Test class. 

Playing against Heine, Adcock and 
TayAeld he averaged 54 runs with the 
bat and took 72 wickets for 15.13 
apiece. Miller and Lindwall were both 
over the hill. Ron Archer’s knee was 
giving trouble and so the brunt of the 
fast bowling fell on Davidson. No 
fewer than 58 of his victims were 
batsmen between No. 1 and 7; he was 
no rabbit killer. 

Each succeeding year till he retired, 
his stature increased. During Eng¬ 
land’s next visit to Australia he pro¬ 
duced one of the most dramatic overs 
in all Test cricket. Australia had won 
the First Test at Brisbane but on the 
previous visit England had lost at 
Brisbane out won the series. 

In the Second Test at Melbourne 
England won the toss ar\d batted. With 
the score at 7 Richardson flicked an 
out-swinger and Grout took an excel¬ 
lent catch. Three balls later Watson 
played a trifle late at a swinging 
yorker, didn’t quite cover it and his 
wicket was shattered. The score was 
still seven! Graveney, on whom much 
depended, was L.B.W. off his Arst ball 
which suddenly dipped in as he held 
his bat high, expecting it to go away. 
Hans Ebling, a former Test bowler, 
who was umpire at the bowler’s end, 
said that this ball was quite unplay¬ 
able as it dipped in very late. It was 
one of the most dramatic spells in all 
Test history, and Davidson ended with 
six for 64* 


In 1961 Australia sent what must 
have been its weakest post-war side 
to England but due very largely to 
Bill La wry, Benaud, Davidson and 
Mackenzie Australia retained the 
Ashes. Before the Second . Test at 
Lord's Davidson's back gave him so 
much trouble that he told Benaud, *T 
deAnitely cannot play . to-morrow. 
There is no way 1 could see this Test 
out," but the skipper would have none 
of it. "Alan, you've just got to play. I 
am out of the Test now (an injured 
shoulder) and Neil (Harvey) needs 
you badly.” 

On the morning of the Test his back 
seemed no better but he bowled, in 
considerable pain, as well as ever in 
his life and when England was dis¬ 
missed for 206 he had taken Ave for 
42 in 24 overs. In the second innings 
Mackenzie took Ave for 27, leaving 
Australia 60 runs for victory,' which 
was knocked off for Ave wickets. 

When the Old Trafford Test began 
each side had one victory. Australia 
made 190 to which England replied 
with 367. In the second innings Aus¬ 
tralia was 334 for nine when Macken¬ 
zie walked to the wicket. Davidson, 
at the other end, had watched Allen 
get rid of Mackay, Benaud and Grout 
in ten minutes. He met Mackenzie 
and advised: "Just play straight down 
the line and we'll see what we can 
do.” Allen was turning the ball dan¬ 
gerously on the bowler’s footmarks 
and so he decided to take a chance 
and hit. He clouted the next ball for 
six over extra-cover, the next straight 
back for four, then a four past point, 
and Anally a towering six over long 
on—20 in one over! 

Tactical Blimdler 

Peter May then made a tactical 
blunder by taking .Mien «off, for Da¬ 
vidson couldn't have continued hav¬ 
ing such luck, and bringing on Brian 
Close whom Mackenzie promptly 
thumped for three fours. They put up 
98 runs for the last wicket—a Test 
record. None who saw it will forget 
Davidson's 77 (not out) which was 
worth many a double century. 

England needed 256 to win and Dex¬ 
ter mangled the bowling so violently 
that all seemed lest. Then, when to 
sight of his century he edged one to 
Grout, and as so often happens when 
victory is *in the bag’, a rot set in. 
May, Close and Barrington were dis¬ 
missed in quick succession and Aus¬ 
tralia triumphed against all odds. 
The stand between Davidson and 
Mackenzie was worth going all the 
way to Manchester to see. 

A few bowlers have started their 
Test careers by taking a wicket wfl^ 
the Arst ball they’ve sent down. As 
far as one can recollect, Davidson is 
the only bowler to flnish his career 
with a wicket off the last ball in a 
Test. Alan Smith, the Warwickshire 
wicket-keeper was the victim. David¬ 
son pounded down, Smith played ten-., 
tatively, there was a snick and Grout 
threw himself in despair to his right 
but the ball was beyond his reach. 
Bobby Simpson, a great slip, was in 
its path, however, and clutched it. It 
was a good note on which to finish 
one’s Test oaioer. 
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WOMEN'S HOCKEY IN MAHARASHTRA 


T he staging of the Nineteenth 
Women's National hockey cham¬ 
pionship has given the Women's Ho¬ 
ckey Association of Maharashtra a 
fresh impetus, a new status in wo¬ 
men's hockey in the country. 

From 1951—when Maharashtra 
first participated in the Nationals at 
Simla, consequently followed by the 
rift in 1955—to the amicable settle¬ 
ment in 1961, hockey in Maharash¬ 
tra has seen a complete Renaissance. 

There was a time from 1955 to 
1961 when two associations existed 
side by side, one run by the Maha¬ 
rashtra Women’s Hockey Associa¬ 
tion which was directly affiliated to 
to the WHFI and the other the rival 
group, which is now being called as 
the WHAM. 

As a result of the split of the two 
bodies the main people to suffer 


Mrs. Homai Pudumjee, the ener¬ 
getic President of the WHAM, and 
other enthusiastic officials like Mrs- 
Zarina Deobkhata, Minoo Golakhari 
and several other dedicated people 
have helped women's hockey in Ma¬ 
harashtra to reach a very enviable 
position in a very short time. 

Maharashtra's contribution to the 
country by way of talent is in no 
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manner less. Maharashtra, in the 
last few years, had produced play¬ 
ers of international calibre, like 
Zarina Madraswalla and Stephie 
D'Souza, who were the first to re* 
present India from Maharashtra in 
the international hockey at Folke¬ 
stone in 1953. Dolly Tarapore don- 


girls won National honours by win¬ 
ning the Juniors National hockey 
championship in 1965. 

Maharashtra has a rich potential 
talent in the present crop of young¬ 
sters, who in years to come will go 
a great way in Indian hockey, par¬ 
ticularly the Samson Sisters, Sonia 
and Sheila, who played as wingers 
in the last Nationals, the Samson 
Sisters, Annie and Shirley, Sheila 
Gupte, Hanjana Singh and Ottila 
Mascarenhas, and a couple of school 
girls who have showed great pro¬ 
mise of developing into some good 
players. Besides Dolly Tarapore 
and Evelyn Nazareth arc yet a 
force to reckon with in their respec¬ 
tive berths in the country. 

Women's hockey in Maharashtra is 
in safe hands. The association, 
which was troubled by rifts and cli- 



TNC MANACING COMkMITTEB OP THI MAHARASHTBA WOMBN't HOCKEY ASSOCIATION. 


were some remarkably talented pla¬ 
yers like Stephie D.Souza, Zulema 
Collaco (who is now settled in East 
Africa), Gulnar Irani, Dhun Irani, 
and even Zarina Madraswalla (nee 
Deobkhata) and a crop of promis¬ 
ing youngsters, who were fast 
knocking at the doors of the Indian 
team and some of whom could have 
walked into any Indian team blind¬ 
fold. 

Mr. Nosh Nagarwala, the then 
Honorary Secretary, who was run¬ 
ning the women's section along with 
the men's body, formally handed 
over charge to Miss Zenobia Gama, 
the first Secretary, who formed the 
present existing body of the WHAM. 


ned the Indian colours wi{h distinc¬ 
tion in 1956 at Melbourne. Besides 
Dolly and Evelyn Nazareth represen¬ 
ted India against Ceylon, and play¬ 
ed against Japan in all the Tests. 

Although Maharashtra reached the 
final of the National hockey cham¬ 
pionship thrice, it is yet to win the 
coveted Lady Ratan Tata Trophy, 
the symbol of supremacy in Indian 
women's hockey. 

In the Bhopal Nationals, in 1964, 
Maharashtra held Mysore to a draw 
twice, and ultimately after much 
controversy Mysore was, given the 
honours although Maharashtra could 
be justifiably said to be joint-holders.. 
The junior string of the Maharashtra 


ques, is now stable and is working 
strenuously towards the welfare of 
the sport in this region. It is for¬ 
tunate to have as its President Mrs. 
Homai Pudumjee, who has left no 
stone unturned tP make the associa¬ 
tion financially strong and sound. 
The association has plans to unearth 
new talent from the schools and 
colleges and for this purpose sepa¬ 
rate tournaments are proposed to 
be organised. Minoo Golakhari, the 
National Institute of Sports-trained 
coach, has been entrusted with the 
task of beating into shape all the 
new talent so that in the years to 
come Maharashtra would be one of 
the most potent factors in women's 
hockey in India, 
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B ecause Mexico city is at an 
altitude of ovoc 7.000 feel 
(2.400m) Michel Jazy, world mile 
record-holdei in succession to Herb 
Elliott and Peter Snell, could be¬ 
come Olympic 800m. champion. 
His stamina, acquired over 5,000m, 
will have its greatest effect there 
over short distances. 

It may seem ridiculous to sug¬ 
gest this, when one realises that 
Jazy will be 30 next June 13. It fre¬ 
quently happens that a middle-dis¬ 
tance champion increases his dis¬ 
tance when olddr; the theory being 
that as the years go by, speed di¬ 
minishes and stamina increases. 
This, for example, was the case 
with Sydney Wooderson, world re¬ 
cord-holder, for 880yd. 800m. and 
the mile before becoming European 
5,000m. champion almost 10 years 
later. 

Personally, I am not at all con¬ 
vinced of the inevitability of this 


MICHA MZY. 


process, except perhaps after the 
time when muscular or organic de¬ 
cline starts, which affects first 
speed, flexibility and. quickness off 
the mark, and then, much more 
slowly, stamina and strength. 

At a Disadvantage 

Despite these considerations, Jazy 
really has no choice. Insufficient 
oxygen at Mexico City's altitude 
means that athletics stamina is con¬ 
siderably reduced in proportion to 
the demands made on the cardiac 
system. Above 1,500m. victory will 
be won by those who represent ra¬ 
ces who have been living for gene¬ 
rations at altitudes above 2,000m, 
such as on the high pleateaus of 
Kenya and Ethiopia. There is no 
doubt that Europeans will be at a 
disadvantage, whatever remedial 
'measures they take. 

Michel Jazy is the French 800m. 
record-holder at 1 min. 4.7 secs, 
without having specialised at the 





At 30, Michel Jazy* world mile-rccord holder in 
succession to Herb Elliott and Peter Snell, is at the 
peak of his form. 


By GASTON MEYER 


distance, and he is capable of 400m. 
in 48 sec. in a relay (he has never 
run the distance in lanes). 1 am 
certain that if he orientates his 
muscular training towards gaining 
5-7 lb. ^2-3 kg.) in weight and car¬ 
ries on with his middle-distance 
work, by 1968 he should be able, 
barring any accidents, to run 800m. 
in 1 : 46 at sea level. 

He obviously will not be the 
only one, but he will then have the 
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enormous advantage over pure 
specialists because of the stamina 
he has acquired through his pre¬ 
paration over longer distances, 

.At 7,000 ft. a 400-800m. champion 
capable of, say, 1 min. 45 sec, is not 
likely to run faster than 1 : 48. 
Thank.s to his basic stamina, Jazy 
will certainly not lose more than 
one .secfind. It will be feasible for 
him to run a commendable 1,500m. 
but with much less chance of win¬ 
ning, in my opinion. ^ 

Will He Do It? 

The only question is this: “Will 
Jazy have the moral courage to 
persrevere with his training until 
the Mexico Olympics?’’ 

For several reasons some doubt 
this. Jazy will then be 32, he has 
been running since 1953; and he 
now leads a comfortable middle- 
class life. What people arc afraid 
of IS a weakening of his enthusiasm. 

Son of a French mother and a Po¬ 
lish emigre father who was a miner 
from the Oignies (Nord) region, the 
young Jazy rejected the hard life 
which, was to kill his father (he died 
of sillicosis). Lmng in Paris and 
already showing talent as a soccer 
player, Jazy first made his mark 
in a novices’ ci oss-country race for 
which he had been persuaded to en¬ 
ter by friends. He won his first ma¬ 
jor honours, in 1956 when he took 
part, without glory but without dis¬ 
honour, in the Melbourne Olympic 
Games. He se^ his first national re¬ 
cords in 1957 (,1500m.) in 3 : 43.6 
and 2,000m, in 5 : 15.0) and was a 
finnhst in the European Champion¬ 
ships 1,500m, in Stockholm the fol¬ 
lowing year finishing 10th in the 
12 man field. 

Turning Point 

This was the turning point of his 
career. His youthful promise and 
competitive spirit had won over se¬ 
veral fnonds w'ho decided to at- 
ternpt a fascinating experiment. 
What did a champion athlete need 
1(1 siirceed? ...a trade which w’ould 
pr.»1ect him from material worries 
and help him to improve hi.s social 
stains (Jazy was a type.selter)..., 
a thorough training programme. .. 
devi'lftpinenl . . a doctor .who would 

give him regular check-ups-and 

a first-cla.ss masseur. 

Thu.s it was that Jazy went to 
work f«)r the daily sports paper 
L’Kuiiijw when he completed his 
military service. Meanwhile, he had 
visited the two most famous middle- 
distance ctuaches in Europe, the 
German, Woldemar Gerschler, who 
had formerly trained Rudolf Har- 
big, and the Swede, Goesla Olander. 
father of the Swedish school of 
Giindcr Haegg, and of “natural” 
training It was the latter’s lessons 
that Jazy mainly remembered. 

He won some races and lost 
.some Ho broke more French re¬ 
cords. but he had to wait until the 
1960 Olympic Games in Rome to 
gather the first fruits of his rigo- 
r ous t raining. To everyone’s asto- 
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1,500m in 3 : 38.4 behind his idol, 
the invincible Australian, Herb El¬ 
liott, who set a world record of 
3:35.6, but in front of better known 
runners like Istvan Rozavolgyi of 
Hungary and Dan Waern of Sweden. 

In Excellent Form 

Between 1961, and 1964, Jazy, 
who had become a public relations 
man with t mineral-water compa¬ 
ny, continued to make progress by 
breaking many world European, 
and French records, and by winn¬ 
ing the European 1,500m. title in 
Belgrade in 1962, Why then after 
all this success, did he suddenly 
decide to abandon the middle-dis¬ 
tances for the 5,000m? 

There have been countless dis¬ 
cussions in France over this. Did 
Jazy accept in advance that the 
New Zealander, Peter Snell, was 
his superior at 1,500m. and the 
mile? Did he think, he would never 
manage to beat Elliott’s records? 
Perhaps... .but it remains a fact 
that the personal inclination of the 
French champion is towards long 
distances rather than the brief ef¬ 
fort required over 800m. or even 

1,500m.Should one contradict a 

will so strongly expressed as this? 
Is it wise to insist on a champion 
specialising when he doesn’t want 
to? 

So Jazy’s training before the 
the 1964 Olympic Games was aim¬ 
ed at the 5,000m. Adverse circum¬ 
stances—a slightly pulled muscle in 
May, a stormy and rainy summer, 
and Jazy’s past preference for com¬ 
petitions of modest scope—did not 
prevent him from being in excellent 
form in Tokyo after a long stay 
with Olander at the Volodalen train¬ 
ing centre in Sweden. Jazy made a 
good impres^on in his heat but 
there were 48 hours to go between 
the eliminations and the finals. Ja¬ 
zy is not an undergraduate at Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge: athletics for 
him is not just something to play at 
but the avowed purpose of his life. 
He was unable to cope with the 
weight of responsibility on his 
shoulders and twice lost a 5,000m. 
which he should have won hands 
down. I am certain that in October 
1964, he was capable of at least 
13. min. 30 sec. for the distance. 

Jazy's Mistake 

When after 2,000m. of the race 
Australia’s Ron Clarke broke away 
from all his opponents except Ja¬ 
zy, the latter afraid of playing into 
his rival’s hands did not help with 
the pace-setting, and after that 
Clarke was content to let the rest of 
the field close up. With 400m. to go 
it was .^till anybody’s race. It is al¬ 
ways dangerous for champions to 
add unnecessarily to the number of 
possible winners. ’The most experi¬ 
enced can recover at the crucial 
moment—this is what happened with 
the American Billy Mills, left be¬ 
hind on 10 separate occasions, and 
yet still winner of the Olympic 
iO.OOOm. 

It was at this point that Jazy 
made his second mistake. By far 
the fastest man in the field, he shot 
away to th e front at b^U iaatead 


of waiting for the last 200m, Bet¬ 
ween 4,600m. and 4,800m. he ran 
200m. in close to 25 sec. No one 
in the world could have maintained 
this speed for a full lap 

After his defeat in Tokyo Jazy 
thought of giving everything up, but 
the warm welcome he received on 
his return to Paris radically chang¬ 
ed his mind In December, 1964, he 
laid his cards on the table: “I have 
never taken any real holidays with 
my wife and my two daughters. 1 
shall do this in July. 1965. Therefore 
1 shall do my best to be in form 
for June; everything else is secon¬ 
dary.” 

Four World Records 

During that wonderful but ex¬ 
hausting month of June he set four 
world and 10 European record.^. 
There is no doubt that if the French 
champion had been prepared to 
concentrate hi.s efforts into four or 
five competitions instead of running 
some four races a week, he would 
have con.siderably improved on his 
performances and put a number of 
records out of reach of his immedi¬ 
ate competitors. 

Two exploits among many are 
worth special mention: i le world mile 
record in Rennes on June 9 and the 
great 5,000m in Helsinki on June 30. 

In Rennes he contended with a me¬ 
diocre track, very unfavourable wea¬ 
ther conditions, and after half-dis¬ 
tance no real opposition. The general 
consensus of opinion is that Jazy 
should have been one second faster 
than the time he clocked: 3:53.6. 

In Helsinki he had to prove above 
all to his detractors that he was a true 
5 000m runner and that he was not 
afraid of meeting the best in the world 
assembled on that day. It was a pity 
that for tactical reasons the pace¬ 
maker, Clarke, flagged for three laps 
just after 3.000m. The Impudent ease 
of the Frenchman’s win in 13:27.6 
suggested clearly that a world record 
of considerably less than 13:25 was 
feasible. 

Records Snatched 

But everything happens so quickly 
in athletics. During Jazy’s holidays 
Kenya’s Kipchoge Keino, the surpris¬ 
ing runner-up in Helsinki, snatched 
the world 3,000m record away from 
him. while the East Germans Siegfried 
Herrmann and Jurgen May, often de¬ 
ceptive in open races, robbed him of 
the European 3,000m and 1,500m re¬ 
cords, which meant more to Jazy than 
his mediocre world 2,000m mark later 
beaten by the Czech, Josef Odlozil. 

Jazy’s efforts over 10,000m at the 
end of the season failed more through 
lack of training than through any phy¬ 
sical inadequacy. Personally, I believe 
that at his best he would have cover¬ 
ed the distance in 28:30. Clarke sup¬ 
ports this view and has not concealed 
his admiration for the Frenchman. 

*'Jazy”, he said “foreshadows the 
true 5,000m runner of the future, cap¬ 
able of 800m in 1:47 and 10,000m in 
28:30.” 

' At 30 IJazy is at the peak of his 
career. Well proportioned his powerful 
stride sustained by his exceptionally 
strong pelvis, possessing • combination 
of efficiency and aesthetism, hand¬ 
some: this is the Jazy of to-day-* 
ztraiahtfnrwarfL eheaiiiil and a Rtlla .. 
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afraid under his apparently extrovert 
nature. 

His choice of the 5,000m for Tokyo 
was put down to Sneirs supposed su¬ 
periority. But is not the real reason 
for his return to short distances the 
amazing* performances by Keino over 
5 OOOin? This reversion can be lusti- 
flcd by Mexico's altitude. 

His Objectives 

In 1966-67 Jazy’s objectives wull be 
the following. 3:34-3:35 at l.SOOm; 
3:52-5:53 for the mile; 7:38 over 
3,000m. .and the European 1,500m 
title. He will .succeed if he maintain.*; 
hi.s enthusia.sm because there is no 


question of his muscular and organic 
decline; quite the reverse. 

What about the Frenchman’s train¬ 
ing? This is a mixture based on the 
natural training advocated by Goesta 
Olander: 25-30km (154-18i miles) 

each day with variations in speed and 
rhythm depending on the nature of 
the ground (he sprints up hill.s, for 
instanco). with a slight cimcesskin to 
track training once a week, and exer¬ 
cises for making the hips .supple and 
strengthening abdominal muscles: no 
special food diet. He Iram.s every day, 
sometimes twice a day early in the 
morning before work and late in the 


'a?' 

evening, reselling a peak between 
February 15 and April i5. 

Jazy, as much the young people’s 
ido^ in France as singer Johnny Hally- 
day, is much emulated. It would not 
surprise me if his most redoubtable 
rival in Budapest over 1,500m turns 
out to bo his friend, Jean Wadoux, 
23, who up to now has recorded faster 
time.*; than Jazv did at the same age 
(2:18.6 for 1,000m and 3:57.2 for.the 
mile). Biti that is another story.— (In¬ 
dian C^opyright: By .spt'cial arrange¬ 
ment with World Sports, ofllcial maga¬ 
zine of the British Olyhipic Associa¬ 
tion ). 
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A nother National hockey cham¬ 
pionship has come to a close» after 
two goal-less draws In its wake comes 
the stark staring fact that there is not 
a single real goal-scoring forward, nor 
any real "find’* amongst the young 
blood that took part Following keenly 
the press reports of each match dur¬ 
ing this year’s National leaves me 
with the uneasy feeling that unless 
something of a miracle happens, India 
is not going to hold its World crown 
at Mexico All the inside-forwards, ac¬ 
cording to reports, were guilty of poor 
finish—^too many times have I read, 
"With the goal-keeper at his mercy, 
he pushed feebly into his pads” or 
“drove feebly” or “missed the mark” 

Something drastic has to be done 
by our all^India coaches to improve 
and improve immensely the scoring 
ability of our forwards The final it¬ 
self between the Railways and Ser* 
vices, only served to prove the inept 
forward display of such players as 
Peter. Harbinder and others who were 
all guilty of throwing away golden 
goal-scoring opportunities, by tlieir 
poor finish. Goals wm matches, and 
unless we can find at least two real 
goal-scoring forwards for the insida 
positions we are going to find the road 
to the top in the 1968 Olynipiad very 
rough and stony indeed. 

The Chainnan of the IHF Selec¬ 
tion Committee has announced the 
names of 35 players to undergo train- 
mg at Patiala, prior to selecting 16 of 


VOLLEYBALL 
TITLE FOR 
HYDERABAD 
POLICE 


them to tour West Germany Of the 35 
names announced, one finds most of 
the veterans still there Our policy 
should be to use this tour to groom 
youth for the big task ahead, not me¬ 
rely to win some lesser laurels Men 
like Haripal, Bandu Pa til, Gurbux 
Singh and Peter, have already left 
their best days behind them and there 
18 no pomt in selecting them for the 
camp, when 1 am almost certain none 
of them Will ever make the grade m 
1968 for Mexico Young blood should 
be given pfiortty, especially forwards, 
with plenty of speed, dash, and quick 
reflex actions, who will not let slip 
first time goalscoring chances Unless 
we groom some promising young for¬ 
wards now we are apt to find India’s 
forward line a bunch of “has beens” 
for Mexico 

Another important and, indeed, key 
position of the team, the centre-half 
position, has found nobody capable of 


Gopal of Hyderabad Police was a 
source nf delight to the public 
Other prominent players were 
Ashad and Eiaz of Hyderabad Po¬ 
lice and Chandra Bir Singh of Mee 
rut Roadways Mr B P Tnpathi, 
President of the All-India Volley 
ball Federation was present 
throughout th<u tournament, which 
was a big succesa. The prues ivjbre 
distributed by Mrs N S. Chhudhry, 
wile of the District Magihtrate, 
Klieri 


replacing Charanjil Singh Jagdish 
Kumar seeme to be the best of a mode¬ 
rate lot 1 still wonder why AttauUah 
Khan from the I C F and Railways did 
not get a chance of playing He can 
make a tc>p class centre-half with 
strict training and coaching India can 
well sigh ‘Oh, for another Penniger”. 
Unfortunalelj Pcnnigcr-s, Dhyan 
Chands, Jaffars and Roop Singhs don't 
grow on trees' Nevertheless those in 
charge of Indian hockey have got to 
make every efioxt to find and develop 
young forwards to satisfactorily take 
on the mantle of these famous stars. 

Amongst the backs, there is no 
doubt that Prithipal Singh is still In¬ 
dia’s greatest defender, but whether 
he will be available in 1968 is another 
matter Of the rest, Mukhbain Singh 
has the making** of a star For the 
inside left berth, India should 
plump for Inam-ur-Rehman, whom 
I consider India’s best goal-scor¬ 
ing forward to-day He has got 
plenty of speed, stick-work, finesse, 
and IS a good opportunist as 
well With youth m his favour 
he IS a “must” for Mexico, bar acci¬ 
dents Another forward I would like to 
bee selected is Kabul Singh, whose 
displays in the National seemed quite 
promising Four goal-keepers nave 
been selected for the camp-t-but it is 
odds on that Laxman, although a ve¬ 
teran, is still India’s best keeper. He 
was certainly the only succesa in the 
Natioiial Another player, who caught 
the eye, was the Railwayr dutsMe 
Tight Balbir Sinkh, who playdd con¬ 
sistently well 


By A CORRESPONDENT 

T he Hindusthan Sugar Mills' All- 
India volleyball tournament at 
Golagokarannath, District Kheri 
U.P. (N.E Railway) was held from 
the 18th to 23rd March 1966 Some 
good teams such as Punjab Police, 
District Vulleybali Association, Am¬ 
ritsar, D C M Delhi, and Secreta 
riat Club, Delhi had promised to 
come but due to disturbances in 
those States were held up. Hydera¬ 
bad Police, Andhra Pradesh, how¬ 
ever, took part. Besides others, 
A.M.C., Lucknow, U P. Police, 
Meerut, District Volleyball Associa¬ 
tion, Kanpur, and Government 
Roadways, Meerut, also participat¬ 
ed The standard of the game was 
quite high. The Hyderabad Police 
and the Government Roadways, 
Meerut, met in the final end Rsrdera- 
bad Police won. The final was a 
real treat to watch. The feme of 
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C OMPOSED endgame studies are the 
artistic miniatures of chess. A 
really deep ending can illuminate diffi¬ 
cult aspects of the game, and its so¬ 
lution can have the unexp cted twist 
of a good detective novel. The best 
studies make their point simply and 
cleanly, but months of work may go 
into their creation. One famous com- 
oser used to go about with half a 
ozen embryo studies set up on poc¬ 
ket chessboards which he took around 
with him everywhere. If. by giving up 
most of his leisure hours to his com¬ 
positions, he succeeded in creating 
one sound finished study in three 
months, he was delighted. Even then, 
the result may often have been rather 
a pot-boiler; yet it seems worth while 
to the composer who works out a po¬ 
sition which is acclaimed as a master- 
piece in chess magazines the world 
over. 

Probably the most famous endgame 
study of all, by R. Reti. makes its 
point with only a king and a pawn 
on each side. 



White is to move and draw, but It 
looks impossible. The black pawn is 
well on the way to queening, and 
cannot be caught by the white king. 
The white pawn, on the other hand, 
is within easy reach of the black 
king. The solution illu.strates brilliant¬ 
ly how, on the chessboard, a straight 
line is not necessarily the shortest 
distance between two points. 1.KN7. 
PR5; 2.KB6.KN3; 3.KK51.PR6 (if 3 . 
KxP; 4.KB4. and White stops the black 
pawnl; 4.KQ6,PR7; 5.PB7,PR8;-Q; 6. 
PB8-Q. with a draw. 

Another endgame study by Richard 
Reti is remarkable in that just one 
move in an apparently drawn position 
makes the black situation hopeless. 



ChMS 
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WITH 


White is to move and win. It Is 
easy to see that if l.KxP.BBS ch; 2. 
KN2.KxN; 3.PR6.BN1' and Black's king 
and bishop stop the white pawns 
from queening. Equally, if 1.PR6.KK3. 

The brilliant winning move is l.KRl. 
There are no threats. and if Black 
could pass nothing could happen to 
him. But the compulsion to move 
when it is his turn to move is deci¬ 
sive. If BBl. BN2, BN4 or BBS; thei: 
NK6 ch wins the bishop. If BQ7 or 
BB8; then NN3 ch wins the bishop 
If KQ3, NB5 ch wins the 

bishop. Finally, if Black plays KxN or 
moves his king to another square, then 
PR6 and the pawn queens. 

Naturally, this type of resource 
occurs more frequently in an endgame 
study than in the hurly-burly of over- 
the-board play. Even so, a strong ex¬ 
pert will watch at every move for a 
chance of escape from a lost position 
by apparently eccentric means. 

The first great post-1945 peace 
tournament featured a classical exam¬ 
ple of a study-like resource saving an 
evidently lost ending. 



White here was Dr.. Max Euwe. the 
former world champion and the chief 
hope of the West for first prize in the 
tournament in his native country at 
Groningen in Holland. Black was Mi¬ 
khail Botwinnik. the Russian who be¬ 
came world champion two years later. 
Their meeting was the highlight of 
the event, and the Dutch spectators ex¬ 
pected Euwe to resign when he had 
to move in the diagram. 

In this position, beginners would 
move the white king around, lose all 
the white pawns, and be checkmat- 


■f LSONABD BABDEN 


PAWNS 


ed after Black qqeens a pawn. An 
expert would probabW resign rather 
than continue with l.KB2,KxP; 2.KN3. 
KKS; 3.KR3.KB6. 4.KB2JCN5 when it 
is easy to see that the black king 
captures both the remaining pawns. 

Euwe, alert for a freak resource, 
found it. He played 1.KQ2! an appa¬ 
rently nonsenifical move taking the 
king away from the action. His idea 
became clea** a few moves l&ter: 1 ... 
KxP; 2.KB3I.KB5; 3.KQ4.KN5; AKKS, 
KxP; 5.KB6,KN5 6.KxP,PR5; 7.KB6. 
PR6; 8.PN6,PR7. 9.PN7,PR8-Q; 10. 

PN8-Q ch, and the game is drawn 
with a king and queen on each side. 

The geometry of the chessboard 
made it essential for Euwe to go the 
long way round to capture the black 
pawn. It is interesting to note that, 
with his king on QRl, White also 
draws; but with the king on the 'near¬ 
er* KRl. While loses. 


Problem No. 232 



In this Russian team championship 
position (Muchin v. Boleslavsky) the 
grandmaster (Black, to move) has a 
choice of 1. .PR7 and 1...KN7, Which 
is better, and why? 

Expert players should solve this 
puzzle within two minutes. Average 
players will do well to find the right 
answer within 15 minutes. 

Solution No. 231: 1...PB6! (threat 
'BK6>; 2.QxP (if 2.PxP, hoping to give 
up the queen for rook and bishop, 
then 2. BK6. 3.PxR,QN6 ch), BK6 ch; 
and White resigned If. 3.KBI.RKB5; 
or 3.KRl,RR5 ch 
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ONE SARIDON IS ENOUGH 



RELIEVES 

RELAXES 

REFRESHES 


Saridon the world-famous analgesic 
relieves toothaches swiftly, safely, surely. 

For headache, bodyache and general 
malaise too—take Saridon. One tablet 
is a complete adult dose; 1 to ^ for children. 

< 

« 

> 

A 'Rocht' Product Sole Distributors; VOLT AS LIMITED ^ 
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T he annual Annamalai Univer¬ 
sity athletics meet which 
attracted a greater number of 
participants this year, particularly 
after their watching the all-India Iri- 
ter-University athletes on this Held, 
was inaugurated by Mr. A. R. Damo- 
claran. Member of the South Arcof 
Dist. Sports Council and a prominent 
sports enthusiast. The competitions 
were keen and two new records were 
set up. V. Subramaniam (1-5 Mech. 
Engg.) who lied for the individual 
championship, with David Solomon 
scoring 18 points, 
clocked a new time of 17m 4..5 sec., in 
the *),000 metres. David Moses. ’ by 
clearing 43’ lOV^” beat the decade-old 
mark in the hop, step !k jump which 
name of Yeshwant Alva. 
While Subramaniam .‘secured the first 
place in the 800, 1,300 & .5,000 metres 
and second place in the 400m.. David 


By A CORRESPONDENT 

Solomon won both the hurdlps and th« 
broad jump and obtained the second 
pJaee in hop, step & jump to fie bu 
the championship for the Dr C P 
Raniaswamy Aiyar Rolling Trophy 
Raman iharan, annexed the sprint 
douWe and the 400m.. and with a 
foi-rlh place in broad jump, secured 
16 points. Perhaps by a judicious 
choice of events he too might have 
had an opportunity to tie for the 
chamDJon.ship. 

3 Atlas Cycle Shield, for the 
i.onom.. sprint was won by R. Ko- 
thandtiraman (II M.Sc. Agri.), for the 
lourth time. J. Joseph of the St Jo¬ 
seph s High School. Tiruppapuliyur. 
won the open pole vault event 

In the Best Phy.sique contest, which 
w*is held for the first time. R. Thia- 
garajan (II B.A ) was adjudged as the 
Sree A.U. 1966." The 1-1. 1-5 Engg.. 


classes annexed the Group champion¬ 
ship. 

Mrs. Martha Nelson distributed the 
trophies. Dr. S. P. Adinarayan, Acting 
Vice-Chancellor, presided at both 
the inaugural and closing functions. 

The women*.s events were dominat 
ed by Radha (JI B.A.), who made a 
clean sweep of four first places— the 
50m, 100m, javelin and shot put—to 
become the champion to get Dr. C. 
P. Hamaswami Aiyar Trophy Ja- 
rnunabai was the next best* The 
B.A., B.Sc., group won the group 
championship. 


Take 

WATERBURY’S 

COMPOUND 

RED LABEL 

to 

resist that COLD 
break that COUGH 



Waterbury’s Compound 
builds resistance 
to Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchial and 
Asthmatic conditions 


WARNER.HINDUSTAN LIMITED 
ROMRAY 


R* mtAMRAJAM IRNO WAS AOJIlReiO A. 4|. 











STOUT ^ PASTIME 



Hasham 

Wins 

Again 


took over the lead to er oy monopoly 
of the title. The only, time when they 
lost their grip was when the 
.Tamkhandi brothers almost caused a 
llulter by winning the race on a 
roadster. 

The Poona boys are more advan¬ 
tageously placed in that they are able 
lo negotiate the ghats bettor than 
other competitors. Upto the ghats 
there is keen tussle between cyclists 
from other States and it is only in 
the ghats that the riders from 


HASSAM WINNING A CLOSE RACE 
PROM NARAL. 


D etermination, courage and 

self-confidence, more than any¬ 
thing else, help one lo achieve one*s 
objective. This can be said of Shaikh 
Hasham, a 26-year-old fitter of Rus- 
tom Greaves (Chinchwad), who 
crowned himself with glory by win¬ 
ning the gruelling 13th Bombay- 
Poona Road Cycling Race on Sunday 
March 13 for the second year in suc¬ 
cession. 

With a terrific burst Hasham beat 
his rivals by a very close margin, 
clocking 6 hours 38 seconds, two- 
tenths of a second earlier than Jagan- 
nalh Naral (Poona) and four-tenths 
of a second before Rajput, also 
from Poona. 

Right from the early ’fiftie.s when 
Sydney Corder became the “King of 
the ghats” by repeatedly winning the 
race and at time.s remaining the only 
man to cover the distance, it was felt 
that the race would have to be done 
away with. Happily, however, it was 
not to be as compclitiors from Poona 





NARAL, WHO CAME SECOND. ' 
CHAIRTO RY ADMIRE 
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across the ghats steal a march 
over them. 

This year’s race attracted 37 com* 
petitors from all over the country, 
who <bok the start at the Gateway of 
India but only seven, all from Poona, 
completed the race. 

Hasham, who took to cycling in 
1957, has many firsts to his credit 
He has won the industrial title twico 
In 1957 he came out third in the Na¬ 
tional and the same year was selected 
for taking part in the Amsterdam 
tournament but due to passport diffi¬ 


culties he could not make the trip 
He was placed third in the Bombay 
Cycling Race in 1958. His employejs 
appreciated his performance by pre¬ 
senting him with a Claud Butler Rac¬ 
ing bike, but he met-with an acci¬ 
dent on the cycle in 1963 and .since 
then he has not a cycle of his own. 

With hardly a month to go for the 
commencement of the championship, 
Hasham was in the unenviable poro 
tion of not having a cycle! A friend 
of his then came to hi® rescue by 
lending him his Claud Butler 


racer. Even as he was worrying over 
the problem of acquiring tyres for 
it his company provided him with 
Rs. He had to collect a similar 
amount to get the imported tyres. 

Having thus overcome his impe¬ 
diments, Hasham practised for 25 
days before winning the coveted ho¬ 
nour. 

As to how' Hasham Is going to com¬ 
plete a grand treble in the Bombay- 
Poona Road Cycling depends on how 
soon he can afford to get a racer of 
his own.—M. A. Chandrakant, 
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SrORT St RASrZMC 


The Stamp World 

BRAZIL’S 

“INCLINADOS” 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 


L ooking through my stamp cata¬ 
logue the other day I caught 
sight of the early issues of Brazil. 
Every keen stamp collector knows 
the first issue of 1843, called the 
“BulTs Eyes”, but fewer philate¬ 
lists are familiar with the second 
issue which followed two years 
later, in 1845. These were smaller, 
imperforate stamps which had obli¬ 
quely sloping (or italic) figures of 
value as the main feature of the 
design, instead of the fat, rounded 
figures of the “Bull’s Eyes”. From 
their sloping numerals they have 
come to be known as the “Inclina- 
dos.” 

The Inclinados were Brazil's first 
entirely home-pr^'duced stamps, the 
earlier issue having been printed lo¬ 
cally from plates engraved and pre¬ 
pared in London by Perkins, Bacon 
St Company (who printed the Penny 
Black in 1840). The oblique numeral 
stamps were both engraved and re¬ 
cess-printed at the Mint in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The first three values of the Incli¬ 
nados were printed on thick yellow¬ 
ish paper. Subsequent printings of 
these and other denominations (se¬ 
ven in all) all came on thin paper, 
either yellow-or grey—toned. The 
higher values are extremely rare. 

When the superb vertical strip of 
four of the 180 reis Inciinado on 
greyish paper pictured this week 
was sold at auction in London it rea¬ 
lised over £1,000 sterling. 

Something New 

Well, that was something old and 
now for something new—from Tri¬ 
nidad. 

On November 14, 1962 U.S. Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy announced that he 


had appointed a Committee to study 
the best method of perpetuating the 
major interests to which Mrs. Elea¬ 
nor Roosevelt had dedicated her 
life, particularly the securing and 
protection \of human rights and the 
improvemerft of living conditions 
among the underprivileged- 

A commemorative stamp has 
been issued in honour of Mrs. Roo¬ 
sevelt as a fitting tribute to a re¬ 
markable woman who has become 
the symbol of man’s humanity to 
man throughout the world, and her 
utter dedication to social justice and 
to human welfare. On April 23, 1963 
a bill was signed by President Ken¬ 
nedy making the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Memorial Foundation permanent 
law, the main task of the Founda¬ 
tion being in the field of Human 
Rights with which Mrs. Roosevelt 
was so long identified. 

The stamp has appeared in Trini¬ 
dad It shows a portrait of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the United Nations em¬ 
blem and the Flame of Human 
Rights. Its face value is 25 cents 
and it is multicoloured, printed in 
photogravure by Harrison and Sons. 

A Scout Issue 

The first Boy Scout Troop in Ber¬ 
muda was formed in January 1915 
on Ireland Island and on January 
27. 1916 the formation of the Ber¬ 
muda Branch of the Boy Scouts As¬ 
sociation was officially approved 
The Ireland Island Troop consisted 
of twenty-five boys under the lead¬ 
ership of Mr. W. F. Mitchell, assist¬ 
ed by Mr. G. Bunyan, who later be¬ 
came Scout Master. A second troop 
was formed in Hamilton in 1918 and 
in 1927 the first Wolf Cub Pack (1st 
Bermuda) was formed. The total 
membership in Bermuda is nearly 
nine hundred divided into twenty 



Scout Troops of which nine are Sea 
Scouts. 

A stamp commemorating the fif¬ 
tieth anniversary of Scouting in the 
islands has recently been issued. It 
is a handsome horizontal design 
bearing the denomination 2s., the 
Scout Badge and the Royal Cypher 
of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth H. 

Canada’s Programme 

Canada has revised its 1966 
stamp-issuing programme. The re¬ 
vised schedule is as follows: May 
2—Highway Safety; May 26—London 
Conference; June 30—Canada Coat- 
of-arms, floral series; July 27— 
Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy; 
September—Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
mentary Association Conference; 
and October 12—3c. .and 5c. Christ¬ 
mas Stamps. 

In addition to the above there Is 
also to be a stamp for Space Re¬ 
search. Tliis issue will follow the 
successful launching of the Alouette 
satellite which is planned for early 
1966. 

Looks like an exciting year ahead 
for Canadian stamp collectors, but 
I have no doubt that we shall all be 
kept busy whatever countries or 
themes we collect* Did you ' know 
that there were over Five Thousand 
new stamps Issued during IMS? 
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r ERE ought to be a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Nails. Men tend to'* ignore their 
finj^ertips; women pay too much at- 
tention to them. Both sexes are 
guilty of mistreating their nails. We 
paint them, file them, nibble at 
them, subject them to aggressive 
chemicals. Toe nails also get their 
share of brutality—we make them 
spend their days cramped in dark, 
humid surroundings which are a 
paradise for germs. 

All things considered, it is surpris¬ 
ing more nails don't fall out, crack 
or turn peculiar colours than the 
records show. 

One of the commonest defects in 
nails is the appearance of whitish 
bands across them, There may be 
actual ridges or just a few scatter¬ 
ed white specks. There’s no point in 
worrying about this; that should 
have been done about 12 weeks ear¬ 
lier, when the damage was being 
done. These oddities are due to the 
nail not getting properly nourished. 
This can be caused by an attack of 
pneumonia, some feverish illness or 
a weakening complaint. 

Six Months 


^ Word With The Doctor-165 

PREVENT 
CRUELTY 
TO NAILS! 

ridge across only one nail indicates 
that you probably damaged it 12 
weeks or so before. You may have 
forgotten the day when you bashed 
your finger with a hammer or 
caught it in the car door. Horizon¬ 
tal and vertical ridges tend to de¬ 
velop in elderly peoples’ nails. The 
nail beds suffer a little from a ge¬ 
neral undernouri.shment along with 
other parts of the body, such as the 
eyes or the skin. 

It isn’t generally realised that 
eczema can affect nails just as 
much as the skin. The nails become 
a little pitted and look rather like 
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orange rind. They become discolour¬ 
ed and sometimes thin, and may 
split for a time. 

Skilled Job 

If you are liable to get eczema 
always keep an eye on the nails. 
The same is true of ring-worm. Get¬ 
ting rid of this infection is a skilled 
job. 

Nails object to being immersed in 
various chemicals, and a lot of mo« 
dern detergents are not to their lik¬ 
ing. Protective gloves are the ans¬ 
wer. A neglected nail provides a 
wonderful roof over the heads of un¬ 
welcome germs- They can enjoy life 
with the warmth, nutrition and pro¬ 
tection provided by a nail, and a 
very painful whitlow can develop. 
If this happens to a toe-nail it is 
nearly always a sign that the nail 
has been cut too short or, more pos¬ 
sibly, that your shoes are too small. 

Nail varnishes seem to be used 
by most women. But if you have any 
trouble after using a nail varnish 
or after using a nail varnish remo¬ 
ver, do be careful about using it 
again for some time. 


It takes a nail- about six months 
to grow from its nail bed, where it 
is fed, to its tip. During that time 
about two-thirds of the nail is visible 
and so the nail’s poor nourislmient 
is something that took place out of 
sight at least some 12 weeks earlier. 

Ridges which run along a nail— 
not across it—are very rarely of 
any importance But if a split deve¬ 
lops it can be a nuisance and very 
difficult to cure. Sometimes a piece 
ot waterproof strapping kept for 
months across the tlireatening gap 
will work. Of course, a band or 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 


4 fWE PAROt-E VOTED 

, let me our AMD TMEN 
DISCOVERED 
■ . I MAO MI6 WATCH ff 



reeidivou® 

( re-siti^ i-vus)/»oa 

eECAP5IN&;TEMOIN&TO OR 
MARKED e» A FALLIN& BACK 
INTO PRIOR HABITS, ESPECIALLY 
CRIMINAL HABITS; AS, A 
REODIVOUS PRISC7NER. 

--- 


KILLS more germs AND MORE KINDS OF GERMS 
and KILLS THEM FAST KILM MORE GERMS AND 
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A S a professional photographer, I 
own a number of cameras. Not 
because I am a camera collector, 
but simply because there is no such 
thin« as a perfect camera. Of the 
different. types and models available, 
each is excellent for some types of 
work, tiood for others and unsuit¬ 
able for some 

For example, a 35mm camera is 
not idea! for taking high quality 
architectural pjcturos, where the 
swings and tills of a 5 x 4 view ca¬ 
mera are nee^Jed to obtain c<mrecf 
perspective. But the 5x4 camera' 
which is so marvellous for architec¬ 
tural shots is useless for available 
light candid photography. 

But I was having a discussion not 
so long with another professional 


photographer and we wondered 
which camera of all was the most 
useful. In other words, if we could 
have only one camera, which of the 
ones we had would we choose? I 
thought about it for awhile and 
came to the conclusion that even 
though I don’t use it all that much, 
the mo.st universal camera I own is 
a 2'-i sq. twin-lens reflex. My friend 
agreed with me. 

Strange Choice 

Now it may seem rather strange 
that I would choose the twin-lens 
reflex, when I probably do less than 
25 per cent of my photography with 
this camera. One would normally 
expect me to choose the camera 
which I use most. 

But here’s why I didn't. 


Camera Cameos 


WHICH 

WILL 

YOU 



PREFER ? 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


Of the different cameras I own, 
the TLR is the one that will handle 
the greatest range of work. In each 
of the categories it may not be 
quite as convenient or efficient as 
another piece of equipment, but it 
can do the job satisfactorily. But 
the more specialised camera, which 
does so well in one category, may 
be practically useless in another, 
which the TLR can probably handle 
as well- 

Let us look at some of the advan¬ 
tages of the TLR. It takes a reason¬ 
ably large negative size, which 
means that where critical sharpness 
is important it will do the job bet¬ 
ter than 35 mm equipment. No doubt 
5x4 will be even better, but the 
difference is not that great with 
the modern emulsions available to¬ 
day. Also, for taking colour trans¬ 
parencies for publication, 2 V 4 sq. is 
usually considered as a minimum 
size since many clients and publica¬ 
tions will not accept 35mm. 

Major Disadvantage 

The full size groundglass of a TLR 
makes it easy to compose the pic¬ 
ture and with the aid of close-up. 


A TYTICAl TWIM4ENS REFLEX. FOCUS- 
SING AND FILM ADVANCE ARE 
HANDLED BY THE TWO URGE KNOBS 
ON EITNR SIDE OF THE BODY. 
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lenses, tiny objects can be photo¬ 
graphed quite satisfactorily. 

The major disadvantage of the 
TLR is that most of them do not 
accept interchangeable lenses. There 
is one exception to this—the Japa¬ 
nese Mamiyaflex. But even so. this 
is a limitation which is partially 
overcome by the generous negative 
size. With a TLH one can always 
enlarge just a portion of the nega¬ 
tive to get the effect of using a 
long focus lens. The small size of 
the 35mm negative makes it diffi¬ 
cult to maintain quality when a por¬ 
tion of this format negative is en¬ 
larged—when you have 3600 sq. mm. 
you have an advantage over the 864 
sq. mm. of the 35mm negative. 


Backing Paper 


One other disadvantage to me of 
using 120 roll film is the fact that 
I am limited to only 12 shots before 
having to stop and change him. To 
many amateurs, however, this is an 
advantage rather than a drawback, 
since they don’t take as many pic¬ 
tures as I do. Fortunately for me. 
the new 220 film allows for 24 pic¬ 
tures on a roll—still not quite as 
good as the 36 of 35mm him. but 
pretty adequate. And with 120 him 
there is also the advantage—not 
found on 220 which has no backing 
paper—that there is no danger of 
scratching the back of the him as 
it moves through the camera, since 
tbis is protected by the packing 
paper. 

And yet, all these pros and cons 
don’t somehow really explain what 
it is about the twin-lens rchex that 
makes it such an excellent piece uf 
equipment. Probably equally impor¬ 
tant to everything else is the fact 
that the TLR is such a right design 
indicated by the fact that the base 
concept has hardly changed since 
the hrst Roilgihcx was produced in 
1929. Comparing such an early mo¬ 
del with a Rolleiflex of to-day shows 
that although the latter is more au¬ 
tomatic. has better lenses and is 
denitfiely an improvement, the 1929 
model would be quite usable to-day 
in professional photography. 


The Ideal 


Since the first Rolleiflcx there 
have been, of course, many com¬ 
peting models from other manufac¬ 
turers. But all have stuck fairly 
close to the original concept. 

To-day the twin-lens reflex tends 
to be forgotten by amateurs, who 
are more interested in the automa¬ 
tion and film economy of the 35mm 
camera. But where a versatile ca¬ 
mera is called for, it is often worth¬ 
while to forget about what everyone 
else is using and concentrate on 
what is best for you. It may well 
be that the TLR is the ideal camera 
for you, and even if it isn't, at least 
give it some consideration before 
maldag a deeisioa 



ONE OF THE ADVANTAGES OF A 
TWIN-LENS REFLEX IS THAT THE LARGE 
GROUND GLASS SCREEN ALLOWS THE 
RNOrOGRAPHER CAREFULLY TO COM* 
FOSE HIS SHOT, ALSO TO CHK:k THAT 
THE SUSJECT’S EXFRESSION K A 
GOOD ONE. 
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SPORT &; PASTIME 


SKIN 

INFECTIONS 



NEKO Soap keeps your skin 
clean and healthy, and free 
from minor skin infections. 


A bath with NEKO safeguards 
against body odour. 





o 

GFRMICIDAL SOAP 


A PRODUCT Of|paRKE-DAVIS| 

MAS bE>l6b I———J 


SarkeTs Produds 

★ ★ ★ 

(Three Stars) 

SARKEB’S Special Three Star 



Boole A Olher Goods 
HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY THE 
OLYMPIC PLAYERS. 

Offlelal DMrtbvtoro: 
SLAZENOEB8, GUNN A MOOBE 
And MONTANA TABLE TENNIS 
BALLS. 

SARKER & CO. 

SPOBT8 SPECIAUSTS. 

73. MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD. 


Bridge 

AN UNUSUAL FEAT 

By TERENCE REESE 


T he North-South players accom¬ 
plished an unusual feat on this 
deal from rubber bridge: after their 
opponents had opened the bidding and 
holding only 17 points between them, 
they reached a slam and made it by 
taking note of two indications. 


Dealer. West. Game all. 

S A 10 9 .3 


H 5 

D J 9 8 5 2 
C 9 5 3 
S J 

H A J 10 3 
D 4 

CAQJ8764 

S K Q 8 6 5 2 
H 8 4 2 
D A K 6 3 
C — 



b / 4 

K K Q 9 7 6 
D Q 10 7 
C K 10 2 


This was the bidding: 
South West North 

— 1C No 

2C1 4H2 No 

4 S No 5S3 

6S4 

No No No 


East 

IH 

No 

No 

Double 


1. Not a bad idea showing in one bid 
the good stren^h in the two unbid 
suits and the void club. 

2. Unsubtle. With his strong distribu¬ 
tion. the best move, after South's 
.strong call, is an unemotional Two 
Hearts. This underbid may help West 
later to gain the contract in an appa¬ 
rent sacrifice of Five or Six Heatts. 

3. Imaginative, it looks a.s though 
there is a good dt. 

4. Borderline, but having got so far. 

The defence began with Ace of 
hearts, followed by Ace of clubs. All 
depended on how the diamonds were 
played. There were two indications, 
both pointing in the same direction. 
One was that West, irs view of his 
leap to Four Hearts, would have a 
singleton; the other, that East had the 
makings of a diamond trick, for other¬ 
wise he would have followed the safer 
course of sacrificing in Seven Hearts. 
On this basis South led D. J from 
dummy and let it run when East 
(correctly) played low. 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 464 


CLUBS ACROSS 

1. Peculiar people 
comprising not even 
one with neckwear! (8). 
5. Gave satisfaction, 
but no date fixed (G). 
10. The workman to 
find fault and then par¬ 
ticipate (9). 11. All in 

order—e.g. all haywire! 
(5). 12. Wild geese 
about? But perhaps it’s 
just a yarn (5). 13. 

Straight from , the 
horse’s mouth, so to 
speak! (9). 14. Those 

who fix things for the 
Open Sculls? (10). 17. 


He takes a vocal part in 
the Royal Tournament 

(4) . 19. “And pined by 

- for my lovelier 

Tees” (Macaulay) (4). 
20. Dangerously near 
in the process of rub¬ 
ber making (10). 22. 

They’re just right for a 
good blow out, but apt 
to go off after a bit (4, 
5). 24. Boneless rump 
that could be the re¬ 
mains of tuneless 13 

(5) . 26. The Kind of 
plain man that Antony 
claimed to be (5). 27. 
A sketch of this type 
must surely need a trim 



Solution Ne:pt Week 


now and then (5-4). 28. 
What anyone can do 
given the urge (6). 29. 
Tiny chop cooked up 
has soporific results (8>. 

CLUES DOWN 
1. Essential equipment i 
for those who some- ^ 
times council take and 
sometimes tea? (10, 5). 

2. “Let’s sing a- 

for Saint Hugh’s soul” 
(Dekker) (5). 3. A pin¬ 
up for the old wooden 
walls? (8). 4. A bit 

above the normal in 
complex tracking equip-' 
ment (5). 6. One who 
counts and recounts 
(6). 7. Does one go 

there to swing it, or 
just swing it, when the 
day is done? (5-4). 8. 
Long-headed old caliph, 
choice for the restora¬ 
tion (15). 9. Fellow citi¬ 
zens, Herbert, very up¬ 
set, has gone to the 
north (8). 15. The 

Mounty disssembles at 
a Northern debouchure 
(9). 16. They like their 
exercises to be in good 
taste (8). 18. A palata¬ 
ble delicacy, not a hair¬ 
do for the elite (5, 3). 

21. This dictum is. by 
the way, Roman (6). 

23. Room for the con- 
man, perhaps? (5). 25. 
Such a healthy subject 
to be so browned oft 
(5). 
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Ray of Hope for 


South Indian Stage and Screen 


M r. raj BAHADUR, Union Mi- 
nister for Information and 
Broadcasting, who was recently in 
Madras, created a deep impression on 
the minds of the members of the film 
industry by categorically pledging 
his sympathy and support to them so 
that they may tide over the present 
crisis and strike progress in the years 
to come. The people in the trade and 
the film Press gained the feeling 
that they had a “real friend” at the 
helm of affairs concerning films at 
the Centre. The ray of hope provid¬ 
ed by the Minister for ensuring the 
growth of the industry was some¬ 
thing exhilarating. 

“1 have no inhibitions. 1 am new 
to the portfolio of films. I have an 
open mind. I am prepared to ap¬ 
proach the problems of the industry 
with sympathy and understanding,” 
said Mr. Raj Bahadur addressing the 
film-makers of Madras. The note of 
sincerity that rang in his voice pro¬ 
vided the much-needed relief to the 
tension-chaiged industry. For his 
part, he won several new admirers 
with his keen sense of humour, vast 
knowledge of men and matters and 
unassuming nature. During his brief 
visit to Madras, he addressed a Press 
Conference, at which he answered a 
volley of questions by journalists 
with characteristic repartee, and 
spoke with candour to the members 
of the South Indian Film Chamber of 
Commerce and the Film Producers* 
Guild, the group that had split from 
the Chamber on the ground that their 


interests would better be served by 
forming themselves into a separate 
body of producers, 

Mr. Raj B.'ihadur stated that the 
Government was deeply interested 
in encouraging the production of good 
films in the country and that the 
Film Finance Corporation was al¬ 
ways ready to extend its hand of 
help and co-operation to all enter¬ 
prising film-makers who wished lo 
make films of high calibre. Although 
he agreed that the essential purpose 
of films should be to entertain the 
spectators, “entertainment should not 


By T. M. RAMACHANDBAN 


be the be-all * and cnd-alt of film- 
making.” It should be the aim of 
every film-maker to produce pictures 
which blended purpose with enter¬ 
tainment. 

Referring to the crisis facing the 
industry owing to lack of adequate 
supply of raw film, the Union Minis¬ 
ter said that thr gravity of the situa¬ 
tion was a revelation to him and hop¬ 
ed that the producers would soon 
overcome the predicament. He felt 
that when the Ooty Raw Film Fac¬ 
tory went into production in the near 


Industry 


future, it would solve the problem to 
a con.siderahle extent. 

About the economic structure of 
the industry and the top-heavy taxa¬ 
tion under which it was groaning, 
Mr. Raj Bahadur said that the in¬ 
formation to the effect that a picture 
should collect 700% of its investment 
to enable the producer 'to recover his 
cost of production was another re¬ 
vealing feature. He assured the in¬ 
dustry that he would do his utmost 
to .study the tax structure and for¬ 
ward suitable recommendations to the 
Finance Ministry, so that it may ra¬ 
tionalise the taxation on a realistic 
level. 

On the question of censorship, the 
Union Minister had several interest¬ 
ing things to say. Asked whether 
there would be liberal censorship in 
the future, he countered, “What is 
liberal censorship? Allowing scenes 
showing the close proximity of boys 
and girls in films cannot lead to IIbe- 
iTd censorship.” In censoring films, 
he pointed out, the cultural and so¬ 
cial traditions in the country in 
which the films were made should be 
taken into consideration. Different 
yardsticks had to be used in censor¬ 
ing foreign and Indian films. Even in 
respect of censorship of Indian films, 
and in spite of the fact that there 
existed central censorship, differen¬ 
ces in standards of judgment could 
occur since the films were being exa¬ 
mined by different panels at the three 

Continued on next pope 



ACntUi MOMINI RiCEIVINO THf MADRAS STATE SANOITA NATAKA SANOAM AWARD EROM MR. RHAKTAVATSAUM CHIEF 
MINISTER OF MADRAS. (RIGHT): A NAOESWARA RAO, lEADINO STAR OF lAOARATHI^S 'ANTHASTHULU' RECEIVING THE 
OOLDIN NANDI AWARD FOR THE FliM, ADJUDGED “THE REST RICTURI OF IfiS^ FROM MR. K. RRAHMANANDA REDDI. 

CHIP MINISTER OF ANDHRA AT NtDRRMAO. 
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V ENUS PICTURES* long-awaited 
ruritanian romance *Suraj* (in 
Eastman colour), which opened re¬ 
cently in Bombay, has a surfeit of 
speclatie-nlled adventuie, romance, 
glamour, songs, dances, scenes of 
intrigue and melodrama. While the 
c»)l(iiir camera work by V. K. Mur- 
thy is praiseworthy and a couple of 
tunes composed by Shankar-Jaiki- 
shan are very pleasing, the film as 
a whole does not impress one as 
being anything out of the ordinary. 
Thi.s is unfortunate. 

Set in an imaginary kingdom, the 
film's story is about a young, hand¬ 
some baiuii . i^ho is: in fact the real 
pjinc'C of iii\* kingdom. He is be¬ 
ing brought up by a man who wish¬ 
es Uy wrt*:ik v^Tigearue on the king 
ft»r having been ^ punished for no 
fault fif hi.s. Karlier. lie had planted 
his own infant ;>on in the palace as 
the prin::e and kidnapped the king*s 
infant son He plans that when hi.s 
fu.sfer son grow.s up into a lawless 
youth, the king would pul him to 
death and ili.srover t<)o late that he 
had sent liis own son to doom. There 
IS, a.s usual, a happpy ending with 
tht liiumph of love between the 
bandit hero and a princess. 

There are a few twists and turns 
in the treatment which tend to be¬ 
guile and bewuder the audience 
more due to then improbability. The 
screenplay by Jawar Seelharaman 
lacks logic. With a confused screen¬ 
play, director T. Prakash Rao ap¬ 
pears to be helpless most of the time. 
Attention to detail is conspicuous by 
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IT FAILS 


TO IMPRESS 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


its absence There is an artificial 
atmosphere all round. Even the love 
scenes are listless and the tempo is 
weak. 

Vyjayanthimala as the princess 
exudes charm. There isn’t much 
scope for her to show her acting 
talent. Rajendra Kumar as the 
bandit-horo is ill-at-ease. His fencing 
scenes are appalling. The support 
from Jagirdar, David, Mumtaz, Jo¬ 
hnny Walker, Lalita Pawar, Ajit 
and Agha is equally poor. 


BRIGHT NEWCOMER 

P AHART SANYAL, the veteran cha¬ 
racter actor of Bengal, who 
was recently in Bombay, indicated 
in a Press interview that his dau- 


SOUTH INDIAN STAGE AND 
SCREEN 

Continued from previous page 

di/Terenl regional production centres 
of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. 

The Union Minister rcvc^aled that 
the 4th International Fikn Festival 
of India was proposed to be held in 
October next in New Delhi and that 
the Ministry would do its utmost to 
avoid the mistakes, if any, of last 
year’s festival He appealed to the 
members of the industry to stand 
united and hoped that much could 
be gained if the industry and the 
Government showed a real team spi¬ 
rit and worked together for the good 
of the nation. 

• • • 

J AGAPAIHI’S ‘Anthasthulu’, ad¬ 
judged the “Best Tclugu Film” 
of 1965 by the Andhra Pradesh Go¬ 
vernment, w<m the Governor’s Gol¬ 
den Nandi Awaid, The award was 
received by the leading actor, A. Na- 
geswara Hao, the versatile star of 
the Tehigu screen, from Mr. K. Brah- 
mananda Reridi, Chief Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh, at the annuel 
awards presentation ceremony held 
in Hyderabad recently. The second 
and third prizes went to N.A.T. and 
Ramakrishna Combines' ‘Sri Krishna 
Pandtiiveeyam’ and Annapoorna^ 
respectively. The 


best story writers, who also won 
Nandi awards and a cash prize of Rs. 
500, were Gollapudi Maruthi Rao. 
Yaddanapudi Sulochana Rani (‘Atma 
Gouravam’) and Javar Sccthara- 
man (’Anthasthulu’). 

"SANGITA NATAKA SANGAM, 
AWARDS 

P ADMINI, T. R, Ramachandran, 
artistes, A. T. Krishnaswamy, 
dialogue writer, P. Pulliah, director, 
S. V. 'Venkataraman, music director, 
and A. L. Srinivasan, producer, were 
the recipients of the Madras State 
Sangita Nataka Sangam awards this 
year, for their contribution to the 
film industry. Other award-winners 
are: T. K. Rangachan (Vocal), Ma¬ 
durai Subramania Aiyar (Violin), 
K. Rangu Iyengar (Mridangam), De- 
vakottai Narayana Iyengar (Veena). 
Chembanarkoil Dakshinamurthy Pil- 
lai (Nadaswaram), Kumbakonam 
Thahgavelu Pillai (Thavil), A. K. C» 
Natarajan (Clarionet), Subramania 
Dikshitar (Harmonium), Chaiyur 
Thiruvenkatam Pillai (Dance tea¬ 
ching), Smt. Bannibai (Harikatha 
Kalakshepam), Smt. Pandarlbal, 
drama and screen actress, N. N. Kan- 
nappa, drama actor, K. S. Krlshna- 
murthi, stage playwright, T. P. Pon- 
nuswaml Pillai, drama producer and 
Dr. V. Ramamurthy, amateur dramif 
actor. Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam, Chief 
Minister, gave away the awards at a 
function held recently. 


aroar & FAsriMa 

ghter Lakshmi would soon make her 
acting debut in a Hindi film here. 
”Luku”, as she is called by her 
parents, has high academic attain¬ 
ments. Educated at Loreto House 
and Calcutta University, gradu¬ 
ated with an M.A. in-English. She 
began her life as a teacher at a ^ 
girls* college in Calcutta but later 
decided that a film career was what 
she wanted. 

Speaking about his promising 
daughter, Pahari Sanyal, saidp 
“Luku is devoted to the arts from 
her childhood- She loves acting and 
painting. And she has taken part in 
many stageplays ift^her school and 
college." Why is Luku, a Bengali, 
brought up in Calcutta, launching 
out directly into Hindi films in Bom¬ 
bay? No mystery. "She can speak 
Hindi well, but she has no objection 
to appear in Bengali films when 
the opportunity arises," says her 
father. She has asked her father to 
be present on her first day’s shoot¬ 
ing. Affectionate father, despite his 
years of familiarity with the studio 
setting, is looking forward especial¬ 
ly to that doy! 


INTERESTING rLAYS 


T he three dramas staged by the 
Indian National Artistes, Mad¬ 
ras, under the auspices of the Shri 
Shanmukhananda Fine Arts and 
Sangeetha Sabha recently provided 
interesting fare. The plays were 
'Chaturangam*, ‘Vazhi Naduvil’ and 
‘Yengirundho Vandal.' They provid¬ 
ed ample scope for the artistes, 
particularly to their guiding genius, 
V. S. Raghavan, to parade their 
histrionic talents. The first play, an 
adaptation of Emylyn William^’ mur¬ 
der mystery, came as a welcome 
relief to the run of socials and my- 
thologicals. Mali. Murthy and Vadhi- 
raj proved a good foil to Raghavan 
in all the plays. Stagecraft, though 
not extraordinary, was adequate. 
The dialogues were crisp and pithy. 
‘Yengirundho Vandal* kept the au¬ 
dience spellbound. In this play, Va- 
dhiraj stole the thunder. 
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Q: I am not happy at home. I intend 
goinff away somewhere and leading a 
peaceful life, I want to leave the 
house. When will this hai pen and in 
what direction will I go? My future 
please? —y. 16, Vakkalanka, E. Godtf- 
vari. 

A: I can well understood your case. 

I think you have got a good wife and 
that you are not adjusting yourself to 
your surroundings, hence the difficulty. 
Adjust among yourselves. The gulf 
between you may be bridged after 
April »66. 

Q: An obstinate skin disease is 
troublinp me for the post 10 years. Is 
this incurable? When loill I be cured 
of this? Am I likely to go abroad? 
Will I get a male child? My occvpa- 
tional projects? — R.S.M.U., Chandra-- 
pura 

A: Throughout the present 5ukra 
Dasa, 1 think, you are liable to com¬ 
plain something or other about your 
health Only during the next Surya 
Dasa will you have relief. No foreign 
trip IS indicated. You may have a male 
child in 1969 thereabouts. Your oc¬ 
cupational aspect may be good from 
April, 1966. 

Q How long will I live like this and 
why am I in this plight? Will t study 
further? Foreign travel? When ?— 

O A H.. Jalahalh. 

A: There appears a thin indication 
of your further studies. If you take 
strenuous efforts you can qualify. As 
the Dasa and Bukthis appear not fa¬ 
vourable to you now, you must be 
careful for some days more. 

Q: Will the subject pass the ensu¬ 
ing B.Sc , exainiiiation? Is foreign 
study indicated? How is the future of 
the subject? — N.N., Jamshedpur. 

A: The subject may pass his B.Sc., 
examination. He may go abroad to bet¬ 
ter his educational prospects during 
the latter part of 1966 or early in 1967. 
His future appears to be bright and 
satisfactory. 

Q: What will be the nature of my 
source of income? Either service or 
business^ / aw an employee in the pri¬ 
vate sector. When will I start my 
own business? Will I have a change 
of job’ When will I marry and my 
married life? Foreign trip? My fu¬ 
ture? C.J., Delhi. 

A; Though business appears a good 
source of earning at present, for a 
few more years it will be better for 
you to continue in the present service. 
You may think of your own business 
in 196B-*69 You may marry during 
1966-*67. You may visit some foreign 
countries also later on. 

Q‘ Will there be any change in oc¬ 
cupation in my case’ Will I make 
good in bn-nnes.'*? Hou> is my health 
and longevity and that of my parents? 
Will my son be successful in the 
forthcoming examination^ What will 
be his future course of studies? What 
will be hts profession ?—S S., Bombay. 

A; A change for the better or a lift 
is likely in the latter half of 1966. Your 
health and length of life appear good 
and those of your parents too. Your 
son may pass his examination this 
year. Technical education is best suit¬ 
ed |9F ^ ^ employee 



in an industry. His future may be 
good. 

Q: I tarn a C.A, student. When will I 
pass the examination? Will I shine in 
this line? Or, should I take up some 
other course? How far will I rise in 
my career? Any foreign trip? When 
will I marry an M.B.B.S., girl? — S.S.R. 
Calicut. 

A: You may pass your C.A. exami¬ 
nation in 1967-'68. Accountancy ap¬ 
pears best suited for you and hence 
you need not think of another line. 
You must study hard. Marrying a me¬ 
dically qualified girl appears not posi¬ 
tive. You may marry a good and nice 
girl. Your marriage will be in 1967. 

Q: My past was full of reverses both 
in my official and domestic aspects. 
Will I have a bright future? Will 1 
continue in the present job? Will I 
be successful in getting a new job? 
When will my worst period end? Will 
I be .free from debts? Promotion, 
finance and health in future? — R.S.R., 
Madras. 

A: Angaraka with Ragu invariably 
does not give good results. Further the 
present transits of Guru and Sani ap¬ 
pear not favourable for you and hence 
your difficulties. You need not change 


marriage take place and about my 
would be bride? Which period witl be 
the best in my life? Can I get political 
prominence? When will I be of all- 
India fame? To avoid bad effects of the 
bad planets what stone can I have 
with me?—P.J3., Azamgarh. 

A: If there is a chance of going 
abroad probably you may go to the 
U.K. in 1967. Your marriage appears 
to be coming fast and you may have 
an enviable bride. Sani Dasa may be 
the bright period in your life. Politi¬ 
cal attidnments do nut appear promis¬ 
ing. 

Q; There has been delay In my mar^ 
riage. No satisfactory alliance in pros¬ 
pect so for. When will I be married 
and about the bride? My prospects in 
my career? Will I rise to a high posi¬ 
tion? — P.N.S.R., Madras. 

A: Do not worry about your mar¬ 
riage, which is indicated soon. It may 
be within this year. You may get a 
good and loyal bride. Your prospects 
In life are satisfactory. You rnay rise 
to a normal and dignified position in 
life. 

Q: When will I marry? Will I get a 
better job this year? Is there any 
chance of going abroad in 1966? Which 
walk of life may better my prospects? 
—F.D.T., Bombay. 

A: Your marriage may take place in 
1968 or so. You may be well fixed in 
a coveted job 'only during 1969. For¬ 
eign tour is not strongly indicated. 
Honest and sincere work may lift you 
further in the eyes of your superiors. 

Q: When can I expect a good fu¬ 
ture in my official and financial sides? 
Going obroad? Will it be useful to 
have additional qualification? Is there 
any chance of starting and developing 
my own concern? — V.R.S. 

A: You may have a satisfactory life 
from the latter part of 1966. You may 
have a good official, and financial life 
Going abroad is not definite. You can 
try to possess additional qualifications 
which may certainly help you come up. 
You may be starting a concern during 
1970-’72. 


your job. If you resign the present 
good job you may unemployed. 
Your present bad period may change 
for the better from July 1966. Gradu¬ 
ally you may be clearing your debts 
and in 1968 you may be free of them. 
Your Ragu Dasa may prove better than 
your Mars Dasa in all aspects. 

Q: When will I get promotion? When 
will 1 have a house of my own? 
Health, spiritual progress, change of 
place? Longevity of my son? Occupa¬ 
tion, when and in what line — Techni¬ 
cal, Sales, or Administrative? Chance 
to Compete for I.A.S. or S.C .?— M.NJCs, 
Bangalore. 

A: You may get your promotion in 
July or the latter part of 1966. In 1967 
you may purchase a house. Change of 
place is not indicated at present, but 
a faint chance appears after 10th April 
1966. Certainly your sen’s chart ap¬ 
pears more powerful than that of 
yours. He may compete and come out 
with success in any all-India Service, 
examination. Health and longevity ap¬ 
pear good. 

Q: When and to which fertign coun¬ 
try will I be going? When will my 


In this Column, “Virgoan” will 
nswer meries on horoscopes, etCj, 
ubmitted to him (through SPORT 
t PASTIME). This facility ts aval- 
able only to direct subscribers 
ind of her readers of SPORT & 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through nlewe 
igents. In sending in their queries, 
hey should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
lubscribers should quote their sub- 
icription number. Anonymous com¬ 
munications will not receive utten- 


Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either in Tamil or English or 
in Devanagari script. Mere date of 
birth is not sufficient. 


Every effort is being made to 
publish the answers to readers’ 
queries in the earliest possible 
issue. But it is not possible to 
have them published the very 
next week after the queries are 
received. 


All correspondence should be 
addressed to 'Wirggon”, e/o ^7%e 
Emtor. SPOKT 4k i>ASTtm, 
Mount Rood* Madroi*}. 
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WHAT WAS 
HAPPENING 
TOME? 

1 had become so cross and irritable 
that even the neighbours avoided 
me. What was wrong? I felt so tired 
all the time... 










BOOK REVIEWS 

THE MOTOR VEHICLE (Eighth 
edition—a text-book for Students. 
Draughtsmen and Owner-Drivers) 
by K. Newton and W. Steeds. Pub- 
iLshors; llitTe Books Lid., Dorset 
House. Stamford Street, London- 
S.E.-l. Price 63sh. net (by post- 
665.). 

Fr)r nearly 40 y<Mrs The Motor Ve- 
htcic has been recognised not only ns 
an indispensable textbook for all stu¬ 
dents of automotive engineering a but 
also as a mine of information for own¬ 
er-drivers. motor mechanics and, in 
fact, all interested in the mechanical 
side of the motor vehicle. It has been 
heavily revised for the eighth edition 
to include details of the latest deve¬ 
lopments in automobile engines and 
transmi-ssion systems. 

The %»olumc is divided into three 
parts. Part 1 deals with fundamentaU 
of mechanics, and includes a chapter 
explaining the principles of engineer¬ 
ing drawing Part 2 is devoted to a 
atudy of automobile engines of both 
petrol and diesel types, attention be¬ 
ing given also to such matters as fuels 
and lubrication. Part 3 deals with 
gear l>oxes and other transmission 
components, axles, brakes, steering, 
cha.ssis details and suspension. 

Part 2 of the present edition in¬ 
cludes new .sections on pistons, the 
Daimler 21-litre V8, the Rolls-Royce 
6-lilre V8 and the Perkins direct in¬ 
jection engines, and the Simms Mini- 
mec Injection Pump. The section on 
the Wankel engine has been expanded 
and that on the Foden six-cylinder 


twO'Stroke c.i. engine updated. Addi¬ 
tions to Part 3 include sections on the 
diaphragm—spring clutch, the Smith 
synchromesh mechanism, the Leyland 
ten-ratio gear box and the Perkins 
“D.D.T.** transmission. Recent ad¬ 
vances in steering and braking sys- 
terns are also covered in detail. 

The book is illustrated with over 600 
drawings and photographs which pro¬ 
vide a valuable supplement to the text, 
which itself uses non-technical lan¬ 
guage as far as possible. 


CAR DRIVING AS AN ART: By S. C. 
H. Davis. (A Guide for Learners 
and Advanced Drivers). Publishers: 
lliffe Books Ltd.. Stamford Street. 
London SE-1. Price 15 sh. 

Thousands of motorists have benefit¬ 
ed from S. C. H. Davis' Car Drimng 
as an Art since it was published in the 
last decade. This third edition has been 
thoroughly revised and brought right 
up to date covering, for instance, the 
different driving techniques called for 
by the growing mileage of motorways, 
and the changing ‘conditions of motoring 
on the Continent. The book has a1.so 
been extensively reillustrated, and the 
opportunity has been taken to include 
some of the new road signs coming pro¬ 
gressively into operation from January 
1. 1965. 

Liberal use is made of diagrams and 
photographs in dealing with every con¬ 
ceivable aspect of handling a car—from 
operating the controls to driving in fog 
and on snow and ice; from traffic laws, 
written and unwritten, to maintenance 
and fault-finding. The theme through¬ 
out. is good driving, and safe driving— 
and an appendix giving the case his¬ 
tories of nearly thirty accidents will re¬ 
pay careful study by every motorist. 
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THE DAPPER DAZZLERI 


It 18 amazing, says the author, that between 1961 and 1964 Harbinder 
should have been able to get down in the record book as the most dan* 
gerous attacker in our hockey and pack achievements that could well*^ 
be the envy of many a seasoned player. 


By "AYETEE'^ 


T he stands at the Begumpet Po¬ 
lice Ground were almost full. 
The occasion was the final between 
the Railways and the Punjab in the 
National hockey championship and 
the strength of the respective teams 
pointed to an exciting hour of ex¬ 
changes. Play in the first half turn¬ 
ed out to be ^conclusive and mid¬ 
way through the second session 
left-winger Hamid netted for the 
Railways. Punjab, seldom known to 
give up easily where fighting is 
concerned, launched several offen¬ 
sives but nothing seemed to click, 
however. As the minutes ticked 
away the Railmen seemed to be 
heading for victory. Punjab, thrown 
on the defensive towards the end, 
pulled its forwards back, except one 
youngster, its centre-forward. A 
clearance from a penalty-comer 
thiust saw the ball roll towards 
the lone youngster, who had kept 
himself on-side, fortunately for Pun¬ 
jab.- He seized the chance. A won¬ 
derful sprint down the middle; he 
got past a defender, swung a little 
to his left as anivther full-back, Bal- 
kishen, lunged across and in a split 
second had the ball in the net, past 
goalkeeper Nair. Only a minute was 
left for the long whistle and Punjab 
had lived to fight another day. 

Dramatic Impact 

That was the dramatic impact 
with which India’^ centre-forward 
of the Tokyo Olympics burst into 
the headlines. It was in March 1961 
and eighteen-year-old Harbinder 
Singh Chimni who had taken over 
from Balbir Singh, who had served 
India and Punjab with cosummate 
skill and dash. It was a challenge 
that mere nipibleness of foot could 
not have dared to accept. A great 
legacy it was, right down the line 
of Dhyan Chand and then Balbir 
Singh. Harbinder may not be brac¬ 
keted with those two great players 
but there is no disputing the fact 
that when he starts moving with the 
baU down the centre he Is just as 
exciting. 

^ It is amazing that between that 
4ay in March 1961 and 19^ la the 


citadel of the Mikado. Harbinder 
should have been able to get down 
in the record book as the most dan¬ 
gerous attacker in our hockey and 
pack achievements that could well 
be the eni^ of many a seasoned 
player. This may suggest that con¬ 
trary to the oft-repeated dictum 
that the road to the summit is hard 
and long Harbinder has been able 
to find a short-cut to fame. It is 
here that one gets at the basic ele¬ 
ment of most success stories of ath¬ 
letes—the ability to sprint, rather to 
outsprint rivals. Harbinder ran the 
100 metres in 11.3 secs, to finish fifth 
behind champion Rajasekaian in his 
1963 Inter-Railway meet in 1963 and 
second behind him in the 200 me¬ 
tres, clocking 22.5 seconds. And this 
season he beat Rajasekaran in both 
the events but finished second to 
Kenneth Powell. 

Speed Harnessed 

During the years Harbinder has 
developed the skill to harness his 
speed to ball control and this has 
carried him far in many of his goal¬ 
getting missions. Not exactly ex¬ 
plosive in his ability to hit the ball 
from the top of the ring, Harbinder 
has been deadly enough with his 
pushes and scoops. 

Harbinder, who spent his boyhood 
in the city of the Golden Temple, 
Amritsar, it will be surprising to 
know, did not set out to be a hoc¬ 
key player. The original home of 
the family was Quetta, m Pakistan 
now. Partition brought them down to 
the great Sikh centre and Harbin- 
der*s interests as a schoolboy centr¬ 
ed round football and athletics. Af¬ 
ter he passed his secondary school 
examination he sought a degree in 
political science and history from 
the Khalsa College. This academic 
pursuit probably has some bearing 
on his approach to the game. He is 
not rugged or belligerent; neither 
does he make use of his speed to 
bulldoze his way past defenders. 
Subtle and sensitive are his ways- 
For a I’^abii and a Sikh at that» 


he is ratlier slim; scaling 140 pounds 
for his five-foot-six-frame. 

Behind the seemingly casual in¬ 
troduction of this boy to the game 
is not so insignificant a fact that his 
lather Balbir Singh played the game 
with considerable merit and earned 
a trip to Ceylon with a team led by 
Dhyan Chand. Harbinder, whose 
graduation to the National contest 
was from the Punjab 'Varsity, went 
on his first tour abroad when he was 
included In the team of Wanderers 
to New Zealand in the latter period 
of 1961. 

Second Best 

He was still green then and for 
the Ahmedabad International Festi¬ 
val in JanUaiy 1962 he could only 
earn the rating "Second Best’, 
Darshan Singh having been chosen 
as the leader of attack for the first 
eleven. Harbinder got one chance to 
show his worth, thanks to Indonesia 
who declined to keep its engagement 
with Holland in the series. Little 
did one visualise then that Harbinder 
would within the next two years 
displace Darshan as the Country's 
No. 1 centre-forward. It was not 
that Darshan was found ^wanting but 
that he was required to fill the left- 
wing berth in the National team. 
There was no doubt, however, that 
Harbinder was there in his own 
right. He was in the team for the 
Lyons Festival in France in 1963- 

A sports officer in the Northern 
Railway, Harbinder might have 
gone over to the Services. He had 
applied for a commission last year 
and had to skip the National com¬ 
petition on that score. How much 
the Railways would have missed 
him in the National at Poona re¬ 
cently coach Kishenlal would tes¬ 
tify. To a great extent Harbinder 
helped the Railways share the Ran- 
gaswami Cup. And, of course. Nor- 
Utem Railway, has come to be re¬ 
ckoned as a leading team after Har¬ 
binder joined it. This dapper dazzler 
has many more years of ' ycke? 
in 
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BREAK, SWERVE 

and SPIN 



There is almost no end to the guile 
and wickedness which can be im¬ 
parted to a cricket ball and one of 
the most fascinating ways in life of 
spending a not-too-hot summer after¬ 
noon is to go down to the nets and 
try out new styles and combinations 
of Iswerve, break and spin on a long- 
suffering friend. 


LKAKIK (ONSTAN HM 


H ave you ever heard of Verity’s 
wart? It was on the inside of the 
middle finger of his bowling hand, 
and it was caused—according to the 
charitable explanation—by pressure 

of grip and the speed with which he 
spun the ball in the use of that fin¬ 
ger. It was also said, no doubt libel- 
lously, that he manufactured this 
wart in his early days, with the aid 
of patient hours with a penknife, so 
as to give his bowling that little ex¬ 
tra something the others hadn't got. 
Well—he had it all right! He was a 
bowler in a class by himself, consis¬ 
tently bowling near perfection, al¬ 
ways on the attack, apparently never 
tired, able to use any sort of pitch. 
The West Indies off-break bowler 
Gibbs, who on so many occasions in 
1963 perplexed England batsmen, had 
the same warts—except that he was 
a right-hand bowler. It was interest¬ 
ing to see him using sand-paper on 
his warts to stop them developing 
into a grown up family. 

♦ 

Ball’s Guile 

But never mind that now. What 
we want to know is how these fa¬ 
mous bowlers—Spofforth, Maiiey, 
Gregory, Verily, Rhodes, Barnes. 
O’Reilly, Gibbs. Sobers and sorne 
others—made the ball produce magic 
that tens of thousands went miles to 
watch. "It’s bowlers that win mat¬ 
ches,’’ they say, and never was a 
truer word, and I would also say 
good fielding—inspired fielding hold¬ 
ing on for a photo finish. 

One might add that, since the 1939 
war finished, there have been no 
bowlers—and still tell no lies that a 
generally unveracious world would 
shy at. Verity was killed in that war, 
as the best of the pre-1914 bowlers, 
Blythe, was killed in the former one; 
if, in twenty years or less, England 
painfully matures another bowling 
genius, no doubt it will be possible 
for him to be knocked on the head, 


too, in the next War-To-End-Wars— 
along with millions of other mothers’ 
sons. Victory may have no profits, 
but it always has its price, even to 
cricket... 

A cricket ball is made to leave the 
pitch at a different angle, or at a 
changed pace, by a motion imparted 
to it by the bowler's hand. The ball 
may sail in an innocent-looking para¬ 
bola from his hand to the pitch—and 
then turn a foot or more inWards to¬ 
wards the wicket, or outwards leap¬ 
ing at the bat’s edge; it may sud¬ 
denly gather speed after touching the 
grass and reach the batsman before 
his stroke is completed, and so go up 
for a catch or nip past under the toe 
of his bat; it may jump upwards like 
a firecracker to shoulder-height and be 
helplessly spooned or snicked into 
the hands of a grinning fieldsman; or, 
before touching the ground, the ball 
may dip suddenly on to the pitch, or 
"float” on a yard farther than ex¬ 
pected before dropping to the grass. 

In fact, there is almost no end to 
the guile and wickedness which can 
be imparted to a cricket ball, and one 
of the most fascinating ways in life 
of spending a summer afternoon that 
is not too hot is to go down to the 
nets and try out new styles and com¬ 
binations of swerve, break, and spin 
on a long-suffering friend. 

Even Without Nets 

And here let me give you a tip that 
is worth a good deal to youngsters. It 
is always better for bowlers to bowl 
to boi^lers, and batsmen to batsmen 
except for final pollshing-up of parti¬ 
cular shots or balls. If a young bow¬ 
ler, hopefully trying to develop a new 
ball, has it mercilessly smacked to 
limbo by a veterap bat, the bowler 
loses confidence. If a young batsman 
trying, say, to improve his late cut. 
has his off peg knocked cut of the 
ground six times out of eight by the 
team's local Hall, be probably gives 


up that shot altogether, thinking that 
he can never make .^t worth while 
adding to his repertoire—whereas ail 
he needs is practice. Lads learning to 
ride bicycles do not make their first 
attempts on the Herne Hill track 
against international opposition; and 
the same thing applies to cricket in 
some stages. 

Incidentally, a lot of practice can be 
taken without nets at all, or anyone 
to help. W. G. learned to bowl with 
three terriers to field the balls. Clar- 
rie Grimmett had only one terrier, 
but he had eight cricket balls, bowled 
the jeight at the distant wicket, and 
then sent the terrier to collect the 
lot. This gave the dog a rest between 
overs, and a good time was had by 
all. 


The Two Breaks 

The two breaks from which "indi¬ 
rect attack’* on the wicket originate 
are the leg-break (when the ball 
comes to the wicket from the leg side), 
and the off-break, which brings the 
ball in from the off. The elements of 
these two must be mastered before 
anything more elaborate is attempted 
by the young bowler. And remember— 
at first, at any rate all break bowl¬ 
ing should be experimented with 
at a slow pace. Speed comes 
later, when mastery has been obtain¬ 
ed of the true combination of spin 
and speed, superimposed on contrql 
of length 

A break is obtained, in brief, by 
twisting the ball swiftly as it leaves 
the hand, in the direction in which it 
is required to turn. Thus, if the hand 
of a right-hand bowler is turning from 
left tc right, and ball is pitched 
in the direction of the off stump, the 
ball should break across the wicket 
to a greater or lesser degree towards 
the leg stump. But if the right hand 
is turning from right to left (anti* 
clockwise) and the ball is pitched ot» 
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the leg stump, it will break across to 
wards the off stump. 

How simple! Then why don’t we all 
take wickets that way? The fact is, 
to make a ball go across with any ve- 
nom, very strong fingers and strong 
wrists are needed. The longer the 
hngers, the more chance of imparting 
a sharp spin; a man with a long hand 
is commonly—but not by any mean.s 
always—a good spin bowler. Colin 
Blythe, one of the best of them who 
ever bamboozled a batsman, >vas a 
fine amateur violinist, and spent most 
of his spare time cuddling a fiddle to 
his cheek. His musician’s hands were 
just what a break-bowler required 
One of Australia’s finest bowlers. 
Trumblc, is said to have taught him> 
s^f to spin a ball by always, when 
going for a walk, picking up a pebble 
and flicking it into the air with as 
much twist as he could possibly give 
it, and then catching it again as it 
fell. Hundreds of hours of this st reng> 
thened abnormally the muscles and 
sinews required to produce break- 
balls. 

It is harder foV the fast bowler to 
make a ball break sharply, without 
losing his length, than it is for a slow 


bowler, Gilbert, the aboriginal, as fast 
a bowler as Australia ever produced, 
is said to have lost his length and be¬ 
come completely erratic in the end 
through over-anxiety to make the ball 
break. So anxious was he that he pre¬ 
sently found himself tending to throw 
rather than bowl; and though he bowl* 
ed for hundreds of overs with his arm 
in splints, to teach him to keep it 
straight again, he never really reached 
the topmo.si heights. That he was as 
fast as anyone in my time, I know; and 
incidentally I wa.s the first—and be¬ 
lieve the only—batsman to hit him for 
a six. 

For Maximum Break 

Well, you see, this break-bowling 
has to be learned thoroughly, patient¬ 
ly carefully. The ball will break if the 
correct flick of the fingers is given it 
at the right moment, no matter how 
the leather is held in the hand. But 
to obtain a maximum break, first the 
ball should be held in the fingers 
Xaway from the palm of the hand) 
and secondly, the seam should be 
pointed in the direction in which the 
break is desired. 

Let's try a sample ball. Pick it up 
so that the seam is under the tips of 
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the first and second fingers, and under 
the tip of the thumb which supports 
the ball underneath, while the bent 
third finger helps to give a good grip, 
and the bent little finger supijorts 
the third. That is the grip' for 
break bowling; what happens to the 
ball now depend.^ first on the 
movement of the wrist, and secondly 
on the final flick of the fingers. 

Tlie Leg-Break 

For a leg-break, bring the arm over 
so that the ball, at good length, will 
pitch in the direction of the leg 
stump; but as the hand approaches 
the top of its rise, turn the seam of 
the ball towards the slips and spin it 
hard in that direction along the line 
of the seam. The ball flies through the 
air and lands on a line between your 
hand at the moment of delivery and 
the batsman’s leg stump: but as the 
ball is spinning very fast, and the 
seam is pointed towards slips, this 
seam rolls on the giass as it touches, 
and changes the direction towards the 
off stump or even outside it. 

And you feel good, for you have 
seen yourself bowl a real leg-break. 

If you wish to increase the angle 
of the break, turn your hand so that 
the palm faces the batsman at the 
moment the ball is released. The spin¬ 
ning seam then runs directly across 
the line of flight of the ball, and what 
should happen is that a cracking 
leg-break flips off the edge of the bat 
into second slip’s hands, or even 
farther round than that. What does 
happen, until you have had a great 
deal of rather boring practice, is that 
you merely succeed in jerking your 
delivery so that it lands on a line 
far outside the off stump, and is m€s 
chanically sent flying over the ropes 
for -1 six in a glorious ofT-drive, if the 
batsman is like Jim Parks—if he is 
modern in approach he may be satis¬ 
fied w'ith .1 four You will never 
know the fun you are- missing! Also, 
you get a sprained wrist and a sharp 
twinge of lumbago. But all these 
things, you know, must be to win a 
famous victory—and a really sharp 
leg-break is a happier victory than 
most of those given space in the his¬ 
tory books. 

The Off-Break 

The off-break is howled by bring¬ 
ing the arm over so that the ball,-al¬ 
ways at good length, will pitch in the 
direction of the off stump; but, as the 
hand approaches the top of its rise, 
twist the hand swiftly from left to 
right (in the case of a right-hand 
bowler, of course) .so that, when the 
ball leaves the hand, the back of the 
hand has turned towards the ground 
This is much easier to perform for 

Continued on next page 


MEDLEY VERITY WAS A 
aOWLER IN A CLASS BY 
HIMSELF, CONSISTENTLY 
iOWUNO NEAR RERFEC- 
VOH0 ALWAYS ON THE 
ATTACK. APRARENTLV 
NEVER TIRED, AME TO 
Vfi ANY tORf OF FITCH. 
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most people than the leg>break, be¬ 
cause the wrist turns naturally this 
way, and a great deal of speed can be 
obtained for the break, especially 
with the raised seam of a new ball. 
On striking the ground, the ball should 
come across swiftly towards the leg 
stump. 

Many bowlers can bowl good off- 
breaks but have the ambition to turn 
the ball from the leg just as fast. 
There was an Australian team over 
here a few years ago, and one of the 
batsmen, who was an occasional 
^change bowler with a fairish off- 
• break, had an over-mastering ambi¬ 
tion to bowl leg-breaks. For some 
reason or other he could never do so 
properly, quite likely because his 
confidence was destroyed by the rest 
of the team, to whom the thing be¬ 
came a standing joke. Then, one day, 
the team was being entertained at 
one of England's noble mansions, and 
the gardeners were told to prepare 
the pitch for a country'-house match. 
'When they were finishing off. this 
batsman with the burning ambition 
came upon them, and asked one of 
them to stand up to a few balls, ju.st 
to try his luck on the damp English 
turf. 

Straight As A Die! 

Now» whether the gardener was a 
tactful man and removed a small di¬ 
vot from the right spot, or whether 
contrary Luck suddenly decided to 
favour the visitor, I do not know, 

. but the first ball the Australian bowl- 
fsd broke in at least two feet from 
leg and knocked the off stump out of 
the ground. Trembling with excite¬ 
ment. he seized the ball—and did it 
again. 
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“Here —I say—^look at this!" he gas¬ 
ped to a famous bowler who had 
strolled up. “I'm bowling damn 
great leg-breaks." 

And, to show the truth of it, he 
bowled again, and again the ball 
broke sharply, though if did not hit 
the wicket. Now an imp entered into 
the bowler, who was said to have a 
personal duel, such as often arises on 
tour, with this batsman; and so he 
laughted and said: “Straight as'a die. 
Digger; straight as a die!" 

The batsman, beside himself with 
anger and excitement, bowled again* 
but now fate had deserted him indeed 
(or else the “spot’’ was missed) and 
the ball really did go straight. 

“There you are!" chuckled the fa¬ 
mous bowler, hugging himself with 
delight at the joke. “Straight ds a 
die]”. 

A Bosie 

On tours, players" tempers are al¬ 
ways on the stretch because of the 
strain of modem Test play; and this 
was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. The batsman went up to the 
bowler and hit him in the face. In 
five seconds, a gorgeous fight was in 
rogress, impeded by the gardeners 
anging on to the two men’s collars. 
Then the rest of the team galloped 
up and the combatants were separa¬ 
ted. 

“Let him try again," said the skip¬ 
per, after hearing explanations and 
the entreaties of the batsman to al> 
low them whether the ball. really 
broke or not. He bowled before, them 
all—without the vestige of a break. 
There was silence as he walked off 
out of sight; and I dare say, some¬ 
where in an Australian garden, he is 
still struggling to produce that elu¬ 
sive leg-break. 

It is not always easy to convince 
scoffers that you can bowl this or 
that type of ball; and as for cap¬ 
tains, they take the most convincing 
of all. It was so with B. J. T. Bosan- 
quet, the English player who first 
produced an off-break with a leg- 
break action. He had to fight all sorts 
of opposition* before he could con¬ 
vince anyone that it would take good 
wickets and was. not a freak or 
a fluke; but the Australians have 
never forgotten him, and still call 
the ball he bowled a “bosie," though 
it is more usually nowadays named 
a “googly" elsewhere. Batsmen, who 
have just been bowled by one have 
another name still. 


Variation 

The ball is held as for the leg- 
break, and the arm comes over in 
the same way. The batsman there¬ 
fore prepares to receive the conven¬ 
tional leg-break—but the ball turns 
the opposite way. As it pitches proba¬ 
bly outside the off wicket, and from 
the bowler’s action may be expect¬ 
ed to break farther away still, the 
batsman leaps joyously towards it, 
and tries to send it flying over the 
boundary. Instead of which it is his 
wicket that goes flying—or should 
be, if the bow)er toows his job. 


tram A f asiimi 

The spin is given in this case by 
moving the wrist in the opposite 
direction and spinning the ball with 
the seam rolling towards Bne^leg. 
The bosie is most effective, of course, 
when delivered after severq} leg- 
breaks, or as one of a mixed bag. 

In serious use, br^ak balls are most 
dangerous in the hand of a medium- 
paced bowler, preferably lelt-hand- 
ed. Against a slow bowler, the bats¬ 
man can run out or step back, and 
has time to decide what he will do, 
but the medium ball is up to him 
much faster; and the medium-pacedj 
man can keep at his work for twice 
as many overs, or more, as the really 
fast bowler. 

Variation in break bowling is pro¬ 
vided, especially in a heavy, damp 
atmosphere or with the aid of a suit¬ 
able .wind, by causing the ball to 
swerve while it is in the air. The rea¬ 
son for this is that the pressure of 
the air can be made more marked on 
one side of the ball than the other, 
according to the way the ball is spin¬ 
ning or revolving at the time. 

For Ont-swlnger 

For an out-swinger, bowl the ball 
spinning as fast as po.ssible towards 
the off, gripping \he seam wiUi 
thumb and first two fingers, and in a 
suitable air the swerve is noticeable 
and pronounced towards the slips. 
Grip the ball with the seam the op¬ 
posite way and spin again , and the 
ball swerves towards fine-leg; you* 
have produced an in-swinger. 

Spin the ball straight down the 
pitch towards the batsman, and you 
get overspin—^the effect of which is 
that when the ball strikes the pitch, 
i^s speed increases as the spinning 
seam gathers velocity from the turf. 
Spin or revolve the opposite way, 
and you make the ball curve down¬ 
wards and tend to slow u]^' after 
striking the pitch. 

Now, it is one thing talking about 
all this and quite another producing 
the results. Break, spin, and swerve 
can be written about in textbooks 
till paper supplie-s run short, and 
lectured about till one is blue in the 
face, and then some bpy with a na¬ 
tural hand for the business will pick 
up a ball and do everything wrong 
and produce a ball that will beat 
champion batsmen all ends up! 

That is what they do in Yorkshire; 
and when such a bowler is discover¬ 
ed they put him in cold storage, 
bring him out at the next suitable 
county match, and then pundits write 
a lot of non^nse about how he pro¬ 
duces his spin, all of which the boy 
himself cannot understand, and would 
only be hopelessly baffled if he could. 
Meanwhile he goes on knocking 
down the wickets in the good 
old Emmett-Rhodes-Verity tradition, 
bowling as a bird sings, because it 
must. And that is the best bowling'** 
of all. 

The New Ball 

Some famous' bowlers, when de¬ 
veloping a new varied of break or 
swerve, use a bell a speciel 

seam thiekeaed up to stand wsOl* 
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above the leather. This enables them 
to obtain effects more pronounced 
than an ordinary ball will show, and 
the possibilities of the new form of 
attack can be given a quick test, 
without hours of work which may be 
wasted. A coat of paint skilfully ap¬ 
plied round the seam of an old ball 
serves much the same purpose for 
purely experimental use. Rem.ember 
it is against the rules to lift the seam 
up with your nails—or anythinrj 
else. 'Tt is not done.** 

A new ball swerves much more 
than an old one, and a whole section 
of the business of a cricket skipper 
concerns the best possible employ¬ 
ment of the new ball. But, more than 
tne new ball, there is. always the 
bowler’s ability, and that ability is 
developed slowly and by continual 
practice. Though Nature provides 
some men with a hand and brain 
that produce swerving dr break balls 
naturally, the maximum effect Is not 
won until tribute has been paid in 
slaving hours and hours at the nets, 
or on a patch at home; and the cut¬ 
ting edge of attack, even from a Ve¬ 
rity or Freeman, is only kept keen 
by daily use, Genius, in cricket as 
in other things, may be many dis¬ 
reputable things, but it Is rarely or 
never lazy—no matter what the out¬ 
side world may think. Even when 
they call you lucky you can truth¬ 
fully say that Lady Luck never tra¬ 
vels alone. Nearly always she ts ac¬ 
companied by Hard Work. 

A Golden Rulle 

The most difficult swinging ball to 
hit is the one which pitches on mid¬ 
dle and leg, swerving from leg and 
breaking away towards the off stump. 
I know because I have felt that sink¬ 
ing feeling when facing them with a 
bat in my hand—and I have made 
hay of a few of them. The bowlers 
never knew that I was as surprised 
as they were when the ball sailed 
off towards the boundary. Such a ball 
must be played, or the wicket goes 
down; if it is not handled with the 
greatest care, it spins up and flicks 
the bat’s edge and is thankfully, 
swallowed by one of the slips. 

A good many players in cricket 
clubs bowl with the new ball out¬ 
side the off stump, hoping for slip 
catches; and of course such catches 
are possible off this type of bowling 
if it is deceptive in flight; but pro¬ 
fessionals almost always attack the 
stumps, so that the ball cannot safe¬ 
ly be left alone. It is a golden rule 
for bowling, that of always going 
for the wicket; though, of course, it 
needs varying with an odd ball now 
and then, so that the batsman can 
never settle down and know exactly 
what is coming to him. 

Most Unpleasant 

In bowling break balls and swin¬ 
gers, keep the ball well pitched up. 
If the batsman can get back and 
wait for it, he is fairly well off, for 
whatever guile you may impart to 
the short-pitched ball, once it has 
hit the pitch and taken its new dire¬ 
ction, it cannot alter further. That 
gives him time to think. But a yor¬ 


ker, with a swerve on it, a-la-Griffith. 
is a most unpleasant bail to play, 
particularly if the light is at all un¬ 
certain, as it so often is when the 
damp air is most helpful for impart¬ 
ing swerve. 

I would advise young bowlers to 
try hard with their leg-break balls, 
and to persevere in face of early fai¬ 
lures. It must also be realised that 
break bowling, until it gels very good 
indeed, is more likely to be hit than 
pace bowling. Even good spin-bow¬ 
lers have to face the art that they 
will, at times, be hit; but they get 
more wickets than the others if they 
know their business. Grimmett, Free¬ 
man, Rhodes, Fender and many others 
have demonstrated how deadly leg- 
breaks, with an occasional googly, 
can be even against the world’s finest 
batsmen. Most batsmen would rather 
face three overs from an off-break 
merchant than one from n man bowl¬ 
ing good leg-breaks, because the na¬ 
tural batting stance does create a 
blind spot against such bowling, es¬ 
pecially if the bowler is a medium- 
paced left-hander. 

Considerable variations can be im¬ 
parted to breaks and swerves by 
changing the height of the hand at 
the moment of delivery, A half- 


roundarm ball is a very different 
proposition from that delivered at 
the top of the bowler’*; reach, and 
though, in general, a ball should be 
delivered from as high as .possible, 
and a tall bowler should take advan¬ 
tage of his height, it is wise to learn 
how to vary the delivery. Remem¬ 
ber always that your left hand (if a 
right-hand bowler) has an impor¬ 
tant part to play. It must be brought 
down positively and objectively in or¬ 
der to stop uncertainty or indisci¬ 
pline of the bowling area. 

In every department of bowling, 
whether fast or slow, swerve or break 
anything else, there is one golden 
rule; never lei the batsman .settle 
down. Keep him worried all the time, 
and remember that a good ball that 
puzzles him may be hit flying next 
time, after he has had a second or 
two (while the ball is being returned 
to the bowler) to think out the trick. 

All the time, it is not merely your 
hands against his, but your mind 
against his. Balls may be hit all round 
the compass, but ideas are indes¬ 
tructible. It is ideas that take wic¬ 
kets.—(From Che Young Cricketer's 
Companion by Learie Constantine). 

(To be continued) 
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T he Australians say—and they 
should know—that Neil Harvey 
is the finest batsman Australia has 
produced since Bradman, and one 
who takes his place in the gallery of 
the great left-handers: Clem Hill, 
Frank Woolley, Phil Mead. Arthur 
Morris, Garfield Sobers and Graham 
Pollock. 

It seems incredible, therefore, that 
but for an accident he would not have 
played for Australia during the Tests 
in 1948 when Bradman commanded 
one of the strongest of all Australian 
sides. The baiting order in the first 
two Tests ran: Barnes,, Morris, Brad¬ 
man, Miller. Brown, Hassett, then 
Tallon and bowler.s. There was no 
place for the stripling Harvey, Then 
in the Third Test at Old Tra/Tord one 
of those unforeseen accidents, which 
give outsiders a chance happened. 
While Pollard, the English fast bow¬ 
ler. was at the wicket. Barnes almost 
sat on him at forward short leg. less 
than five paces from the bat. “You'll 
get hurt,” w^arned Pollard. "You're 
much Ion close for safety." but the 
obdurate Barnes thought he knew 
better. 

Soon, the powerful Pollard look a 
wild swipe and more by good luck 
than judgment, middled the ball, 
which, travelling like a cannon shot, 
struck Barnes in the ribs, felling him. 
He had to be carried oif. When Aus¬ 
tralia batted Barnes padded to the 
wirket, faced one ball, crumpled up 
with pain and had to be carted ofT 
again. He was out of the next Test 
and Harvey was in. 

4 New Comet 

In the Fourth Test at Leed.s Eng¬ 
land scored 496 and snapped up the 
first three Australian wickets for 68 
(Morris 6, Hassett 13, Bradman 33). 
Neil Harvey joined Miller and instead 
of playing themselves carefully out of 
this precarious position the pair laun¬ 
ched a tremendous assault, scoring 121 
in 90 minutes before Miller was out 
for 58. Then Harvey and Loxton, who 
made 93, continued the mayhem. 
Harvey eventually reached 112—a 
century in his flr.st Te.st against Eng¬ 
land—and when he was out Lindwall 
wielded his bat ferocious 13^ for 77. so 
that the Australian score »*eached the 
presentable figure of 458. 

They proved that courage and ag- 
gre.ssion pa3'; and Harve3''.s batting 
made it apparent that a new cornel 
had flashed into the cricketing firma¬ 
ment. 

Harvey is a short man, and slim, 
but his timing was so preci.se that 


the ball flew to the ropes as if pro 
pelled by a six-footer weighing 16 
stone. 

Praise, Indeed! 

Davidson, who played a good deal 
in his company, says: ‘"Harvey wa.s 
the best batsman since Bradman and 
a gifted crowd pleaser. His genius 
could in no way be measured by 
runs; in fact, the innings I will al¬ 
ways remember best were not centu¬ 
ry totals at all. Cold figures in a 
score book cannot tell the courage 
and skill that brought 92 against Ty¬ 
son in Sydney. 69 against Laker and 
Lock on the Leeds powder wicket, 
and his 96 on the mat at Dacca 
against the spiteful cutters of FazaJ 
Mahmood. 

“Harvey did not bother to store up 
runs for a rainy da3" and many were 
the innings cut short, because the 
bowling was easy and there was no 
challenge. In common with England’s 
Ted Dexter he believed in attacking 
from the moment he reached the wic¬ 
ket. There was no careful initial ap¬ 
praisal of the attack. From the word 
go Harvey launched himself at the 


By HARVEY DAY 


bowling. Unlike other small men 
Neil was a savage hitter. And what 
a fleld.sman! He was a job to behold 
and must surely have ranked with 
the all-time greats. As a catcher and 
thrower I have never seen better than 
Neil Harvey.” 

Such praise from so great a fields¬ 
man as Davidson, was praise indeed. 

A Record 

Australia seems to breed cricket¬ 
ers, just as the West Indies does. In 
Britain it is the exception for the 
sons of cricketers to make a mark at 
the game. Harvey wa.s born in Mel¬ 
bourne. the second 3'oungest son of a 
family of six boys and a girl. His 
father played good cricket in New¬ 
castle, N.S.W. and later junior cricket 
in Melbourne. Mervyn, Clarrie. Ray 
and Neil played for Victoria, while 
Neil and Clarrie also played for 
Queensland and Victoria re.spective- 
iy. The remaining two, Harold and 
Brian. pla3'ed first grade cricket with 
the Fitzroy Club. 

Neil first played for Fitzroy when 
he was 13 and as a tiny lad in white 
shorts, made lOl and 141 (not out) in 
the Grand Final of a Cup Match! 


It is doubtful whether any 
family has produced so many class 
batsmen at the same time. Mtervyn, 
the eldest, whom Neil says was the 
best of them all. was selected once to 
open for Australia against England, 
made 12 and 31, and was never cho¬ 
sen again. Clarrie played for Victoria 
as well as Queensland and scored 
1,565 runs lor the state. He made 49 
against Len Hutton’.s side in 1954-55. 
Ray played for Victoria; and in 1953 
Ray, Clarrie and Neil all hit centu¬ 
ries in the Sheffield Shield matches 
on the same day—a unique record. 

His First Test 

In such company one had to play 
cricket and play it well. Neil Har¬ 
vey’s first appearance in Tests was 
against India in 1947-48 when he 
watched Amarnath score 228 against 
Victoria. “His cover driving that day 
was really wonderful. I know, be¬ 
cause I was there at cover trying to 
stop them.” said Harvey. 

At Melbourne he made 153 before 
square-cutting Vmoo Mankad and 
giving the slip a catch. But that in¬ 
nings put him on the boat for Eng¬ 
land where he made 1,129 runs, 4 
centuries, and in Tests stood fourth 
—Morris, Barnes, anJ Bradman were 
above him—with an average of 66.50. 
He had only 3 Test innings but these 
established him in the Australian 
side. Wisden wrote: “No less pleasu¬ 
rable was the gay left-handed batt¬ 
ing of Harvey, the youngest member 
of the side. At 19 years of age Har¬ 
vey carried all the confidence of ad¬ 
venturous. successful youth, and he 
began playing strokes from the mo¬ 
ment ho took guard.” 

Among The Few 

He is one of the few batsmen who 
could smell a half volley the moment 
it left the bowler’s hand, and in all 
his long career never prodded one. 
On one occasion against South Af^ 
rica at Adelaide everyone said the 
pitch was much too slow for fast 
scoring—till Harvey got to the wic¬ 
ket. His timing was superb and runs 
flowed from his bat. Though all the 
other batsmen were constrained to 
dig and prod, he made 116 runs in 
120 minutes. 

No batsman since the war has 
played slow bowling with greater 
ease—because he u.sed his feet to get 
to the pitch of the ball. He says: 
“Since I first picked up a cricket bat 
I have always liked to go down the 
wicket to slow bowling and hit the 
ball hard. For this I have been truly 


Tuni War 

A GREAT LEFT-HANDER 


Everyone was sorry when Neil Harvey, the greatest Australian since Bradman, 
retired. Whether batting or in the Add, he was always wwth watching. 




as. im. 


thankful to Joe (Joe Plant, coach of 
the Fitzroy Cluh). He spent hours 
getting me to dash down the pitch 
as fast as I could to a spot he had 
marked. No ball was used and it was 
probably a most unorthodox way of 
coaching, but it proved thoroughly 
effective. After he had given me a 
long w'ork-out in this manner Joe 
would get a ball and lest out any 
weaknesses with his well-flighted 
spinners.” 

How many young batsmen prac¬ 
tise walking out to slow spinners in 
the nets? It would pay them. 

Tfiat he made any records what¬ 
ever, is remarkable, liecause he play¬ 
ed so freely fnjfn the start. He was 
called lucky because of a tendency to 
edge ball into the slips at the start 
of his innings—but the.se were usual¬ 
ly along the ground. And if one plays 
with such freedom it is impossible 
not to give chances. That is why an 
innings by Harvey was such an event. 

Best Test Innings 

In lM49-’50 he hit four centuries 
against South Africa (100 at Dur¬ 
ban, 178 Cape Town, 151 not out 
Durban, 100 Johannesburg) In 1P52- 
’53 he hit another four centuries 
against South Africa (109 Brisbane, 
190 Sydney, 118 Adelaide, 205 IVrel- 
bourne). Against the West Indies in 
1953 he scored 133 at Kingston, 133 
at Purt-of-Spain and 204 at Kings¬ 
ton. 

Although he scored more than 60 
centuries in first class matches, he 
also notched .scores of between 90 
and 100 no fewer than 11 times, one 
of them being his 92 not out against 
England at Sydney in 1954-55. 

This was probably the best inn¬ 
ings toe ever played in a Test for 
Frank Tyson was bowling at his fas¬ 
test and the Australians, who made 
only 184, could do nothing with him. 
Harvey’s 92 stood out like a bonfire 
on Guy Fawkes' Night, for Fla veil 
(14) and Burke (14) were the next 
highest scorers! 

Godfrey Evans, always a generous 
foe, says. “Meanwhile Neil Harvey 
was still there and batting like a 
master. His 92 not out was the l)est 
innings I have ever seen him play. 

He was conipletely on top of ItW 
bowling and that doesn’t always haii^ 
pen with Neil. I have stood behind 
him many times, taut however well 
he has been playing, he has always 
given me the impression that he 
might give a chance. (An impression 
is a very different thing from actualr 
ly giving a chance). He batted really 
beautifully. We were sorry in a way 
that he did not get a century 



Class Batting 

On that occasion he batted 4 hours 
and 20 minutes and though his inn¬ 
ings was a defensive one, the moment 
8 loose ball appeared, he banged it 
to the ropes. 

At Leeds in 1956 he played an inn¬ 
ings of similar character. England 
scored 325 on a good wicket whicli 
started to crumble at the end ol its 
innings. The Australians, unaccus- 


tomed to .such conditions with Laker 
and ^ck operating, were skittled 

Miller 

(41), Benaud (30) and Harvey (11) 
reaching double figures. In the »e- 
^nd innings after Trueman ’ had 
bowled Macdonald for 6, Laker and 
only Harvey 
4W), B4iiler (26>, and Burke (16) 
i^arhed double figures. The ball wa<^ 
turning and popping and the light 
as murky as a Leeds smog can make 
U. Harvey defended for 41 hours be¬ 
fore being caught and bowled by 
• Swanton eommentedi 

No one could watch Harvey’s plav 
without recognising the class tha* 
stamped it; the unerring judgment 
as to length, the quickness of rea- 
tion in avoiding trouble from the bal* 
that behaved extravaenntjy off the 
wicket, the general air of cool col¬ 
lected purpose Harvey, considerinc^ 
his great gifts, has had a modeM 
four far; perhaps this Innings 
worth many a tine weather hundred’ 
will mark a change of fortune.” 

Spirit of Cricket 

Neville Cardu.s remarked; **U i.s 
easier for Hutton to stay at the wic¬ 
ket for hours, resisting temptation 


Mill HARVEY 


fo squ^andcr strokes and runs, thar 
It IS for Harvey—Ircmcndou.s self- 

^ generous mil¬ 
lionaire IS to practise virtuous econo- 
my. 

Fortunately for those who watch, 
Harvey w^s rarely constrained to 
adopt such methods. 

In 1958-'59 Harvey scored what he 
considep is his finest efentury against 
England; 167 at Melbourne; for al- 
th^h Lock was bowling negative 
leg-side, with six men 
Harvey and O’Neill 
put on 120 m 2 hours 20 minutes, 
and every stroke that Harvev pro¬ 
duced was hall-marked. He" says. 
11 was one of those ining.s every Test 
batsman produce.s at some lime of 
his career and from .start to lini.sh 
everything went according to plan “ 
Unfortimalely. very few batsmen, 
test or otherwise, can play an in¬ 
nings of such brilliance. 

Neil Harvey's batsmanship oozed 
the spirit of cricket. Small, slim and 
compact, he was the essence of ele- 
gance and precision and he used his 
feet like a dancer. His back lift and 
follow-through were perfect. 











C ricket m the North IS on the 
downgrade I have seen the 
standard steadily deteriorating in 
the last two seasons There is no¬ 
body else to blame but the powers 
that be There was trouble a little 
over a year ago with some of the 
leading Delhi players The result 
was that the Delhi side became 
considerably weaker because some 
of the l^oys involvid have not yet 
played since while the others have 
migrated to the next door neigh¬ 
bours, North and South Punjab I 
fcol that the authorities have adop 
ted an unreasonable attitude in the 
uhole iiffair Om of the off shoots 
of this eontioversv has been the de 
parture of Pataudi from this zone 
to the South All this covtld have 
been avoided with a little tactful 
handling n( the situation 

The Delhi team which until two 
seasons ago was considered to be 
the strongest in this zone was un¬ 
able to get the bonus point against 
J A K The caotaincy on the whole 
was poor but Akash Lai, the Delhi 
captain, cannot be blamed for this 
This opening batsman has never 
captained a good team before To 
find himself suddenly the captain 
was more than he could handle He 
has been u fairly consistent scorer 
so far but this year he has only 
one or two good scores to his credit 
includi^ a hundred. The responsi¬ 
bility Has been too much for him 
One other tc^m that was poorly 
led was the Railways I think the 
Hallways* selectors will do better to 
have a more experienced and know¬ 
ledgeable captain for the future, 
and they do have the required 
talent 

Weakest Side 

Ciencrally the batsmen got more 
recognition than the bowlers There 
IS little doubt that both contribute 
equally towards the success of a 
team 1 will therefore start with the 
bowlers J & K is the weakest side 
jn the North Zone but its perfor- 
manccs are denfinitely better this 
year as coqipared to the previous 
ones The most outstanding have 
been Haouf and Mohiuddin Their 
best perfonnance was against South 
Punjab Raouf look five wickets for 
25 runs and Mohiuddin five for 80 

There were^ tv o outstanding bow¬ 
lers in South Punjab* Daljit Saxena 
and Rajmder Pal Daljit is an on- 
ipinner Against the Services he 
..ook six wickets for 90 runs Then 
again against J A K he had the 
amazing analysis of six for 18 This 
boy should play for Delhi as he 
works in this city For some reason 
he has to play for South Punjab, 
the State of hxs birth. The more 


successful of the two was Rajmder 
Pal, a discard from Delhi His best 
performance was against Delhi He 
bowled with real Arc and took five 
wickets for 73 in the first and three 
for 25 m the second innings This 
medium fast bowler, in my estima¬ 
tion lb the fastest and the best of 
his kind in this zone Delhi’s loss 
was South Punjab’s gam and he 
ably demonstrated this with perfor¬ 
mances of six for 73 against North 
Punjab and five for 71 against the 
Railways For North Punjab Bishen 
Singh Bodi was outstanding This 
young Sikh left-arm slow bowler, 
whom I saw for the first time against 
the M C C two years ago, has defini¬ 
tely shown plenty of promise He rc- 
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minds me of Vinoo Mankad, al¬ 
though not in the same class as 
yet He is the only bowler of any 
merit in North Punjab 

Deserves To Lead 

A cricketer who deserves to cap¬ 
tain the Railways is William Ghosh, 
He has the understanding of the 
game that a captain should have 
He has not only done well in batting 
at times but has bowled extremely 
well throughout the tournament His 
SIX wickets for 75 runs against 
North Punjab were followed by six 
for 77 against the Services 

Delhi’s most successful bowler 
was Rajmder Goel This left-arm 
medium slow bowler is good enough 
for Ranji Trophy matches but thtS 
IS as far as he can go. We all have 
our limitations What he lacks is va¬ 
riation He bowls like an automa¬ 
ton His walk up to the top of the 
bowling run of three or four pares 
and the run-qp to the wicket is of 
almost the same pace This leaves 
the batsman little or no time to 
think as to what he is going to 
bowl next It is always advantageous 
to give the batsman time to think 
what IS going to come next Of the 
others Ravlnder Pal had one good 
performance to his credit when he 
took four wickets for 34 runs against 
South Punjab, including a hat- 
trick, the only one during this sea¬ 
son 

Services* Main Weapon 

The Services, Zonal ehatnpion. 
owes Its success chiefly to Gofcuj 
Inder Dev, its spinner. He took 10 
wickets for 108 runs against South 
Punjab, five for 63 against North 
Punjab and nine for 61 agninat J k 


K This youngster bowls leg-breaks 
and googhes and also uses his 
brains If given encouragement and 
opportunity he can do still better 
Besides he has developed into a 
good batsman at number 8 or 9. He 
has had quite a few scores of above 
50 to his ciedit 

Looking at the performances of 
all the bowlers in this zone, Gokul 
Inder Dev of the Services Rajmder 
Goel of Delhi, William Ghosh of the 
Railways and Daljit Saxsena of 
South Punjab have done extremely 
well All these four bowlers are 
spinners The only fast bov/ler ac 
cording to present day reckoning, 
IS Kajinder Pal of South Punjab 
and a discard from Delhi He howl¬ 
ed with a vengeante against Delhi 
and in the process caused injuries 
to more thon one batsman 

Services was the z* nal champion 
and to achieve thi^ distinction it 
had to out bowl and out-bat the rest 
of the teams Bharat Awasthy was 
the most successful batsman with 
scores of 63 against South Punjab, 
142 against J A K, 73 against Delhi 
and 190 and 59 against the Rail¬ 
ways He is a good opening batsman 
but he has one major fault, the 
irresistible habit to pull, a shot he 
plays more often than not, uppish- 
ly An intelligent bowler backed by 
an understanding captcun could get 
him out before he could do much 
damage The only other century 
maker was Sharma with 170 against 
North Punjab but the most consis 
tent run-gettgxs were Ramesh De- 
wan, Dam* V. Bhushan and Dharma- 
lingam 

SttCeessful Batsmen 

The most succassful batsman for 
Delhi was Sher Mohd, who scored 
two hundreds, 109 against the Rail¬ 
ways and 101 against the Services. 
Whereas his hundred helped his 
side to gam first innings lead against 
the Railways* it was not good 
enough to gam the vital lead against 
the Services 1 understand this all- 
rounder will not be available for 
Delhi next year In the second inn¬ 
ings against the Services Ramesh 
Saxsena scored 122, while Akash 
Lai made 104 against North Punjab 

For the Railways Chowdhry scor¬ 
ed two separate hundreds, 100 aga¬ 
inst J A K and 102 against North 
Punjab, both against weak teams. 
When scores were needed most 
from him* against the Services and 
Delhi, he failed to oblige The most 
consistent scorer was Baxi, its open¬ 
ing batsman He hits very hard 
and once he gets going he is capable 
of scoring 50 or more in equal time 

Of the other batsmen in this aone 
Paadov batted extremely well for 






C ricket, Uke Ufe, is a drama. It 
is not always that the heroes 
(batsmen) or the villains (bowlers) 
that steal the show. The seemingly 
less important characters (um¬ 
pires) also do so. We had one such 
instance in the Delhi and District 
Cricket Association’s league fixture 
between the National Physical Labo¬ 
ratory and the Delhi Municipal Cor¬ 
poration. 

The N.P.L. needed two runs for 
victory while only two minutes 
were left for the draw of stumps. 
The atmosphere was charged with 
rich expectancy and tense excite¬ 
ment. But then came an anticlimax. 
One of the umpires, Navin Mathur, 
lifted the bails to signify that it was 
the end of the day’s entertainment. 
The other umpire, Benu Roy, hav¬ 
ing pointed out that (wo minutes 
were still left, resumption of play 
was ordered but the fielding side 
bad left the ground. 


shelter under the plea that like two 
lawyers or two doctors, no two wat¬ 
ches agree! 

Comedy Of Errors 

In fact, one need not stretch one’s 
rnemory as far back as 1949 or as 
distant a place as Bombay, for 
there was another in.slanc'c in which 
a match ended earlier than sche¬ 
duled. leaving the spectators and 
the Tournament Secretary a be¬ 
wildered lot The Mayor Shield cric¬ 
ket tournament final between the 
State Bank of India and the Delhi 
Gymkhana in July 1965, it was 
stated, would finish late as it start- 



match against Western Australia, 
The umpire standing"in the M.C.C.'s 
saw a Larter bouncer hit P. Kelly 
on the head as he tried to duck and 
sped to the fence. A four was 
awarded because evidently the um¬ 
pire had felt that there was no eva¬ 
sive action on the batsman’s part. 
Thi.s calls for legal hair-splitting 
and the wisemen may gather in the 
Long Room al Lord’s to ponder 
over it. 


With duo deference to law and 
order, one might say that “picking* 
pocket” pays on the pricket field! 
In a Lucknow match, the batsman 



West Indians’ Dash/ 

Such an abrupt ending, altering 
the fate of the match similar to the 
sudden appearance of the snake in 
the Garden of Eden is, however, 
not a novel experience in Indian 
cricket. Who can forget those pul¬ 
sating moments at the Brabourne 
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Stadium in February 1949 when 
with six runs to get for victory and 
the clock still some minutes behind 
the scheduled draw of slumps, the 
West Indies staged a “coup’’ by 
sweeping on the stumps with the 
umpires left as dazed but helpless 
spectators at the unexpected turn 
of events. By the time they realised 
the situation irreparable harm had 
been done, for India in spite of 
playing 20 Tests has yet to record a 
win over that country. 

If it waal theory of an error of 
parallelex that made the Carib¬ 
bean cridketers—all at a time—to 
race foi^ th^ souvenirs (stumps), 
perhaps the Delhi umpires can take 


South Punjab with scores of 91 
against the'Services, 90 against the 
Railways and 60 against Delhi. For 
North Punjab Luthra got 101 aga¬ 
inst the Services and 65 against 
Delhi, Chaman Lai 73 against the 
Services and 42 against the Railways 
and Talwar 70 and 69 against the 
Railways. The performances of 
these batsmen from the North and 
South Punjab, in all fairness, should 
be rated fairly high as these were 
achieved against teams superior In 
all departments of the game. 

In the end a ^ord of appreciation 
for the cricketers from the north¬ 
ern most part of the country, Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir. In spite of the 
fact that theirs is the weakest side 
iii this zone, they have tackled 
every team with courage. Their 
crowning feat was when they pre¬ 
vented Delhi from getting the bonus 
point. With each year they have 
tetter and I am sure that in 


ed late. But then, contrary to the 
announcement, the bails were 
promptly removed in time though 
the light was good. The reason was 
that the players and umpires had 
agreed to do so. Some suggested 
that a player had an evening en¬ 
gagement while others spoke of it 
as a plea for an extra holiday. But 
then it was a ce.se of ''Mian Bibbi 
Razi, tho kya karega Kazi?^* (If the 
boy and girl agree what can the 
judge do) and so the rnatch was 
played next morning for Jess than 
ten minutes. 

Though this was a situation to 
which the umpires were a party, 
they sometimes find themselves in 
a tricky position for which they 
had hardly bargained for. The Na- 
wab of Pataudi, India’s skipper, 
surprised everyone in the 1965 Bom¬ 
bay Test by ordering the use of the 
roller tresspassing into the domain 
of John Reid, New Zealand skipper, 
who had won the toss and elected to 
bat. By this unconscious or absent- 
minded act, the young Nawab join¬ 
ed distinguished company; for in 
1962, the huge crowd and the um¬ 
pires were a harrassed lot when 
they saw 22 players—Ted Dexter s 
M.C.C. and Combined XI—in Aus¬ 
tralia walking to the field. Like the 
marriage without a bridegroom the 
ground was conspicuous by the ab¬ 
sence of the batsmen. The comedy 
of errors was. however, soon resolv¬ 
ed by the tactful handling by the 
umpires. 

Treating each ball on its merit is 
the cardinal principle in cricket. 
Maybe it was this which was scru¬ 
pulously adhered to the other day 
by the umpire at Perth of whom 
Jack Fingleton mentions as having 


short leg umpire happened to re¬ 
move hjs kerchief from hfs pocket 
.and blew his nose. Miracle of mira¬ 
cles, the ball lodged itself into the 
big pocket of the white-coated 
gentleman! A fielder who was stand¬ 
ing nearby, promptly “picked the 
pocket” and holding the ball in his 
hands appealed—which, wonder of 
wonders, wa^ upheld! 

Conventions 

Is one seeing the mote in the um¬ 
pire’s eye not poticing the beam in 
his own! The umpire can hardly be 
blamed for such sins of commission 
and omission. An irate player while 
leaving the ground on seeing a 
while-coated man shouted: “You 
ought to wear glasses for giving me 
out to such a ball.” He soon had a 
retort which was deadlier than the 
one which claimed his wicket—he 
was told: ‘It’s you who need 
glasses, I am selling ice cream”! 

Cricket, like the British Parlia¬ 
mentary system, has grown on con¬ 
ventions. Being a gentleman’s game 
it underlines adherence to the un¬ 
written code based on trust and' 
understanding. Just as the various 
parties have faith in the impartia¬ 
lity of the Speaker, in spite of his 
being a party candidate prior to his 
election, the practice is of having 
umpires of the host country and not 
think of neutral ones or one from 
each country. 

The umpire in cricket is the Atlas 
of the game, bearing all the weight 
on his shoulder. He has served long 
and nobly and it is time he looked 
forward for relief. After all, no one 
is indispensable ; we have dramas 
without a hero and marriages with- 
.out priests! Why not cricket without 
. .. . 
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T IfK sc*niui coach of a national 
team in any spoM can probab¬ 
ly bo (‘omparod to a chief dosif;ner 
m the aii'('rafr industry. Just as the 
latter ciototmines the main patterns 
of a fiifnrt' fJyinK apparatus which 
uiil h<.*lj) to achiovo the required 
spc'oci. ciMlin^ and length of flight, 
so dof‘s a coach set the main task 
every seasrin and defint^s the means 
— training methods, inlcnsivoness of 
competition, etc — which will help 
to fulfil the task. 

I .have not begun this article by 
accidentally mentioning an aircraft 
de.si‘mer Gavriil Korobkov. the 
Head Coach of the USSR athletics 
loam, graduated from the faculty 
(tf mathematics and mechanics at 
Moscow University and tackled 
ai-rodynamir problems. But his 
ke<'n interest in sports which he 
displayed in his student days gain¬ 
ed the upper hand and caused him 
to switch over to the job of a pro- 
h .sional athletics trainer. He has 
ht'cn the .s< nior member of the na¬ 
tional squad for the Iasi about 12 
years. 

A large group of experts direct¬ 
ly groom the athletes, whereas Ko¬ 
robkov co-ordinates their w'ork, 
draws up workout schedules and 
competition timetables and deter¬ 
mines the “strategic’* line in train¬ 
ing methods. 

Present Standards 

The present standairis of athle¬ 
tics arc very high. T *e time has 
long gone past when an athletics 
('oach was a versatile mar, able to 
train jumpers, throwers, and run¬ 
ners. Now each Soviet national 
loam coach has no more than throe 
.to five charge.s under his care, as 
compared to 15 to 20 in the past. 

It goes without saying that each 
expert has met both with success 
and failure. Korobkov’s mission Is 
to study their experience, find all 
the new and useful points, and dis¬ 
seminate this knowledge among all 
coaches, instructors and athletes. 
For instance, the hurdlers were the 
first a few years ago, to adopt a 
method of great practice loads. 

On Korobkov*.s initiative, this me¬ 
thod was employed in the training 
of sprinters and long distance run¬ 
ners. The results were not long in 
coming. In 1964 and 1965, a big 
group of young athletes repeated 
the USSR record in the 100m. dash 
ge^nds, and approached the 


achievements of the leaders in othei 
distances. 

The senior coach draws up com¬ 
petition timetables with the aim of 
athletes achieving peak form for 
the most important meets of th ? 
season In 1966, the main ev^enl will 
be the European championships to 
be held in Budapest in August, 
Therefore it is up to Korobkov and 
his assistants to provide the Soviet 
challengers with as much competi¬ 
tion experience as possible by the 
beginning of August. 

Strategic Line 

Lastly about the strategic line. 
The 1965 athletics season in the 
USSR came to a close last October, 
and a six-weck rest period followed. 

Analysing the experience of the 
world’s leading experts, Korobkov 
came to the conclu.sion that it was 
wrong to make any break of this 
kind His proposal on year-round 
training and stress on wintertime 
competition as a vital moans of 
keeping our athletes in trim has 
been accepted. 

Gavriil thoroughly examines the 
experience of other world-leading 
coaches many of whom arc his 
friends When I visited him at home 
recently, I noticed a pile of letters 
from such world trainers as Larry 
Snyder, Robert Gigena, and James 
Kelly of the United States, Arthur 
Lydiard of New Zealand and Percy 
Ceruty of Australia- Gavriil main¬ 
tains a big private sports library 
and keeps a careful eye on all now 
publications in this field. 

Annual Match 

Korobkov is the initiator of the 
annual USSR vs. U.S.A track and 
field matches. When he first made 
this proposal eight years ago, many 
expressed the fear that the Ameri¬ 
cans, with their great experience of 
international competition, would 
beat the Soviet team by a big mar¬ 
gin. 

“Let them beat us,” Korobkov in¬ 
sisted at that time, “but we'll pick 
up very useful points from them 
this way.” 

The USSR Athletics Federation 
took the risk, and the inaugural 
match ended in a team victory for 
the Soviet Union. A few more trium¬ 
phs . were cnalked up later, and on 
American soil, ton. True, a setback 
was suffered in 1964» a bad-luck 


year, in general, for the Soviet track 
and field performers. After losing to 
the Americans for the first time, the 
Soviet team later put in an inferior 
performance in the Tokyo Olympic 
Games- 

Outstanding Feature 

One of Korobkov’s outstanding 
features is that ho is not afraid to ad¬ 
mit his mistakes, his miscalcula¬ 
tions. He analyses them and draws 
the necessary practical conclusions. 
He put too much faith in the doc¬ 
tors before the Tokyo Games. The 
medical men claimed that the So- 
viet athletes were in excellent phy¬ 
sical form, but this proved to be 
wrong. 

“I had no right to blindly believe 
what I was told,” Korobkov declar¬ 
ed at that time. 

Korobkov attaches decisive impor¬ 
tance to competitions, and behoves 
that the more meets there are for 
athletes the better. When Gavriil 
look on the national team back in 
1954, its members took part in only 
five or L'ix meets in a season. This 
number later increased from 20 to 
27 In 1966 the schedule calls for at 
least 40 international competitions 
fo*’ the nominees and .-^elected mem- 
beif of the National squad. The 
number of home contests will also 
be trebled, and especially among 
the youth. 

Soviet Triumphs 

The following year, 1965, saw the 
Soviet alhJolcs return to the path 
of triumph. They won the matches 
with the Americans and French 
and took possession of the Euro¬ 
pean Cup, both in the men’s and 
women’s divisions. 

Along with knowledge of the laws 
of physiology, and mechanics, Ko¬ 
robkov believes that it is important 
for a coach to have deep know¬ 
ledge of tjie psychology of a sports¬ 
man, Writing about the .system of 
national team training, Gavriil 
points out: *‘Wc try to keep to a 
strict practice and competition 
schedule, to promote workouts rhyth¬ 
mically, in close contact with scien¬ 
tists, «and caring for the creation of 
our own school- Here is an ex¬ 
ample: our track team took part 
in the Olympics for the first lime 
in 1962. The Soviet record in the 
high jump at that time was under 
two metros, whereas to-day we have 
more than 200 athletes clearing two 
metres and more. It is not a case 
of Brumel—he could have appear¬ 
ed and could have not appealed. It 
is simply because we managed to 
establish oui school, unifoiin for 
everyone.” 

Korobkov has a lot of things to 
lend to and worry over. It would take 
up too much space and time enu¬ 
merating his duties. I shall men¬ 
tion only one. He is now devoting 
great effort in organising a training 
camp for the national team in the 
Caucasian Mountains. It will be at 
about the same altitude as that of 
Mexico City, the venue of the next 
Olympic Games. 
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SHOE SENSATION 

that is practically impossible to wear down 



devoted research by Bata Chemists and Engineers, 
a totally new concept of shoe, unequalled for looks, tightness 
and value. Created of Chemil^on compound, Bata Sandak is produced by 
selected manufacturers strictly to Bata specifications. Bata Sandak is sturdy, 


uncommonly durable. It stays lively, new-looking after miles of wear. 


It stands up brightly against ail kinds of weather. In fact, you can wash Sandak 


clean. It is easy care, wipe-and-wear. For this new experience 


SOON! 

Bata Sandak 
for Boys”, Children’s 
and Women’s shoes 
in standard 
and vibrant colours 


in shoes, visit your nearest Bata Store today. Try them on. 
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THE LATECOMERS 

By ROBERTO QUERCETANl 



VLADIMIR KUC WHO BECAME A 
WORLD RECORD-HOLDER IN HiS 
TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


C OMPARING tho ancient with the 
new has alw'ays been one of 
the favourile pastimes of mankind. 
The game looks particularly entic¬ 
ing in athletics,#where figures w'ould 
seem tii provide an an.swer to the 
most difficult problems. However, 
one has to allow for conditions, which 
■vary greatly, and thus* handle figures 
with care. 

The purpose of this article is to 
study through statistics some of the 
characteristics of champion distance 
runners from difTercnt epochs and 
the impact they had on their con¬ 
temporaries. VVe have taken as sam¬ 
ples for our study the five champion.s 
who held w'orld records for S.OOOm 
and/or 10,000m during the 1920s and 
1930s and the four champions who 
have had the same distinction during 
the 1960s (Table A). 

Wc have also studied the time di¬ 
fferentials between first and 10th in 
the World Year Lists for the two 
periods concerned, thereby trying to 
learn something about the degree of 


competition existing at the lop lev^’l 
in different years (Table B). 

Most Celebrated 

The group of “ancient” cham¬ 
pions IS made up of five ‘ men, all 
from Finland. That small country 
truly dominated the picture of dis¬ 
tance running in the years between 
the two World Wars, and Paavo 
Nurmi was, of course, the most cele¬ 
brated of the great Finns. He started 
competitive racing at 17 and broke 
his first world record at 24. When 
he achieved his lifetime bests for 
the two Olympic distances—14 min. 
28.2 sec. and 30:06.2 in 1924—his im¬ 
pact must have been enormous, if 
we consider that the world's 10th 
best performer lagged behind him by 
margins of 49.0 sec. and 2 min. 06.0 
sec. respectively, differentials which 
have never been exceeded since then. 

The only man who could make 
things a little difTicult for Nurmi dur¬ 
ing the 1920s was Ville Ritola, ano¬ 
ther Finn who spent the greater part 
of his career in the U.S.A., though 
competing for Finland in two Olym¬ 
pics. We sometimes wonder w*hat the 
records o.*" those years could have 
been if Ritola had lived in his home 
country, thus providing Nurmi with 
some of the competition he needed. 
Rilola received only a small portion 
of the honours that befell his more 
famous countryman. 

NiirmPs Heir 

Lauri Lehtinen was Nurmi’s right¬ 
ful heir, at least over 5,000m. He 
had his breakthrough in 1930, when 
he cut no less than 43.4 sec. off his 
previous best of two years earlier 
with a good 14:49.8. From then until 
1939 he was invariably to be found 
among the top 10 in the world. When 
he lowered Nurmi's record to 14:17.0 
in 1932, the 10th best performer of 
that year was 38.8 sec. slower, the 
second largest margin for the period 
concerned. Lehtinen only tried the 
10,000m near the end of his career, 
and even then sparingly. 

Ilmari Salminen, at 5 ft. 11-5/8 in. 
(1.82m.) the tallest of the great 
Finns, was for many years a relative¬ 
ly obscure runner. It took him five 
years (1926-1931) to cut his 5,000m 
best from l5;33.0 to 14:53.4. He later 
found the 10,000m more to his lik¬ 
ing and became European champion 
lor that distance at 32, Olympic 


champion at 34, and World record- 
holder at 35. In other words, he need¬ 
ed a dozen years of hard work to 
succeed Nurmi as holder of the 
lO.OOOm record—by the ludicrous 
margin of 0.6 sec. It was not until 
1939, at the age 37, that Salminen 
achieved his lifetime best for 5,000m: 
14.22.0. 

Second to None 

The most brilliant record-breaker 
of the group was Taisto Maeki, who 
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really looked like a natural talent. 
He created a sensation in 1934 as he 
won the Finnish 5,000m title in 
14:49.2—and that was only the third 
active year of ^his career. He even¬ 
tually rewrote* the record-book in 
1938-39, becoming the first man to 
break the 30 min. barrier for 10,000m 

However, one is left with the im¬ 
pression that Nurmi was still, in fact, 
the greatest distance-runner of the 
period. He was second to none of his 
Finnish colleagues on the double ac¬ 
count of speed (3:52.6 for 1,500m) 
and endurance (11 miles 1,648 yd. or 
19,210m. in one hour). Lack of stiff 
competition at his favourite distances 
undoubtedly induced him to “sit 
back” after his record year of 1924. 

Made History 

The four champions who have held 
world .records for 5,000m and/or 
10,000m during the 1960s are Vladi¬ 
mir Kuc and Pyotr Bolotnikov 
(USSR), Ron Clarke (Australia) 
and Kipchoge Keino (Kenya). Three 
of them were latecomers. Kuc achie¬ 
ved his break-through in his fifth 
competitive season and became a 
world record-holder at 27. Bolotni¬ 
kov \s road to s^jccCss was even more 
tortuous: he was 30 by the time ho 
achieved world honours. Clarke had 
been running for about a decade 
when he set his first world record. 

In 1965 Clarke really made his¬ 
tory, especially over 10,000m. At this 
distance, the differential between Isf 
and 10th in the World Lists for raeh 
of the five previous years had rang¬ 
ed from 55.4 sec. to 17.2. When Clar¬ 
ke covered 25 laps of Oslo's Bislet 
track last July in that astonishing 
27:39.4, he really left his contempo¬ 
raries sitting: the 10th best perfor¬ 
mer of 1965 later turned out to bo 
66.6 sec. slower! 

Refreshing Exception 

Keino is a refreshing exception in 
another way. He achieved hi.s first 
world record after no more than 
three seasons of truly serious racing 
at the age of 25. Now'adays there is 
• much discussion about junior perfor¬ 
mers. Runners like Bruce Kidd and 
Gerry Lindgren arc certainly marvel¬ 
lous; yet they have not managed to 
demonstrate that a man under 20 can 
be the world's best in a distance race 
But then someorc some day will 
surely prove that point, too. After 
all. it is absurd to consider juniors 
as if they were a breed apart. What 
chiefly counts is the length of one’5 
active career rather than one’s no¬ 
minal age. 

On the whole the figures in Table 
B show that the gap separating the 
1st from the 10th best has gradually 
narrowed through the years. Of 
course, there are exceptions to the 
rule. Men like Nurmi and Clarke can 
cause an earthquake at any time: as 
true champions they despise the law 
of averages.—(Indian Copyright: By 
Special arrangement with World 
Sports, official magazine of the Bri- 
t^h Olympic Association). 


TABLE A 

Year of 
birth 

Uarted artive 
career < 

Scr first 
world record 

P Nurmi (Fm) 

1897 

1914 (17) 

1921 (24) 

V Ritoia (Fm) 

1896 

1919 (23) 

1924 (28) 

L Lehtinen (Fm) 

1908 

1927 (19) 

1932 (24) 

1 Salminen (Fin) 

1902 

1925 (2J) 

1937 (35) 1 

T Maeki (FinJ 

1910 

1932 (22) 

19^8 (111) 

V Kuts (USSR) 

1927 

I94‘> (22) 

1954 (27) ' 

P Bolotnikov (USSR) 

S930 

1952 (2?) 

i960 (30) 

R Clarke (Aus) 

1937 

1954 (17) 

1963 (26) 

K Keino (Kenya) 

1940 

1962 (22) 

1965 (25) 

t In most cases the year given 
obscurity." 

IS thar in 

which the athlete roncerned 

"came out o( total 


TABLE B 


World 


Rankings 

1st 

1914 

14 28 2 

1925 

14:40 4 

1926 

14:340 

1927 

14-45 4 

1928 

14.36 2 

1929 

14,47 2 

1930 

14:40.8 

1931 

14 31.8 

1932 

14 17 0 

1933 

14 41.4 

1934 

14:36.8 

1935 

14 36.8 

1936 

14.22 2 

1937 

I4.78.B 

1938 

14.26 8 

1939 

14 08.8 

I960 

13.38.2 

1961 

13:35.2 

1962 

13:38.4 

1963 

13:41.2 

1964 

13:38.0 

1965 

13 24.2 

Average of time differentials 

14.4. 1960-64. 

13.4. 


5,000m 


P Nurmi (Fin) 

E Widr (Swe) 

P Nurmi (Fin) 

N Ekioef (Swe) 

V RitoU (Fin) 

L Virtanen (Fin) 

P Nurmi (fin) 

L Lehtinen (Fin) 

L Lehtinen (Fm) 

L Lehtinen (Fin) 

R Rochard (Fr) 

L Lehtinen (Fin) 

G Hoetkert (Fin) 

T Maeki (Fin) 

T Macki (Fin) 

T Maeki (Fin) 

P Bolotnikov (USSR) 

M Halberg (NZ) 

M Halberg (NZ) 

M Halberg (NZ) 

R Schul (USA) 

K Keino (Kenya) 
for five-year periods 1925-29 


lOrh 

hme 

differential 

IS 17 2 

49.0 

15 08 8 

28 4 

IS 01 0 

27.0 

IS.08 0 

22.6 

r4 58.8 

22.6 

15 024 

15.2 

14.58.8 

18.0 

14 SS J 

23 2 

14:55 8 

38.8 

14 58 8 

17.4 

14 46 8 

120 

14 488 

12.0 

14 39 6 

17.4 

14 36 0 

92 

14 40 4 

13.6 

i4 28 4 

196 

13 52.6 

14.4 

13:55.4 

20.2 

13.53.4 

ISO 

13 SO 2 

9.0 

13:46.6 

8.6 

13 41 4 

17.2 

2 sec. 1930 34. 

21 8. 1935-39, 


World 

Rankings I sc 

1924 30.06 2 

1925 30:40.2 

1926 31 12.2 

1927 31.38 2 

1928 30:18.8 

1929 31:13.0 

1930 31:04.6 

1931 30:50.6 

1932 30:11.4 

1933 30.21.2 

1934 31 02.2 

1935 30:362 

1936 30:15.4 

1937 30:05.6 

1938 30:01.0 

1939 29 52.6 

1960 26:18.8 

1961 28.50.8 

1962 28:18.2 

1963 28:15.6 

1964 28:24.4 

1965 27.35.-i 
Averaice of time differentieU 
1:02.0. 1960-64, 35.8. 


lO.OOOm 

P Nurmi (Fin) 

P Nurmi (Fin) 

P Nurmi (Fin) 

A Stenfcldt (Svue) 

P Nurmi (Fin) 

T Loukola (Fin) 

P Nurmi (Fin) 

P Nurmi (Fin) 

J Kusocinski (Pol) 

V Iso-Hollo (Fin) 

I Salmtnen (Fm) 

I Salminen (Fin) 

I Salminen (Fin) 

I Salminen (Fin) 

T Maeki (Fin) 

T Maeki (Fm) 

P Bolotnikov (USSR) 

B Magee (NZ) 

P Bolotnikov (USSR) 

R Clarke (Aua) 

W Mills (USA) 

R Clarke (Aus) 
five-year periods: 1925-: 


lOth 

Time 

differential 

32.12 2 

2:06 0 

32-03.8 

1:23.6 

32-08.8 

56.6 

J? 08 2 

30.0 

31 344 

1:15.6 

32:04 6 

51.6 

31.47.0 

42.4 

31.51 4 

1.00 8 

31:44.4 

1:33.0 

31:39.2 

1:18.0 

31:39.2 

37.0 

31:44.6 

1:06.4 

31:22.8 

1:07.4 

31:12,6 

1:07.0 

30:56.8 

54.8 

30:47.4 

54.8 

29:01.6 

42.6 

29:08.0 

17.2 

29:04.8 

46.6 

29:11.0 

55.4 

28:41.8 

17.4 

28:46.0 

1:06.6 

59.4; 1930-34. 

1:02.2: 1935-39. 
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TMI CIH7RAL StCRPTARIAT CLUB WHICH WON IHC INTCt-SKRSTARIAT CRICKET CHAMRIONSHIR ROB IHI ^OND 
riAR IN SUCCESSION, BEATING MAHARASHTRA STATE SECRETARIAT IN DELHI THE TEAM IS SEEN WITH MR. C. R. 
RAHABHI RAMAN, MINISTER OF STATE, MINISTRY OF UW (FIFTH FROM LEFT). 
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SPORTS PROMOTION 
IN THE PUNJAB 


T hat sportsmen do not sprout 
suddenly, is an established 
fact Scientific training and 
planned coaching are the first 
essential requisites of a successful 
sportsman. An untrained sportsman 
is a veritable burden and a gnnd- 
ing liability. 

The Punjpb Sports Department 
of the State Government has per* 
haps very rightly understood the 
significance of this fact Started in 
1961, the Department has a proud 
record of numerous activities^ It 
would not be too much to say that 
Punjab sportsmen are very much 
on the map of India and ibiown m 
several parts of the world, helped 
very much by this Department. 

Making '*Catch ’em young” its 
avowed motto, the Punjab Sports 
Department has ''launched an ex- 
haustive and extensive coaching and 
framing programme. ‘*li is true 
that our sportsmen are still much 
below the national and internatio¬ 
nal standard, but that does not 
mean that there is any dearth of 
talent of good youngsters in the 
Punjab If we are able to unearth 
and train the bidden and dormant 
talent in the multitudes of our po¬ 
pulation by providing adequate 
opportunities of coachmg and fre¬ 
quent participation in competition, 
there is no reason why our sports¬ 
men should not take their rightful 
place among the leading stars of 
the world,” said Kulwant Singh, the 
Director of Sports of the Punjab, 
recently. , 

Underlying the crucial need and 
the prominent part that coaching 
plays in a sportsman’s career, he 
pointed out, that "the battle of Wa» 
terloo was fought on the playgrounds 
of Eton and Harrow ” He counted 
at least half a dozen eminent sports¬ 
men players from the Punjab who 
had shown their mettle, courage 
and tough determination as soldiers 
m the recent conflict. 

In Front Ranks 

"It is in the Primary, Middle and 
the Higher Secondary Schools that 
the coaches of the Sports Depart¬ 
ment search and spot out the ta¬ 
lent,” Mr. Kulwant Singh pointed 
out. Besides, the Universities and 
Colleges also provide good stuff for 
training. That is why the unlversl* 
ties in the Punjab are always In 

the Irani mnlui in the ffiisr.Uni« 


versity athletics and other short 
meets Kurukshetra, within its short 
span of existence, has gained first 
place in manv games, Punjab has 
won the Azad sports trophy five 
times successively and is said to be 
the hot favourite this year also, 
Punjab was doing well In hockey 
and basketball "It xs all due to 


the intelligent and scientific coaching 
by our boys who have qualified 
from the N 1 S of Patiala," the 
Director said, with a glow in his 
eyes 

In the recent National Games at 
Bangalore and the Ajmer meet, the 

( onftT>ued on vert page 
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SPORTS PROMOTION IN 
THE PUNJAB 

Continued fTom previous page. 

Punjab athletes brought home seve¬ 
ral honours. At Bangalore, they 
shattered five national records and 
brought a bagful of 21 gold medals, 
11 silver and four bronze. The 250- 
pound grizzly Goliath, 19-year-old' 
Parveen Kumar who established a 
new high in the hammer and discus 
throws, is a hope for the Asian 
Games to be held at Bangkok in 
December this year, and for the 
Mexico Olympics. 

Punjab was promised a central 
aid of Rs. 12 lakhs for sports, out 
of which only one-fourth has been 
rceived so far. But the Punjab Go¬ 
vernment has been spending enough 
money from its own exchequer. Last 
year, Hs. 5.21 lakhs was spent on 
the various schemes of training and 
coaching for players and athletes 
from all over the State. The Depart¬ 
ment has organised 17 regional 
training and coaching centres—at 
Chandigarh, Ambala, Karnal, Gur- 
gaon, Rohtak, Dadri, Jullundur, 
Hissar, Hoshiarpur, Phagwara, Fa- 
ridkot, Ferozepore, Gurdaspur, Am¬ 
ritsar, Sangrur, Patiala and Lu- 
diana. 

From Early Age 

Training is imparted at these cen¬ 
tres to all who care to come right 
from an early age. Daily coaching 
facilities arc available at these 
centres. School, college, and univer¬ 
sity boys and girls get training in 
football, hockey, badminton, basket¬ 
ball, table tennis, swimming, vol¬ 
leyball, cricket, wrestling, gymnas¬ 
tics and athletics at these centres 


both in the evening and morning in 
large numbers. 

The Sports Department maintains 

24 coaches with three Deputy Direc¬ 
tors—Padma Shrees Milkha Singh, 
and Balbir Singh and Mukhtar Singh 
—all sportsmen of international fame. 
Ten coaches are on deputation from 
the National Institute of Sports, 
Patiala. There are, besides, nearly 

25 District Sports Officers who are 
responsible for the successful work¬ 
ing of the scheme- 

Each Sports Officer is required to 
go to the schools and colleges in 
his district and discover promising 
sportsmen and women. After selec¬ 
tion. training is given to boys and 
girls in regional coaching centres in 
the afternoons where they are req- 
ired to turn up every day regular¬ 
ly. Every month, the L'strict Sports 
Officer, principals and headmasters 
of the educational institutions meet 
to finalise the training and coach¬ 
ing 'programme for the up-and-com¬ 
ing sportsmen. Besides, the D.S.O.'s 
also go deep in the villages at 
least once a week to look for '* ado¬ 
lescent" talent which is reared and 
properly tended. There are 150 play¬ 
grounds in the rural areas of the 
State. 

Even Teachers Too 

The Flying Sikh, ace quarter- 
miler, Milkha Singh, and hockey 
star, Balbir Singh, are confident 
that if the tempo of the activities is 
maintained, the time is not far off 
when Punjab boys will run neck 
to neck with others in all the na¬ 
tional events at every meet* In 
order to look after the activities, 
all the Deputy Directors go to every 
part of the State very frequently 


COACH SHASKARAN ANO HIS VOUiY* 
aAU WARDS. 


and see for themselves the progress 
achieved. 

All the sports officials believe that 
to do full justice to coaching and 
proper training, they need at least 
150 coaches. But the tight financial 
position and regular cuts in the 
budget have brought the activities 
to a bare minimum, one of officials 
remarked the other day. If the 
sports coaches are on the staff of 
the schools, colleges and universi¬ 
ties, it would be immensely useful 
for the sportsmen and it will also 
ensure gainful employment of the 
coaches who are otherwise not 
evenly employed, the Director be¬ 
lieves. Besides, it is also pointed 
out that the P.T.Is. and the D.P.Es. 
in colleges should not be the only 
persons responsible for this. The 
teachers who are interested in 
games and sports may be picked 
up and got trained at the N.I.S. 
Their services could also be utili¬ 
sed for properly training the young 
men and woijign. "Only then", Mr 
Kulwant Singh says, "all talent 
could be properly cradled and bro¬ 
ught up in the spirit of sports.** 

Punjab perhaps is the only State 
in the country which has a full- 
fledged separate sports department 
to promote games from the lower 
level. There is a dire need to have 
such departments fully-equipped in 
all the States. Only then will it be 
possible to have Parveen Kumars* 
Labh Singhs, Dinesh Khannas, Jo- 
ginder Singhs and Gurbachan Singhf 
from all the States of the Union. A 
useful and sensible suggestion in¬ 
deed! Any takers* Perhaps there 
are, only a fewl 
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SHUTTLE enthusiasts in Madras 
^ City were treated to a hnc 
exhibition of badminton by some of 
the leading players in the country 
including the National champion, 
N. M. Natekar and India’s No. 2. 
Dipu Ghosh, in the Madras Sta^e 
Badminton Association open cham- 
pionships. The matches were play¬ 
ed at the newly-built hall of the Pun¬ 
jab Association. 

Slim and wiry, Dipu Ghosh of the 
Indian Railways annexed the men’s 
singles title after beating off a for¬ 
midable challenge from the Hyde¬ 
rabad youngster Zahoor Hussain in 
three games. Pulsating rallies 
highlighted the contest and the 500- 
odd spectators who witnessed the 
proceedings enjoyed every bit of it. 
Displaying court craft and a wide 
reprrioirc of strokes, the Railways 
star fought back with admirable te¬ 
nacity to clinch victory over the in¬ 
defatigable Zahoor. Dipu Ghosh 


acquitted themselves creditably. 
Selvaraj won a hard fought match 
against Rashid of Hyderabad 15-5, 
11-15, 15-9 in the pre-quarter round 
and then went down fighting to Anil 
Pradhan 12-15, 14-17, in the quar¬ 

ter-final. D. Sugunaraj defeated 
Rajendran of Kerala 18-15, 9-15, 15-6 
and then extended the top-seeded 
Dipu Ghosh in the quarter-final. The 
local player trailing 4-14 rallied 
splendidly to claim the first game 
17-14 but in the subsequent sets had 
to bow down to a more experienced 
player. Ghosh won 14-17, 15-7, 15-1 
Reigning National champion, N. 
M. Natekar, was the cynosure of 
all eyes. A pity he did not take 
part in the singles. He, however, 
won the men’s doubles partnering 
Anil Pradhan against Zahoor Hus¬ 
sain and Dipu Ghosh 15-0, 9-18, 15-5. 
Natekar's skill was much in evidence 
in the match. He showed what an 


accomplished player he is in every¬ 
thing he did- His courtcraft, his 
power-packed smashes, his deft 
placements and effective serves all 
proclaimed his class. He was not 
only artistic but also artful. Anil 
Pradhan. though impetuous, gave 
him good support. Individually Za¬ 
hoor and Ghosh played well but 
they lacked the understanding and 
co-ordination .of their opponents and 
eventually went down. In the penul¬ 
timate round, Natekar and Pradhan 
had defeated Bande Ali Khan and 
Reddy of Hyderabad 15-9, 15-7 while 
Zahoor and Ghosh eliminated Ra¬ 
shid and Ganapathy 15-9, 15-13. 

As a forerunner to this competi¬ 
tion, the State championships were 
conducted in the week preceding. 
V. S. Selvaraj achieved a double 
when he won the men's singles and 
doubles. V. S. Selvaraj defeated 
Sugunaraj 15-7, 15-7 and then both 


was very good in his backhand 
cross court smashes which procur¬ 
ed him many points. No less imp¬ 
ressive was Zahoor Hussain, whose 
consi.stency seemed prodigious. Mov¬ 
ing across the court with ease he 
retrieved every ball which upset 
the rhythm of his seasoned opponent 



in the first game. In fact, many 
thought that Zahoor might obtain an 
upset victory over Ghosh when he 
led 13-11 in the second game after 
securing the first at 15-9. But Ghosh, 
the fighter he is, used his deep 
tosses and drop shots cleverly to 
force his rival into errors repeated¬ 
ly. He not only levelled the score 
at 13 all but proceeded confidently 
to win the game 18-13. In the deci¬ 
der the superiority of Ghosh was 
well pronounced and he won at 15-6. 

The Railways star had, earlier, re¬ 
corded an easy win over Rajaseka- 
ran of Kerala 15-4, 15-2 in the pe¬ 
nultimate round. Zahoor Hussain 
and Anil Pradhan of Maharashtra 
contested the other semi-final. Za¬ 
hoor Hussain was steady throughout 
committing less errors while the 
effusive Maharashtra star thrilled 
the spectators with his powerful 
smashes. Zahoor, however, claimed 
the match 15-9, 15-11. 

The local entrants, V. S. Selvaraj, 
D. Sugunaraj, and Satish Chopra 
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of them pairing in the doubles de^ 
feated D. SclvaraJ and Samuel l5-6» 
The strong point of V. S. Sel- 
varays game was his smashes 
which he executed with prectaioA 
and power. He could well have 
claimed three titles if he had re¬ 
ceived able assistance from his 
partner, Mrs. Prema Dorairaj, in the 
mixed final. But the latter Koemed 
Hurried, perhaps overawed by the 
occasion They went down to Sugu* 
iiaraj and Mrs. Jai Singh who com¬ 
bined well. 

The outstanding player in the wo- 
meifs section was Miss Shoba Siva- 
swami. She was head and shoulders 

Continue<j on page 33 
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DIPU GHOSH CX.AIMS 
SINGLES. 

Continued from page 31 

above all the other competitors and 
richly deserved the three titles she 
won—women's singles, doubles and 
girls' singles. A former Mysore Uni¬ 
versity blue Miss Sivaswami show¬ 
ed all round ability with forehand 
smashes being her forte. She was 
declared winner in the women's sin¬ 
gles as her opponent, Mrs. Leela 
Ratnam, failed to turn up owing to 


indisposition. Partnering her sister, 
Miss Geetha Sivaswami, Shoba cla¬ 
med the women's doubles beating 
Mrs. Jai Singh and Mrs- Leela 
Ratnam 13-13, 15-5. Shoba upset the 
top-seeded Miss R. T. Indra in the 
semi-final while Mrs. Leela Ratnam 
accounted for Mrs. Prema Dorairaj 
in the semi-finals of the women's 
singles. 

The junior titles went to Anand 
Lingiah. He won the singles defeat 
ing Rakesh and, partnering Dara 
Bhote, won the doubles. TOe vete¬ 


rans' singles was won by N. N. S. 
Mani who defeated P. Shiva Rao, 
15.8, 15-6. 

By and large, the championships 
proved success to the local Associ¬ 
ation which is striving hard to pro-, 
mote this sport in the State, with 
enthusiastic sponsors like Messrs. 
Jai Singh, P. N Dhawan. Prcm Raj 
and B Govindarajulu Naidu at the 
helm ol affairs it is hoped that the 
As.sociation would come out with 
flying colours in its future endea¬ 
vours. 
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THE “PROP” 
OF SPAIN 


By ALLEN WADE 


E UUf )rEAN soccer, one might 
say, is an open book; such is 
the extrrjt of the cross-polJination 
of ideas which is a natural conse¬ 
quence of inlcrnational-inter-club 
competitum. We know our neigh¬ 
bour*; fairly welh and in this case 
familiarity does not breed contempt. 

Spain and Real Madrid, Portugal 
and Bcufica, Italy and Inter-Milan 
are countries and clubs to be rec¬ 
koned with. Goiu‘ are the days when 
temperament was a major obsta¬ 
cle to success. These countries and 
their players have been tempered 
into hard, shrewd and skilful com¬ 
petitive units. Some might say 
that the European Cun competitions 
have produced defensive mentali¬ 
ties with a consequent repression of 
individual attacking flair. This may, 
in part, be true, but it has also 
produced a generation of players 
w’ho know each other and who 
know how to compete successfully. 

After the arnazing succession of 
Real Madrid victories in the Euro¬ 
pean Champions* Cup, Spain is pro¬ 
ducing a number of talented young 
men who are already well experi¬ 
enced. The penetration of Marceli- 
no, and Lapetra. of Real Zaragoza, 
guided by the experience of Luis 
Suarez, vvii’ be a formidable threat 
to any sate. Spain has always 
shown a liking for free-running, at¬ 
tacking play controlled by mid-field 
artistry and supported by tight, 
agile and determined defence. 

Considerable Appeal 

There seems little doubt that 
Sptan will make a considerable ap¬ 
peal to English crowds. Many ob¬ 
servers p.t the 1962 World Cup 
finals in Chile rated the Spanish 
side the mo.st entertaining team in 
the tournament particularly when 
young and enthusiastic players were 
introduced. Having won the Euro¬ 
pean Nations' Cup and having mov¬ 
ed out of an era when Real Madrid 
dominated its domestic game. Spain 
can be reckoned as a formidable 
opponent in the World Cup finals, 
even though the manner of its arri« 


val—a play-off unconvincingly won 
against Eire—left a lot to be desir¬ 
ed. It is likely that Spain will be an 
exciting side, but it remains to be 
seen whether or not it can sustain 
control, particularly defensive con¬ 
trol against the patience and skill 
of the South Americans. 

Portugal appears to be much 
closer to South America than to 
Europe in the philosophy of her 
game. Spanish soccer is quite defi¬ 
nitely European in its aggression 
and urgency, whereas the skills of 
Benfica players such as Eusebio, 
Culuna and Augusto would be more 
in keeping with the relaxed atmos¬ 
phere of Rio or Botafogo. 

Nevertheless, Portugal and her 
players arc fully familiar with the 
European attitude towards compe¬ 
tition. They know what tight mar- 
king means, and they know that in 
certain circumstances to beat tight 
marking a player must be prepar¬ 
ed to accept it. To try to run away 
from marking of this nature is ex¬ 
tremely difficult and achieves very 
little so far as the ultimate attack¬ 
ing developments are concerned. 

Intricate Dribbles 

In these circumstances, the play¬ 
er who runs away is compelled to 
move away from those parts of the 
field in which he is likely to be 
most dangerous. The conclusion is 
obvious: if defenders try to force 
you away from certain positions 
then it is important to stay in them 
whenever possible. The techniques 
of screening, laying the ball off 
with a high degree of control, and 
quick accurate shooting on the turn 
are of tremendous importance. 

The necessity of having players 
who are capable of “taking on“ one 
or more defenders is increasingly 
obvious against highly organised 
defensive tactics. ^Taking oppon¬ 
ents on*’ does not mean merely 
beating them but refers more spe¬ 
cifically to making an opponent 
commit himself when he would pre¬ 
fer not to do so. Many players— 
too many in fact—are capable of 
moving across the field past oppon¬ 
ents but are reluctant to try the 


same thing when moving towal-ds 
their opponents* goal. 

Long and intricate dribbles across 
the fu'ld may be entertaining and 
exciting, but they rarely disturb op¬ 
posing defenders. Modern defensive 
organisation demands that the ball 
is played into, around or over de¬ 
fences to attackers who move in 
behind them. The Portuguese have 
players with attacking i^air and de¬ 
termination but relatively few of 
them. At the same time, however, 
they know the defensive game and 
how to apply it if necessary. 

Cyclic Development 

For many people in England, 
Italy has become closely identified 
with negative play, massed defen¬ 
sive organisation—in fact, every¬ 
thing, which is deemed to be un¬ 
desirable in European soccer to¬ 
day. This is, to a great extent 
exaggerated. It is probably true to 
say that Italy has as many gifted 
players upon whom it can call as 
most countries in the world. The 
resentment towards Italian clubs 
which exists in England is probab¬ 
ly due to the efficiency with which 
Italian clubs have approached two- 
leg European Cup competitions. 

Soccer tends to be cyclic in de¬ 
velopment and a highly respected 
authority from Italy said to me, 
some years ago, that the heavy de¬ 
fence organisation prevalent in the 
Italian League might well force the 
production of a generation of attac¬ 
king players capable of dealing 
with these defensive problems. If 
we measure a team*s strength or 
potential by the number of world- 
class players in it, then Italy has 
problems—which one's to leave out? 

Mazzola, the centre-forward of 
Inter-Milan, and Facchetti, his 
team-mate and left-back, are wor¬ 
thy of inclusion in any company. 
Facchetti is probably the best full¬ 
back in the world at the present 
time. Rivera of Milan A.C. is tha 
golden boy of Italian soccer and a 
player of infinite promise. He has 
been a player of promise for three 
or four years, which may be a 
criticism of his development. A 
player of great technique^ he does 
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NATIONAL PHYSICAL 
EFFICIENCY AWARDS 

By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


E 5th National Physical Effi¬ 
ciency competitions were held at 
the Laxmibai College of Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Gwalior, under the auspices 
of the Union Ministry of Education 
on February 15 and 16 in which 38 
candidates including 8 women, parti¬ 
cipated from 15 States and the Cen¬ 
trally Administered Areas. The fol¬ 
lowing were given the National 
Awards and the Participant Certifi¬ 
cates: 

National Awards: (Women Se¬ 
niors): B. Ballal (M.P.) 3026.4>oints; 
Man jit Walia (Punjab) 3357; and 
Vecna Sahgal (FHmjab) 3077; (Men 
Seniors): Amarjit Singh (Rajas¬ 
than) 2842; P. J. Varkey (M.P.) 2795; 
P. P. Mathai (M.P.) 2774; and Roop 
Krishan Khanna (Punjab) 2570. 

Certiorates: Ranbhai Patel (Guje- 
rat); M. S. Unni, K. Ragunathan 
and P. V. Thomas (Kerala); K. Mud- 
dappa and Nataraj (Mysore); R. C. 
Singh (Orissa); Gurman Singh (Pun¬ 
jab) and S. Thakar (Delhi). 

This scheme was launched in 1950- 
'60 by the Ministry of Education. It 
aims at promoting physical fitness 
and enthusiasm among the peo* 
pic of our country for attaining a 
high standard of physical efficiency, 
which will help them to be more 
healthy and efficient. 

Various physical fitness tests were 
set up for different age groups where 
each participant in 100 metres. 800 
metres, high, and long jumps and 
shot put. Each item of tests has three 
standards—“One Star" "Two Stars" 
and "Three Stars". Certificate win¬ 
ners have to win "Three Stars" in at 
least 4 items and National Award 
winners 5 items. 

"Three Stars" winners of different 
States, came to this place for the Na¬ 
tional Awards. Five persons from 
each group are given the National 
Awards, but a less number qua¬ 


lified. So far, as officially reported, 
about 16 lakhs of people have parti¬ 
cipated in this drive. The first Natio¬ 
nal Award competition was held at 
New Delhi and the second, third and 
fourth were at Gwalior, Patiala and 
Bangalore respectively. 

The Principal of the College, Dr. P. 
M. Joseph, was the Chairman of the 
meet. In his speech he expressed re¬ 
gret that though participation in this 
National competition had increased 
there was not much improvement in 
efficiency. He cited one example to 
bring home this point. One Educatio¬ 
nal adviser of Trivandrum conduct¬ 
ed tests on 140 young boys and girls 
of Colleges and the Universities. The 
result was that only 10 per cent were 
adjudged fit for "One Star” and the 
rest were not upto the mark in the 
colleges. None qualified for other two 
categories. 

The competitions showed that the 
Madhya Pradesh contingent led fol¬ 
lowed, as usual, by the Punjab. The 
latter had the largest number of par¬ 
ticipants. The competitions were in¬ 
augurated by the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Jiwaji University, Mr. S. E. Ban- 
darkar. Mr. Luthra from the Union 
Ministry of Education represented (he 
Govt, of India. 

Here are the winners at the pre¬ 
vious competitions: Delhi (1962); 


(Women-Junior): Chnstme Forage 
(Maharashtra) and M G Mamalha 
(Mysore). (Men-Junior): R. R Hev- 
du (Madras), Noel Tirkey (Bihar); 
Yogendra Singh (U.P.); Bakhtawar 
Singh (Punjab) and K. Vamadevan 
(Kerala). 

Gwalior (1963): (Men-Junior): 
Dalbir Singh (Punjab): Mohinder 
Singh (Punjab); Vijai Anant De.sh- 
pandey (Maharashtra); Manohar 
Singh Sisodia (Universities) and Gu- 
nasekharan (Madras). 

Patiala (1964): (Men-Junior): P. 
Joshi Varki (LCPE) (Madhya Pra¬ 
desh); Devi Lai (Rajasthan); G Ra- 
machandr$in Nair (Kerala); Kuldip 
Singh (Punjab) and Ajaib Singh 
(Punjab): (Men-Senior): Ajmer 

Singh (LCPE) (Punjab) and Har- 
nek Singh (Punjab); (Women-Ju¬ 
nior); C. M. Secthamma (Mysore) 
and S. A. Lily Pankajam (Madras). 

Bangalore (1965): (Women-Ju- 
nior); Mary Thomas (Kerala) and 
M. Sharda (Madras); (Womcn-Se- 
nior): KanUesh Chhatwal (LCPE) 
(Railways) and K. M. Rosamma (Ke- 
rala }4 (Men-Junior): Kulbir Singh 
(M.P.); K. P. Chandrasekharan (Ke¬ 
rala); A. K. S. Singh (Manipur); 
R. K. Mrdhuraj Singh (Manipur) 
and E. Paranthaman (Madras); 
(Men-Senior): Raj Kumar (Rail¬ 
ways) and Ajaib Singh (Railways). 



not, as yet, stamp a game with his 
authority. 

Ignoring the "horses for courses" 
policy which prevails in its ap¬ 
proach to two-leg ties, Italy can 
then call upon Corso, an unorthodox 
outside-left and Mora an outside- 
right of determiz^tion, courage and 
backed up by the greater part of 
the Inter-defence, possibly to the ex¬ 
clusion of Trappatoni, the stocky 
and very good Milan A.C. wing-half. 
In goal, however, Italy may be 
struggling to find a player to match 
the ability of those in front. In the 
final analysis it may be that Italy 
does not appreciate the talent at 
her disposal. A great team is or¬ 
ganised to allow great players to 
express themselves. Playing attac¬ 
king soccer Italy could be an excit¬ 
ing prospect. It would lose the oc¬ 
casional game, but would win the 
vast majority handsomely. 

It seems fair to say that our atti¬ 
tude towards Latin European soc¬ 
cer Is a mixture of distrust,^ fear 
and respect. We seem to distrust 
t)it artistry and condemn it ps fra¬ 


gile while, at the same time, fear¬ 
ing the consequences when artistry 
pays off. World class sides, usually 
have a combination of power artis¬ 
try, adaptability and precision. In¬ 
dividual players in whom all these 
attributes are combined arc rare, 
but great teams are built upon a 
careful blend of players possessing 
some of them. 

Exfeiting To Watch 
S(pain, Portugal and Italy, each 
have some players who meet these 
requirements. Spain may lack real 
authority in defence but the vigour 
and enthusiasm of the team, parti¬ 
cularly in this aspect of the game, 
will be controlled by Suarez, a 'prop* 
of considerable ability and experi¬ 
ence. Portugal may prove to be 
rather fragile in the final analysis 
as too much artistry could well 
hold sway. Eusebio will be given 
the closest attention (a situation in 
which he is not at his happiest) and 
if he is thereby deterred from ac¬ 
cepting an advanced attacking role, 
Portuguese penetration wiU be se¬ 
riously reduced. 


Italy has the players but lacks 
real thrust except when Barison, 
the Roma outside-left, is in full 
song. Here Is a direct, no-nonsense 
player, who is big, strong and fast. 
He knows where the goal is and 
prefers to take the shortest route 
to it. At times he can look crude, 
but at all times he can look dange¬ 
rous. In the event of Italy pinn¬ 
ing faith in her players and their 
ability to compete with the best, 
she should do well. If she decides 
to play safe, then very good play¬ 
ers could turn in ordinary perfor¬ 
mances. 

The difference in style between 
South America and Northern 
Europe will be self-evident. The 
countries from Southern Europe 
may well produce a blend of both 
which will make them exciting to 
watch and who knows, as success¬ 
ful as such a combination in Eng¬ 
land's unpredictable climate ought 
to be—(Indian Copyright: ^y Spe¬ 
cial arrangement with World Sports^ 
official magazine of the British Olym¬ 
pic Asaociatioa). 
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PBODAN OAROJIV (CINTRI) ON 
THI VICTORY STAND AT THR 
TIHiRAN CMAMPIONWM. 
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OU ought to be tough for wrest¬ 
ling, and Prodan Gardjev was one 
of the toughest. To see a man like him 
cry was quite unusual, but in this case 
justified, for those were the tears of 
joy of one who had just won an Olym¬ 
pic gold medal. 

The village of Rossenovo on the 
Bulgarian Black Sea coast is a true 
nursery of wrestlers. Children tending 
their flock and herds wrestle in the 
clearings and have an amazing amount 
of wrestling skill and expcricnc.‘ The 
red-haired youngster was no excep¬ 
tion. One after another, Prodan threw 
opponents much heavier than himself, 
With this kind of primitive experience, 
Prodan at seventeen was taken by 
friends to the national junior cham¬ 
pionships. It was his first appearance 
on the real mat, against real wrest¬ 
lers. He did not win the title and plac¬ 
ed third. But coaches immediately 
noticed the promising bronze medal¬ 
list. 

In 1956 Prodan Gardjev took part in 
the National wrestling championships. 
Experts admired the great strength 
and evident possibilities of the young 
man whef placed second in the 73 kg 
Two years later Prodan won the na¬ 
tional title in his weight. In the mean¬ 
time several Bulgarian wrestlers had 
made a name for them.selves in maj'^r 
meets. At Melbourne, Nikola Stanchev 
won a gold medal. In the following 


year at Istanbul Pclko Sirakov won the 
world title. 

Prodan Gardjev was selected for 
the national squad for the World 
championships at Teheran. 

The last bouts are over and the 
names of the victors are being announ¬ 
ced. Gardjev’s name is not among 
them. Although without a loss, he went 
down from the ring a very disappoint¬ 
ed man. In one case the referees did not 
call a fall when Gardjev downed his 
opponents; in another he was given 
a draw, in spite of his marked superio¬ 
rity over his German opponent. Pro¬ 
dan was fourth! His only consolation 
was a little note in a foreign sporting 
paper in which some journalists call¬ 
ed him “The Uncrowned King” of 
wrestling, and a victim of prejudiced 
machinations. 

More years of hard training. One 
can hardly keep a' record of the count¬ 
less hours spent on the mats. 

In 1963 the best wrestlers disputed 
in Sofia the world titles. Several Bul¬ 
garians did well, but the crowd eager¬ 
ly expected their popular “Red-hair” 
in the 87 kg. The weaker were gradu¬ 
ally eliminated until the two stron¬ 
gest met in the final—Gardjev of Bul¬ 
garia and Albul of the USSR. The So¬ 
viet wrestler had beaten the Bulgarian 
before. But this time Gardjev’s inces¬ 
sant attacks deprived the Soviet wres¬ 
tler of all initiative. Albul is down.... 
It is a fall; 


Wrestling is a sport with changing 
fortunes. In a pre-Olympic meet, the 
Bulgarian squad met the Japanese. 
Gardjev's fans naturally predicted a 
certain victory. And yet, it was a weak 
and irresolute Prodan that they saw 
in the ring. For the first time ever 
Prodan lost on a fall; What the crowd 
did not know was that Prodan had 
appeared on the ring inspite of a 
grave trauma. 

Prodan's iron constitution soon heal¬ 
ed a cracked rib and national coach 
Raiko Petrov had him ready for the 
Tokyo Olympics. Every one of the op¬ 
ponents was a big name in world 
wrestling: Lomidze of the USSR, Mch- 
tized of Iran, Gugur of Turkey, Saskl 
of Japan, Brand of U.S.A. 

Now Prodan had not only strength. 
He had experience and could afford to 
be cool and unruffled against the 
strongest men in the world. The preli¬ 
minary rounds were over and only the 
strongest disputed the finals. Prodan 
met Gugur in. the last bout. 

“Prodan can beat him?” whispered 
many in the stands. But Prodan was 
taking no chances. The calculations 
showed that a draw would give him 
gold medal. He easily got his draw. 

The Olympic gold medal rounded off 
quite a full collection: seven gold me¬ 
dals in the Bulgarian championships, 
four gold medals from the Balkan 
Games, world and Olympic titles* 
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T here were no huge crowds to 
watch and cheer when one of 
the most incredible speed cycling 
records was achieved—jus^ a handful 
of timekeepers, officials. Pressmen 
and a few curious onlookers. 

But there was no reason for 
crowds or spectators. The record at¬ 
tempt received no preliminary pub¬ 
licity; it did not take place at one 
of the world’s top cycle tracks; and 
the man who was to try to do what 
no other man had ever done was 
not a particularly famous cyclist. 
In fact, Jose Meiffret had never 
shown much interest in competitive 
cycling. The quiet, unassuming lit¬ 
tle Frenchman, whose father was 
a sculptor and rpother a dress de¬ 
signer, was dedicated to cycling 
purely as a means of recreation. 

A keen devotee of physical cul¬ 
ture, a non-smoker and averse to 
alcohol, he was in first-class condi¬ 
tion when he decided to attack the 
paced cycling speed record in 1951. 
Just* MeifTrol was 39 at the time, 
an age when most men would have 
lost any ambition they might have 
had to break records—especially 
one that would mean riding a 
bicycle at a speed of over 100 
miles an hour. But Jose felt that he 
had the strength and physical fit¬ 
ness to make such an attempt- The 
danger it entailed and the risk to 
life and limb did not worry him 
unduly. 


Road Closed 

After weeks of preparation it was 
agreed that Meiffret should make 
his attempt on October 13 on a 
stretch of main road between Tou¬ 
louse and St. Gaudens in Southern 
France, Nearly 10 miles of the 
road had to be closed to traffic. 
This distance was necessary because 
although Meiffret would be timed 
only a measured kilometre, it would 
take some time for him to reach 
top speed, and several miles would 
be needed for the slow-down. 

There was a buzz of excitement 
as Jose Meiffret appeared at the 



ONE FALSE MOVE AND HE WOULD 
HAVE CRASHED. 


Sensations Of Spott 


INCREDIBLE 
CYCLING FEAT 


By FRANK WRIGHT 


.start. But the Frenchman .showed 
no signs of nje.rvous tension. There 
was an air of quiet confidence about 
him as his helpers brought out his 
red and cream bicycle with its huge 
gear wheel. Nearby stood the long, 
powerful Talbot racing car th^t 
was to be Meiffret*s pacer. The 
driver was M. Giraud-Cabantous, 
who had helped Jose prepare for his 
record attempt. 

They had devised a rather inge¬ 
nious method of contact during the 
speed trial. A small microphone was 
attached to the wind shield at the 
back of the car, and this mike was 
connected to earphones under the 
driver's crash helmet. By this 
means cyclist and driver could be 



AfliiL 23* 1963. 
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in contact with each other even 
when both car and bike were tra¬ 
velling at top speed. 

Soon all was ready. The big Tal¬ 
bot’s engine was started and while 
it warmed up, timekeepers and 
officials who had taken up position 
along the roadside were warned to 
stand by. 


Pushed Off 

Meiflret. wearing a white cycling 
jerkin, with black shorts and a 
white crash helmet, straddled his 
strange looking machine, tightened 
his toe clips on the pedals and ad¬ 
justed his goggles. At last, with a 
“Bon chance” wave from the dri¬ 
ver, the Talbot racing car moved 
off slowly up the road. Moments later 
Meiffret was pushed into action, but 
at first it was almost impossible for 
him to turn the pedals of the massive 
gear wheel, A motor cyclist rode 
alongside him and pushed him bet¬ 
ween the shoulders. 

Eventually the Frenchman was 
able to propel his bicycle under his 
own leg-power, and pacing car and 
bike began to draw closer together 
Soon the front wheel of Meiffrel’s 
machine was turning steadily with¬ 
in an inch or two of the tran.spa- 
rent wind shield at the rear of the 
Talbot car. Even so, at the comple¬ 
tion of the first kilometre the two 
machines had reached a speed of 
only 37 miles an hour. With ano¬ 
ther kilometre covered they had ac¬ 
celerated to 56 miles an hour. Now 
as the speed increased rapidly the 
roar of the powerful racing car 
engine set the a;r echoing and 
throbbing. Jose Mciffret was crou¬ 
ched low over the handlebars of his 
machine, concentrating on main¬ 
taining contact with the pacer. 

At last they reached the measur 
ed kilometre and as car and cycli.st 
flashed past the timekeepers, stop 
watches clicked into action. This 
was the all-iinportant moment for 
Jose Mciffret. If his front wheel 
touched the wind shield just an 
inch or so in front of his swiftly 
revolving tyre, it could mean se 
rious injury—perhaps death. And a 
fractional deviation of steering due 
to a bump in the road surface could 
make him ride out of the shelter of 
the wind shield into the slip-stream 
of the car travelling at over the “tor/* 
and would have brought disaster 
Mciffret described it as “like hil* 
ting a concrete wall.” 

New Record 

Fortunately, nothing of tins sort 
occurred. A few seconds after the 
Talbot and the fiercely pedalling 
cyclist flashed over the line at the 
completion of the timed stretch of 
road, a pre-arranged signal told 
officials and spectators that a new 
record had been achieved. 

Jose Meiffret did not hear the 
heartening news for some time. It 
was six kilometres farther on- 
nearly four miles—^before he was 
able to break away from the pac¬ 
ing car and dow to a stopl Inspec* 


tion of stop watches proved that he 
was travelling at around 113 miles 
an hour at the finish, but his ave¬ 
rage over the kilometre was 109.12 
m.p.h.—a fantastic speed for a bi¬ 
cycle, 

Jose Meiffret became famous and 
his wonderful ride received world¬ 
wide publicity. But it brought him 
neither wealth nor good fortune. 
There were a few lurrativt* offers to 
appear at cycle meetings all over 
Europe, but in 1952 he accepted the 
invitation to attempt to beat his pre- 
viou.s record on the Montlhery track 


It ended disastrously. Travelling at 
around 85 miles an hour hr crashed 
badly and fractured his skull in seve¬ 
ral places. 

During the next 10 years Mciffret 
made seveial other attempts to 
beat his speed record and eventu¬ 
ally did so in October 1961 when he 
recorded 116.64 miles an hour over 
the timed kiUnnelre. He was then 
nearly 50 But the man who gave 
his whole life to cycling was never 
able to reach his ultimate ambi¬ 
tion—to cycle at 200 kilometres or 125 
miles an hour. 


ELEGANT GCGC/HING 
GEGINS >VITT{ 

LAIJG 
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SfOKT & FA5T1M1 


Chess By S.V.R» 

SAPRE’S PINE 

PERFORMANCE 


(cl The alternative 8 -...PxBP; ft 
BXP.PQN4; 10.BQ3.PN5: li.NQR4. PB4; 
12.PxP,Nx'P; 13.NxN,BxN: 14.QB2 etc. 
would be in White’s favour. 

(di Not 9 . PQN3; 10.NK5! nor 9. 

PB4; 10.NxP,NxN; ll.PxNlBxP; 12.QK2. 
QB2; 13.BN5.BK2; 14.NK5 etc. with ad¬ 
vantage to White in either case. 

(c) If 12.. PxP; then 13.QQ3 follow¬ 
ed by BN5 and QRQl etc. gives a fine 


IJAMACHANDRA BHARGAV SAPRE. 
" several times champion of the undi¬ 
vided Bombay State, had generally se¬ 
cured a consistently high place in Na¬ 
tional events. A joint* winner of the 
Ist National at Eluru 1955 and 2nd prize 
winner at the All-India invitation tour¬ 
nament at Ahmodabod later that year, 
he did not take part in the 2nd Natio¬ 
nal at Poona 1957 owing to illne.ss. He 
flnisned 2nd at Delhi 1959, 5th at Hyde¬ 
rabad 1961. 10th at Bombay 1963 and 
now. on the wrong side of 50. finished 
3rd at Madras recently. He was invited 
by the Soviet Government in 1954 to 
witne.Sf, the Botwinmk-Smyslnv world 
championship match and had represent¬ 
ed India m the OJympiad.s at Moscow 
1956 and U^spzig 1960. A notonou.s hand¬ 
ler of the clock, he i.s almost always in 
time trouble during play. He would 
possibly have finished higher if he could 
overcome this defect. 1 give below 2 of 
his games from the recent N,ntional. In 
the 2nd. he fritie'*s away an overwhel¬ 
ming advantage in lime scramble. 

Game Ko. 541 

QP-Grimfeld Defence: 

White: R. B. Sap re (Bombay) 

Black: A. A. Alvi (Hyderabad) 

l.P<54,NKB3; 2.PQB4, PKN3, 3 NQB3. 
PQ4; 4.PxP.NxP; 5.PK4.NxN; C.PxN,BN2; 
7.BQB4.PQB4; 8,NK?(a). 0-0; 9 0-0, 

PxP. 10.PxP.NB3: ll.BK3,PN3( b>; 12. 
KBl.HQ2(c) 13.QQ2.NR4; 14.BQ3.BQB3; 

15.PQ5.BN2: I6.KRQ1,QQ2. 17.NQ4. 

KRBl; 18.BQN5,QQ3; 19.NB3,RxR: 20 

RxH.RQBl; 21.RxR.BxR; 22.QB2.BQ2; 
23.BxB.QxB; 24.BQ2.QN4 i d); 25.QB8 + . 

BBl; 26.PKR3.QBrv. 27.QK8!PK,3ie) (See 
diagram). 28NK5’QB2. 29.PQ6! tf), 

QxP; aO.QxP+.KRl: 31.BB3.QQ8^ ; 32. 
KR2,QQ3; 33.PB4.BN2; 34.NxP Re¬ 
signs. 



(a) Noces.sarv If 8.NB3, then BN5! 
with pressure on d4. Now . .BN5 would 
be met by 9.PB3. 

(b/ Or 11. . .BN5; 12..PB3,NR4: 13. 

BQ3.BQ2. etc. with equality. 

(c) Logical and Letter . ..BN2 at once. 
He now wastes moves with this B. 

td> According to Sapre. 25 NN2 
was better though after 25.BN4,KB1; 26. 
QB6IKK1; 27.NN5 or PK5. White would 
have a disli.net advantage, 

(e) To meet 28.Bnc with QB4. 

(f) Not 29.BN4 (BR6. QK2>.QB8+; 30, 
KR2.QB5 + ; 3l.PN3(KRl.QB8‘i draws). 
QxP+ and draws Now Black’s reply is 
forced because ol the threat of BR6. 

Game No. 542 

Q.G.D.t 

White: R. fi. Sapre. 

Black: Farooq AH (Hyderabad). 
1.PQ4.PQ4; 2.PQB4.PK3; 3.NQB3. . 

NKB3i.^B33K2 <a>: 5.PK3,PB3; 6. 


BQ3.QNQ2(b); 7.0-0.0-0: 8.PK4.PxKP 
(c>: 9.NxP,NxN(d): lOBxN.NB3; 11.BB2, 
rB4,- 12.QK2.QB2(e); 13.BN5,PKR3: 14. 

BR4.PxP; 15.QRQ1.PQN3: 16.QQ3.RQl 
(f); 17.KRK1BN2; 18.NK5.KB1 (gl; 19. 

QKm\ BQ3(h); 20.BxN.PxB; 21.QxP^. 
KK2, 22.NN4,KQ2; 23.QxP,KBl: 24. 
RxQP.RKNl; 25.KRQ1 (i),BB3; 2G.PKR3 
(J>.BB4; 27.R(4)Q2?tk).QN6!; 28.NK3 (1). 
BxN; 29.RQ8 + .KN2(m); 29.QK7 ^ .KR3; 
30QR3f,KN2; 31.QK7 ^.KR3 Drawn by 
pp.ch. (Sec diagram). 



(a) Best here is . .PB4. 

(b) 6, ...PxP: 7.BxP,PQN4: 8.BQ3. 
QNQ2 etc. would transpose into an in¬ 
terior variation of the Meran defence 
as Black had played 4 • • BK2 already. 


game 

(f) To forestall 17.BxN followed by 
QR7 mate. 

(g) White's threat was 19.NN4! win¬ 
ning at 1ea.st a P since NxN? leads to 
mate by 20.QR7i-.KBl: 21.QR8. 

(h) It was imperative that he should 
clear the second rank. If 19. .QRBl, then 
20.NxP!KxN; 21.QxP + .KBl; 22.BR7!! 
BQ3 or BN5 (PKN4; 23.BN6!); 23.BxN 
wins. No better is 19. BNS when 20. 
BxN.PxBCBxR: 21.BxR!); 21.QxP.d-KK2; 
22.NxP!BxR (KxN; 23.QR7^-); 23.NxR 
and White wins. 

(i) Short of time from hereon. White 
begin.s to father. Here 25.BK4! is simp¬ 
ler. 25 .PQR4; 26.BxB^ ,KxB; 27,QB3 + . 

(j) Even here 26.BK4! win.s as point¬ 

ed out by Parrell. If then 26.. RxN; 27. 
BxBfRxR: 28.QR8 + ,QQ1; 29.QxQ-t-. 

KxQ; 30.RxR. RBI; 31.RxB-i^.KB2; 32. 
RQ7+ etc with a .simple win or even 
26.RxB.RxN; 27.PKN3 etc. (Sapre). 

(k> Missing the final winning chance 
in 27.RB4! since 26 .BQ3 or ...PK4 can 
be met by 2V QxBP attacking the R. 
White overlooked this resource. 

(1) 28.RQ5!? is foiled by. .KN2! (not... 
PxR; 29.QxB+,KNl; 30.QxP'). With his 
flag about to fall, it was lucky that 
White had this drawing resource against 
Black's overwhelming threats. 

(ni) Black cannot escape the draw. If 
29 RxR; 30.RxR+KN2; 3l.QK7 + ,KR3; 
32.QR3 + .KN2: 33.QK7i- etc. 


COMPETITIONS 

Bj S. K. NABASIMHAN 

Competition No. 249: Results 

6ql; 3Rplpl; 2plp3; 3pNlkl; 3P4; 
2PP4; 3PlpPl; 5k2| white to play and 
win. l.Rd8.Qh7; 2.Rh8.Qt'5; 3.g4.Qf4; 4. 
Rh5 ch, kf6; 5.g5ch. kf5; 6.g6 ch.kfG; 
7.Rh2,kg5; 8.Rxf2.Qh4; 9.Nf3 ch wins. 
P. Vasudevan (Madras) gets the chess 
magazine as prize. N. S. Muthuswamy 
(Trichy). R. ralaniappan (Mettupala- 
yam). G. D. Khare (Poona), R. Subra- 
man (Gangavalli). A. Thanthani (Bom¬ 
bay), P. Viswanathan (Coimbatore). R. 
Chandrasekar (Madi'as), S. Banerjee 
(Calcutta), G. A. Sarma (Bhilai), K. R. 
Nambesan (Calicut). R. K. Katii (Ba- 
t;alkot), K. R. Ramona than (Kharag- 

S ur), Leslie Greenwold (Nainital). S. 
\\ Bhide (Ranchi), B. Narayan (Man¬ 
galore) and K. J. Adityan (Chitamba- 
ram). S. Kr. Sreevastwa (Dhanbad) 
and V. Palanki (Cambay) have also 
sent entries. 

Competition No. 252 

Black (6) 



White (6) 

(White to play and win 
(8rl; P2kP2r: 2p5; 2P2plB; 5p2; 5P2; 
4k3; 8). 


Entries should be sent so as to feach 
me on or before May 7. The first cor¬ 
rect entry, received, will entitle the 
sender to a chess magazine as prize. 

Problem No. 414 

V. L. Eaton 
(Chess Review 1936) 

Black (11) 



White (12) 

Mate in threo 

Problem No. 415 

B. J. De C. Andrade 
(Sunday Times 1933) 

Black (7) 



White (9) 


Mate in three 








NATIONAL 

CHAMPION 


MADON 


By C. N. VENUGOPAL 


RUSI MADON (MAHARASHTRA) IRTT, IN 
PLAY AGAINST KAMESWARA RAO (AN. 
DHRA) IN THE NATIONAL CHESS CHAM. 
PIONSHIP AT MADRAS. 

N othing succeeds like success! 

This aptly sums up the career 
of Rusi F. Madon, who reached the 
pinnacle of chess honour in the 
country recently at the National 
championship in Madras. For, this 
28-year-old Bombay youth's success 
was not a flash m the pan He has 
behind him a decade-long success 
story. 

Eight times club champion, win¬ 
ner foi four years of a memorial 
trophy, unbeaten collegiate title 
holder once and joint holder of the 
State plum once—that is Madon. 

% 

One would naturally arrive at the 
inescapable conclusion that to 
achieve all these he must have bgen 
very senous about the game to the 
point of being obsessed. Seriou8» 
yes; but not to a fanatical extent. 

Contfnuscf on next poge 
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NATIONAL CHAMPION 
MADON 

Continued irom previous page 

On the contrary, his love of outdoor 
life and happy-go-lucky outlook can 
be said to have paved the way for 
his meteoric career in chess, which 
is purely an indoor game. 

Rock-climbing and hiking are a 
far cry from chess. An outdoor 
sport and a game confined to four 
walls are Poles apart. A person, 
who is an adept at the latter is so 
devoted to it that he scoffs at the 
other. His mental make-up loo 
takes such a shape that he finds it 
difficult to strike a mean between 
the two but pursues his chosen path 
relentlessly. To be precise, the at¬ 
tributes of a chess master—sharp 
memory power, calmness, patience 
and alertness—can hardly make 
him light-hearted and gay. 

An Exception 

But, Madon is more an exception 
than the rule. He lets go not a sin¬ 
gle occasion, not a single opportu¬ 
nity to go hiking and rock-climbing. 
In fact, some time ago he was a 
member of a party which under¬ 
went a course in the latter conduct¬ 
ed by Nawang Gombu, the only 
man in the world to have conquer¬ 
ed Mount Everest twice, at the 
Miimbra Hills near Bombay- What a 
paradox* 

Madon's che.ss career started 
more by accident than by design. 
When he was not playing table ten¬ 
nis in his college hall, he used to be 
a spectator of other games like 
chess, carrom, etc., which were go¬ 
ing on in the same place. The sight 
of “Kings, Queens and Bishops*'’ 
attracted him and out of sheer 
curiosity he wanted to try his hand 
at the board. He then made tenta¬ 
tive approaches and finally sat be¬ 
fore it one day in 1953. A beginning 
was thus made and from that day 
onwards he became an ardent chess 
fan. He learnt the game by trial 
and error devising hts own ways 
ft>r making the moves. In one of 
his earlio.st games, Madon “captur¬ 
ed'* tbt’ King and learnt immediate¬ 
ly that it can only be “checked-"' 
What a contrast to the efficient 
manner he mate.s his checks these 
days! 

In the next 3 'ear he started play¬ 
ing a.ssociation chess joining the 
Dadar Ches.^' Circle. Bombay. Since 
then his progres.s has been rapid 


and enviable. He claimed the Cir¬ 
cle’s championship within the next 
two years and held sway over it 
for six long years bagging it qgain 
for another two years after a break. 
In the meanwhile, he added the 
collegiate title (in 1957) remaining 
unbeaten throughout that cham¬ 
pionship. 

Greater Efforts 

All these obviously egged him on 
to greater efforts and in 1958 he be¬ 
came the joint State champion with 
Hamdas Gupta, who was the then 
reigning National No- 1. This was 
something in the nature of chess 
history for, at the age of 20 he was 
the youngest State title-holder. An¬ 
other prize that he obtained was 
the Nussarwanji Bilimoria Trophy 
of which he had a firm grip for the 
first four years. 

He made his debut in the National 
held in Bombay in 1963 and acquit¬ 
ted himself creditably. Although he 
tied for the third berth with Hussain 
AU and Nasar Ali, with points, 
he was placed fifth according to 
S.B. score. Madon ruefully recalls 
how he could not participate in the 
earlier Nationals. Normally, play¬ 
ers. who occupy the first four 
places in the State championship 
qualify to represent the State in 
the National. In 1957 although he 
was placed third in the qualifying 
round he could not take pari in the 
National as another tournament 
conducted by a private Club was 
taken as the qualifying round. The 
year 1958 was not a National year 
and in the next three years he did 
not play serious chess due to 
studies. Viewed in this background 
Madpn's success at the Chess Hall 
of Fame in Madras is truly memo¬ 
rable. 

At The Olympiad 

The champion cherishes his visit 
in 1964 to Tel Aviv, where he took 
part in the Chess Olympiad. Al¬ 
though his performance there was 
nothing to write home about, he 
had a number of occasions to watch 
the world grand masters in action 
and gain invaluable knowledge- 

A commerce graduate and em¬ 
ployed in a well-known steel safe 
manufacturing firm, Madon has a 
sharp memory and it i.s a delight to 
hear him reel off anecdotes, facts 
and figures in any conversation. A 
raconteur par excellence^ he exudes 
humour and gaiety in the process. 
It is a measure of his popularity 


SPORT & PASTIMS 

that when the news of his victory 
at Madras reached his friends and 
admirers they went into transports 
of joy. 

Madon plays a calm game and Is 
always on the look out for attack. 
He is so cool, collected and delibe¬ 
rative that he lands himself in time 
trouble often. He, however, pounces 
like a tiger on the slightest mis¬ 
take committed by his opponent 
and exploits it ere long. Combina¬ 
tive play is his forte. Indeed, this 
earned him victory over Aaron and 
got him the lead with Sapre and 
Farooq Ali. In that match, at one 
stage Aaron exchanged his King 
Bishop for Madon’s Queen Knight 
but failed to gain any material ad¬ 
vantage. A few moves later, the 
champion launched a combinative 
attack which gave him two Bishops 
for a Rook. After the Queens went 
off the board Madon was left with 
two Bishops as against a Rook of 
Aaron, who resigned thereafter. 

His match against Farooq All 
was enjoyable from the spectators* 
puinl of view. For, set to make 
nine moves in two minutes, he was 
caught in time trouble and the spec¬ 
tators were on tenter-hooks slowly 
reconciling themselves to his de¬ 
feat. However, it was not to be and 
the position was so complicated 
that the former champion had no 
other alternative but to resign giv¬ 
ing victory to Madon. 

The game between Aaron and 
himself, in his view, might have 
pleased the connoisseurs. For, 
every move was scientific conform¬ 
ing to the copy book. 

As it was the stamina, rather 
than age, that counts in chess, 
Madon paid a tribute to veterans 
Sapre and Mhaiskar for their good 
show in the tournament. 

Among the youngsters who took 
part, he singled out A. A. AIvi (Hy¬ 
derabad) and A. Wajid Sait (My¬ 
sore) for paeans of praise and des¬ 
cribed them as players of great 
promise with a bright future. 

All said and done, what has ex¬ 
perience taught him over the 
years? In his own words: “Never 
belittle an opponent’s ability, even 
if he is a newcomer. For, more 
often than not, a novice has some¬ 
thing up his sleeve. He knows as 
much as you do and this healthy 
respect has become my guiding 
principle” 

Modesty is, indeed, his middle 
name! 




BOBBY OAZZlER 
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CHOOSE THE 

DIAMOND SHARP 

KOH-I-NOOR 

FOR THE 

CLEANEST, SMOOTHEST 
LUXURY SHAVE 

At last here is a blade that really 
takes the tug out of shaving— A 
diamond sharp KOH-I-NOOR 
BLUE, with specially honed 
edges, to deal with the toughest 
stubble. Shave after shave, so gentle, 
so luxurious and effortless that 
shaving becomes almost a pleasure. 

Use the fabulous diamond sharp 
KOH-I-NOOR today to get the smoothest, 
cleanest, luxurious shave ever. 




KOH-I-NOOR THE BLUE BLADE 

WITH THAT 
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The Stamp World 



By RUSSELL BENNETT 


T he first public exhibition of part 
of the Royal Philatelic Collection 
opened receptly, in London. Held in 
the Queen's Gallery, Buckingham Pa¬ 
lace, it is expected to last for about, 
two months, but the duration of the 
exhibition will be extended If ueccs- 
sary. 

"Overwhelming!"—this is the only 
word I can find to express adequate¬ 
ly the impression left on me after 
attending the private press showing 
of this unique exhibition. The sett¬ 
ing, in the Queen's Gallery, is ele¬ 
gant in the extreme. Entering through 
a small gateway in Buckingham Pa¬ 
lace Road. I passed through a mo¬ 
dern turnstile (or. unexpected inno¬ 
vation) and traversed a lengthy cor¬ 
ridor. After divesting myself of my, 
topcoat I was handed a beautifully 
printed and very informative guide¬ 
book to the exhibition and entered 
the Gallery itself. The lofty crimson- 
walled room was excellently lighted 
by diffused daylight from the ceiling, 
the special opaque glass acting as a 
filter to eliminate the danger of fad¬ 
ing the stamps. 

In all there ore eighty-four frames 
of stamps and covers on display. 
Turning to the left as I entered I com¬ 
menced to examine these methodi¬ 
cally in numerical order. However, it 
soon became clear that in the rela¬ 
tively short time at my di.sposal it 
was going to be impossible to make a 
detailed inspection of each item or 
show. Here, the exhibition guidebook 
came into its own and by reading iis 
helpful notes I was able to pinpoint 
the items of particular interest in 
each frame. 

The guidebook is an item which 
would interest any keen philatelist 
and it is a pify that It is only on sale 
at the Gallery. Undoubtedly compil¬ 


ed by Sir John Wilson, the Keeper of 
the Royal Philatelic Collection, its 
erudite and informative text gives 
but a glimpse of the wealth of phila¬ 
telic knowledge possessed by its au¬ 
thor. In its forty pages it contain.s 
(apart from full details of the stamps 
exhibited) a history of the birth of 
the postage stamp; an article on the 
Mulready Envelope (which was issu¬ 
ed at the same time as the Penny 
Black); and the story ol the Royal 
Philatelic Collection and its founder. 
King George V. 

One disappointment—the only one 
which even slightly marred this out¬ 
standing exhibition—wa.s that only 
Great Britain items were on di.splay 
1 hope that when a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity occurs a further exhibition may 
be mounted giving the public an op¬ 
portunity to see some of the many 
unique and rare gems of other coun¬ 
tries housed in the Royal Collection. 
The Great Britain .specialist visiting 
the Queen's Gallery must be in his 
element—here are all the fabulous 
items he has ever dreamed about— 
Ihings he has never imagined seeing 
let alone possessing. Here is unfold¬ 
ed the story of the creation and de¬ 
velopment of the British Postage 
Stamp, from the time of the Treasury 
Competition of 1839 prior to the issue 
of the fir.st postage staLmp.s in the 
world, up to about the year 1880. 

I only wish that all my readers 
could have shared my enjoyment. I 
hope that these few notes have given 
you some idea what a wonderful ex¬ 
perience it wa.s to see these fascinat¬ 
ing stamps. I 

*« Samoan Airmails I 

The Pacific Ocean spans one-third 
of the globe and in this vast expanse, 
forming a triangle touching Hawaii, 
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New Zealand and Easter Island, lies 
the territory known as Polynesia. 
The name means "many islands" and 
the tall, brown-skinned natives earn¬ 
ed the title of "Vikings of the Paci¬ 
fic" for their daring crossings of 
ocean wastes Jn small canoes. 

Western Samoa is the world's first 
fully independent Polynesian State 
and is also one of the smallest coun¬ 
tries, having an area of 1,130 square 
miles and a population of approxi¬ 
mately 114,000. It was administered 
by New Zealand from 1914 until it 
gained independence in 1982. The Go¬ 
vernment is situated at the capital 
city of Apia. The economy is based 
on coconuts, bananas, breadfruit, man¬ 
goes and oranges which thrive in the 
tropical climate and volcanic soil. 

Now, due to the recent increase and 
re-organisation of interisland flights, 
Western Samoa has issued two Air* 
mail stamps. They appeared on De¬ 
cember 29, 1985 and were photogra* 
vure-printed by Harrison and Sons in 
England. The values and designs are 
8d. blue, red and black. Sea bird In 
flight and 28. blue. Flying fish. 
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Bridge 


AN VNVSUAL ENDING 


By TEBENC& REESE 


fltHE following hand was included 
JL in a par contest played in Swit¬ 
zerland: 

Dealer, East. Game all. 

S J 6 4 
H A K 5 
D 8 6 3 
C K 7 4 3 


S 2 

H 9 7 6 2 
D 10 9 5 4 
C Q 10 8 3 


N 

W E 
S 


S K Q 10 8 
7 5 3 
H Q J 4 
D — 

C J 9 5 


plays his last trump (if that has not 
already gone). This wins if West 
has four clubs and Q, J of hearts. 

As the cards lie, that play does 
not work. This was the unusual 
ending that_th& problem-setter had 
in mind: 

S J 6 
H A K 
D — 

C 7. 


S A 9 
H 10 8 3 
D A K Q J 7 2 
C A 6 

South plays in Six Diamonds after 
East has opened Three Spades. 
West leads S 2 and South has to 
take the first trick. He plays off a 
high diamond, on which East diS' 
cards a spade. How should he con¬ 
tinue? 

If you look at only the North- 
South hands, you will probably think 
of squeezing We*st. To rectify the 
count. South must give up a spade 
after drawing trumps. Then he 
takes three rounds of clubs and 


S - ^ -- 

H9762 W IT HQJ4 

D - W E _ 

C Q ^ C — 

S 9 

H 10 8 3 
D 7 
C — 

South crosses to dummy with H K 
and leads the fourth club. If East 
throws a heart. South discards hiS 
spade and makes H 10 at the finish- 
If East throws a spade, South ruffs 
the club and gives up a spade. 

1 was asked tp adjudicate; Was 
it a fair hand for a par contest 
I said for the simple solu¬ 

tion is as likely to succeed as the 
difficult one. 


S K Q 
H Q J 4 
D — 

C — 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 465 


CLUES ACROSS 

1. The intellect gives 
a signal and sudden 
bright ideas result (5-5). 
8. The sauce is twice as 
much as he .needs (4). 
10. Is our carol at all 
upset by florid vocal 
passages? (30). 11. 

Makes a better hook 
after I've split the bat! 
(4). 13. Even though 

dim, be outspoken about 
a large number (7). 15. 
Standard offspring for 
the minister (6). 16. 


Cape steamship service 
—and the flavour you’d 
expect its vessels to 
have? <6). 17. Maybe 
they do suggest wo¬ 
men’s journals, but 
they can be very explo¬ 
sive <6-9). 18, Sonsalio. 
nal—like gold (6). 20. 

Dried up as the ocean— 
revolutionary indeed! 
(6). 21. Poles appear in 
a sort of mitre in 
church (7). 22. Near to 
an old miusicUn (4). 25. 
Apparently take on the 
parson to govern (10). 



Solution Next Week 


26. Some of the ideas 
thought up in a certain 
direction (4). 27. JProvi- 
der of meals — even 
truants are served here 
( 10 ). 

CLUE6 DOWN 

2. Beat this food, girl! 
(4). 3. “What — from 
beauty spring” (John¬ 
son) C4J- 4. Conflict 
over a study for the 
college head*^ <6). 5. 
Lively figures—applied 
to the same? (5. 10). 6. 
Flag reversed by us to 
herald a well-known 
star (6). 7. Supported 

if not locked (10). 9. It 
doesn’t sound right for 
the go-ahead correspon¬ 
dent (10). 12. Sover¬ 

eign states? Well, a so¬ 
vereign certainly owns 
them (5-5). 13. When 

the bedroom's untidy 
it’s so tedious (7), 14. 
This is confoundingly 
brilliant! (7). 15. Sopo¬ 
rific drink made from a 
flower—but does it go 
into fizzy lemonade? (5. 
5). 19. Not so tame as 
the man of Our Town? 
(6). 20. She's offered in 
sale perhaps (6). 23. 

Satellite of the biggest 
area (4). 24. Love fol¬ 
lowed a certain course 
in North Africa (4). 
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FESTIVAL OF 
SPORTS FILMS 

By HANS HOHN 


S eventy-seven films had been 

submitted to the 22nd Sports Film 
Festival of Cortina d'Ampezzo. Of 
these, 44 '(from IS nations) were ac- 
repted for the competition The festi¬ 
val in this cozy Italian small town, 
located amidst the breathtakingJy 
beautiful Dolomiti mountains, ran 
from P’ebruary 28 to March 5. 

Not many will know that Cortina is, 
after Venice (born in 1932), the 
world’s oldest film festival. This .sports 
film festival's hour of birth dates back 
to the 27th of December in 1938. The 
number of participating nations then 
amounted to only four. A German 
sports feature. ‘Love Letters From 
Engadine‘ directed by Luis Trenker, 
then walked off with the First Prize. 

According to the organisers of this 
annual festival composed of filmites 
and tourist oflicials of both Rome and 
Cortina, there is an eager ambition to 
make more of this sports film festival. 
All through the years, one has been 
somewhat nonchalant with regard to 
publicity. It i.? felt that also the sports 
film has its task. As Dr. Enrico Ros- 
saro, the General Secretary of this 
festival, put it: “Sports films are es- 
pecially suitable for juvenile audien¬ 
ces. A.S one knows, films for the youn¬ 
ger generation have become rather 
rare on the screen.” 

There seems to be an artistic up¬ 
beat in the field of sports films. Two 
of the most memorable shown at the 
Short Film Festival of Tours in Jan¬ 
uary centred on sports. One was a 
Canadian documentary on ice hockey 
(Gillcs Groulx’s ‘A Simple Game,'), 
the other one (also Canadian) was on 
a bike race (Jean-Claude Labrecque s 
‘60 CJycles'). The first mentioned re¬ 
ceived one of Tours* major awards. 
Both contributions found top critical 
acclaim. 

This year at Cortina, the average 
quality of the presentations was not 
exactly overwhelming but, neverthe¬ 
less, there were several outstanding 
sports films and some of them even 
pleased the most fastidious viewers. 
The most applauded and, certainly 
also the best, film was of German 
origin; ‘Ski Fascination* by Willy 
Bogner, the 23-year old Idolized often- 
time German ski champion. The East¬ 
man-coloured, UltraScoped 48-minute 
film, a highly unconventional study of 
modern ski-lng, benefits from fascinat¬ 


ing colours, its technical brilliancy and 
a fine score by American Benny Gol- 
son. Walt DLsney reportedly has ex¬ 
pressed interest in this film which 
Bogiier, incidentally, dedicated to 
Barbi Henneberger and American 
Buddy Werner, both ski maestros, 
who were killed during the shooting of 
this picture (fall of an avalanche) in 
Switzerland. Werners widow, inciden¬ 
tally, attended the festival 


geographically somewhat i.solated, 
there is no train reaching this town. 
Cortina is connected with such air¬ 
ports as Venice or Milan via it.s own, 
airline operation. The “Aeralpi" has 
daily flights to the above mentioned 
airports with its one-engine Piper-Pi- 
latus (seven passengers) machines. A 
flight over the beautiful, toujours 
snow-covered Dolomiti is a gimmick 
for itself. 


Aside from simple instructionals on 
kindred sports, there were reportages 
on car races, swdmming contejst.s, soc¬ 
cer matches, horse races, boxing bouts 
and some lesser known sports suen as 
Karate and surf. 

As usual with international film fes¬ 
tivals nowadays, the Czechs had some 
good items to offer and so had the 
Hungarians who captured the award 
for the best and most multi-sided pro¬ 
gramme. 

With regard to prizes, Cortina seems 
to compete with the Moscow festival 
where there are always nearly as 
many prizes given as films entered. In 
all, Cortina distributed 30 prizes in 
addition to six honorary diplomas. 

The lineup of prize-winning films 
Included two American productions: 
“King of the Wild Waves*’ and the In¬ 
dian film ‘Play Better Hockey’ and ‘Ski 
Country U.SA.' Another stage side 
entry ‘Zero Zero Romeo* got a “Dip¬ 
loma d'onore.*’ 

The various entries came from Aus¬ 
tralia (one film), Brazil (2), Canada 
(11), Czechoslovakia '(5), Cuba (1), 
France (6), Great Britain (5), Hun¬ 
gary (8), India (1), Iran (1), Italy 
(6), Rumania (4), South Africa *(3), 
Switzerland (2), Soviet Union (8), 
United States of America (6), West 
Germany (4) and Yugoslavia (3). 

The screenings took place in the 
Grand Hotel Savoia- at 5 and 0-15 
p.m. The number of native and foreign 
guests came up to about 150. 

Cortina itself proves an ideal site 
for a sports film festival. The town of 
about 7,000 inhabitants (mostly very 
wealthy people) which attracts around 
25,000 tourists (there are 82 hotels or 
boarding houses around here!) during 
the high season is regarded as one of 
the world's foremost winter sports 
sites. In 1956. the Olympic Winter 
Games took place here. Alttiough it Is 


As to the purpose of this .sports filrti 
festival. Italo Gemini the* President 
of the organising committee said 
something iike that “It i.s not only to 
present a panoramic view of the an¬ 
nual film production in this field but 
also give a valid if modL^st contribu¬ 
tion to a better understanding among 
different nations, thanks to ihe union 
of two powerful means of human 
contact, the .sports and the film.” 

Be that as it may, films and sports 
have much in common. In beautiful 
Cortina, these two cultural factors 
are associated in a most amiable and 
convenient way. 


Do you Know? 
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DIRECTOR WITH THE 
MIDAS’ TOUCH 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


ITl Bombay. With its success, the 
name of its director, Asit Sen, has 
become a household word in this re¬ 
gion. And it will be so throughout 
India when the picture is released 
all over the country. This is a tri¬ 
umph which he richly deserves, for 
he is already a box-office director 
in West Bengal. Almost all of his 
films have proved highly success¬ 
ful. Verily, he can be described as a 
director with the Midas’ touch. 

Asit Sen does not resort to cheap 
claptraps in his treatment of the 
story. There is always an element of 
artistic dignity in the moulding of 
his characters, who are true to type. 
And his films are distinguished by a 
beautiful blending of realism and 
symbolism, purpose and entertain¬ 
ment. While conveying a message, he 
is conscious of what the filmgoer 
looks for in a movie and accordingly 
shapes the picture to make it accep¬ 
table to all sections of the people. 
His courage of conviction, powers of 
observation, the logical approach to 
his subject which he projects on the 
screen with enough human appeal 
and- hi.-4 unique camera sense make 
him .stand out in a class of his own. 

Eldest son of a leading lawyer. Mr. 
Rabindranath Sen, and born in 
Dacca (East Pakistan) on September 
24, 1922, Asit Sen grew up a.s a rebel 
of the family from his young age. 
Photography has been his hobby from 
his boyhood. While he was studving 
in the B.Sc. class, the lure of the 
movie camera proved so irresistible 
that he used to sneak away from the 
college to learn camera work under 
Ramananda Sen Gupta. The art of 
cinematography soon became such 
an obsession with him that he put an 
end to hi£f studies just before his 
Degree examination and plunged into 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 464 
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the movie world. This enraged his 
father and his kith and kin. He didn't ^ 
mind it. He had set his goal and he 
saw to it that he didn’t swerve from 
his path. 

Developing into a full-fledged 
cameraman, Asit Sen first took up the 
assignment of making a documentary 
on Mahatma Gandhi’s peace tour of 
Bihar in 1947. He spent several thril¬ 
ling moment then, photographing 
Gandhiji in every possible angle, 
during his prayer meetings, morning 
walks, etc. At one of the prayer 
meetings, when he was photogxiaphing 
Gandhiji. the sound of the camera 


disturbed the leader and be became 
furious with him. The next day, when 
Sen was attempting to film his morn¬ 
ing walk from a peculiar angle, it 
almo.:t annoyed Gandhiji and so he 
promptly sent for him. Young Asit 
Sen walked with trepidation and at 
his behest sat down in front of him. 
Gandhiji rebuked him for disturbing 
his peace and threatened lo destroy 
his camera. Mustering all his cour¬ 
age, he replied, “Sir, if the camefa is 
destroyed, it wouldn’t affect me. be¬ 
cause it is not my property. It be- 
^longs to the Bihar Go|/ernment. And 
if I stop my work for lack of a 
camera, it would deprive millions of 
your countrymen from having a dar- 
shan of you on the screen and listen¬ 
ing to your inspiring speeches. Just 
as a microphone is being used to take 
your voice far and wide among the 
gathering, the film 1 am making will 
enable the people to see you on the 
screen and hear your message thro¬ 
ughout the length and breadth of. the 
country. I’m sure. Sir, you wouldn't 
like to take such a drastic step”. 
Gandhiji couldn't but admire the 
forthright reply given by Asit Sen. 

Continued on next pop# 
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T he Silver Nandi Award winner. 

Annapurna Pictures’ ‘Atma 
Gouravam. a special show of which 
was held recently in Madras, is a 
' tHum]^ for producer D. Madhusu- 
dana Rao and for K. Viswanath, who 
makes his debut as a director. It has 
all the elements—a heart-warming 
story, good acting, pleasing music and 
conventional cliches—that appeal to 
the average moviegoer. 


The story centres round a young 
man, younger brother of a farmer 
who works for a rich zamindar. Im¬ 
pressed by the honesty and integrity 
of his tenant, the zamindar adopts 
his younger brother a.s his own son. 
gWhen the latter grows up, complica¬ 
tions arise aflecting the self-respect 
of his fannly and problems connected 
with his romance There is of course 
a happy ending. The sequences alter¬ 
nate between trite and touching mo¬ 
ments and luckily the good points 
outweigh the bad. A. Nageswara Rao 
as the hero and Kanchana and Raj- 
.sree as the girls in his life give a 
gf)od account of themselves. Others 
lending able supp ort are Gummadi, 
rtelangi, Hamanu Reddi, Chalam 
and Alluramalingayya. The camera 
work by P. S. Selvaraj and music 
by S. Rajeswara Rao are of a high 
order. 

TIT-BITS 


M g. RAMACHANDRAN has been 
• chosen as the “Best Actor of 
1965” for his performance in Vijaya 
Combine.s’ ‘Enga Veetu Pillai’ by 
the Madras Film Fans’ and 
Filmgoers’ Association. This is the 
first time he has won the award from 
both the Associations. K. R. Vijaya 


has been selected as the “Best Act¬ 
ress" for her performance in ‘Idaya 
Kamalam' while ‘Enga Veetu Pillai’ 
has been adjudged the “Best Picture*’ 
of 1965. Three other regional films, 
declared to be the best, are ‘Keelu 
Bommalu’ (Telugu), *lde Maha 
Siidina’ (Kannada) and ‘Odayil 
Ninnu’ (Malayalam). The other 
award winners: (Best Actors and 
Best Actresses); A, Nageswara Rao 
(Telugu), Udaya Kumar (Kannada), 
Prem Nazir (Malayalam), Savithri 
(Telugu). Jayanthi (Kannada), 
Sheela (Malayalam), (Supporting 
Artistes): Sundararajan. Gummadi. 
T. S. Muthiah, K S^. Aswatn, Surya- 
kantham, Vijayanirrhala and Jaya- 
sree; (Directors): K. S. Gopalakrish- 
nan. K. Kameswara Rao, Sethuma- 
dhavan and M. R. Vittal; (Music Di¬ 
rectors): K. V. Mahadevan, Dakshi- 
namurlhy, and RT. Sudarsanam; 
(Story-wTiters): Maharishi, Sulo- 
chana Rai, Keshav Dev and B. C. 
Srinivasan. 

e • • 

I OWE a deep debt of gratitude to 
Madras and to the film industry 
in Madras. I love Madras and the 
filmfolk here. I cannot desert Madras. 
My work brings me to Madras very 
often and so I don't think I should 
need a special welcome from the 
film Press of Madras,” observed A. 
Nageswara Rao, the other evening 
replying to an address of welcome 
presented to him by a Committee of 
Hosts at a function at Hotel Swagath. 
The function was specially organised 
to welcome his decision to accept 
work in the Madras Studios. A. 
Nageswara Rao is now playing the 
male lead, the roles of Charudatta 
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From then on, he became a close dis¬ 
ciple of Gandhiji. 

Encouraged by the success he 
.'scored in making a faithful docu¬ 
mentary of Gandhiji's tour of Bihai. 
Afiit Sen launched out as a writer- 
cum-<‘ameraman- cum -dirertor-cum- 
editor in .i full-length feature film 
called Biplabi', made in the Assa¬ 
mese language It was about, the 
revolutionary movement and proved 
to be a big succes.s. The next film 
'Chalachal'. he made, also turn¬ 

ed out to be a big hit. It was about 
an ambitious girl and the progres¬ 
sive theme captured the imagination 
of cinego«rs. 'Panchtapa’, w^hich w^as 
about th. con.struction of dams and 
the human problems connected with 
such projects, soon lollow^ed. The next 
venture. Jeevan Thrishana* (‘Thirst 
of Life’), which was more of an expe¬ 
rimental nature, also hit tne jackpot. 
He repeated his success in hi.s subse¬ 
quent film, ‘Deep Jaley Jai’, which 
was about a nurse who fails in love 
with a mentally-deranged man in the 
procejfB of treating him and finally 


loses her own mental balance. Fol¬ 
lowed other good pictures like 
‘Jonakir Alo' (’Light of Glow 
Worms'), ‘Swaralipi’, ‘Swayamwara’ 
and 'Uttar Falguni’. All these are Ben¬ 
gali films. ‘Mamta’, the Hindi version 
of 'Uttar Falguni’, is his tenth and 
first Hindi film. 

There are reports to the effect that 
‘Mamta' is to be made in Tamil by 
S. Krishnamurthi of Venus Pictures. 
If the project materialises Asit Sen 
may direct it. However, he has been 
signed up by Krishnamurthi to make 
a Hindi version of 'Chalachal*. And 
he has now quite a few offers from 
Bombay as well. Unassuming and 
friciidly, Asit Sen is an excellent 
craftsman who has a keen sense of 
showmanship. Buried deep down in 
his heart is the sad tale of his wife, 
whom he had loved and married and 
lost within just an year of his wed¬ 
ding. The tragedy has mellowed him 
into a warm-hearted human being. 

Speaking about realism in pictures. 
Asit Sen said, "In the name of rea¬ 
lity, certain producers and directors 
show morbidity. This I don’t like. I 
believe in showing realism in as aes¬ 
thetic a manner as possible,” 


and Aryaka, in Vikram Productions’ 
'Vasantasena', being produced and 
directed by B. S. Range in Telugu 
and Hindi and in Eastmancolour. 

• • • 

p^ROS THEATRE in Adyar is now 
-Li functioning as an English pic¬ 
ture house. The renovated cinema 
was forrnally declared open by Dr. 
P. V. Rajamannar at a function orga¬ 
nised by Mr. N. Devanathan at the 
theatre, presided over by Mr. Justice 
R. Sadasivam. Mr. Justice P. S. Kaila- 
sam opened the stage screen while 
Mr. Justice N. Somasundaram swit¬ 
ched on the projector. The Ja¬ 
panese film ‘Dogora the Space 
Monster*, was then screened 

• • • 

S RI SARASWATHl GANA NILA- 
YAM presented a dance drama, 
*Sri Mahalakshmi*, recently at their 
premises in Sri Lalitha Kala Mandi* 
ram, Triplicane. The mu.sic composed 
by D- B. Ramachandran and the cho¬ 
reography displayed by Lalitha, the 
director of the Nilayam, were of a 
high order. Ragini Recreations, whose 
artistes were felicitated for their 
achievements on the stage and screen, 
gave a donation of Rs, 201 to the 
Nilayam. 

• • • 

K umari t. e. suryaprabha 

and Kumari S. Manju.sha, stood 
out among the artistes who partici¬ 
pated in a programme of Kalhakali, 
Bharata Natya and Oriental dances- 
organised b^'^ the Sri Sivasakthi 
Natanakalalayam recently at the 
Museum Theatre. Director M. V. 
Raman inaugurated the programme, 
which was presided over by P. Bhas- 
karan, another movie director. The 
artistes are the disciplies of M. Neela- 
kantan of Kalamandalam fame. The 
music by K. B. Sornalatha was good. . 
• • • 

K umari sultana and her troupe 
of artistes gave a performance 
of ‘Kayal Kanni’, a historical ballet, 
and a display of their terpsichorean 
art in the Kathak style of dancing re¬ 
cently at the Music Academy. The 
appreciative audience gave the 
troupe a big hand, at the end of the 
show. 

• • • 

T he South Indian Export Com¬ 
pany’s Employees' Dramatic So¬ 
ciety presented with success the other 
evening a Tamil play called 'Mazha- 
lai Poo’, written and directed by M. 
Sathiyanathan. at Raja Annamalai 
Hall The acting on view was of a 
high order. 

mem 

M V. RAMANA MURTHY of the 
• Central Leather Research Ins¬ 
titute, Madras, won the admiration 
of the connoisseurs when he presen¬ 
ted a unique puppet show with lea¬ 
ther puppets, depicting scenes from 
Ramayuna recently at the Max Muel¬ 
ler Bhavan. 
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Q: When MU the marriage of the 
Mubfect take place? Will her husbana 
be to her liking and well placed?^ 
SJy.C. S., Coimbatore. 

A: Your sister’s marriai&e may take 
place during this season, If you relax 
your expectations genuinely to some 
extent. She may have a beautiful and 
an ideal partner, well placed. 

Q: How is my future? How many 
issues loill I have and of what eex? 
How many years of scrtjicre arc there 
in my present job? I am thinking of 
starting a business. What kind of 
business will it be? Will I be success¬ 
ful in that? — K.A., Pattamadat. 

A: Your future appears normal and 
satisfactory. I think you may not get 
many children in view of your Putras- 
thana being afflicted a little. Aftei five 
or six years of service in the present 
job you may have a change. You may 
then start a workshop on a small 
scale to serve automobiles. You may 
fare well in that business. 

Q: Though well qualified, I am not 
able to be well fixed. When can I ex¬ 
pect a bright future? When will my 
younger sisters be married? Will I 
marry the girl of my choice? When? 
Health and general condition? —S.R.,. 
Bangalore. 

A; Due to Saturn's movement 
through your occupational point, your 
getting well-fixed stands delayed. As 
the clouds are fast clearing now, try 
to gel your desired lift, after April 10, 
1966. Your younger sisters’ marriages 
may be celebrated from 1967, one by 
one. You may also marry as per your 
desire. But do not speculate too much 
In that aspect. 

Q: I was married in 1950. So far no 
children even though wc are O.K. me¬ 
dically. When will we have a child? 
Will I continue in my present job? Our 
longevity? Will I he promoted in the 
near future? I want to appear for Arts 
in the Inter-examination will I get 
through?—D.I J., Junagadh. 

A: You may get a child in 1967. Do 
not worry too much on not having one 
so far. I advise you to continue in the 
present job. Your longevity appears to 
be good. You may be promoted dur¬ 
ing tht‘ latter part of 1.966. You may 
get through in your Inter-Arts exami¬ 
nation if you .study hard. 

Q: I am selling books. Will I come 
up in this business? I could not get 
good returns in this? Why? I am not 
interested in getting married. But what 
does the chart reveal in this aspect? 
How will my relationship be with my 
parents? When will I he able to build 
a house in my plot? What will be the 
result of the case going on in the court? 
^V.S.P., Luckiiow. 

A: You may pick up sales and pro¬ 
fits in the book-selling business dur¬ 
ing the course of 1966 and 1967. 
Though you are not for your marriage 
'HOW, during the latter part of 1966 or 
early in 1967, you may marry. 
Your relationship with your parents 
may get better after September 1966. 
You may be able to build a house in 
your plot only in 1968. I think your 
case may end in your favour in July- 
August this year if it is an old suit. 



Q: I am an engineer in the teaching 
line. Will I get a posting out of this 
teaching line? Will I get promotion? 
Foreign trip? When will I build a house 
of my own? — B.V.R., Poona. 

A: You may be promoted out of the 
teaching line some time in the latter 
part of this year. Foreign travel may 
take place in 1967. You may begin to 
build a house of your own in 1966. 
Your chart is a good one. 

Q: When will I be emplot/ed? What 
are my prospects? When will my mar¬ 
riage take place? Will I marry a beau¬ 
tiful girl or not? — M.G.M., Moradabad 
(U.P.). 

A: You may be employed before 
October 1966. Your marriage may take 
place in this year. Your bride may be 
a charming girl. 

Q: What about the profession of this 
person? How are his financial position 
and health? Will he be securing a 
fresh job? If so when and where? How 
many children and of what sex? —P.S.. 
Calcutta. 

A: I think the subject has lost his 
job recently and he may get a new 
one in the latter part of this year. The 
financial aspect appears subnormal 
and only during 1968, it may rise a 
little. He may have about four child¬ 
ren or five—2 girls and 3 sons like that. 
This is only a rough estimate. 

Q: Will the person have a change in 
his present job? If so whev? Will his 
married life he happy? How many 
children will he have? How is his 
financial position? About his parents' 
health? —S.G.. Calcutta. 

A: He may have a change in his job 
after April of this year His future ap¬ 
pears to be normal with some troubles 
also which are to be faced and manag¬ 
ed. Definitely, it appears, his married 
life may be happy. He may have 
say one daughter or a son. His finan¬ 
cial position may not be satisfactory 
rtow. Parents* condition may not 
cause anxiety. 

Q: Shall I pass in the coming exam? 
Hoti) far and up to what age will I 
study? Any foreign travel indicat¬ 
ed? Future in general? —A.C., Cal¬ 
cutta. 

A: I think you may pass your exa¬ 
mination in the month of September 
or October this year. You may study 
till 1968 and I l^lieve you may have 
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a degree. You can have a foreign tour 
in your later years and not now. Fu¬ 
ture life appears good. 

Q: Will I complete my engineering 
education successfully? In which year 
will I pass? Foreign travel? When? 
Will my parents be happy about me? 
Is there a chance of marrying the girl 
whom I love? If so when? Financial 
prospects?—K.5.N.S., Agra. 

A: You may pass successfully your 
engineering examination. You may 
complete your engineering course in 
1968-'69. Foreign travel may be there 
in your 50th year. Your parents may 
be favourably disposed to you. Your 
matrimonial aspect seems to be a com¬ 
plicated one and here I have to advise 
you not to go onto the wrong track. 

Q: I am expecting my promotion but 
it is not forthcoming. What force is 
withholding promotion and whether I 
will be getting it in the near future or 
not? If a transfer is there, will it be 
to a place of my choice? Will my de¬ 
sire to study privately non-coltegiate 
academic course be fulfilled? — B.S., 
Kondagoan. 

A: Your promotion may be had after 
July 1966.1 think you may get a trans¬ 
fer during August-September this year 
to your expected place. You may take 
to your private study of non-collegiate 
academic course in which you may be 
successful. 

Q: What are the future professional 
prospects? Will he shine in this pre¬ 
sent job* or any change? When will his 
marriage take place and about his ma¬ 
rital life? Will it be worthwhile to try 
for foreign studies? How is the general 
trend of the chart?—M.R., New Delhi. 

A: His future professional prospects 
appear good. He may shine in the pre¬ 
sent job itself but I doubt whether he 
will have a change for the better dur¬ 
ing 1067. His marriage seems indicat¬ 
ed in 1967. His marital life may be 
happy. By all means you may try for 
his foreign education. The chart is a 
good one and his future appears 
bright. 


In this Cohimm •’Virgoan” will 
answer queries on horoscopes* etc.* 
submitted to him (through SPORT 
& PASTIME). This facility is avai¬ 
lable only to direct subscribers 
and other readers of SPORT A 
PASTIME ujho purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 
they are regular purchasers of 
SPORT A PASTIME and direct 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com¬ 
munications will not receive otten- 
tion. 

Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either in Tamil or English or 
in Devanagari script. Mere date of 
birth is not sufficient. 

Every effort is being mode to 
publish the answers to readers’ 
queries in the earliest possible 
issue. But it is not possible to hove 
them published the very next week 
after the queries are received. 

All correspondence should be 
oddressed to *^^vain\cfoT^ 
Editor, SPORT i PASTIME. 
Mount Road, Modrof-I- 
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M.P.’S PLAY CRICKET 


4N0IIIA GANDHI. (SECOND EROM LEErV PRIME MINItTER* 
IS SEEN WITH DR ZAKIR HUSSAIN, VICEMESIDENT; AND 
OTHER PARLIAMENTARIANS WHO TOOK PART IN A RBIIFir 
FUND CRICKET MATCH AT NEW DELHI. 

More Pictures on Pages 12 & 13. 
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ORGANISING RURAL SPORTS 

Sir.—It was a irattor of groat plea- 
sure to us to see the pictures of the 
Rural Sports Meet held in Goner— 
miles away from Jaipur m Spoht & 
Pastime, dated 19th March, 19(>6. 

Goner village was the luckiest village 
to stage the First Rural Spurts meet 
ever in India. 

Every organiser of ^ sports is up 
against many difficulties of organisa¬ 
tion. In urban sports meets difficulties 
of all kinds can be n:el. but a Rural 
Sport.s Meet is quite a different matter 
and comprises different kinds of diffi¬ 
culties. So. wc would like to nsk the 
persons who want to organise the 
rural sports meets, to note the follow¬ 
ing points: 

1. Two or three months' time before 
the actual date of the Meet may be 
given to the villagers* to lake part. 

2- Rural sports meets should be or¬ 
ganised where there is some high or 
higher or training school 


3. The Gram Panchayat, Panchayat 
Samiti and the School authorities .should 
.sit together to plan the whole show 
Their co-operation and co-ordmation is 
very essential to make it a success 

4. Items of Rural sports like camel 
race, horse race, bullock cart race, 
kabaddi. swimming. weight-lifting, 
wrestling, etc. should be included in 
the programme. 

.5- To make urban sports familiar to 
villagers a show may be put up by the 
.students of the village school during 
that meet. Baseball, basketball. and 
handball are the m.ajor game.s which 
can be learnt by the villagers vei.' 
easily, as far as our experience goes. 

it. The money problem should be met 
by the Sports Council, Zilla Pari- 
shnd etc.. In the preliminary singe these 
bodies should spend money to 
attract the village competitors but 
later on you can expect the Gram Pan- 
chayats and the villagers themselves to 
contribute. T. S- Kathor-r 

Jaipur. R. M. Mathur 
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India's loading star in shot put and dis¬ 
cos, Kumar I Kamlcsh Chhatwal Is 
working as a clerk in the Northern 
Railway. Holder of national records 
in both, Kamlesh represented India 
against the visiting U.S.S.R. team last 
ye^ir. With a brilliant record, she holds 
bright promise for the future. 
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TIREDP NOT ME! 



Sure I've had a hard day's work. Stood in a crowded 
bus all the way home, too. I was tired when i got 
back. But not now. Not after my cup of refreshing 
Ovomalt. New, Fortified, Granular OVOMALT, the 
well-balanced food beverage for the whole family. 
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‘The people who live there aren’t much of an addi¬ 
tion to the neighborhood, either.” 
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The Young Cricketer’s Compaaion«9 

BOWLING 


D uring a west indies match ii> 
England in 1928 we were field¬ 
ing, and I was moved from gully 
to first slip. You see the ball at a 
different angle from there, and it 
comes to you quicker. I was less 
experienced in those days than I 
am now, forgot to allow for the 
changed angle, and dropped a hot 
one from Hendren. And ' Patsy 
never let anyone do that twice—he 
went on and sc6red a ton. 

I had made a few spectacular 
catches previously in that tour, and 
they had been exaggerated by the 
Press. When I got back to the pavi¬ 
lion, a player said in a nasty tone; 
**Even the gods dre^ them, I see!** 
It made me sorer than I was al¬ 
ready. 

Next day, I made a whirlwind 
century. 'W^en I entered the dress¬ 
ing-room that player and others 
crowded round to pat my back, but 
I flung my bat furiously in the cor¬ 
ner, shook them off, and said: **Ail 
right! I haven't forgotten yester¬ 
day. you know.” 

Excitement 

Thinking it over, and considering 
the looks on the men’s faces, I rea¬ 
lised that I had been a fool, and 
that it would never do to lose my 
temper over cricket; I don’t think 
I have done so since. But it is sur¬ 
prising how the game works up 
excitement. A famous Test 4>layer 
once gave a display of tantrums in 
the field, after a catch had been 
dropped off his bowling; he went 
beyond what was excusable, and in 
the pavilion afterwards he was 
stretched across a cricket-bag and 
corrected by means of a stump 
passed from hand to hand. He was 
the only player, so far as I know, 
who has ever been “stumped in the 
pavilion”—though, in a Test in 1939, 
I was very nearly caught in the bar 
at the Oval by Wood, the English 
wicket-keeper, who had had a long 
run after one of my skiers. 

Now, what has all this persiflage 
to do with bowling to the field? 

I think I can explain. When I 
dropped Hendren, I might have 
been saved from the error if only 
the bowler had indicated to me by 
some signal that he was setting a 
deliberate trap for a catch where I 


W. A. <HDFIEID 


stood. It was as good as a play; he 
moved me across casually a few 
overs earlier, and then took the 
greatest care about placing the leg- 
side field, while paying no attention 
to me; then he bowled most obvi¬ 
ously for legside catches; and then 
suddenly slipped in a firecracker 
which even the nimble Patsy could 
only snick up to first slip. The bats¬ 
man had been bamboozled by the 


by-play—and so had I, because I 
was young and innocent then. 

There is a further lesson to bow¬ 
lers in this story^ 

However wild you may be—and I 
know from many experiences how 
one feels when a lovely trap is* 
sprung, snaps down on the bats¬ 
man-victim, and is broken by some 
fieldsman’s muffing hands--never 
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TO THE FIELD 

By LEARIE CONSTANTINE 


take a dig at the offender. It is an 
education to watch a veteran bow¬ 
ler when a catch is dropped—^he is 
always the first to say a word of 
sympathy, or give a friendly smile 
to the unhappy fieldsman. I remem* 
ber Hammond, in his great days 
as a change-bowler, and later as a 
Test skipper, used to be very 
clever about this. The result is that 
fieldsmen worked for him almost 
till they dropped, and were always 
trying to make sparkling catches 
for him to show how • they appre¬ 
ciated his forebearance. Verb sap ... 

It is vital for every bowler to re¬ 
member that when the ball leaves 
his hand he is leading eleven men, 
not one, to the attack. Many a 
clever bowler has failed to get into 
a Test side through forgetting this 
simple maxim, and many a man 
who might have bowled for Eng¬ 
land has never even found a regu-, 
lar place in a county side because 
of it- I could name some tra^c 
cases of genius, perseverance, dis¬ 
appointment, and anger at suppos¬ 
ed neglect; but it is not neglect at 
all, and although it happens some¬ 
times, selectors seldom neglect a 
possibility; in these cases, the men 
had been carefully considered, and 
rejected just because, though they 
could bowl, they could not bowl to 
^e field. 

Bodyiine*s Birth 

Now you will wonder why I em¬ 
phasise this §0 much, after having 
insisted that every ball, with rare 
exceptions, should be a direct ah 
tack on the wicket. The chief rea¬ 
son is that every good bowler tries 
to deliver a two-edged attack; first, 
to pass the bat and tumble the 
castle behind it, and second, to re¬ 
duce the possible replies the bats¬ 
man can make to one or two each 
of which comes to a final conclu¬ 
sion when the appropriate fields¬ 
man intervenes. 

The best demonstration of what 
1 mean» though it is not advocated 
to ax)y young bowler (who will al¬ 
most certaimy not have the skill 
and power to carry it into prac¬ 
tice) was given when Douglas Jar- 
dine, newly appointed to lead a 
Test team to Australia, took coun¬ 
sel with his wary County skipper, 
Percy Fender, on ways and means 
to reduce the giant Bradman to 
mortality. As a result of what 
Fender said, Jardine asked Arthur 
Carr to bjing Larwood and Voce to 
the griU-foom of the Piccadilly 


Hotel, and there, over steaks and 
bitters, and using salt-cellars to re¬ 
present fieldsmen, “Body-line” was 
born. Bradman, if he had a weak¬ 
ness. at all in later days, was vul¬ 
nerable on the leg stump to a light¬ 
ning ball. But Bradman had the 
eye of an eagle, and might hook 
this ball round to leg. Therefore, if 
Larwood and Voce bowled like 
greased lightning, and pitched it 
short on the leg side, and if five or 
six good men were fielding on that 
side—either the batsman would be 
bowled, or he would hook and be 
caught. 

Political Senfiation 

It went into grea^r detail than 
this, that plan; the precise posi¬ 
tioning for each man was worked 
out with reference to the M.C.C- 
scorer Ferguson's wonderful bat¬ 
ting diagrams of the Australians, 
showing where every hit in every 
Test was placed; dozens of hours 
were later put in at the nets polish¬ 
ing up the co-operation between 
bowlers and fieldsmen. 

The result was unfortunate, be¬ 
cause two batsmen were hit by 
those lightning balls on the leg side, 
and the thing was magnified into a 
political sensation; but do not let 
that cloud the issue. Planning that 
leg-stump ball with its corollary of 
leg-side catches in specific places 
won the Test series in “smashing” 
style. Yoii^need not try bodyline, 
but unless you can institute the 
closest understanding with your 
field you will seldom have the ball 
tossed to you by your skipper at 
the beginning of an over, and more 
rarely still will you contrive to do 
the “hat trick.” 

The final responsibility for pla¬ 
cing the fieldsmen is, of course, a 
matter for your skipper. But it is 
the bowler's job to say exactly 
where he wants his field placed^ 
mough, incidentally, he must be 
careful not to let the batsmen glean 
too much information from what he 
says. A lot of general planning of 
this sort can and should be done in 
the pavilion, for obvious reasons. 
The best bowlers are autocratic 
about the placing of their field, 
which varies for each batsman and 
often has to be changed according 
to the form in which that batsman 
shows himself to be during the 
first overs; but it is noticeable that 
the best bowlers get men placed 
without fuss an(L with singularly 
little to be gleaned from tiiair dis¬ 


positions. And—very often—even 
that little is so presented as to pro¬ 
duce wrong conclusions in the bats¬ 
man's mind. 

Midfield AUies 

It is not much use my advising 
how to set a field- That is a thing 
every bowler must learn for him 
self early in his career, and keep 
on improving a;s he goes along. As 
I have said, no two bowlers set an 
identical field, and no two batsmen 
require the same one, either. An 
important part of the bowler's art 
is to study batsmen’s peculiarities, 
and to remember them, both for 
use when meeting that man again, 
and to add to the storehouse of ex¬ 
perience from which the right ball 
may be selected against a new 
batsman. 

In general, try to do the surpris¬ 
ing thing. Surprise is the one item 
of attack that the batsman cannot 
master from knowledge of a text¬ 
book or overcome by arduous net 
practice. And make a friend of 
your wicket-keeper. He secs most 
of the game. From his position 
hind the stumps, stooping and wat¬ 
ching the ball, he can tell better 

Continued on next pog« 
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than you can yourselt what is ri^^ht 
or wrong about a particular ball. 
Ask him to be, frank with you. and 
be eager to learn, even if some of 
the things he says mortify you You 
will easily notice, if you watch 
many first-class matches, how 
often bowler and wicket-keeper ex¬ 
change a' word when “Over’’* is 
called They are alHes putting their 
heads together to polish up an at¬ 
tack. \ 

System Of Signals 

Develop a recognised system of 
Inconspicuou.s signals which your 
fieldsmen instantly recognise, and 
which convey nothing to the bats¬ 
man. A slight movement of head or 
hand can convey C(uite a long message, 
if the recipient is forewarned. A brief 
direct look gives notice that a field.s- 
man should be alert to expect some¬ 
thing of the next ball. There is no 
need to work out a code of ges¬ 
tures; simplicity pays because con¬ 
centration must not be disturbed It 
was said that Jardine had such con¬ 
trol of his team in 1932 in Australia 
that he was able to send messages 
to his fieldsmen with his foot 


It IS fairly obvious that an aggres¬ 
sive batsman needs more men “in the 
deep * than a nervous tail-ender. But 
do not be unduly alarmenl about being 
hit sometimes, especially if you are 
a slow bowler. You must expect to 
see the ball sail now and then. And 
do not be scared to ask your skipper 
1o pu» men exactly where you want 
them Me will be fai more willing to 
spend an extra few minutes .setting 
your field as you want it than to see 
catches sailing a few feel beyond any¬ 
one’:. reach. On the other hand, don’t 
fiass the fieldsmen. They don’t enjoy 
it any more than you would; and 
every minute of wa.sted time gives the 
bat.sman grace to gain self-control and 
to study more closely where he should 
not place the ball. He profits from 
your obvious confusions 

Teach your fieldsman to co-operate 
with you in setting and springing 
trap.s. If the batsman has a weakness, 
he probably knows it as well as you 
do. and it may be desirable to soothe 
him with one or two bait balls, or at 
least some dilTerent bowling, before 
you suddenly loose the one intended 
to find his weak spot If, in such a 
ca^e, your fieldsmen on the leg are 
having all the work to do, but your 
trap, when you spring it. is intended 
for a catch on the off. make sure your 
off-side men do not lose alertness by 
being idle. If they know your likeli¬ 
hood of suddenly whipping down a 
going-away ball that is intended as 


MADMAN CUniNO VEtITV THROUGH 
THE SlIRS- 

meat for them, they will watch eager¬ 
ly for it in the quiet spells; but you 
must make them realise how import¬ 
ant you know them to be; and you 
must reward the man who brings off 
a good catch or a smart stop with the 
feeling that his work is appreciated 
and acknowledged bv you. Each one 
o_f them .should feel that you rely on 
Him especially, and have a particular 
ball up your sleeve that is planned 
lor him. Verity, with Hammond in the 
slip.*?—they u.seri to work together in 
a way cricket fans travelled miles to 
see: Achong and I combined for many 
an England player’s downfall; Mailey 
used to position Andrews like an 
impudent .sparrow, so close to the bat 
that it mu.St often have been a great 
temptation to poke him in the ribs 
with the end of it, but the number of 
wickets those two collected between 
them is legion, a.s many an England 
skipper wryly remembers. Do you re¬ 
member Barnes the Australian open¬ 
ing bat? He used to field so close at 
silly mid-on that he could mark the 
crease for the batsman. At least so we 
thought. 

This Is Cricketers* Cricket—and if 
you want to send back the batsmen 
as the professional bowlers do, it is 
what you must aim for and attain. 

Do not forget the men out on the 
boundary. There are many bowlers 



who are always working lor catches 
near the wicket, who seem to think 
that a long hit is a misfortune, and 
that outfielders are there only as a 
*jalf“heartcd insurance against fours. 
Not so in big cricket. Many slow bowl¬ 
ers expect that fully half their vic¬ 
tims will be caught in the deep, and 
calculate with exactitude just where 
to place the men round the boundaries, 
and which balls of each over shall be 
hit there- The Indians are especially 
clever at this. 

I can tell you from my own experi¬ 
ence (and not only as a bowler, alas!) 
that a batsman is much more likely to 
hit unguardedly into the deep than he 
is to put up a catch near the wicket. 
The breathing presence of the men 
fielding near him is a con.stant remin¬ 
der of danger. I must, however, admit 
times have changed tremendously and 
his approach has got to be modified 
in the light of current thinking The 
scope for ingenuity is lessened as 
players refuse to take an intelligent 
or calculated* risk. Sobers, Kanhai, 
Dexter and Parks are brilliant excep¬ 
tions. Remember, **our doubts are 
traitors and make us lose the good we 
oft might win by fearing to attempt." 

So the batsman to-day watches his 
shot with care and is often caught in 
the "sillies*’ although the outfield is 
unguarded and is allowed to remain 
so throughout his innings. Men refuse 
to accept challenges these days. 

Wooderfal Duel 

Let me tell you of a wonderful duel 
between Bradman and Verity that 
ended in such a simple catch It i.s a 
Tale of Temptation, like so many of 


these stories of dismissals of famous 
bats. 

In the second Test between England 
and Australia in 1934, Woodfull and 
Bradman were fighting with their 
backs to the wall to turn a potential 
defeat into a drawn game They were 
playing for time, only hitting the loose 
ones: and Hcdicy Verity was bowling 

Suddenly, Verity quietly asked for 
a new field-setting, with a deep mid- 
off and a deep mid-on but leaving the 
long-field empty. It was like seeing a 
stage beauty smile and realising that 
one of her front teeth was missing! 
For Bradman had always been famous 
for his sizzling boundaries beyond 
long-field, and that is the first hole 
that most bowlers stopped against him. 

The I./ord's stand began to buzz like 
a beehive. People thought that Verity 
had suffered an extraordinary lapse, 
and that his .skipper wa.s wool-gather¬ 
ing. It is said that a farnnu.s alienist 
was sent for in case a mental break¬ 
down had occurred on the field. 

But Don Bradman, frowning at that 
great gap wide open to his favourite 
stroke, knew the diabolical nature 
the plot against him Verity wa.s cry 
ing out to all who understood the arts 
of cricket; "Look! the greatest bat.s- 
man in the world—and he dare not 
hit me into that open gap.'* 

No leading batsman could allow such 
a flaunted challenge to pass because 
he would be establishing a mental 
superiority in the bowler’s mind, and 
such things matter and have their 
effect on personal supremacies. There 
is only one retort, in cricket, to such a 


taunt, and it is: "ril make you sorry 
for that!*’ 

For a quarter of an hour, while all 
the spectators were almost afraid to 
draw breath, Verity quietly trundled 
them down from the pavilion end, tbo 
gap .‘Stood wide, and Bradman merci¬ 
lessly and unhurriedly measured the 
bowling Few runs were scored; time 
was ticking away and a draw for Aus¬ 
tralia began to look hopeful. And in 
the sky over the pilch, all those who 
understood that duel could see the 
word-; fcrnuiig. "I*unking It, Don?” 

He was not funking the issue—^he 
was not that sort. Having settled down 
and seeing the ball big. he waited till 
a ball came spinning along that he 
thought he could measure, and then, 
like a goaded panther, he sprang at it 
and slashed--and stared through the 
Car outfield w'here ho thought it would 
go But instead it flicked up right over 
his head, and the Bank-of-England 
hands of Lcs Ames, enra.-sed in their 
big leather gloves waited patiently 
beneath and finally safely enclosed it. 

After the catch, Don looked in a 
hunted way round the field, first at 
Verity's ex pre.*^ .si on less fare, then at 
Wood/ull. the Au.stralian skipper, mak¬ 
ing his last lour of England Wood- 
full’s expression of anger and disap- 
pjointment w'as so keen that Bradman 
instantly looked away as if he could 
not face it He knew that Verity had 
tormented him into losing the Test. 
England won by an innings and four¬ 
teen runs 

There we have a classic example of 
a bowler saying. "Go on! Hit me— 

Continued on next pope 
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there js nobody out deep to stop you/' 
That is one way to use the strength 
of the batsman, and his love of boun¬ 
daries, to create his own downfall. 
Never get the impression that the out¬ 
field is just an unfortunate place 
where some bowlers get hit. It is, on 
the contrary, the chief place where 
bowlers like Jack White and Freeman 
set out their principal snares and nets 
and pitfalls for the feet of the unwary. 

On Right Lines 

“Where the batsman’s strength is, 
there also is his weakness.'* Thai is an 
old and trustworthy bowling maxim. 
Where the batsman knows he is weak, 
he will cover up and defend. Feed him 
a ball that tickles his vanity and opens 
the way to his favourite shot, and his 
suspicions are lulled; he will conie 
half-way to meet you at the crossroads 
where the dirty work can be done. 
How many and many a time Arthur 
Malley got aggressive batsmen stump¬ 
ed by meekly offering up to them a 
ball which all the world thought could 
be sent flying if turned into a full- 
pitch by a single bold step forward 
out of the crease. And then, the ball 
looped down rather shorter than had 
seemed po.ssible, the batsman tried to 
take a step longer than Nature per* 
mitted, the ball whipped off the turf 
like a snake into Oldfield's willing 
gloves, there was the well-known click 
of falling bails, the delighted: “How- 
zatt?*’—and the umpire's finger slowly 
rising. 

One point in bowling to the field is 
that when a batsman places two or 
three shots nicely in a certain direc¬ 
tion. it is not always wise Immediate¬ 
ly to block the opening by moving a 
fieldsman there. This will only result 
in the batsman, if he is any sort of 


Doyou Knovr? 


By BACH 



having AN EVIL OI6P05iriON 
TOWAOOS OTHERS; INTENStlT 
HOSTILE; EVIL; HURTFUL; 

A MALIGN ATTITUOE 


* r*stn»t, 

player, mtfving his direction to the Francis, whereas 1 was Just a younes- 
place where the fieldsman has come ter, it usually fell to my lot to be put 
from Of course, if you can anticipate on to bowl when the others had tired, 
this and bowl him the sort of ball that and when, as a result, the batsmen 
simply cannot be hit there, and will were pretty solidly set. At such a 
give an inevitable catch or go through ' time you would think a guileless 
to the wicket at any such attempt, trick would hardly serve. Yet it did. 
then you are on the right lines. and it illustrates what 1 mean when I 

say that the bowler must always 
At Danger Point think one jump ahead of the bate- 

In general, however, if a batsman 

begins to enjoy putting the ball in a I had to have something that work- 
certain place, it is up to you to work ed quickly, lor 1 was only given a 
out just how much to vary your next few overs, and if nothing had hap- 
ball or two so that, when he makes pened then, I was ignominiously sent 
the same shot, the ball will drag back to cover. So I did this. I placed 
round a few yards into a safe pair square-leg by the umpire, and told 
of hands. A quick glance or quiet him privately to work out deeper 
signal should ensure that the hands gradually. 1 then bowled on the off 
are waiting for it—only don’t let the for a little while, until he reached 


batsman see you. 

Again, in using the field against 
a batsman who suspects your pur¬ 
pose, you may have to be patient in 
another way. You may. perhaps, have 
startled him into watchfulness by 
unloosing a ball that tempted him 
into error—only to see a lovely catch 
fumbled and put on the floor. You 
will get a sour look from the bats¬ 
man—just in rase your disappoint¬ 
ment is not enough already!—and he 
will cover up and see to it that you 
don’t catch him that way again. 

That is what he thinks! You, how¬ 
ever, if you are wise, lay off that ball 
which so nearly put paid to his ac¬ 
count. Perhaps you set other traps 
for him. He glowers at you under his 
cap-peak and will not be tempted to 
anything except classic defence. Well, 
you can experiment now you have 
forced him on the defensive; you can 
take risks with balls you could not 
try when the bat was looming large. 
If this does not' tempt him, you may 
perhaps fall back on that irritating 
ball, just short of a length* from 
which only a skilful batsman will try 
to score. This maddens your batsman. 
Although he had meant to defend, if 
forced to a cramped and unaltering 
defence, his patience stretches to 
danger point. That is the time to send 
down something with real guile in it. 
I have seen famous bowlers try a 
deliberate Icng-hop at such a crisis— 
yes, and watchecl famous batsmen 
spoon them up to a catch any school¬ 
boy would be ashamed of making. 
And seen the drowsy fieldsman drop 
it, tool , 

DlfllcnlC Ball 

But, in general, a young bowler 
would be better advised to try a 
yorker under such circumstances. 
The yorker is a difficult ball to de¬ 
fend against especially if it swerves 
a bit in the air; the only answer is 
really a smashing attack, which the 
batsman may be too settled sudden¬ 
ly to attempt. One way or another, 
you have got to keep him on edge, or 
else you will soon see your skipper 
motioning the fieldsmen out deep... 

Sometimes, using a fieldsman re¬ 
quires nothing more than a bit of 
elementary cunning. When I came to 
England for my first tour, I was 
twenty-one and very much impressed 
with the invulnerability of the famous 
players whose names I had heard so 
often out in the West Indies. More¬ 
over. since we had fine bowlers in 
Pascall, George John, Browne and 


the right place. Then, after checking 
him with a glance, I served up a dis¬ 
graceful long-hop. The famous bats¬ 
man obligingly whipped it into 
square-leg's hands, having probably 
last noticed him very much nearer 
the wicket. You would be amazed 
how often that simple trick worked. 
I got fifty wickets on that tour, 
though I had been included really as 
a fieldsman-batsman. I have brought 
it off time and again since then, 
sometimes even in Tests; but of 
course it was easier in those days be¬ 
cause I was counting on the fact that 
veterans would not suspect a long- 
hop that came from the hands of an 
eager ,boy. 

Important Member 

Finally, do remember that the wic¬ 
ket-keeper is about the most impor¬ 
tant member of the fielding side, as 
far as the bowler is concerned. It 
seenis strange, but many County 
bowlers work like horses to get Cat¬ 
ches up in the field, or to get bats¬ 
men to place a ball ^here a run-out 
is possible, yet do not exploit to the 
full the chances dormant in co-opera¬ 
tion with the wicket-keeper. I learn¬ 
ed a lot about bowlers bowling for 
chances behind the wicket when I 
was in Australia Oldfield was pro¬ 
bably the best wicket-keeper in cric¬ 
ket to date, and the way in which 
his bowlers worked with him was 
marvellous. Godfrey Evans too was 
more than a wicket-keeper. So many 
catches I have seen him take at 
short leg. 

All the time, the batsmen X myself 
included) felt that the enemy behind 
the stumps was quite as potent as 
the one twenty-two yards away; and 
the fact that one could not see what 
the former was doing, though he was 
almost breathing down one's neck, 
had a disturbing psychological 
effect. It was quite possible to Ima¬ 
gine signals that did not exist as 
having passed between the bowler 
and Oldfield. Then one was on guard 
for the Wrong thing. On the other 
hand, any chance of stumping or 
catching behind the wicket was snap¬ 
ped up as if by machinery. 

Every wicket-keeper is not an Old¬ 
field or, an Evans, but every bowler 
should try for the closeness of under¬ 
standing and co-operation that en¬ 
abled him to take more Test wickets 
than any other wicket-keeper in his¬ 
tory.—(From The Young Cricketer’s 
Companion bp Learie Constantine). 

{To be centlfiuetf) 
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Pariiamentarians took part in an exhibition 
match hel4 in aid of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili¬ 
tation at New Delhi on April 9. The 
Maharaja of Baroda and Sairdar Surjit Singh 
Majithia captained the Prime Minister's 
team and Vice-President's team respectively. 


TIME FOR OECISION^HAVING CALLED CORRECTLY MAHA¬ 
RAJA OF BARODA WAITS FOR SMT GANDHI'S DECISION. 
OF COURSE THEY CHOSE TO BAT FIRST. 

PARLIAMENTARIANS 
PLAY CRICKET 



SARDAR SURJIT SINGH MAJITHIA, CAPTAIN OF 
THE VICE4>RESIDENT'S XI, LEADING HIS TEAM 
INTO THE FIELD. 







THE VICE PRESIDENT AND THE PRIME MINISTER SIGN THE 
DATS WHICH WERE LATER ON AUCTIONED 
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F ew international batsmen have 
started as bowlers. Rhodes was 
perhaps the most famous for he 
was regarded primarily as a bow¬ 
ler who went in No. 1 for York¬ 
shire and England. Then his bat¬ 
ting so improved that he opened 
with Hobbs in Australia and took 
part in their record-breaking stand 
of 323 in the Fourth Test at Mel¬ 
bourne in 1912, when he .scored 179 
and Hobbs 178. 

Arthur Morris is another. His 
father, a schoolmaster who bowled 
fast for the Waverley Club, Sydney, 
taught him the game. Arthur gain¬ 
ed a place in his school first team 
at 13 as a slow bowler, played for 
three years and captained the 
school at cricket and rugby. Then 
he played for St. George District 
Club under W. J. O’Reilly, the Test 
player, still as a bowler who went 
in last Meanwhile his -skill with 
the bat developed unnoticed, but 
when ho was 18 and .still No 11, ho 
hit a century against Sydney Uni¬ 
versity. Instantly he was promoted 
to the f>pening position (which he 
retained to the end of his career) 
and was invited to play lor the 
N.S.VV. Second XI against Victoria 


in which Compton also scored a 
century in each innings, the first 
time the double feat has been per¬ 
formed. 

Inevitably he was compared with 
Warren Bardsley, another fine left¬ 
hander between the wars, who also 
hit a century in each innings of a 
match against England. Bardsley 
relied more on defence, however, 
and lacked the fluency of Morris. 
The season proved an excellent one 
for him and he ended with an ag¬ 
gregate of 503 runs and an average 
of 71.85. 

The following season he played in 
four Tests against India, recorded 
one cemtury and averaged 52.25. He 
was dropped from the final Test be¬ 
cause the selectors wished to look 
at some newcomers, but played for 
N S W. against India and hit an¬ 
other century. Because of this ho 
was booked for the English tour, 
and when he landed, started his ac¬ 
count with 138 against Worcester. 

Superb Test Record 

Then for a time success eluded 
him and he made successive scores 
of 17, 3, 65, 2. 26, 64, 6, 31, 31 and 


SVOSf 4k l*ASTIM| 

he was not in the same class. The 
world has produced few left-handed 
openers: Goddaid of South Africa 
and Contractor of India are the 
only others who come to mind. 
Richardson was not world class. 


Chief Fault 


Morris did not give the sense of 
permanence that Bardsley did be¬ 
cause he frequently walked in 
front of his wicket to make his 
strf>ke, watching the ball closely 
the whole way, so that he was rare¬ 
ly oul-leg-before. Like all great 
left-handers, he drove beautifully 
through the covers, hit lustily to 
leg, and when he squa.re cut, the 
ball flew like a bullet. It goes with¬ 
out saying that he was a superb 
hooker, as most Australians are. 
The moment anything loose and 
bouncy comes along, they flay it. 

On his arrival in Britain the 
Clinics who watched him dismissed 
time and again for small scores, 
said, ‘His bat isn’t quite straight.” 
or ‘‘He lifts his bat in the direction 
of point instead of over the 
stumps.” But this seems to be the 


Post-War Giants 


Arthur Morris was one of Australia’s best 
servants and an excellent ambassador for his 
country. He was perhaps the greatest left- 
handed opening batsman of all time, his only 
rival for that position being Warren Bardsley. 


BEST OPENER 
OF HIS TIME 


By HARVEY DAY 


Second XI. He never looked back 
and all thoughts of becoming a slow 
bowler in State cricket were ba¬ 
il ishe‘d from his mind. 

In 1940 at the age of 18. he set all 
Australia alight by scoring a cen¬ 
tury in each innings (148 and 111) 
against Queensland in his first In¬ 
ter-State match, and finished the 
season with an average of 55.14. 

Excellent Season 

Most of the war was spent in New 
Guinea, w^ith scarcely the feel of a 
bat, but in 1946-47 he scored 27 and 
98 in his first State outing, and a 
fortnight later 115 for an Austra¬ 
lian XJ against the M.C.C. The 
same week he played for N.S.W. 
against Hammend’s side and made 
81, so becoming a certainty for the 
First Test. 

Though he made only 2 and 5 in 
the first two Tests the selectors per¬ 
severed with him. He justified their 
faith in him at Melbourne by mak¬ 
ing 21 and 155, and at Adelaide 122 
and 124 not out. This was the game 


16. Just when it seemed he’d never 
get out of this rut he hit 148 against 
Sussex, and altogether eight cen¬ 
turies during the season. 

It often rakes overseas batsmen 
some time to gel accustomed to 
Engli.sh conditions. Morris found 
that he was trying to drive the ball 
just short of a length, as he did in 
Australia, and when it lifted sud¬ 
denly, as kit was liable to do on 
fickle English turf, a catch was the 
result. 

In spite of his early misfortunes 
his Test record in 1948 was superb. 
He scored 969 runs, averaged 87.00 
and headed the averages with 
Barnes and Bradman below him!. 
His tour aggregate was 1,922 runs 
and this despite the fact that he 
split his hand between the first and 
second fingers, and was out of the 
team for a time. 

Australia has produced only two 
world-class left-handed opening 
batsmen: Bardsley and Morris. 
Though Lawry came off when 
wanted and helped to win a series. 


main difference between English 
and Australian batsmen. Even 
Bradman’s blade strayed from the 
vertical when he lifted it, but that 
did not prevent him from notching 
a century on every third visit to the 
wicket. 

What matters is the position of 
the bat at the precise moment of 
impact. 

Morris’s chief fault lay in his 
tendency to cut a trifle too late and 
so send a catch to slip. His only su¬ 
periors, as far as left-handers are 
concerned, were Clem Hill and 
Woolley, who were sound against 
slow, and great players against the 
fastest howling. He was techni¬ 
cally, perhaps superior to Woolley, 
though Woojley in full flight was 
more devastating and thrilling to 
watch. 

Great Fielder 

It is difficult, indeed impossible, 
to compare batsmen and bowlers of 
different periods, because not only 
has the pace of wickets altered but 
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strategy and tactics tcK) and to-day 
the standard of helding is higher 
than in the past. So is the art of 
field-placing. The L.B.W. rule, and 
the rule which determines the num¬ 
ber of players on the on-side, condi¬ 
tion batting. 

In ten consecutive Tests Morris 
made six centuries against Eng¬ 
land. a feat of Bradmanesque di¬ 
mensions. 

It goes without saying that 
Morris was an excellent field; other¬ 
wise he would never have got the 
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tip of his nose into Bradman*s 1948 
side; and an exceptionally safe 
catch. In the entire history of Aus¬ 
tralian Test cricket there have 
been no more than half a dozen 
poor fieldsmen. It is difficult to 
think of others, apart from Blackie, 
Iremonger and Iverson, whose 
bowling was so valuable that they 
had to be included. 

The sun in the tropics and semi 
tropics loosens the muscles, makes 
movement easier, and enables one 
to throw much farther than in Eng¬ 
land. Most "Australians say that 
they could throw at least ten yards 
further and with much greater ease 
in Australia than in the damp, 
rheumy climate of England, where 
the bones stiffen and muscles seem 
to seize up. 

**Bedser’s Bunny*’! 

Some batsmen seem to have hoo¬ 
doo bowlers. Walter Brearley, foi 
instance, got Victor Trumper’s wic¬ 
ket five times in six innings and 
told mo that though he considered 
Trumper the best Australian he 
had bowled against. Trumper had 
a weakness which he, Brearley. 
could capitalise on. This may have 
been wishful thinking, but the fact 
remains that he captured Trum 
pen’s wicket more often than any- 
(»ne else. 

On the 1950-51 M.C.C. tour of 
Australia Bedser, who had vastly 
improved since his previous visit 
look Morris’.s wicket on eight occa¬ 
sions. In the Brisbane Test he got 
him for 25 and a duck; at Mel¬ 
bourne for 2, and Wright dismissed 
him for 18 in the second innings; at 
Sydney he bowled him for a duck, 
and he got him in State games, too. 
Morris had developed the habit of 
shuffling across to the off tg give 
himself plenty of room for his on- 
side strokes. At Sydney he went too 
far over and the ball nipped in and 
took his leg stump. As Australia 
beat England by an innings, he did 
not bat again. 

Morris felt his form to be so un¬ 
believably bad that he was suie to 
be dropped, especially as the cri¬ 
tics said he was “Bedser’s Bunny,” 
and the Big Bella would like to 
have carried Morris about in his 
bag. Bedser had no such illusions 
He realised that Morris was hav¬ 
ing one of those bad patches which 
come to the best of batsmen. 

But there is no doubt that Mor¬ 
ns was more vulnerable to Bedser 
than to most other bowlers. Jack 
Hobbs, for instance, confessed that 
he relished J. W. H. T. Douglas loss 
than other 'bowlers and never felt 
quite at ease against his late in¬ 
swingers. So, it was not unnatural 
that each time Morris faced Bedser 
he felt like a novice on a trapeze 
wire. 

Hoodoo Broken 

Hassett, his captain, however, 
had little doubt about his ability to 
beat the Bedser hoodoo and sent 
him in to open with Ken Archer in 


the next Test. Archer snicked Bed¬ 
ser’s in-swinger and Compton took 
a high f.^st catch. With Archer out 
for a duck, Morris gritted his teeth 
and prepai^d to do or die. 

Betting on the ropes was brisk 
that he would fah to Bedser and 
the odds were against Morris's sur¬ 
vival. But he shewed what he was 
made of, fot partners carne and 
went—Hassctl 4,^. Harvey 43, Miller 
44, Burke 12, 1. W Johnson 16—but 
Morris went rin and on. He was the 
only bat.srnan t(' play the unlucky 
Wnght with conficjenc'e and even¬ 
tually fell to Tatteisall for 206. 

Statham, who had been Oown out 
with Tattersall to .strcnpinon the 
side, did not play, for hv had been 
in cricket only one season and 
Brown, hi.s .skipper, knew little 
about his capabilities; and his 
slight, lean physique gave no indi¬ 
cation of the latent power in his 
frame. 

In the Fifth Test at Melbourne, 
Bedser again got Me rns, this time 
leg-before for 4; so iji fjv'C Tests he 
bagged him five times; and in three 
series I? times; so theie is some¬ 
thing in the theory that he was 
fallible against Bedser, though by 
no means Bedser’s rabbit. 

The fact that he came back and 
hit a double century with Bedser 
bearing the brunt of the attack, 
showed his character and determi¬ 
nation, ffu he was labouring under 
a tremendous psychological handi¬ 
cap. 

Morns had a comparatively lean 
season in England in 1953. but then 
who among the Australians didn’t? 
He made 67, 60, 30, 89, 10, 38, 16, 26, 
and then faded from the interna¬ 
tional .scene after the l954-’55 
M.C.C lour of Australia. His only 
noteworthy .score then was 153 at 
Brisbane, when Australia amassed 
601 and beat England by an in¬ 
nings. Tyson and Bedser got only 
one wicket apiece’ 

In the Second Test he made 12 
and 10, in the Third 3 and 4, in the 
Fourth 25 and 16—and was then 
dropped. He showed a distinct vul¬ 
nerability to Tyson, but who didn't 
at that period? 

Until he played against Trueman, 
Statham and Tyson at Ihcir best 
Morris had aJW'^ys batted like a 
real champion but, like Baid.slcy, 
who had a bad time against Barnes 
and Foster in 1912, he disliked 
really fast stuff. So these two must 
take second place in the list of left¬ 
handers, to Hill and Woolley, who 
regarded fast stuff as meat and 
drink; and perhaps even Phil 
Mead, who made a meal of Gre¬ 
gory and Macdonald in the final 
Test in 1921. But when all is said 
and done. Morris was a wonderful 
servant to Australia, the best open¬ 
er of his time, and a batsman with 
a healthy appetite for runs. Every¬ 
one who met him, liked him im¬ 
mensely, for he played in the right 
spirit. 
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There are players who play a preal pan in popularising the 
game they fake to and without whom the game would have 
lost its lustre. Ahad Hussain is one such. 


By GHOUS MOHAMMED 


1I7HILE many players have achie- 
ved immortality because they 
excelled in the game of their choice, 
there have been some who also be¬ 
came immortal because they had 
some peculiar qualities in them. The 
way they w'alked on the tennis 
courts, their style of play, their 
mannerisms, their approach to the 
game, their mode of dressing or 
their witticisms—any of these or all 
of them made some players popu¬ 
lar. Such players play a great part 
in popularising the game. Without 
them, 1 am very sure, the game of 
tennis would have lost some of its 
lustre. Indeed, many such have en¬ 
riched the game, providing many 
happy and heart-warming mo¬ 
ments. They have been the delight 
of the spectators and the tourna¬ 
ment committees; sometimes the 
cause of their soreness, too. One, 
sometimes, feels that no tournament 
could be a success without one or 
two such characters. 

Ahad Hussain of Lucknow was one 
such immortal. Before proceeding 
let me make myself clear. It should 
not be mi.sunderstood that Ahad 
Hussain lacked skill. He was one of 
the best players of the country. He 
was about 5 feet 6 inches tall, ra¬ 
ther round-faced with a bald patch 
on the dome of his head. Not very 
fair, he had pock marks on his face. 
Somewhat slim, he was known to 
one and all as "Ustad.” He was a 
confirmed addict of pan chewing, 
with a cigar to go with it. During 
a match he invariably ate some pas¬ 
tries and a handful of dry fruits 


and consumed a few glasses of a 
special concoction, which he himself 
prepared, to Wc^sh down his throat 
the pastries and the dry fruits- He 
took these to give him the requir¬ 
ed energy. The special concoction 
had many ingredients in it. Eggs 
and milk were the main ones, glu- 
co.se and other ingredients which 
were never revealed to others and 
which varied according to the sea¬ 
sons and the place, formed the 
other part of the special drink. 

Poet and Politician 

By nature Ustad was very jovial 
and witty. Like a weather cock his 
mood changed often—a joke or a re¬ 
mark affecting him easily. Sudden¬ 
ly he would become, very angry. His 
interest v/as not confined to a few 
things but the entire universe. He 
was an Urdu poet and he was cer¬ 
tain that he was a born poet. A poet 
must have a romantic nature; so 
Ustad was very romantic. 

Ustad was also a politician. A Con- 
gressite, he was a close relation of 
the iate Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. 
Soon after the Second World War 
he wrote a book on Jinnah criticis¬ 
ing his idea of creating Pakistan. 
He also wrote frequently on ten¬ 
nis and about tennis players. He told 
young players what he thought of 
them. It was usually not compli¬ 
mentary and some of his remarks 
were very disheartening to the young 
players. 

Ustad was a firm believer in the 
maxim that everything in sports. 


as in love and war, is fair. He 
would follow it to the optimum to 
win a match. One year I reached 
the final of the Nainital tournament. 
I was not a ranked player at that 
time but had done well to beat a 
good many recognised players on 
my way to the final. Ustad was to 
oppo.se me in the final. A day be¬ 
fore our match he came to me and 
praised my game. He said I had 
improved vastly since he last saw 
me As a compliment he would give 
the match to me and retire even 
if he reached, by chance, a match 
point, I thanked him from the bot¬ 
tom of my heart 

A Victim 

When the match began I won the 
first set rather easily. Then 1 began 
to play to the gallery, fortified by 
the assurance that if my shots 
failed Ustad would still throw away 
the game and allow me to win. I 
made some very good shots and 
very many atrocious ones. A stage 
was reached when Ustad got a 
match point. I thought he would 
retire, but he continued to play 
and won the match with his spec¬ 
tacular stop volley and the pose. 

I had tears in my eyev. I felt it was 
not cricket! I had ujK begged of 
him to give the match to me; he 
had himself volunteered to do so. 
Then why did he play such a trick? 
Had he not told me he would lose, 

I might have put my heart and soul 
in the game and might have won the 
title. The next day I asked Ustad why 
ho had treated me so badly and 
why he did not tell me he had 
changed his mind. He replied that 
had I won the tournament it would 
have made iny head swell. It was 
for my own good that he did not 
intimate to me his decision to re¬ 
vise his earlier stand. It was clear 
I was merely a victim of his *‘win 
by all means’* tactics. 

Ustad became a very good play¬ 
er, in my opinion, only after he 
was more than 30 years old. His 
first and second services were slow 
medium sliced ones The most re¬ 
markable thing about his game was 
that he had practically no fixed 
ground strokes. Every stroke, whe¬ 
ther forehand or bacldiand, was lm> 
parted with different spin. Once 
he would play a fiat forehand stroke 
His next would be a top spin shot. 
The third would be a slice. The same 
was the case with his backhand also; 
except that after seeing the game 
of Cochet he preferred to play more 
half volley shots with his backhand. 
He showed a penchant for playing at 
the net. His ravourite volley was a 
stop volley. After executing such a 
volley, Ustad would stand firm as if 
posing for a photographer until the 
spectators stopped cheering him. His 
pose meant to bring home to the 
opponent and the onlookers what a 
perfect volley he had made. It was 
a very delicate shot and the de¬ 
monstration ofjten continued till the 
match ended, very quick on his feet 
he retrieved many difficult shots. His 
change of spin and change of pace 
had a devastating effect on the op* 
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poficnts- A speciality with Ustad 
was that he preferred to play from 
the no-man's land, inside the base 
line and behind the service line. 

During his career, Ustad had some 
fine victories to his credit. He was 
ranked India's No. 2. He beat Oliff, 
England's No. 2, in 1930 at Delhi. 
The next day he was to play Aus¬ 
tin, another member of an English 
tennis side that was in this country. 
He? was one of the best players of 
the world and was later ranked No. 2. 
But the captain of the team refused 
to allow Austin to play against 


Ustad. Since Ustad had played so 
marvellously against Oliff, the Eng¬ 
lish team's captain was not sure 
what would be the outcome of the 
match between Austin and Ustad 
and so did not want Austin to play! 

Ustad helped the United Provin¬ 
ces to gain the Inter-Provincial 
championship boating Madaii Mohan 
and many other prominent players of 
India. In his day Ustad was a great 
force to reckon with. 

When I won the Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity championship in 1934-’35 and 


was staying at Lucknow, Ustad in¬ 
vited me to play at the Oudh Gym¬ 
khana. I gladly accepted the invita¬ 
tion. That was the first time I had 
the pleasure of meeting him. When 
I went to the Gymkhana I found 
him playing a doubles match. He 
asked me to wail for some time 
and then played with me. He sug¬ 
gested that I 5;hould stay in Luck¬ 
now Itself os he had raised funds 
and had engaged an Austrian, 
Weiss, to coach youngsters. Thanks 

Cont/nued on next page 
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to him, I was fortunat to secure 
fifteen days’ coaching from Weiss. 

Like A Red Rag/ 

As I have already said, while he 
was ht humorous man he would also 
get extremely angry on some occa¬ 
sions. Jf anyone called him for a 
foot-fault, he had it. It was like 
showing a red rag to a bull. Usiad 
invariably committed foot-fault by 
putting his loft fool a few 

inches inside the baseline. But 

when an unfortunate linesman, keen 
on upholding the rules of the game, 
called a foot-fault the storm broke 
Usiad would ncjt play for atleast ten 
minutes. lie would go to the lines¬ 
man and test his knowledge- If he 
faltered even slightly another storm 
would rage- Ustad would fret, shout 
and demand that the linesman be 
changed forthwith. When a man did 
not know the rules thoroughly how 
could he officiate and also dare to 
call him for foot-fault? Neither ar¬ 
gument, persuasion nor cajoling by 
th(' referee or the tournament com- 
millee members would alter Ustad's 
demand. The poor linesman would 
have to go. 

If the linesman passed the severe 
test, Ustad would keep quiet. But 
he would make it plain to the lines¬ 


man and the referee that he would 
never tolerate such impudence on 
the part of the former again. He 
would prefer to withdraw from the 
tournament rather than suffer the 
ignominy of being called for foot¬ 
fault and be a victim of such “im¬ 
pertinent” behaviour on the part 
of the linesman. Sometimes the pub¬ 
lic would also join the argument. 
Then the “fight” would continue for 
a fairly long period. When every¬ 
thing was settled and calm restored, 
play would start again. But the un¬ 
fortunate opponent would have lost 
his concentration. Fed up with all 
the nonsense that had gone on, his 
only desire would be to leave the 
court as soon as possible- He hit 
every ball out of the court or into 
the net and lost the match. 

Ustad had a weakness for gin¬ 
ger beer. No match could be decid 
ed without ginger beer. In be¬ 
tween the games Ustad had to 
sip ginger beer besides his special 
concoction. When the match was 
well fought and the opponent highly 
strung, the crowd would hear Ustad 
shout for ginger beer The game 
could not continue till the Ustad 
was served ginger beer. The umpire 
would beg. the opponent would taunt 
and fret, the crowd would shout but 
Ustad would be adamant. Sometimes 
ginger beer was fetched in a few 
minutes; sometimes it took more 
time. It must, however, be said that 
ginger beer produced wonderful re¬ 
sults. When the game was resumed 
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Ustad played well. During the time 
lag the opponent's nerves would 
have been shattered and his con¬ 
centration lost- Everything was now 
clear for Ustad to win. 


Camera Shy! 

Ustad was also camera shy. If 
anyone took his action photograph 
there was bound to be trouble. The 
game was generally, stopped and the 
guilty photographer would receive a 
rebuff for spoiling Ustad's concen¬ 
tration. It was Ustad's contention 
that the opening of the lens affec¬ 
ted his eyes and that he could not 
see the ball well! 

If Ustad was tired and wanted 
to steal a few breathing moments 
and wanted to rest for awhile and 
if the opponent was “mean enough” 
to object to it. Ustad would untie 
his shoe laces. He would then 
take off his shoes. The socks would 
also come off. He would then put 
the socks which previously adorned 
his right foot on his left and vice 
versa. He would then put on his 
shoes and laces. Atleast five minutes 
would have been consumed in this 
act which appeared to be a legiti¬ 
mate one, for all intents and pur¬ 
poses. If only he could have some¬ 
how managed to put his right foot 
into his left foot shoe and the left 
foot into the right foot shoe, I am 
sure he would have done it! And 
then finding it rather troublesome, 
he would have changed all over 
again! 


Expert Psychologist 


While Sleem, Bobb, Capoor and 
Sohan Lai were essentially singles 
players and their doubles game was 
not so good, Ustad was a very good 
doubles player as well- It was very 
difficult to play with Ustad as he 
either played on the net or from 
the no-man's land. He played from 
the backhand court. I^enever he 
was lobbed, his overhead not being 
very good, his partner could do no¬ 
thing as the ball came to his left 
side. If Ustad and his partner won 
the match, praise was all due to 
Ustad only; but if they lost Ustad 
had no hesitation in blaming his 
partner. Starting to heap abuses on 
the poor fellow even while on the 
court, Ustad would continue to re¬ 
buke him off the court too. 

For all his failings, Ustad was a 
great player. He was very steady. 
He mixed his strokes, changed the 
spin, and with his beautiful stop and 
angular volley changed the com¬ 
plexion of the game in his favour. 
He was an expert psychologist and 
a jolly good fellow, I am grateful 
to him for giving me the opportunity 
of being coach^ by Weiss and en¬ 
joying his company.—(To be contf* 
nued). 
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Tennis Topics 

STATE BANK TROPHY 
FOR PROGREG "A" 

By K. S. NARASIMHAN 

JtURVIVING three keen three-set and powerful smash, is prone to be 
^ matches in succession and erratic, but in this tournament he 


rallying in each case after losing 
the first set, Progreg “A” repre¬ 
sented by the near-veteran, M. V. 
G. Appa Rao, and G. Mohan Rao, 
won the State Bank of India doubles 
trophy for firms, Services and Gov¬ 
ernment Institutions, on April 3 on 
the Madras Gymkhana Club courts, 
beating, in the final, W, H. Brady 
and Comnany, for whom M. V. 
Bobjee, the veteran star, gave a 
spectacular display, partnered by 
B. R. Kripanidhi, Mysore’s No. 1 
player. Progreg won 3-6, 8-6, 6-4 

after being down at match-point in 
the second set at 4-5. 

No doubt, the M C.C. and Gym¬ 
khana Club have their annual Mer¬ 
chants and Bankers* tournaments, 
but for non-members of these 
clubs, serving in firms and Ser¬ 
vices, there was no opportunity to 
measure their skill and State Bank 
of India deserves warm praise for 
satisfying this need. Not only do 
talented tennis players get good 
chance for employment, but such a 
tournament also brings institutional 
players together. Just as the Sport 
it Pastime tournament has creat¬ 
ed a record in cricket for patron¬ 
age by firms, the State Bank trophy 
attracted the largest number of 36 
entries this year, out of which 29 
actually took part. Firms, Services 
and Government institutions were 
all represented and a number of 
interesting matches were witness¬ 
ed. 

Credit for Progreg’s success 
should go, in the main, to M. V. G. 
Appa Rao, who always revels in 
an up-hill fight, as I have had occa¬ 
sion to watch him, since his inter¬ 
collegiate days from 1943. His keen¬ 
ness for tennis is well-known and 
after a fine record in Inter-Assocfa- 
tion matches in which he holds the 
record for faring most successfully 
against B. R. Kapanipathi, the 
talented former Mysore State cap¬ 
tain, he has won several doubles 
titles in the State. His courtcraft 
with skilfully directed angled re¬ 
turns, and effective stroke-play both 
at the net and off the ground, parti¬ 
cularly on the backhand, ensure 
him repeated winners and his 
calmness and fighting spirit were 
very much in evidence In the tpur- 
nament, 

G. Mohan Rao, known for his at¬ 
tacking game, with the hard serve 


struck brilliant form after a medio¬ 
cre start in each of the three vital 
matches. His smashes in the clos¬ 
ing stages of the semi-final against 
Gordon Woodroffe (S. Vishnumohan 
and C. D. Gopinath) and in the 
final, were absolute winners. 

M. V. Bobjee, who is one of In¬ 
dia’s top-class doubles players over 
the years, did not belie expecta¬ 
tions^ Appearing for W. H. Brady 
and Co., which had entered for the 
first time, Bobjee, to whom I had 
suggested the idea of bringing down 
Jimmy Mehta, the renowned Davis 
Cup doubles star of yester year, 
could not get him and so partnered 
eventually Mysore’s noted young¬ 
ster, B. R. Kripanidhi. They look 
credit for reaching the final and 
losing only after a tense struggle. 
Bobjee gave a dazzling exhibition 
of characteristic forehand top-spin 
drives and terrific smashes from 
all parts of the Court. He brought 
his rich experience into full play 
with a variety of strokes, the slice, 
the chop and the drive. Despite his 
47 summers and knee and arm- 
trouble, he flitted about the court 
with the enthusiasm of a college 
boy and scored winners following 
his stentorian shout, “Mine”, to his 
partner. Actually 1 felt that his 
much too frequent and loud in¬ 
structions to his partner could not 
but affect young Kripanidhi and in 
actuality, as the match progressed, 
particularly after the pair dropped 
match-point in the second set, the 
boy showed signs of faltering and 
towards the end was quite nervous, 
netting easy returns. Otherwise 
Kripanidhi was in fine form, with 
neat strokes on both flanks just 
skimming over the net and confi¬ 
dent net-play. He is quick-footed 
too and has got a good future. 

The final started on a nervous 
note with both Progreg and Brady 
players losing the first four games 
on deplorably poor service-rettims, 
there being no rally at all for any 
nf the 16 points! Gradually, the 
players warmed up. Bobjee and 
Kripanidhi had things very much 
their way and won the first set in 16 
minutes at 6-3 and when they led 
5-2 in the second, the match looked 
like being over in less than half an 
hour, with Appa Rao too tentative 
in his play and Mohan Rao erratic 


Then began the great Progreg rally 
and as two games were claimed by 
them and Kripanidhi served at 5-4 
and reached 49-30, there was hush¬ 
ed siiCnce. Mohan Rao saved 
match-point, when following a cle¬ 
ver placcHient by Appa Rao, the 
former got a weak return to be 
converted into an easy winner. The 
game went to Progreg and after a 
tense struggle in the next four 
games the set too was won. 

As the third set progressed, the 
Brady pair, despite Bobjee .smash¬ 
ing and driving powerfully, a plea¬ 
sant surprise considering his age, 
was more on the catching up trend 
and lost the set in the tenth game. 
While Appa Rao was maintaining 
his form and Mohan Rao reached 
brilliant heights, Kripanidhi looked 
like suffering from nerves and the 
end was pathetic when he netted 
easy returns from close positions. 
Progreg thus wound up 3-6, 8-6, 6-4. 

In the semi-final stage, Progreg 
“A” overwhelmed Gordon Wood¬ 
roffe in the third set. Vishnumohan 
and Gopinath have been winning 
several finals in M.C.C. and Gym¬ 
khana tournaments for firms and 
held the State Bank trophy since its 
inception three years ago. They 
beat Hotel Dasaprakash (K. Bala- 
krishna Rao and K. Ramdoss) in 
the quarter-final. The semi-final 
saw the holder rally from 1-4 in the 
first set to win it at 8-6, but it lost 
the next two. Vishnumohan was 
effective with his smash and volley, 
but was not serving with his wont¬ 
ed fire. Off tVie ground he angled 
his return.s well. Gopinath, without 
being flashy, was of extreme help 
to his partner. He used his height 
best for bringing off a number of 
service aces and placed his fore¬ 
hand drives well. His lobbing too 
was effective. While Appa Rao was 
more consistent, Mohan Rao warm¬ 
ed up after an indifferent start and 
touched peak form from the second 
set with his telling smash and ser¬ 
vice. This was the best match of 
the entire tournament. 

The quarter-final between the 
Southern Railway’s first string G. 
Palani and K. Gopala Rao. and 
Progreg "A** was also a three-set 
affair, with good all-round play. 
The Railwaymen were more effi¬ 
cient in defence and in retrieving, 
but lacked decisive finish. Appa 
Rao and Mohan Rao worked hard 
after losing the first set and with 
clever placements and timely ag¬ 
gression, clinched the issue. So it 
was the hardest way the Progreg 
pair traversed, before winning the 
coveted trophy. Progreg's second 
pair, R. V. G. K. Ranga Rao and 
R. Bhale Rao, lost to Government 
Services (R. J. W. Moses and 
E. C. P. Prabhaker) after leading 5-2 
in the first set. The latter pair lost in 
the third round to Brady and Co. 
without taking a game. 

State Bank “C” (G. Krishnamur- 
thi and A. L. Govindaraj) staged a 
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of qualities seen and ad- 
VI mired in most top-ranking tennis 
players is quickness. We envy them 
for what we call their "quick eye" 
which enables them to start quickly 
at their oppdnent’s sht "s, for their 
quick reflexes which enable them to 
move the racket with lightning-like 
speed, and for their footwork and 
mobility which enable them to move 
effortlessly into the hitting position. 
When these qualities arc combined 
with a high degree of eye-hand co¬ 
ordination, emotion*!! stability and in¬ 
telligence, we say a player is a “natu¬ 
ral", a born athlete. This may be true 
for certainly most of these cham¬ 
pions were endowed with greater 
amounts of these qualities-- greater 
degrees of those abilities—than were 
the rest of us. Nature provided them 
With a head start over the rest of us. 
Probably even as youngsters they 
could see more quickly and react and 
move faster than mo.st other kid.s. 

It is quite likely, however, that 
nature i.s Jess responsible for the ac¬ 
complishments of these "natural ath¬ 
letes" than we generally assume, for 
their natural endowment—their quick 
eye and quick reflexes—were only the 
starting points from which they pro¬ 
ceeded to develop these and other 
skills they now use so effectively in 
competition. It is quite likely that 
only by combining these native abili¬ 
ties—these advanced starting points-- 
wdth years of training and competi¬ 
tion were our champions able to deve¬ 
lop eventually the quickness at see¬ 
ing and starting and moving. 

Thousands of other tennis players 
arc not as gifted as our "pro" stars. 
Arc they ever going to be able to see 
the ball as quickly as Gonzales or 
move as quickly as Laver? Probably 
not, for one cannot make a thorough¬ 
bred out of a plough horse nor a 9.7 
sprinter out of a shot putter. Aver¬ 
age players with average starting 
points will have to make the most of 
what they have. Nevertheless, for 
them the situation is not entirely 
hopeless for they have the same op¬ 


DEVELOPING 
QUICKNESS 
IN TENNIS 

By CHET MUKPHT 


portunities for improving on their na¬ 
tive abilities as do the professional 
champions. By training and practice 
most average players will be able to 
develop the ability to see and to start 
and to move more quickly than they 
now do. 

Research in athletics tells us that 
few of us play or perform anyw'here 
near the limit of our potential. There 
is always room for improvement, even 
in the area of seeing quickly. Scient¬ 
ists tell us that most people tend to 
see things at a ‘‘convenient rate" and 
that we can learn to see things faster 
We can tram our eyes to be more dis¬ 
cerning, to "take in" more of a parti¬ 
cular situation. In the military ser¬ 
vices, for example, flyers are trained 
to recognise and count objects (planes 
and ships) flashed on a screen for 
1/100th of a second whereas previ¬ 
ously they were unable to recognise 
the same objects when shown on the 
screen for as long as a full second. In 
short, they learn to see faster. It i? 
logical to assume, therefore, that ten¬ 
nis players too can learn to sec the 
ball faster, that most of us now see 
it at a convenient rate, and that 
through practice we can see it more 


quickly and can determine its direc¬ 
tion sooner than we now do. 

When tested and queried on this 
matter, a, surprisingly large number 
of "good" players admit that they do 
not attempt to see the ball on their 
opponents racket. After some train¬ 
ing in which they strdin to sec the 
ball sooner, in which they focus their 
attention on the ball as it leaves the 
opponent's racket, and ^ i which they 
practise good balance and quick starts, 
many of these players feel that they 
are beginning to see the ball sooner 
Many of them admit rather sheepish¬ 
ly that for years they have been see¬ 
ing the ball later, more slowlv, than 
they have been capable of. 

One simple and interesting practice 
device for developing a quicker eye 
is to play or rally with balls which 
have been coloured beforehand in a 
distinctive way and to attempt to 
Identify quickly the colour on the ball 
in use. Ordinary felt marking pens 
can be used to colour parts of each 
of three balls—one green, one red and 
one black, for example. A large 
coloured spot can be painted on each 
ball or dotted marks can be painted 
along the seams of each ball, one co- 
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lour on one ball. One-half inch dashes 
spaced one-half inch apart work well 
for this. As one player starts a rally, 
either with a bounce-and-hit or a 
serve, the other player attempts to 
identify and to call out the colour 
marking on the ball in play as soon 
as he can after it leaves his oppo¬ 
nent’s racket. This forces a player to 
focus on the ball as his opponent hits 
it. After weeks cf such training play¬ 
ers will probably be able to diminish 
the gap in time that exists between 
the opponent's hit and their own res¬ 
ponse. 

In racket quickness, strength is a 
factor. Here again we have experi¬ 
ments from physiological laboratories 
that have meaning for tennis players. 
From them we learn that strength de¬ 
velopment is specific and that the best 
way to develop strength is to practise 
it in the way it is to be used in com¬ 
petition. Relating this to volleying we 
can say that the best way to develop 
strength in the grip, wrist and fore¬ 
arm is by volleying, that is, by u.sing 
the grip, wrist and forearms in the 
same way they are used in volleying 
and to tire them in this manner. The 
quickest and simplest way to do this 
is by volleying against a wall with 
the racket cover on the racket. If it is 
done only five minutes daily for a 
week or so. it leads to a feeling of the 
racket getting lighter. If it is done for 
several weeks, it leads to the develop- 
mexrt of an amazing amount of racket 
control and quickness of movement of 
the hand and arm. 

Essential for overall quickness, and 
no less attainable to the average 
player, are good footwork and body 
control. Here again, as in volleying 
practice, training aimed at the deve¬ 
lopment of these abilities ought to be 
specific. It ought to be different from 
the ordinary running we usually asso¬ 
ciate with athletics training. This is 
not to say running is bad. Running 
can be beneficial for the reason that 
it does develop endurance to a certain 
degree, and the footwork training in¬ 
volved can often be carried over into 
tennis. But it certainly does not often 
resemble the kind of running we sec 
in a tennis match, with its quick 
starts and stops, changes of direction, 
and lunges and scrambling-type 
moves. 

A better way to train for footwork 
and body movement is to practise the 


kind of moves required in play. One 
simple way is to intersperse volley 
moves (cross-over steps) with short 
sprints of five or six steps. Emphasis 
here should be on a quick sideways 
move after a quick stop in the ready 
position. 

Another training drill for develop¬ 
ing quickness involves friendly com¬ 
petition between players. Two players 
stand facing each other about five feet 
apart. One player, designated loader, 
makes simulated volley moves and 
swings, while the other player trios 
to match his moves by moving as 
quickly as he can after the leader 
starts. If the leader moves to his right 
with a cro.s.s-over step of the left foot, 
the lOther player moves quickly to 
his left by crossing the right fool over. 
Fakes and feints are permitted sinrr 
they lead to quick responses and add 
to the enjoyment of the prac lict. All 
of the proper volley moves can ho 
simulated and practised in thi.s way— 
the cross-over step, the glide-and- 
cross-over and the slide away fron> 
a clo.se ball. In each case, emphasis 
should be on quick moves and quick' 
recoveries to the ready position with 
both the racket and feel. It is im¬ 
portant to remember that a good part 
of being quick at the net is being 
quick on the recovery after a move 
and hit. 

Quickness at the net is es.sential if 
one is to beconrie an effective volleyer. 
Quickness is not a matter of reflexes 
alone, nor is it always a matter of 
anticipation. It is more often the re¬ 
sult of proper stance and balance and 
of seeing the ball quickly, which per¬ 
mit a volleyer to start quickly at his 
opponent’s shot. Slow motion movies 
of some of our very best amateurs 
reveal a surprisingly long delay be¬ 
tween the groundstroker’s hit and the 
volleyer’s reaction to it. In fact it is 
not unusual to see the volleyer still 
moving into his stride-slop position 
while the groundstroker’s shot is al¬ 
ready on its way. This is difficult to 
explain for in other sports where quick 
starts are needed—in basketball, ba.se- 
ball and football—^proper stance and 
balance are stressed and are consi¬ 
dered essential for quick reaction. Ap¬ 
parently even at this very top level 
of amateur tennis play there is room 
for improvement in seeing, reacting 
and moving. And so can others of us, 
less skilled in strokes and less endow¬ 
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fine recovery to beat Madras Police 
(M. Singaravelu and R. V. Naraya- 
naq) after losing the first set. In 
each set the Police held a big lead 
at the Rtaxt, Krishnamurthy was 
steady. Narayanan looked the best 
of the four, but lost vital points by 
errors. The Bankmen then lost to 
Gordon WoodroflFe. 

In the other half, Brady and Co. 
reached the final without losing a 
set. It overcame Government Ser- 
vices and beat Jayanthi SNhipping in 


the quarter-final. M. S. Appa Rao 
and J. B. Prabhaker, playing for 
the latter, had good ground-strokes 
but Bobjec and Kripanidhi were 
more aggressive. They eliminated 
Inden Biselers in the semi-final 
with surprising ease 6-3, 7-5. Habi 
Venkatesan, the Davis (2up young¬ 
ster, was playing with his father, 
K. Venkatesan, the veteran player 
known for steadiness and defence, 
but found Bobjee and Kripanidhi at 
their attacking best. Inden Biselers 
eliminated Southern Railway*s se¬ 
cond string, M. Visvanathan and S. 
Visvanathan, in an easy manner in 
the earlier match. 


ed with p^sical attributes than Davis 
Cuppers, improve our ability to per¬ 
form these skills. 

The three training devices recom¬ 
mended here—coloured balls for train¬ 
ing in “.seeing quickly*', wall practice 
with covered rackets for developing 
strength and arm and hand quickness, 
and shadow movement drills for de¬ 
veloping footwork, quick .starts and 
mobilily--will certainly help many 
average players dt'vc lop these abili¬ 
ties, these bt'tsK' skill.s, so that they 
will be able to play at a level closer 
to their potential.- (Courte.sv: World 
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G one ar^ the days when Punjab 
girls used to flight shy of going on 
the field in uniform. The very donn¬ 
ing of the sports women’s uniform, 
they considered, was a bane. It meant 
so many things: displea ing parents, 
getting guffaws from the puritans and 
ridicule from society. 

Surprisingly, all have vanished in 
the wind rather overnight. They are 
now wide awake and shoulder to 
shoulder with the boys in every field. 
Why should they not be, for they 
possess strength and stamina, enough 


HURDiINO LESSONS EOR GIRLS 


to stand the stresses and strains o< 
all physical activity? 

The names of Jasbir Knur, Sunde.sh 
Sodhi, Meenakshi Bhatnagar, Manin- 
der Bindra, Manjit Walia, Som Ku- 
mari, Jaswinder Asha and Om Ku- 
mari arc on the front ranks of Pun¬ 
jab sportswomen. Punjab girls take 
part in alrno.st all the games rocogni.?- 
ed at the National and Intcr-Univcr- 
sity level, i.e., hockey, basketball, 
volleyball, badminton, tabic tennis 
swimming, gymnastics, athletics and 
kho-kho. 

The first systematic attempt to 
biing women to the sports field in 
Punjab was n ade when the Punjab 
University Women’s Sports Commit¬ 
tee came into being in 1948. An As¬ 
sistant Divisional Inspectress of 
Schools for Sports was appointed to 
look after the sports activities of the 
school girls With the establishment 
of the Sports Department, due recog¬ 
nition was given lo the women’s 
sports. In 1962, trained coaches took 
charge of some .selected athletes 
.When this team participated in the 
National athletics at Allahabad the 
same year, four girls—Iqbal Clair, 
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Gurdlp Kaur, Usha Mahindroo. and 
Gurdip Kaur—annexed positions in 
long jump, shot put, high jump, and 
discus. This was the beginning of lau¬ 
rels pouring in. 

Flying Colours 

The tempo was steadily maintained 
since then. Honours came in 1963- 
1^4 Nationals—^in the. javelin, shot 
put. and discus. Continuous and rapid 
progress was achieved slowly. In the 
.Third All-India Inter-State athletics 
Meet at Chandigarh in January 1965, 
Punjab girls won several positions. In 
this year’s Nationals at Bangalore, 
Sundesh Sodhi and Jaswinder Asha 
came out with flying colours. Besides, 
the participation was also quite ex¬ 
tensive. In the women’s section, it is 
not only the honours captured, but 
extensive participation that matters. 
And Mr. Kulwant Singh, the Director, 
firmly believes that in another year 
or so “Our girls will compare very 
favourably with those of Mysore, Ma¬ 
harashtra and Bengal. And, may be, 
even outstrip them”. 

In the 1965 All-India Inter-Univer¬ 
sity athletics at Annamalai, the Pun¬ 
jab girls really showed their mettle. 
Notable achievements were recorded 
by Manjit Walla, Som Kumari, and 
Jeewani. The Inter-University volley- 



RANVIR SINGH FIXING THE PROPER 
POINT OF THROW AT A JAVELIN 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Punjab sports 

By M. B. DUA 


ball title for 1966 went to the Punjabi 
University, and basketball to the 
Punjab University. In hockey, tennis, 
badminton, and table tennis they did 
not fare badly. It was really a great 
day for the Punjab girls this year 
when they captured the national gym¬ 
nastics title for the first time. 

It would be belittling the great part 
that the Punjab Sports Department 
has played in these achievements, if 
we do not record here the commend¬ 
able service it has rendered to the 
State’s girls. Coaching camps exclu¬ 
sively meant for girls are arranged 
from time to time. Besides, before the 
teams go for participation in the Inter- 
Varsity# State or national and inter¬ 
national championships, training is 
imparted by the Department’s ace 
coaches. The four women coaches 
maintained by the Department are 
helped by the men coaches in the 
training and coaching assignments. 
As in previous years, the summer 
coaching camps for selected girls are 
being planned for the summer vacation 
this year in the hills for over one 
month. Some forty sports scholarships 
have already been awarded to pro¬ 
mising sportswomen. The scholarships 

j COACH CHEEMA OiMONSTRATING 
■ KHNTI IN HIGH JUMSINO TO GIRL 
TRAINEES. 


are given to school and college girl.v 
in the shape of monthly stipends 
varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. The 
Punjab is, perhaps, the only State in 
the country which is doing so much 
for the promotion of women’s sports. 

Special Attention 

At the regional coaching centre.*? 
maintained at the 17 different places 
in ^Ihe State, girls get special atten¬ 
tion and training is given in volTey- 
ball, hockey, basketball, athletics and 
swimming. All the universities in the 
State—Punjabi, Kurukshetra, Punjab 
and Punjab Agricultural—send their 
teams for training under the guidance 
of the coaches of the Punjab Sports 
Department. 

The Department has al.so initiated a 
“nursery scheme” at the tehsil level. 
The scheme has proved a great suc¬ 
cess. The talent is reared in the sports 
colleges and schools. The Govern¬ 
ment has opened a Sports school for 
boys and girls at Jullundur and a 
Sports College for girls only at Kuruk¬ 
shetra. Yet another landmark in 
women’s sports in the Punjab is the 
opening of physical education col¬ 
leges at Patiala and Chandigarh. 
Training in physical education is 
available up to the Master’s Degree 
level. This has proved a special sti¬ 


mulus for the Punjab girls to go in 
for a sports career which was hitherto 
very badly neglected. 

Mrs. Nirmal M. Singh, Assistant 
Directress of Sports (Women), Pun¬ 
jab Sports Department believes that 
with systematic and planned training, 
Punjab girls are bound to make a 
mark in the near future. 

Mrs. Singh regretfully pointed out 
the other day that parents, however, 

Continued on next page 
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A VOLLEYBALL GAME AT A COACHING 
CAMP. 

WOMEN AND PUNJAB 
SPORTS 

Continued from previous page 

were proving a stumbling block 
against girls taking an increasing 
part in sports. Their conservative at¬ 
titude was sometimes responsible “for 
nipping talent in the bud”. Girls are 
not allowed to join teams in schools 
and colleges lest “they spoil their p'o- 
silion in studies and fail in the annual 
examinations”. She says: “With pro¬ 
per stimulus and intelligent guidance, 
the girls who do well in sports can 
do well in the examinations also. In 
fact, sport brings out the best in them 
in the test and it also helps balance 
t.heir personality.” 

Women’s sports activities in vil¬ 
lages have also received the spe¬ 
cial attention of the Sports Depart¬ 
ment. The women sports officers also 
go in search of talent and provide 
enough opportunities to them to take 
to sports. In the villages after selec¬ 
tion, outstanding girls are brought at 
the district level and training is given 
to them to participate in the State 
level. With the result that even young 
girls in villages eagerly join in 
games. 

The seed has spread very widely. 
The plant is sprouting speedily. If it 
is properly reared and affectionately 
tended, the Punjab girls are certain 
to carve out a niche for themselves 
m world sports. 
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T he distance from Land's End to 
John O’Groats by road is about 
870 miles. It runs from the most 
southerly point in England to the 
most northerly in Scot'ind. For 
many years it has presented a chal¬ 
lenge to sportsmen and women 
from all over the world, particular¬ 
ly cyclists. To break the “End-lo- 


•Mlf it rAMM' 

me. At last, on June 9, 1954, she set gttsty drizzle reduced her speed 
off from Land’s End on the first through Cornwall and Devon. At 
stage of her 870-mile journey. Exeter Eileen was nearly half an 
Among her small band of helpers hour behind her carefully-planned 
following in cars was her husband, schedule—^yet the ride was still only 

Behind Schedule 

Soon after the start, the weather Undeterred she pressed on. By 
refused to co-operate. Wind and nightfall she had reached Bristol, 
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End*' record is considered the great¬ 
est of all cycling achievements. It 
is Britain’s toughest and most diffi¬ 
cult record course—a road that 
often leads to disappointment and 
disillusion. 

One cyclist, who tried and 
triumphed was Eileen Sheridan a 
tiny 31-year-old housewife and mo¬ 
ther of a small son- Her sensational 
ride will always merit a place of 
honour in the annals of road cy¬ 
cling. 

Only 5 feet tall, Eileen Sheridan 
was an exceptional cyclist with de¬ 
dicated determination and remark¬ 
able po^^ers of endurance consider¬ 
ing her size. 

During having broken near¬ 

ly all the women’s road records, she 
announced her intention of attempt¬ 
ing the “End-to-End” record. At 
that time only three women had 
ever completed the heart-breaking 
ride and the record, achieved by 
Edith Atkins a year previously, 
stood at two days, 18 hours, four 
minutes. 

Eileen Sheridan prepared for the„ 
most important ride of her career 
witl|A rigorous training program- 
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but the weather showed no sign of 
improvement. A cold, dismal night 
Jay ahead, with no time for rest, for 
she was still behind schedule. Gal* 
lantly she pedalled on into the dark¬ 
ness and the monotonous loneliness 
of her first night in the saddle. 

When dawn broke, she was begin¬ 
ning to feel the strength-sapping 
effects of the cold and damp on her 
limbs, but after a warm drmk and 
words of encouragement fron^ her 
husband, she forged on through 
Lancashire, up and over misty 
Shap Fell, and on to Carlisle, 470 
miles from the start, where she 
stopped for her first real rest. 

The stilfest part of the ride lay 
ahead, but after a brief rest of 15 
minutes, ETileen Sheridan was off 
once more. 

Heart-Breaking 

The second night in the saddle 
must have been heart-breaking for 
she was suffering severe pam in 
her right knee, the temperature 
dropped lower and’ lower, and the 
road became more and more diffi¬ 
cult as she slogged on through the 
grim Grampian Mountains By mor¬ 
ning she was in poor shape and with 
another 200 miles ahead of her, 
Eileen was persuaded to take a se¬ 
cond rest, a longer one this time. 

‘While she rested in the attendant 
caravan, her husband and Frank 
Southall, her manager and a former 
“End-to-End** record breaker, gave 
her what treatment they could, and 
all too soon she was back in the 
saddle. The next few hours proved 
to be testing lime of the whole 
ride ana after a few more miles 
her manager called another halt, 
this time for half an hour. 

Beat Record 

She ploughed over the 1,000 feet 
Aultnamain, every turn of the pe¬ 
dals sheer torture to her aching 
limbs, then on to Golspie and 
Brora, two mere terrifying climbs. 
Blit as the miles passed and the end 
of the road drew steadily closer, 
she showed the grit and determina¬ 
tion which made her Britain's 
greatest woman cyclist. 

At last the welcome sight of the 
John O'Groats Hotel—the end of the 
road. She had reached it in 2 days, 
9 hours, 4 minutes, beating the pre¬ 
vious women's record by nine 
hours, a magnificent performance. 
But although it was the completion 
of her *'End-to-End" ride it was not 
the end of her record attempts, she 
decided to continue for the 1,000 
miles record. It meant another 
gruelling 130 miles—another night 
in the saddle, a terrifying prospect 
after her previous ordeals. But 
after less than two hours' rest she 
rode off on tbe last stage of her 
battle against the clock. 

, Terrifying hardly describes those 
final 130 miles. Time after time she 
tu^eell dbJtog off in the sad- 


die and it was only her indomitable 
spirit that kept her going. 

Hallucinations 

Her mental weariness cau.sed her 
to have strange hallucinations—cars 
that raced towards her and then 
vanished into the blackness, hedges 
and trees that assumed frightening 
shapes on the road ahead, signposts 
that appeared to her like helpers 
directing her off the road. 

By dawn she wa.*? suffering ago 
nies—mentg) as well as physical. 
She was driving the pedals of her 
machine like an automaton, fighting 
against sheer exhaustion and men¬ 


tal fatigue. Her husband ran beside 
her for miles, encouraging her, 
cheering her, and all the time wish* 
ing it could end. But the hours of 
dc.spair pa.ssed and as the sun broke 
through the leaden clouds all her 
old .Spirits returned. She rode the 
last few iniJo.s like a sprinter and 
at last, the ordeal over, she reach¬ 
ed John O’Groats once more. 

Eileen Sheridan had covered 1,000 
miles in 3 days, 1 hour, a new re¬ 
cord and the .second fastest time 
for the distance over achieved by a 
cycli.st, and beaten only by a man, 
Sid Ferris, 
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THE FIND 
OF THE 
SEASON 

By C, N. VENUGOBAL 

and Gila Nanda, a Stale player, in 
the process. 

She then bagged two more lilies 
Brothers’ Club and Matunga Gym¬ 
khana. 


F an year when the Maharashtra kaity CHARGEMAN rc- 
team swept everything before ceiving the WOMEN'S 
it and bagged nine out of the twelve DOUBLES trophy at the 
titles in the National tabic tennis nationals at jullun- 

championships the progress of its DUR FROM THE chief 

youngsters automatically comes MINISTER OF THE PUNJAB, 

into the reckoning. Viewed in this 
context, that up-and-coming colle¬ 
gian, Kaity Chargeman, readily 

comes to one’s mind. For, her per- makings of a player of class. Per¬ 
formance has been creditable all haps she is the only player who 

along. She is rightly hailed as the the “loop’’ drive almost al- 

find of the season. ways to advantage. 


It was, however, Chargeman’s 
victory over Pnsca Rosario in the 
finak of the Times of India Open 
tournament which sUxjd <xjt. Com¬ 
ing as it did after her three previ¬ 
ous defeats at the hands of the 
latter, the win was not only meri¬ 
torious but conf(}undcd even her ar¬ 
dent ‘supporters. 

Her trip, therefore, to the East 
African countries as a member of 
the Indian learn is a recognitifm of 
her talents and this should earn 


By putting it across the redoubta¬ 
ble Meena Parande in the National 
championships at Jullundur she pla¬ 
yed a key role in Maharashtra’s vic¬ 
tory against the formidable Rail¬ 
ways. 

Frail and of average height, 
Chargeman packs plenty of power 
behind her strokes. It is her all-out 
attack which leaves most players 
absolutely defenceless. With a per¬ 
fect forehand and near-perfect loop 
drive this youngster has all the 


The IT-year-old Chargeman was 
introduced to the game in the Inter- 
Schoois tournament organised by 
the Maharashtra Stale Table Tennis 
Association. In subsequent years 
she made steady progress. 

Her performance last season ex¬ 
ceeded all expectations. In the very 
first tournament of the season—the 
P. J. Hindu Gymkhana—she blasted 
her way through to claim the title 
She beat Joy Pereira, a former 
“Queen” of Bombay Table Tennis, 


her good experience. Under the 
guidance of V. Sivaraman, the 
N.I.S. coach, who has accompanied 
the team ai: manager, and in the 
company of slalwart.s like ^Gautaip 
Divan, Farrokh Khodaiji and Usha 
Sunderraj, not to speak of the 
“giant killer” Mir Kasim Ali, Char¬ 
geman should return home not only 
a vastly improved player but also 
with fresh laurels. When she lands 
in Bombay the table tennis season 
will be on and her overseas* expe¬ 
rience will stand her in good stead. 






P UNJAB POLICE, this year’s run- 
ner-up in the Durand lootball 
tournament, had to go all out to get 
the better of Jullundur D.F.A. in 
the final of the Punjab football 
championship, held at Kamal. The 
odd goal in three .which enabled the 
Police to retain the Daya Krishan 
Khanna Cup, was scored in extra 
time. Jamail Singh, Indian Olym¬ 
pic football-player, gave away the 
prizes. The championship was inau¬ 
gurated by Mr. R. C. Kapila, De¬ 
puty Commissioner. Inside-right 
Raghbir Singh opened the account 
for Punjab Police in the 20th mi¬ 
nute of the first half. It was late 
after the resumption of play that 
Jullundur*s centre-forward and In¬ 
dia’s blue Inder Singh evened the 
score. Nazar Singh put the Police 
in front in extra time, Both teams 
had to work hard to make the final 
grade. In the semi-finals, Punjab 
Police edged out Hoshiarpur D.F.A. 
by a solitary goal and Jullundur 
got the better of Ambala by three 
goals to two. Mr. M. C. Jolly, Pre¬ 
sident of the Punjab Football Asso¬ 
ciation, said despite various handi- 



DINiSH KHANNA. 


PUNJAB POLICE 
RETAINS HONOURS 


caps the standard of football in the 
State was improving and hoped 
that more Punjabis would sqon find 
places in the national teams. 

• • • 

Two Punjabis are included in tKe 
seven outstanding performers in 


the field of sports who have been 
selected for the Arjuna Award this 
year. 

The ever-green Udham Singh, who 
has set a record of representing 
the country in four Olympic Games, 
has been playing first class hockey 
since 1947. Bom on August 4, 1928, 



TEAMS siiNG PfIESSNTEO TO MR. KAriLA, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 

SEPORE HE INAUGURATED THE PUNJAD POOlgAU CHAMPIONSHIP. 

JARNAIl SINON, INDIAN OLYMPIC STAt, OIYINO AWAY THE 

pRins. 


SPOM MUmMOB 



UDHAM SINGH. 


at Sansarpur, a village near Jullun¬ 
dur Catonment, aptly called the 
nursery of hockey players, Udhi, as 
he is called by his admirers, made 
his mark at a very early age and 
won many a laurel before joining 
DA.V. College, Jullundur, in 1945. 
He captained the college in 1947 
and the same year was selected to 
represent Punjab, a position which 
he retained till 1965. Injury to a fin¬ 
ger just before the departure of the 
Indian team for the London Olym¬ 
pics in 1948 robbed him of a place 
in the team. He toured Afghanistan 
with the Indian Hockey Federation 
team in 1949 and was later chosen 
a member of the 1952 Olympic 
team which successfully defended 
the title gt Helsinki. He toured Po¬ 
land in 1953 with the Indian Hockey 
Federation tegm; captained Punjab 
in 1954, ahd led the Indian Hockey 
Federation team to the Youth Fes¬ 
tival in Warsaw in 1955 and helped 
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the country retain the Olympic title 
in Melbourne in 1956. Hep was se¬ 
lected to lead India in the Third 
Asian Games at Tokyo in 1958 and 
in 1959 captained the team which 
toured East Africa. He was Vice- 
Captain of the team which toured 
Europe and participated in the In¬ 
ternational Hockey Festival at 
Munich. He earned the distinction 
of representing India in the Olym¬ 
pic Games for the third time in suc¬ 
cession in 1960 when he was select¬ 
ed to play in Rome. He again at¬ 
tracted the selectors’ attention in 
1963 and travelled to Lyons for the 
International Hockey Tournament 
and was member of the Indian 


team which won the Olympic title 

in Tokyo in 1964. 

Dinesh Khanna* who has had a 
meteoric rise to fame in badmin¬ 
ton* was bom on January 4, 1943, 

in Gurdaspur District of the Pun¬ 
jab. Tall and well built and with 
plenty of determination* he f!r.st 
came to the fore when as a junior 
he was runner-up in the National 
Badminton championships in lP.’i7-5P 
and repeated the same feat the next 
year; has been lepresentmg Puniai 
since 1958 and also Punjab Univer¬ 
sity; toured Malaya with the Indian 
students' team and won the team 
event in the International competi¬ 
tions and was runner-up in singles 


in the same championships; repre^ 
seated India against Malaya in 1961 
at Bombay and in tie Thomas Cup 
matches in New Zealand against 
South Africa and Malaysia m 19^; 
also loured Australia, Malaya. Sin¬ 
gapore and Bangkok with the Tho¬ 
mas Cup team Thus rich experi¬ 
ence enabled him at the age of 23 
last year to hit world headlines 
During a sensational fortnight in 
November, ne annexed the Asian 
and Nehru badminton titles against 
strong opposition from several coun¬ 
tries His latest achievement is 
to reach the last four in the All- 
Kngland badminton chompionships 
this year—M L Kapur 






M. M. ZALA, WHO WON THE JUNIORS* 
OPEN SINGLES TITLE. 


All GUJERAT OPEN (RANKING) CHAMPIONSHIPS SUNIL PATEL (SINGLES RUNNER-UP 
AND DOUBLES WINNER), SURESH MASHRUWAIA (SINGLES AND DOUBLES WINNER). 
PERVIZ KEKOBAO (VETERANS' SINGLES AND DOUBLES WINNER) AND REV. FR. J. M 
ORTEGA, WHO DISTRIBUTED THE PRIZES. 


TWO TITLES 
FOR MASHRUWALA 

By P. F. KEKOBAD 


A ll the leading players of the Stale 
participated in the All-Gujorat 
Open (ranking) tennis championships 
1966 which concluded at the Tata Ad¬ 
vance Mill’s Club. Ahmedabad. on 
Sunday February 27. 

The men’s open singles matches for 
the late Khan Bahadur#Rustom Cama 
Memorial rolling trophy proved extre¬ 
mely interesting. The best singles 
match of the entire tournament was 


the semi-final between Sunil Patel, 
the Gujerat University champion and 
Shanli Makwana the Saurashtra cham¬ 
pion. Serving and driving well on the 
forehand and backhand Makwana 
captured the first two sets, but then 
Makwana's concentration slackened 
unaccountably and with it his grip on 
the match started slipping from his 
hands. Sunil Patel, on the other hand, 
at this stage started playing inspiied 
tennis. Spinning and kicking his ser¬ 


vices high and rushing at the net often 
to drive home the advantage, Sunil 
completely reversed the situation and 
mastered the fast tiring IVSakwana. He 
captured the last three sets in a row 
to register a most remarkable rally 
and win. 

In the final, however. Sunil gave an 
altogether disappointing display against 
Suresh Mashruwala, Gujerat’s No. 1 
Mashruwala played to a set plan and 
kept on returning everything back on 
Sunil’s rather weak backhand and 
checked Sunil often on the net with 
accurate backhand cross-court shots 
placed wide away from Sunil’s reach. 
Sunil made the fatal mistake of slow¬ 
ing down his services and drives which 
suited Mashruwala too well. Patel 
.seemed to have become a bundle of 
ner\'es and Mashruwala applied pres¬ 
sure at the right moments. In the end 
Patel went down rather tamely in 
three straight sets. 
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*^he Junior Open singles final was 
fought out between enterprising, young 
M. M. Zala, who came all the way 
from Gandhidham (Kutch) to partici¬ 
pate in the tournament and the very 
promising, sturdily built, Zaheer Ke- 
kobad of Ahmedabad. Zala played 
consistently well. Zaheer's spins and 
kicking services were handled ably by 
Zala. Zaheer drove well and stylishly 
on the forehand but lacked Zala’s con¬ 
sistency. Zala won in the end 6-4 and 
6-4. 

In the men’s open doubles the Su¬ 
nil Patel-Suresh Mashruwala combina¬ 
tion was formidable but Ram Laksh- 
man, formerly of Delhi, and Pcrviz 
Kekobad (Gujerat’s No. 2). were not 
to be easily rattled. The clash was re¬ 
plete with fast and accurate lerviccs 
fiashy drives, crisp volleys and good 
lobs. After a hard fight Marshruwala 
and Patel emerged victorious. 

In the Veterans’ Open singles Wing- 



Commander V. K. Menon (Services! 
established a commanding lead of 4-1 
over Perviz Kekobad (Gujerat’s No 
2). But then the latter captured tln‘ 
next 3 games to level up at 4-4. 
Menon bringing of? some very nice 
forehand drives, captured the 9th 
game to forge ahead at 5-4. In the 
10th game Menon was twice set-point 
but Kekobad rallied to capture the 
game making the score 5-5. Kekobad 
also took the next 2 games to annex 
the set at 7-5. The .second set Keko¬ 
bad captured at 6-4 and with it claim¬ 
ed the match. These two players com¬ 
bined to ward off the challenge posed 
by Behram Kekobad and Kishanlal 
Shah in two straight sets at 6-4 and 
6-3 in the final of the Vet^ans’ Open 
doubles. 

DINYAR MODY'S FINE WIN 

T he Gujerat State Open tennis 
championships 1966 were played 
at the Sardar Patel Stadium tennis 
courts recently at Ahmedabad. All 
the leading players of the Stale and 



M M ZALA ^WINNER) AND ZAHEER 
KEKOBAD (RUNNER-UP), EINAIISTS IN 
THE STATE'S FIRST JUNIORS OPEN SIN- 
OLES TOURNAMENT. 



CHANOMBHAI RANKER AND KAtYAN MASHRUWALA, WINNERS OF THE STATE 
VETERANS' OPEN DOUBLES. 


SUNIL PATEL, SURESM 

MASHRUWALA, V. K 
MENON AND PERVIZ 

KEKOBAD. 


also some of the promising voung 
players n\ Bombay took part. 

The men’s open singles final wai- 
ronte.sled by very promising young¬ 
sters--Dinyar Mody, the Bombay 
Univcrsiiy champion, and .Sunil Pa¬ 
tel the Gujerat 'Varsity champion. 
Tall and athletically built, Dinyai 
played the delightful, modern serve- 
and-volley game. Serving fast and 
accurately and volleying crisply at 
the net he applied great pressure on 
Sunil Patel from the very start and 
did not relax his firm grip on the 

Continued on next pag* 
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VOLLEYBALL TITLE 
FOR HYDERABAD POLICE 

By A CORRESPONDENT 


'I'HE Hindusthan Sugar Mills' All- such as Punjab Police District Volley- 
^ India volleyball tournament at ball Association, Amritsar, D C M 
Golagokarannath, Dist Khei i U P Delhi, and Secretariat Club, Delhi had 
(N E Rly ) was held from the 18th promised to come but due to distur- 
to 20th March 1966 Some good teams bances in those States were held up 


iHyderabad Police, Andhra Pradesh 
however took part Besides others, 
A M C. Lucknow, U P Police, Mee¬ 
rut, District Volleyball Association, 
Kanpur, and Govt Roadways, Meerut, 
also participated The standard of the 
game was quite high The Hyderabad 
Police and the Govt Roadways, Mee¬ 
rut, met in the final and Hyderabad 
Police won The final was a real treat 
to watch The game of Gopal of 
^Hyderabad Police was a source of 
delight to the public Other promi¬ 
nent players were Ashad and Riaz of 
Hyderabad Police and Chandra Bir 
Singh of Meerut Roadways Mr B P 
Tnpathi, President of the AU-India 
Volleyball Federation was present 
throughout the tournament, which 
was a big success The prizes were 
distributed by Mrs N. S Chaudhry. 
wife of the District M!hgistrate, Kheri. 



TWO TITLES FOR 
MASHRUWALA 

Continued from previous page 

game till the very end. Sunil Patel, 
driving forcefully on the forehand 
and servmg medium paced top-spm 
services tried to make a fight of it. 
But Mody hardly allowed him any 
liberties and won the match in two 
straight sets (6-4 and 6-3). Mody 
emerged certainly a very deserving 
winner.. 

The Men's Open doubles final bet¬ 
ween Dinyar Mody and Manu Cha- 
bria. a Bombay combination, and Su- 
resh Mashruwala and Sunil Patel of 
Ahmedabad, proved most interest^ 
ing. The Ant set after a hard and 
bitter ding-^dong struggle was annex¬ 
ed by the Ahmedabad pair at 11-8. 
The Bombay players fought back 
magnificently to capture the second 
set at the same score. In the third 
and the final set, plajred out In very 
bad, fading U^t. Suresh Mlishru- 
wala and his partner romped home 
rather easily hf 6-8. 

The juniors’ singles final wts 
fought out by M M. Zala, who had 
come all the way from GgndhldhaiP 
(Kutch) to partidpete In the 
nement, end up--and>*eoin]ttig smir 
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IJIRIESNDS Union Club annexed the 
JP Bulbul memorial hockey trophy 
of Lucknow defeating the A.M.C. 
Centre in the final played at the 
Central Sports Stadium by a soli¬ 
tary goal. The match was packed 
with thrills and was well contested 

For the winner former Olsrmpic 
star Jamanlal Sharma, Tasauur 
Husain* A. K. Arora* Ramjilal* 
Ikram andl>. Singh put up a fine 
display. Gajendra Singh, Bir Baha¬ 
dur, and Santokh Singh were pro¬ 
minent in the A.M.C. ranks. 

Midway through the second half. 
Friends Union’s right-winger Ram- 
jilal gave a pass to inside right 
Akram. One of the A.M.C. defend¬ 
ers stopped the ball with his hand. 
Right-half A. K. Arora made no 
mistake off the resultant penalty 


goals to nothing. Centre-forward 
Bijawat performed a hat-trick by 
scoring the third, fburth and fifth 
goals. He had also netted the first 
goal. Bir Bahadur was credited 
with the second and sixth goals. 
Friends UnioiL accounted for Secre¬ 
tariat by two goals to no^ng in 
the other semi-final. Inside left 
IkramuUah drew first blood in the 
11th minute Hie custodian should 
have saved this shot. Ikramullah 

also netted the second goal. 

Earlier, the Police withdrew 

their team ^rom the tournament 

after drawing with the A.M C 
(1-1). The Armymen drew first 
blood through centre-forward Bija¬ 
wat and the Police equalised 

through their inside right Govinda 
(1-1). The Secretariat got the better 
of La Martiniere by two goals tu 





DEEPAK SURI, WINNBI OF TWO TITIES 
IN THE ALLAHABAD 'VARSITY DELEGACY 
TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 


FRIENDS UNION 

CLAIMS 
BULBUL HOCKEY 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


push. Earlier. A M C’s Bir Baha¬ 
dur had failed to connect a cross 
from left winger Thapa near the 
goal-mouth 

In the semi-finals A.M.C. had 
routed the Railway Designs and 
Standards Organisation by six 

Kekobad Zala captured the first 
set at 6-3 before Zaheer could settle 
down. But in Lhe second set Zaheer 
with his fast, spin services and drives 
forged ahead to a 5-3 lead. Zala 
fought back tenaciously to equalise 
at 5-5 and went on to capture the 
set also at 7-5 and became the Guje- 
rat State’s junior champion. 

In the Veterans’ Open smglesi 
Wing Commander V. K. Menon of 
the Services, playing a steady, con¬ 
sistent game upset tAe applecart of 
P^iz Kekobad (State’s No. 2) in 
two straight sets (6-4 and 6-4) thus 
avenging his recent defeat suffered at 
the hands of Kekobad in the All- 
Gujerat Open (Ranking) tennis 
championships held recently at Ah- 
medabad. 

The Veterans’ Opto doubles was 
annexed by Chandubhai Banker and 
Kalyan Mashruwala. They most cre¬ 
ditably overcame the stiff opposition 
of Wing Commander V. K. Menon 
and Perviz Kekobad after a hard 
and stiff fight 7-5, 8-4, Banker and 
Mashruwala combined very well and 
^rtainly deserved to w6i on the 
fisy’s showing. 

X)r, Somabhai Desai, the sports lov- 
utg Mayor of Ahmedabad, presided 
f DVR away the prizes. 


nothing. Inside right P. C. Pande 
and inside left Ramcharan were 
the goal-getters. 

A.T.C. and Lucknow were con- 
cerred in a goalless draw in the 
final of the U.P. Police Inter-Range 
hockey tournament played at the 
Lucknow Reserve Police Lines 
giound. Both the teams were de¬ 
clared joint-winners. The A.T.C. 
won the toss ’and will keep the 
trophy for the first six months. 
Earlier in the semi-finals, Lucknow 
had beaten Bareilly in the replay 
by a solitary goal. Lucknow Range 
had sprang a surprise by defeating 
the holder, star-studded P.A.C., by 
a solitary goal scored in the extra 
period by inside right Govinda. 
Kanpur defeated Gorakhpore by 1-0 
and Agra accounted for Meerut 3-0. 
Mrs. Shanti Prasad, wife of the 
D.I.G. Police, U.P., gave away the 
trophies. 


• • • 


Hard-hitting Deepak Suri, former 
Rajasthan University skipper and 
Allahabad University table tennis 
runner-up, won two titles in the 
Allahabad University Delegacy 
table tennis tournament. He won 
the singles title beating Dilip Agar- 
wala lasting 16 minutes (2144, 
21-10, 14-21 and 2146). With fine 
support from Yogesh Bhargava he 
also won the doubles. 

Suri plays the hard-hitting game 
and has a fund of good strokes at 
his disposaL He has a^#xle win over 


the Allahabad University champion 
Ramesh Chandra to his credit. 


• • 


Kanpur Cricketers and Civil Club 
shared the 25-over Deokinand me¬ 
morial cricket trophy run under 
the auspices of the Players Asso¬ 
ciation, Kanpur. The match, played 
at the Kanpur Green Park Sta¬ 
dium, ended in a thrilling tie each 
side scoring 188 run& 

Batting first, CiviV Club scored 
188 for eight in 25 uvers. Ganesh 
Avasthi (61) and Debu Mittra (81 
rot out) were the top scorers. Kan¬ 
pur Cricketers were all out for 188 
in 23.4 overs. Chopra (47) and Arun 
Misra (47). Virendra Jain and 
Sushil shared the bowling honours 
bagging four and three for 78 and 
12 runs respectively. 

A fine all round display by U.P. 
State Cap Laxmi Hazaria who hit 
up 57 and bagged four for 54 help¬ 
ed Defence and Services in scoring 
a 20-nin win over the Rest in the 
final of the Kanpur Pentangular 
tournament for the Vizzy trophy 
played at the Green Park Stadium. 

Batting first, the Defence and 
Services was all out for 180 runs. 
Laxmi Hazaria and Prem Chandra 
added 52 for the fifth wicket. Sha¬ 
red (33) and Laxmi Hazaria (57) 
were the top scorers for the Ser¬ 
vices. Ravi Mohan bagged four for 
54. 

The Rest replied with 180 runs 
(Hans Raj 47 and Debu Mittra 36). 
Laxmi Hazaria took four for 54. 
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Chen 


By LEONARD BABDEN 


CHESS AND 

THE CLIMATE 


legend that thr Russians are good 
at chess because they have nothing 
better to do on those long Slavonic win¬ 
ter evenings is hard to discourage. ^11 
the evidence .shows that chess in the So¬ 
viet Union and the other Eastern Eu¬ 
ropean eountrif^s is rated on a par with 
outdoor sports The chess player is 
thought of as an athlete rather than as 
an elderly bookworm. 
i 

How4*ver. th(‘re is a better argument 
for suggesting that a cold climate is good 
Rir your chess. A survey by the Interna¬ 
tional Chess Eedetalion a few years ago 
jihowed 025 officially recognised chess 
players in *‘Very 1(10,000 Soviet citizens 
(the comparable figure for the Unit(‘d 
States being two’) whiU' a surprisingly 
close runner-up was Iceland, with 506 
chess players per 100.000 inhabitants. 
There is ki'cn enthusiasm tor chess in 
Iceland, despite that ermntry’s lack of 
geographital contact with the main Eu¬ 
ropean chess centres. Foreign masters 
find a calibre of opposition ir their 
dispJ^is which IS unparalleled outside 
Eastern Europe. Che.ss flourishes m Ice¬ 
land in unexpected sections of .society. A 
few years ago the;e was an evening 
Where it proved impossible to book a 
taxi in the capita] city of Reykjavik. 
Robert Wade, the British master, was 
giving an exhibition against the taxi- 
drivers, who amassed a very respectable 
score against him. 



(a) Up till here, the game has followed 
an orthodox path in the King's Indian 
Defence. However, it often happens in 


positions in this opening where the black 
queen is on the same file as the white 
rook that the rook requires protection. 
Here, White should have played 11.RI13. 

(bl This unmasking of the black king 
bishop is also quite a standard proce¬ 
dure in such situations. 

(c) White has equal material, but a 
lost position because of the activity of 
the black rooks and the unsafe position 
of the white king. 

(d) Olafsson finishes the game neatly. 

(e) If he saves the attacked queen by 
25.QN3, then BK7 mates. 

Problem No. 233 


By A. Renn 



It took me five minute.^; to .splvc this 
clever miniature puzzle. Can you do 
better"' White is to play and force mate 
on his third move at the '.itest, against 
any black defence. 

Solution No. 232: 1- . .KN7!; 2.RN8 

ch.KBS! 3.KB3(3.RQR8,KN7),PR7; 4.RQR 
8.KN8 draws. Boloslavsky played 1 
PR7?: 2.RN8 ch.KR6: 3.KB2! and resign¬ 
ed. since if 3 . .PR8-Q; 4.RR8 ch and 
5.RxQ. while if 3....PR8=N ch; 4.KB3, 
KR7; 5 RN7 and White mates or captures 
the knight next move. 


Th‘? presence cf a strong grandmaster 
makes a lot of difleience to the chess 
atmosphere in a small country. Euwe’s 
succos.ses have kept the game flourish¬ 
ing in Holland, where many large busi- 
nes.scs now sponsor international events. 
A similar boom ha.s occurred in Denmark 
after Larsen's successc.s in the world 
title climinutor.s. In Iceland, the local 
hero IS Olafsson, who ranks among the 
top twenty players in the w<iiid even 
though his Internationa I appearances arc 
limited. 

Ireland now hi*lds a strong tournament 
each year, in which leading grandmasters 
compete. In the first nl these events. 
Olafsson flni.shcd behind his world clas.s 
rivals Tal and Gligoric. but in the 1966 
contest he won ahead of a strong field 
including a Soviet grandma.ster. Vasyu- 
kov. Here is a game from this tourna¬ 
ment which illustrates a simple but 
comparatively little-known che.ss princi¬ 
ple. Two rooks are stronger than a queen 
as long as the rook.s ran be combined in 
effective action. In theory, the queen is 
the equal of the rooks, but this only 
holds when the rooks are restricted In 
mobility. II the position is open and the 
rooks have adequate scope, their superio¬ 
rity is clear. 


Game No. 394 

White' C5- Kristinsson. 
filack; P. Olafsson. 


1.PQ4.NKB3; 2,PQB4.PKN3; 3.NQB3. 
BN2; 4.PK4i>Q3: S.BN5.PKR3; 6.BR4. 
OO; 7.BK2J‘B4; 8.PQS.PQR3; 9.PQR4. 
QR4; 10.^2,QNQ2 (see first diagram 
below): H.NB3?(a).PQN41: 12.BPxP. 

PxP: lS.BxP.NxKP!(b); 14.NxN.QxBi'. 

15.P3cQ41xR ch: X6.KK2.kxR: 17JNB3.RK1 
(c); 18.QQ3.NN3: 19.NQ2.PK3; 20.QK3. 

-,JHE.KB3.PxP: 2a.W.BK4: 23.NR4. 

24.NXNPKN4; 25. White re- 
L EAficmd diagram below (e)- 



THE LIHLE WOMAN 



“Too much! Take it back!... squawk... too muck! 
Take it back!... squawk ... too much!.. 
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Catch 



with your mood. 

Play while you play. Sing while 
you sing. Dance while you dance. 

And wear while you wear Aristo 
Bush shirts to catch up with your 
mood. Varieties of gay, colourful 
Terycot prints, exclusive to Aristo 
for you to choose from. ^ _ 

•V Twat hams in men^s wear 


BUSH SHIRTS 



Western Garments Manufacturing Bombay 31 


AUTHORISED DEALERS: 


MOUNT ROAD: 

M/s. Glamour Saree Museum. 
India Silk House. 

•• Newyork. 

„ Bamchand's. 

RATTAN BAZAR: 

M/s. Fashion Centre. 

„ Kundanmal Sons. 

MohinI Stores. 


CHINA BAZAR: 

M/s. Kailash-Harl. 

Welworth. 

THAMBU CHETTY STREET: 

M/s. Shree Ram Textile Co. 
MYLAPORE: 

M/s. Ladies Corner. 

PURASAWALKAM iiIGH ROAD: 

M/s. Modella, 


To improve your teehrUgue, to master your style and to make 
your mark iii the Sports World you should read regularly 

SPORT & PASTIME 

Bdtom a SuihdMer iioio. 














Women's C<i^ner 

DISPLAY OF 
DRAIVING ROOMS 

By RASHMI 


W OMEN’S interests are moving in 
more progressive directions, in 
Madras at least. The craze for fashion 
parades is definitely waning, and. In- 
.stead. aesthetic tastes and creative 
arts are being encouraged. 

Recently, as usual, the enterprising 
and dynamic Mrs. Clubwala Jadhav 
and her team of workers came out 
with some really original ideas, in 
shows to attract feminine interest. A 
morning was devoted entirely to a 
unique display of flowers and flower 
arrangements and a novel hair-styles 
display. But what enlivened women’s 
interest was the demonstration of 
creative arts like Bhatik work on 
.sarces, hand-painting on sarees, cloth 
dyeing, etc., which can very well be 
carried out at home, by any enterpris¬ 
ing housewife with a flair for fine arts. 
This was very efficiently conducted 
by Mrs. Prema Punja and her band 
of youngsters. 

The Mediterranean Medley was an¬ 
other departure from the usual mid¬ 
night ball of international evening, in 
that Mr. and Mrs. Kutty Ramaniah, 
Mr. Krishnamurthi and their band of 
workers had created a naval atmo¬ 
sphere in the A. V. M. Charities hall, 
.with effective lighting, sea colours, 
nets, fishing tackle, paintings of sea 
anemones, fish, crabs and lobsters and, 
more than all, candle lighting in bot¬ 
tles on the dinner tables, under the 
dim lighting In the hall. The enter¬ 
tainment items were also from Medi¬ 
terranean countries like Greece, Italy 
and Spain, and added to the glamour 
of the evening. This was the second 
day’s show. 

The third day’s show .was even more 
appealing to women, for there were 
displays of different typical regional 
drawing rooms that one could easily 
incorporate in one’s home. There was 
also the enactment of some of the 
religious customs and ceremonies from 
different parts of India and Japan, 
like the Kerala festival preparations, 
the Muslim wedding ceremony, the 
Navjothi ceremony of the Parsis, the 
Japanese tea-drinking ceremony, and 


the South Indian wedding in all its 
elaborate details. 

The drawing room arrangements 
were typically Indian, and were au¬ 
thentically of the region they repre¬ 
sented. 

The Gujarathi drawing room had 
beautiful bright-coloured lacquered 
work, low divan-like chairs and di¬ 
vans with rounded wooden legs and 
backs. The accessories in the drawing 
room were the typical clay lamp shap¬ 
ed like a tower with three lamp dis¬ 
hes on the sides, the Bhajot or brass, 
copper and silver plated little tray, 
used as ash-trays and the Bfiatik print¬ 
ed curtains, and wall piece of Ahme- 
dabad zari sari, while one ordinary 
pot decorated with tiny beads work¬ 
ed on them in a beautiful oriental 
pattern, and a chori, with seven pots 
one on top of the other. Even .^t the 
entrance to the drawing room, there 
was a beautiful beaded embroidery 
thoTanam, while the doorway had 
Abla work, fiarsa and a decorated 
Tulasi Madam, in the middle of the 
room. It was really a room that spe¬ 
cially fascinated foreigners. 

The Sindhi drawing room was dy¬ 
namically arranged. The Malta furni¬ 
ture was typically Sindhi. made in a 
village called Halla in Sind, where 
delicate lacquer finish is given. A 
huge cradle-like swing formed part 
of the drawing room furniture; it was 
so tempting that every visitor spent 
a /ew minutes in it. A copper water 
pot was used cleverly as a flower va.se. 
A centre top-table was made out of 
an old lac-work box. 

Another low vase in the room was 
an old eating vessel made of 7 metals, 
good for health. A special fan made 
of velvet with gold handle, given us¬ 
ually at every Sindhi wedding to the 
bride formed a centre piece on a wall. 
A lamp shade made of camel skin, 
painted beautifully was a typical 
Sindhi accessory reminding one of 
the camel on the dry deserts of Sln- 
d. The camel motif was there on 
the embroidery and in the quilt work 
of squares in different colours display¬ 
ed an another wall. A typical hookah 
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also formed a comer piece in the 
drawing room. Nfrs. Lalwani and Mrs. 
Shahani who were in charge of this 
drawing room, .had made it bright 
and sparkling with bright colours. 

In vivid contrast to this bright Sin¬ 
dhi drawing room was the Shyamoli 
Bengali drawing room arranged by 
Mrs. Ray and Mrs. Sen Gupta. Here 
everything was mild, soft and tender, 
in subdued shades and chaste flnish. 
The walls were decorated with chand- 
mala (or moon garlands made out of 
pith) and Chank TanaZai (in the 
shape of sea shells and conch also 
made out of pith). The famous white 
Alpana (or Kolam) decorated the 
Vfloor, while a big clay horse, the 
typical Bankura horse of Bengal, 
formed the big accessory of the draw¬ 
ing room. Bamboo chics formed cur¬ 
tains in aesthetic colour combination 
of brown, green and white. The Ben¬ 
gali wedding seat or “Pidi” on which 
the bridegroom stands also formed 
a piece. The Kadamba pith colours, 
the simple and elegant drawing room 
furniture, the whole aesthetic, yet sub¬ 
tle shades of colours, suggested the 
atmosphere of Tagore’s Shyamoli 
(which means soft and tender) and 
reflected Bengali culture at its best. 

There were three European rooms 
displayed on the same cH'casion. The 
settings were different. One was a 
German dining room, with the Easter 
breakfast laid out elegantly by Mrs. 
Stalter, the West German Consurs 
wife, assisted by Elza Schodder, Infor¬ 
mation Officer of the Consulate. Re¬ 
markably painted eggs, with whole 
scenes of gardens, meadows, castles 
and cottages on them were on dis¬ 
play. Elza explained to us that in 
Germany the Easter rabbit is supposed 
to have laid these eggs all over the 
garden. They were real eggs (hard- 
boiled or half-boiled) painted so 
beautifully that one wouldn't have 
the heart to break them open. 

Daffodils in spring and English 
flowers (all plastic) formed the bright 
spot in a typically English drawing 
room, with mantel-piece, flreplace 
and heavy English furniture and 
thick carpet in bright colours to in¬ 
dicate a cosy English drawing room 
in early spring. 

A Canadian nursery, with the ma¬ 
ple leaf as the main motif sprinkled 
all over, and k huge Canadian doll's 
house, toy train and baby cot, arrang¬ 
ed by Miss Jackson was a delightful 
scene. The doll’s house was complete 
In every detail, with a tiny washing 
machine, complete furniture, radios 
telephone and nursery. Children loved 
this room very much, of course. 
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SOAP 

CHARMIN6 


CINTHOL with unique 

11* (Hexachlorophene) 



Avail yourseH. of yoara 
of laboratory research 
for the PErNcT 
DEODORANT for use 
In aoap and certain 
toftatries. For full 
scientific information, 
write today for free 
illustrated booklet 
*'What it G*tl7'' to 
Godrej, Bombay 12. 
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Wheel end Wines 

LOOKING 
TEN YEARS 
AHEAD 

BY OUR AVIATION CORRESPONDENT 


( 1IVEN the necessary capital, any- 
Jone with the prescience correctly 
.©’predict the lines on which air trans¬ 
port will develop during the next ten 
years could, one imagines, make a 
considerable fortune. One does not as¬ 
pire to those heights but it is an inte¬ 
resting exercise in crystal-gazing, 
nevertheless, to seek the right answers. 

There are, of course, certain obvious 
lines of advance—the supersonic 
transport, for instance. The Anglo- 
French Concord will enter service 
about 1971 and the American SST. it 
now seems probable, about two years 
later. By 1976, will these be a domi¬ 
nant feature of air transport opera¬ 
tions -or will the SST play a very 
subsidiary role to that of the giant 
subsonic jet? 

But these are not the only develop¬ 
ments to consider. There is the verti¬ 
cal take-off and landing aircraft 
(VTOL) which, obviously, has great 
potentialities. On short haul routes, 
for instance, operating front points 
close to the heart of great cities, the 
VTOL might well provide quicker, 
more convenient, and even cheaper 
services than those operated by con¬ 
ventional short haul jets. 

private Aviation 

Last month. I wrote of the great 
contribution that the air cushion ve¬ 
hicle could make to world sy.steins of 
transport. By the mid-ninelecn-seven- 
ties, however, the ACV and the aero¬ 
plane will have moved, one believes, 
very far apart. Qpe would expect, in 
fact, to find the ACV replacing river 
and coastal shipping and, quite possi¬ 
bly. suburban railways. There are, 
doubtless, many other functions that 
it will perform but the principal fu¬ 
ture importance of the ACV, one be¬ 
lieves. will lie in its challenge to ex¬ 
isting means of surface rather than 
air transport. 

Fir ally, we should not, perhaps, 
entirely forget the possibilities of the 
private or personal aeroplane. Except 
in the United States, private aviation 
is now in almost total eclipse—in fact, 
there is probably less private flying 
to-day than there was thirty years 
ago. If some genius were to come up 
with a small aeroplane that was both 
cheap and practically fool-proof, it 
could, just conceivably, lead to a po¬ 
pularity rivalling that of the private 
motor-car. That would indeed be a 
development of the utmost signiflcance. 
Incidentally, one notes that a small 
aviation Arm in Northern Irdand has 
y mp tly produced a small auto-gyro. 


This, it is claimed, is easy to fly, can 
operate from a very small piece of 
ground, and co.sts no more than a me¬ 
dium-priced car. Could this be the 
shape of things to come? 

Crystal Gaze! 

So here we have a number of possi¬ 
ble lines of development. Which of 
them will dominate the scene in 1976? 
To hazard a guess, one would say 
that all of them, in one degree or an¬ 
other, will advance This correspon¬ 
dent's crystal ball, however, indicates 
quite clearly that it is the giant sub¬ 
sonic jet that will steal most of the 
thunder. 

This, one suggests, is a perfectly 
logical conclusion. Anything that will 
Increase the scope of air transport 
and open up air travel to more people 
is bound to be important and nothing 
looks like doing this .so successfully as 
the giant jet. This is not to say that 
there arc no obstacles in its path. On 
the contrary, there are plenty—and not 
the least the initial difficulty of ob¬ 
taining economic load factors. Never¬ 
theless, the giant jet, seating proba¬ 
bly up to 900 passengers, is going to 
bring air fares to a much lower 
level. One confidently expects, there¬ 
fore, that all forms of traffic 
will rapidly multiply. We have 
to remember, in this context, that 
although the present generation of 
jets originally created an enormous 
and costly surplus of airliner seats, 
ultimately they have been responsible 
for an era of prosperity never before 
experienced by the air transport in¬ 
dustry. 

There is. however, one very import¬ 
ant proviso. This concerns airports. 
One of the least attractive features of 
air travel to-day is the high propor¬ 
tion of time spent on the ground as 
compared with the time of the actual 
flight. This is principally due to two 
factors. Firstly, the introduction, with¬ 
in the last six or seven years of air¬ 
craft of comparatively larger capacity 
—and the greater time it takes, con¬ 
sequently. both on departure and on 
,arrival, to process passengers and 
their baggage. Factor number two is 
the ever growing congestion on roads 
leading to most major airports and the 
longer time it takes, therefore, to make 
these road journeys. 

Airport Requirements 

It is abundantly clear that., before 
air traffic expands at the rate to be 
expected when the giant jets come 
into service, something very definite 
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will have to be done about airports 
and their communications. As regards 
airports themselves, the principal re-^ 
quirements appear to include better 
lay-out, more space in Terminal 
Buildings, the speeding up of all for¬ 
malities, and a large measure of me¬ 
chanisation in the handling of baggage 
and cargo. 

Turning to the question of airport ' 
communications, the principal and, in 
many instances, the sole means of ac¬ 
cess to major airports is by road. In 
the earlier days of air transport, this 
was a perfectly adequate arrangement. 
To-day, it constitutes a costly and 
highly inconvenient bottleneck. Means 
will have to be found expeditiously to 
move thousands of passengers—each 
plane load, it has to be remembered, 
may consist of four or five hundred— 
to and from airports every hour of the 
twentyfour. 

Most major airports are now .sited 
in heavily built-up areas. Ordinary 
rail connections—unless these already 
exist—appear, therefore, to be impra¬ 
ctical. The most promising method, 
then, appears to be to build overhead 
rail systems above existing roads. 
These systems could be constructed 
either for mono-rail cars or, as has 
been suggested, for “hovertrains.” 

A Word With The lloctor-166 

BABY & 

MOTHER’S 

MEDICINE 

T he majority of people these days 
seem to be taking some pill, tab¬ 
let or medicine regularly. And the 
mother who is nursing her baby is 
no exception. Most mothers ask their 
doctors whetbor it is safe or not to 
go on taking some drug or other. 
“Will it do the baby any harm?” is a 
question a.sked of thousands of doc¬ 
tors, and it must be admitted that it 
isn’t at all easy to give a correct ans¬ 
wer. 

For one thing a lot of research into 
these questions needs to be done. New 
drugs arc more numerous than new 
satellites—and doctors have not the 
time to find all the answers. How¬ 
ever, a few general rules are fairly 
well established. Consider first the 
horde of drugs Uken for constipa¬ 
tion. If mum takes cascara or aloes 
for constipation whilst feeding an in-, 
fant the baby won’t suffer from con¬ 
stipation. But he’ll almost certainly 
get a disagreeable pain under the 
nappy. Senna or phenolpthalein (often 
found in laxative emulsions) don’t 
seem to And their way into maternal 
milk. 

Nmniiit Mot^ 

Many mothew 

antihlniuBdiHtf to ueM<w ' 



Both systems are probably fear>iblc 
but the former is more advanced in 
development. 

Important Development 

In Britain for instance, a consor¬ 
tium of companies propose to establish 
a mono-rail system between London 
Airport and a West End terminal. 
This systein will use what is known 
as '‘magnetic field drive." The mono- 
rail coaches operate on twin metal 
tracks and are both suspended and 
driven by twin diesel motors installed 
in the coaches themselves. According 
to the London Financial Times, each 
coach will accommodate fifty pas¬ 
sengers and will travel at 100 mph, 
thus reducing the journey from the 
airport to the West End from the pre¬ 
sent rather problematical fifty minutes 
to eight minutes. It is estimated, 
moreover, that the speed will, even¬ 
tually, be increased to 150 mph. 

This plan, it seems, is likely to re¬ 
ceive the provisional approval of the 
Greater London Council very shortly 
and so it is not just “pie in the sky." 
It is this kind of development that 
encourages one to believe that the big 
subsonic jet will not only prove to be 
the most important development of 
the nineteen-seventies but will revo¬ 
lutionise many aspects of air travel. 


thma, urticaria, or eczema. It may 
make her drowsy, but she needn’t 
flatter herself that it will make the 
youngster sleep any more soundly. 
It rarely does, in ordinary doses. 

Quite a number of mother.s take 
drugs to prevent or relieve their mi¬ 
graine attacks and these remedie.s 
often contain ergot. It is better to try 
a remedy without ergot in it or even 
to do wihout one. For 90% of babies 
getting ergot through their milk cup- 
ply get diarrhoea, or worse. Unfortu¬ 
nately, ergot easily gets through to 
the milk, too. 

Nursing mothers can take with 
safety a modest alcoholic drink with¬ 
out fear of the child’s becoming an 
alcoholic. But there is a case report¬ 
ed of a drunken baby whose mother 
had drunk a bottle of port in 24 
hours! 

Another question often asked by 
these nursing mothers concerns 
smoking. This does reduce the milk 
supply a little and more than a trace 
of nicotine does find its way into 
the mother's milk if she smokos 10 
times or more a day. 

Pesticides 

Unfortunately we don’t yet know 
whether any ill-eflects will come 
from a mother taking food which may 
be contaminated by weed-killer or 
pesticides. This problem, of course, is 
a vastly important one, which affects 
people of all ages. 

On the whole It is well for any 
nursing mother to be rather chary 
about taking any tablets or medi¬ 
cines and certainly not before tak¬ 
ing her doctor’s advice. Even the re¬ 
latively veiry, harmless aspirin finds 

11^ fliilk-^though in 
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VmGICVIA 

NUMBER TEN 

cigarettes smoked 
throughout the country 
were placed end-to-end 
they would reach from 

CALCUTTA to 
J t:: MANDALAY in 

J ; % ONE DAY 

;J-r; (o TOKYO in 

>i ONE WEEK 

1 to NEW YORK in 

r ONEFOmifiNT 



around the WORLD in 


9\- 


ONE MONTH 

and the MOON within 

ONE YEAR 



60LDEN YIRGINM 
...lETTEB TASTE 
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Tfiir Stamp World 

KENYA’S 

TOURISTS 

ISSUES 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 



T he latest four stamps from Ken¬ 
ya. Uganda, Tanzania arc call¬ 
ed the “Tourism Commemorative 
Issue” by the East African Postal 
Authorities. They were designed by 
local artist Mrs. Rena Fennessy, 
who was responsible for the cur¬ 
rent definitive series depicting 
Birds. Here Mrs. Fennessy has 
captured four different wildlife 
scenes with her brush, the most 
pleasing when reduced to stamp 
size being the 30c. They are all 
multicoloured photogravure pro¬ 
ductions by Harrison and Sons, the 
British printers, who nowadays 
seem to be specialising more and 
more in this field of printing. 

30c. Game Park Lodgie: The Na¬ 
tional Parks of Tanganyika are the 
responsibility of a Board of Trus¬ 
tees. Thfi best known of the parks, 
the Srrengeli, is over 5,000 square 
miles in area and is world famous 


for the numbers and variety of its 
animals. It contains the world*s 
greatest remaining herds of plains 
game. Among the carnivora, the 
famous Serengeti Lions take pride 
of place. The Serengeti also pro¬ 
vides unique opportunities for see¬ 
ing and photographing leopard and 
cheetah. Apart from the abundance 
of game, this park is the only area 
left in Africa where the vast migra- 
tions of animals, so characteristic 
of the continent before this century, 
can easily be seen by the visitor. 

50c Murchlsqn Falls, Uganda: 

Murchison Falls National Park 
game sanctuary is high on the list 
of Uganda’s many attractions for 
the tourist. The Park lies astride 
the Victoria Nile and covers an 
area of 1,100 square miles. The 
Falls themselves arc perhaps the 
most dramatic sight in all Uganda, 
a matchless scene of nature’s splen¬ 




THE NEW SERIES OF 0 DENOMINATIONS TO RE ISSUED RY HUNGARY TO COM- 
MEMORATE FORMER WORLD SOCCER CHAMRIONSHIRS AND THE EIGHTH, TO RR 
ORGANISED IN ENGLAND IN JULY. THE RIRST SHOWS THE JULES RIMET TftORHY 
AND JULRS RIMET AND THE LAST DERICTS THE IMRLSM OP THE IfSR WORLD CUR. 


dour. Here the pent-up waters of 
the mighty Nile surge through a 
narrow gap to thunder down 140 
feet in a series of magnificent cas¬ 
cades to the more tranquil waters 
below, where crocodile and hippo¬ 
potamus are to be seen in their 
hundreds. 

Is. .30c. Lake Nakuru, Kenya: 
This lake, with its vast fiamingo 
concentrations is one of the great 
natural wonders of the world, 



rivalled in Africa only by the spec¬ 
tacle of big game animals and the 
Victoria Falls. The bird-life on the 
lake is such an “out-of-this-world” 
spectacle that one does not have to 
be an ornithologist to be impressed 
by the fantastic gathering of water 
birds to be seen there. 

2s. 50c. Deep Sea Fldblng, Tama- 

nia: Deep sea fishing is probably 
fnrpirnst among the many attrac¬ 
tions that tempt visitors from all 
parts of the world to Kenya’s Coral 
Coast. Thig is hardly surprising, lor 
here the sea abounds in a rich va¬ 
riety of .game fish; sheltered bays 
and inlets provide , secure anchor¬ 
ages; and deep water close inshore 
allows safe fishing, by even the 
smallest of craft. 

U.S. Wildlife Stamp 

A 5 cent red, blue and black 
stamp was issued on March 16 in 
conjunction with the annual North 
American Wildlife and Natural Re¬ 
sources Conference, sponsored by 
the American Wildlife Mana|[ement 
Institute. It shows two birds in out¬ 
line, one fiying north and the other 
south, at the Canadian border. In 
the background you can see the 
Great Lakes. 

Since its inception, in 1915, the 
conference has served as a local 
point for the expression and dava* 
lopnient of gevermhent and 
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conservation policies and program¬ 
mes. * 

PhflatteUe Masteipidee 

The Noble Art of Steel Engraving 
by Hans E. Gaudard, is the name 
of a magnificent new book which 
every keen philatelist will want to 
own. Written by the head of the 
Swiss Postal Administration's 
Stamp and Printing Department, 


It describes the infinite care and 
meticulous craftsmenship involved 
in designing, engraving and print 
mg postage stamps by the recess 
printing process 

The special attraction of this 
book are the 398 pictures which illus¬ 
trate it These are reproductions of 
many essays which were prepared 
before the final designs were select 
ed of many recent Swiss stamps, 


4 

and consequently this handbook is 
an essential item for the library of 
every collector of Switzerland 

Published by the Swiss Postal 
Adminiatration, the book is avail¬ 
able direct from the Philatelic 
0/hce P T T Parkterrasse 10, Bern 
3,000, Switzerland, price 5 Swiss 
francs ($1 20 U S ) Payment by In¬ 
ternational Money Order or Bank 
Diaft 
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ON 

AUTOMATIC CAMERAS 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


B V now Ihe nutomatlc exposure 
' control camera has become an 
established part of the photographic 
world, gradually taking over more 
and more from equipment lacking this 
feature. 

In the early days, photographic 
writers suggested that automatic ca¬ 
meras would never become accepted 
among venous picture takers Perhaps 
they still aren't, but I'm sure it will 
only be a matter of time and all but 
the simplest cameras will have auto¬ 
matic exposure control, or built-in 
light meter, of some kind. 

The history of automatic cameras 
IS a fascinating one, dating back to 
before World War II when Eastman 
Kodak placed on the American m.^r- 
ket the Super 620 Unfortunately it 
was some 20 years before its time, 
and exposure automation really didn't 
get .started in a big way until some 
ten years ago But during the past 
decade the progress has indeed been 
enormous 

Choosing The Type 

Just as someone considering the 
purchase of an automobile must first 
decide—before choosing the make- 
whet her he wants a sports car, family 
saloon or estate wagon, so the poten¬ 
tial automatic camera purchaser must 
decide on the type that is best for him 

Simplest of all automatic cameras 
to use, and usually the least expensive 
to purchase, is the one with a fixed 
shutter speed and an aperture that is 
controlled by Ihe level of existing 
light This IS the least versatile type 
of automatic camera, normally suit¬ 
able for working outdoors in bright 
light only—unless flash is used of 
course Normally the user has no 
guide to the level of existing light, he 
!<> thoroughly dependent upon the 
automatic mechanism and more often 
than not has no means of making any 


manual adjustments to compensate 
for unusual lighting conditions 

Such cameras are, of course, un¬ 
suitable for more than ca.sual snap¬ 
shots, although they can usually take 
care of these quite satisfactorily On 
some cameras, such as those taking 
Rapid or Instamatic cassettes, the user 
does not even have to make any ad¬ 
justment for the type of film he iz 
using This IS done automatically by 
an internal mechanism which is actu¬ 
ated by a notch or similar guide on 
the film cassette. 

Programm4ng 

Being able to operate unaer a wider 
range of lighting conditions is th#* 
programmed automation type of ca¬ 
mera Again, the user rarely knows 
how the camera has set itself, but 
a programmed camera will vary both 
the lens aperture and shutter speed 
automatically according to existing 
light levels This programming ma> 
vary according to the maker, but tjrpi- 
cally It operates so that when the light 
is extiemely bright—and a fast film 
IS being used —the shutter is automa¬ 
tically set at the fastest speed and 
the lens at the smallest opening At 
lower light levels the shutter speed 
drops and the len.s opening widens 
until the opposites have been reached 

There is another form of program¬ 
ming which IS common on middle pri¬ 


ced equipment, but which is not as 
satisfactory as full programming. On 
this partial programming, the lens 
<ipening is determined by the level of 
existing light while the shutter speed 
IS controlled by the sensitivity of the 
film being used. The great disadvant¬ 
age of this system is not only the 
more limited exposure scale that can 
be accommodate, but also Uie fact 
that when a slow film is being used 
under very bright light conditions, 
the shutter speed remains low, lead- 
mg to the danger of camera shake. 
Under manual control the user might 
prefer to open up the lens by one or 
two f stops and double or quadruple 
the shutter speed. Needless to say, 
such cameras are not really very sa¬ 
tisfactory for shooting fa.»t action with 
the slower colour films. 

One Worttiwliile Form 
As far as I'm concerned, there's 
only one worthwhile form of expo¬ 
sure automation and this is where the 
user has control over at least one of 
the factors. A number of Japanese 
cameras, such as the Canon Dial and 
Konica S2, offer this The photogra¬ 
pher can then set the shutter speed 
he wants to use and the automatic 
exposure control sets the lens aper¬ 
ture to match, taking into account 
both the existing light level and the 
film sensitivity. On such cameras the 
aperture in use is often visible in the 
viewfinder, together with an under/ 
overexposure warning indicator. If 
there is not enough light, or too much, 
this indicator will warn the photo¬ 
grapher to change the shutter speed 
to une which will allow the camera 
to work under the existing conditions. 

Many such selective automation 
cameras also allow the user to use 
the camera completely manually, if 
desired. 

An Essential Part 
This brings me to what is in my opi¬ 
nion, a more satisfactory system for 
the skilled amateur—the semi-auto¬ 
matic exposure control. Like full au¬ 
tomation, there is an exposure meter 
built into the camera but, Instead of 
operating the lens diaphragm and/or 
shutter speed directly, it is eoimeeted 
through a pointer in the viewfinder. 
The photographer manually alters the 
controls until this pointer is aligned 
with an index mark. Usually he has 
much more control than when even 
selective automation is fitted and most 
people find that the slight extra trou-* 
ble involved Is well worth it. 

Hmi AN AUfOMATIC CAMliA VSOIII0 
OlVI A tgASONAHY COtMCf Mt* 
aosuKi aiAMiNk wmm, noi ml 
emcr shown in inb ficmWN- 

WITH im HgAVfiv 




It has only been within the last few 
niontbs that the first really expensive 
And veiMtile cainera has been pro¬ 
duced that lisas selective automation 
^Ithpiifli tlMi system has been used 
Idf a nttmher of years on middle and 
JlPper^^^dle priced cameras. But in 
the pas^ ahd stUl to*day» most really 

tSHPe^that 
to professional photo- 



has had some form of built-in expo¬ 
sure control has chosen the semi-au¬ 
tomatic method. 

But regardless el the method that 
suits you best, thm’s no doubt tl^it 
some form of exposure automatioiy is 
gradually becoming considered to be 
an essential part of a duperat rather 
than aaa gimmi^ PT 


TNI uaoc SXPANSE OF LIOHT 
AREA MmiNO THE IIITIE OIRi 
WOULP TENO TO FOOl THI 
MRIBIINO SrSTIM OF AN AUTO- 
MATIC CAMERA. MANUAL COM* 
flNSATION SNOUIO ti OlVRN 
TO ENSURE THAT THE FACR Rf. 

CMVB AnmiATR EXPOSURR. 


K. BALACHANDAR 
DOES IT AGAIN! 

By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 


South Indhiii State and Screen 


S TAGE Playwright and Director 
K Bulachandar, who has t^een 
winning success after success with 
his cleverly adapted stage plays, 
has done it again His latest pro¬ 
duction, ‘Edhir Ncechar, adds one 
more feather to his cap A lot of 
ingenuity and skill seem to have 
gone into the production of this new 
play It is novel in the sense that, 
for the first time on the Tamil 
stcsge, we find a tenement house, 
with upstairs and downstairs, 
wherein seven different tenants 
live The presentation of a cross- 
section of their lives, their human 
folli^^s and foibles and their spirit 
of unity m diversity, showing ulti¬ 
mately the triumph of a hard-work¬ 
ing, t‘ver-ohliging young man, has 


been done in such a slick manner 
that one cannot but admire the ge¬ 
nius behind the entire show—K. 
Balachandar. 

The characters—^the film ‘crazy 
brahmin housewife and her old-fa¬ 
shioned husband, who revel in 
quarrelling and loving each other, 
the retired Sub-Registrar, the ser¬ 
monising good Malayalee neigh¬ 
bour, the newspaper-minded, poli¬ 
tics-crazy old man with his spine¬ 
less son, wishing to cash in as the 
bridegroom of an allegedly mad 
gill, and his time-serving daughter, 
the ageing tongue-m-the-cheek wo* 
man, who keeps boasting of her ge¬ 
nerosity, and the intelligent, hard¬ 
working, ever-obliging orphan 


youth, who achieves success not* 
withstanding his co-tenants’ enlol- 
tation of his weakness-Hire all itiie 
to type. In the delineation of the 
story—in fact there is no story, but 
a clever depiction of a slice of life 
-writer-director Balachandar is at 
his best. 

But it cannot be gainsaid that 
Balachandar has turned out to be a 
commercial man as a wziter-diree- 
tor. He has his eyes all the time on 
the box-office and he makes his 
players perform to the gallery most 
of the time. In this attempt, he re¬ 
sorts to some of the gimmicks of 
the cinema and allows sentiment < 
and melodrama to have their sway 
In the denouement. Some of the ac¬ 
tors overdo their part. Balachandar 
does not seem to mind this, for he 
is sure the audience will take what¬ 
ever he gives and that’s because 
what ha gives is spicy and interest¬ 
ing. He is yet to make an attempt 
to produce something out of the 
ordinary, far ^rom the conventional 
laugh-cum-tear-getter. A talented 
writer like him should attempt 
something on these lines on the 
stage. 

A small experiment has, how¬ 
ever. been tried in presenting an 
upper-storyed building and a cross- 


N AVKETAN INTERNATIONAL’S 

long-awaited colour venture ‘The 
Guide,’ the Hindi film version of R. K 
Nara.van’s famous novel of the same 
name is an outstanding film about 
which pro<lucer-actor Dev Anand can 
lustifiablj feel proud For one thing, 
it IS a daring subject and so the en¬ 
tire credit for transforming it into a 
ceiluloid classic should go to Vijay 
Anand. who has been responsible for 
the .screenplay and direction. It is his 
imaginative treatment of the subject 
that creatt^s an almost spell-binding 
effect on the audience In fact, ‘The 
Guide* marks a new milestone in the 
progress of the Hindi cinema. 

The film tells about a young, glib- 
tongued tourist guide in Udaipur by 
name Raju, who is full of weaknesses 
and faults. With his pleasant manners 
and gumption, he wins the love of a 
charming danseuse, Rosie, wife of an 
archaeologist by name Marco. The lat- 

SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 465 
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MILESTONE IN HINDI SCREEN 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


ter, being intensely devoted to his re¬ 
search on ancient caves, neglects his 
wife And so Rosie finds in the tourist 
guide, in sharp contrast to her hus¬ 
band, an admirer of her terpsichorean 
art She begins to love him and, after 
leaving her husband, she is groomed 
by Raju as a popular danseuse. Act¬ 
ing as her impressario. Raju becomes 
greedy and goes to the length ot 
forging her signature on a docu¬ 
ment, which lands him in jaji. When 
he is released there is an uncxepected 
turn in his life He becomes a recluse 
and the superstitious people of the 
village mistake him for a holy mao 
and begin worshipping him. There¬ 
upon, we find the transformation of 
an unholy fraud into a noble martyr, 
the miracle being worked by the faith 
of the villagers in the hero. , 

The story has been unfolded on the 
screen with a remarkable sense of 
perception, slickness and profundity 
by director Vijay Anand. Yet, one feels 
that the film lacks local colour and 
atmosphere. That may be because of 
the change of locale from Malgudi to 
Udaipur. This apart, the use of the 
flashback technique could at places 
have been more judicious and the 
hero's soliloquy at the end could have 
been reduced a little. These short¬ 
comings, however, do not lessen ^e 
quality of this film, which leaves an 
indelible impression on the minds of 
die audience at the end. 


Dev Anand in the title role gives a 
brilliant performance. And so does 
Waheeda Rehman as Rosie. Both in 
her dance ensembles and acting she 
reveals her versatility. Kishore Sahu 
as Marco and Anwar Hussain, Leela 
Chitnis, Jagirdar and Ulhas lend cre¬ 
ditable support. The two important 
features of the film are, of coursev 
Fall Mistry’s colour photography and 
S. D. Burman’s musical score. In 
short. The Guide* is a memorable 
film. 

TIT-BITS 

fl^iE Indian Motion Picture Produc- 
X ers* Association, at one of its 
cent meetings, decided to consider a 
scheme to institute awards for the 
best films and talents in the industry 
on the lines of those of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
in America. According to Mr. G. P. 
Sippy, the President of the Associatiem, 
the scheme is being pr^ared to en¬ 
courage the production of better-qua¬ 
lity films in the country. 

• a a ‘ 

R AWAL FILBAS* ’Dil Ne Phlr Yaad 
Kiya* is now makiiig" brisk prp- 
pest under the direetien ol C L 
Sawal. Kutan and DharmeiMlra ISMd 
the east of tha film. abwt 

two Mends talllog In Itm Mth tWO 
iftrU who mmMrn oach ^ ^ 


SI 


ivffin* So, IWO* 

section of persons living there in 
'Edhir Neechar but it has been 
shaped and moulded in such a way 
tihat it could win the favour of the 
entertainment-loving credulous au¬ 
dience. Nagesh, the comedy king 
wiUi a touch of sadness lurking 
deep in his heart, who occupies the 
centre of activity in the play, does 
a fine job, except in some places 
where he tends to overdo. When he 
comes with a broken leg, profuse¬ 
ly bleeding, what is the fun of the 
3ub-Hegistrar asking him to stand 
up by his sheer will-power without 


attempting to give first aid to the 
injured man? Is it to symbolise the 
victory of the will-power of the 
man? The troupe of artistes of Ra- 
gini Recreations are capable of giv¬ 
ing down-to-earth performances 
and it would therefore be pleasant 
to look at them giving a restrained 
and natural account of themselves. 
Sowcar Janaki as the filmcrazy 
brahmin housewife shows great 
understanding and histrionic ability 
in the interpretation of her role. S. 
Raman as the Mai ay alee neigh¬ 
bour, S. N. Lakshmi, Sundararajan, 


Hari, Srikanlh, I. S. R., SfaobAa. 
Sivakami, S. N. L. Rajakumari and 
others lend creditable support. Art 
direction by Ranganna and music 
by Kumar are praiseworthy. 'Cdhir 
Neechar. in short, is a feast for the 
eyes and ears but not for the soul! 

TIT-BITS 

T he Mylapore Fme Arts Club’s 
play ‘The Bcl\ adapted from 
the English play ‘The Big Killing*. 

Continued on next page 
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A friendly Bank knows all its 
depositors by name. In fact, at 
First National City Bank we even print 
your name on all your cheques. A small but personal 
touch. Being over 60 years in the business in India, 
we know that service begins with a smile not a 
Token. No waiting. Your cheque is cashed straight¬ 
away . No need for bars either. You see, we know 
you.° Yes, you are a viP when you have a Savings 
Account at First National City Bank. And your 
money earns handsome interest. Save with Citibank 
...in Bombay, Calcutta,Delhi and Madras. , 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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By TERENCE REESE 


ON A FAMILIAR THEME 


H ere are two problems based on 
a familiar theme, but both 
slightly out of the ordinary. 

<1) S.642 
H. A Q 7 4 
D.KQ42 
C.KQ 

C. J led 

S. AQ 

H. K J10 8 3 
D.10 9 6 3 
C. A5 

South plays Six Hearts against a 
club lead. Trumps break 2-2 

(2> S. K6 3 
H. Q4 2 
D. 76 3 
C. K 10 5 2 

S. 10 led 

S. AQ J 
H. A 8 5 
D A K J 
C. AQ6 3 


Sarker's Produds 

★ ★ ★ 

(Three Stars) 

SARKER*S Speeiml Three Star 



Shuttle CoekB 



BootR Other Goods 
HIGKLY APPRICIATED BY THE 
OLYMPIC PLAYiaEIS. 

OflleUl Dbtribntora: 
SLAZENGER8, GUNN A MOORE 
And MONTANA TABLE TENNIS 
BALLS. 

SARKER & CO. 

BPBCIAUtTB. • 
GANDHI HOAD, 
Fhcm: * 


South plays Six Clubs and West 
leads a spade. Trumps break 3-2. 

Solution to (1). The possible ad¬ 
vantage of elimination play is not ob¬ 
vious at first. However, South should 
take the spade finesse early, draw 
trumps, and eliminate spades and 
clubs. Then he leads a low diamond 
to the K Q X X. If the King holds he 
can return with a trump and lead 
another diamond, on which he may 
have to take a view. The elimination 
gains when either opponent has a 
singleton Ace, for he will have to con¬ 
cede a ruff and discard. 

Solution to (2). There is not much 
point in leading a heart to the Queen 
early on, for if West has the King he 
will win and exit with a heart. South’s 
best line is to cash H. A early, then 
to draw trumps, eliminate spades, 
and play a second heart. If West 
began with H. K x he will be end- 
played. 

It is true that West, with a double¬ 
ton King of hearts, may throw the 
King under the Ace on the first 
round. Then South should read him 
for the Queen of clubs. He cashe.s 
H. Q and plays Ace, King and Jack 
of clubs, trusting that West will win 
and will have no more hearts. 


SOUTH INIHAN SITAmmi^4 
SCREEN 

Oont/nutd from pravlous pci9t 

looks utterly alien in the setting oi • 
a South Indian home depicted in 
the play. The troupe deserves to be . 
congratulated on its courage in 
presenting a play showing the amo¬ 
rous advances of a married woman 
towards another married man and 
a husband plotting with his wife^s 
lover to accomplish his desire to 
murder his wife. As a play, it is 
somewhat unusual on the Tamil 
stage but it smacks of foreign at¬ 
mosphere, resulting in the impact 
of the play crumbling finally like a 
pack of cards. The verbose dialo¬ 
gue, which dominates the play, ^ 
turns out to be a pain in the neck. 
The players—R. L. Narayanan, M. 

S. S. Manian, N. S. Parthasarathi, 

D. S. Ramanujam, K. Sampath, Vi- 
jayakalam, Vimala and others— 
appear to do a fairly good job, 
though, at times, they seem to be 
self-conscious. 


A n association to foster better re¬ 
lationship among cluldren and 
help them to develop themselves 
into good citizens through the me¬ 
dium of films has been formed in 
Madras. It is called Madras Child¬ 
ren’s Film Club. Mr. S. D. Sunda- 
ram is the President. 


SPORT & pastime Crossword No. 4G6 


CLUES ACROSS 

1. Buff overall? (4. 
4>. 5- One in two thou- 
fiand graduates — veno¬ 
mous creatures! (6). 9. 
The sort of pike you 
may expect to find in 
the Lakes (8). 10. 

Anger naturally follows 
from a hiatus in credit 
16). 12. A mere ditch 

In the West Country, 
but a mighty waterway 
elsewhere <5). 13. Vol¬ 
canic by-product giving 
an edge to the flint per¬ 


haps? (9). 14. Honour¬ 
able front you may keep 
if not amused (8, 4). 
18. The barefaced irre¬ 
levance and misrepre¬ 
sentation of men in re¬ 
ceipt! (12). 21. View of 
the quarry, but rather 
after the event (9). 23. 
Triumph emerging from 
last month's reduction 
( 5 ). 24 Mountings of 

many members (6). 25. 
A search for gold — by 
Scotland Yard? (4, 4). 
26. Unforged metal per¬ 
mit for Pooh's little 



Soltttton Nca» W«€k 


friend (6). 27. ‘*The 

— came down like the 
wolf on the fold*' 
(Byron) (8). 

CLUES DOWN 

1 Bats in this part of 
the Tower? Crazy no-* 
lions! (6). 2. Though at 
the very root of speech, 
it is in fact intent on 
silence (6). 3. A sport¬ 
ing dog. old Sol (3. 6). 

4. Navigational aids to 
the dance? They make 
for smooth movement, 
anyw'ay (4, 8). 6. Ano¬ 
ther volcanic by-product, 
subject to periodical 
tests (5). 7. Something 
soothing before the in* 
terview for a place up 
north (8). 8. Sorted out 
the debris before . the : 
end product (8). 11. - 

Aces of clubs as combat 
weapons? (8*8), 15,"" 

Tacky diet on 
but more settled ecMMi* 
tfons to-morrow (8, SL ■.: 
16. Tbe tatM% 
headgaar (B). IT. OB;.' 
the spree, perbaMT.-lf-s . 
worth gohig 

ax. ite in-«!«.'% 
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# i^Mi« ftitt ime about tho re$uU of 
,' Ac^^nnlffiation ffiii yaar and my fii- 
hm f>rofp«ctt? It there a chance in 
wy life to get my ou;n houte and 
\,m through a lottery?—S.R.S., 

, l>elhi 

A: If the results are to be publish¬ 
ed between July and September this 
year» you may get through. You may 
^have a good education and career, if 
you take a little more pains. You may 
have your house in 1966 1 think. Get¬ 
ting money in lottery is not indicated. 

Q: When loill I be employed perma¬ 
nently? In what line? Sholl I ever be¬ 
come a Class I Ojficer? What about my 
results in the coming examination? 
What is the cause for my failure for 
three years? When will my marriage 
take place? My future in all respects? 
— M.A,, Baranpol, 

A: You may get a permanent job in 
1668-’69. You may become a Class 1 
Officer in your later years. Passing in 
the coming examination appears doubt¬ 
ful to me. Your educational aspect 
stands afflicted by malefics since a 
couple of years. Hence, your failures. 
You may marry in 1967. Future life 
appears to be good. 

Q: How are the educational aspects, 
job, money matter and marriage of my 
1st and 2nd sons and of my daughter? 
How is my future? —A.C., Pallathur .. 

A: I think your chart is good and 
you had fair days, and you had made 
something material too! For some time 
more in 1966 to '67, I believe you may 
have some more beneficial results. It 
is high time for you to take up to a 
pious and philosophical life. 

Your 1st son’s horoscope is good in 
a way. Educational attainments appear 
sub-normal. Marriage may take place 
in 1967. Marital life appears to be nor¬ 
mal. 1 am doubtful how far he will 
be successful in proving a loyal ser¬ 
vant of an institution. The business 
line may suit him. I think your 2nd 
son’s chart appears to be promising. He 
may study and get a job and it seems 
he may be a successful employee. His 
marriage may take place in 1969; other 
aspects being good. Your daughter’s 
chart is good, as it possess the conjunc¬ 
tion of the Lords of the 5th and the 
11th houses in the 5th house which is 
a good yoga. She may lead an enviable 
life. She may have her marriage late. 

Q: I am serving and earning, but 
that money is spent at once. Why? I 
am not happy. When will my marriage 
takes place?—T.N.B., Bombay. 

A: If you earn much, you may have 
surplus in hand. Such a time appears , 
to come in the middle of this year. 
From that time, I think, you may be 
happy: You may marry in this year. 
Your married life appears good. Gain 
confidence in your self. 

Q: My date of birth as per Christian 
era? Will I serve in trade, or industry? 
When will 1 marry? The nature, edu¬ 
cation, complexion, Rosi or first letter 
. of my partner? When shall I be able 
to yinish my studies?—5JC.M., Cal- 

'VJilV' moroscope pf your^s. is 

birth; partlcttlgra 



By “VIRGOAN” 


defective. Hence I am unable to ans¬ 
wer your questions. 

Q: When can I expect a rise in my 
job? Can I become an independent 
departmental head in my present em¬ 
ployer’s firm. If so when? Will I and 
my family have good health? Will I 
amass wealth and property? Can I 
start my own venture instead of serifs 
ing unddr someone. If so, what line, 
place and time most suitable? —G.R., 
Bombay. 

A: I think you may get your rise in 
job during the early part of 1967. I 
find no clue in your horoscope favour¬ 
ing your independent business enter¬ 
prise. You will have good health in 
1967. You may earn substantial pro¬ 
perty, in your latter years. According 
to your wife’s chart the latter part of 
this year may give you some relief 
in your problems. 

Q: 1 am a newly^married girl. How 
will my married life be? Can I carry 
out any research work? I am an M.Sc, 
Will my husband continue his educa¬ 
tion further? What will be his occu¬ 
pation? Any possibility of both of us 
going abroad? — B.V.A., Berhampufr 

A: Your married life appears to be 
happy and needs no comments. You 
may be successful in your research 
work in 1969, if you start now. Your 
husband may have another one year’s 
study, if he has got an aptitude. He 
may be an employee in a big project 
or industry. Both of you may go 
abroad in later years, but not now. 
Your chart is a good one and a good 
happy life appears ahead. 

Q: Which career is best suited for 
me? Will I pursue niy present career? 
Is there indication of further study? 
Will I go abroad either for study or 


length oMtfb atMiol W' 

Immediate anxiety need be felt 

Q: Is it adtfisoble for me to ehtte 
from the drawing office to the matt 
faeturing side, as I am not satisfi 
with the work here? If not, when e 
I get saHsfaetion and promoUo 
Will I reach a four-figure salw 
Witt marriage bring prosperity « 
luck to me? Will I be able to mar 
the girl I like? Will I acquire any pr 
perty? My social life? Please tell i 
How will the remaining-part of t 
Guru Dasa and the next Saturn M 
hadasa be?—G.B.R., BhopaL 

A: A change in your officiaf ans 
appears after April and 1 think pr 
bably it may be from the prese 
drawing office to the production siiS 
You may have satisfaction in 
official aspect during the latter half 
1966. You may reach a four-ffgu 
salary in your after years. Certain 
your marriage may be a good one ai 
your wife may bring you luck. Y( 
may marry the girl whom you lik 
You may acquire property of yot 
own in your later years. The soci 
aspect of your life appears good. T1 
next Guru Dasa and the Satui 
Dasa may be good. 

Q: Will I continue in this pfiaei 
Change of place or job when? Tl 
promotion due to me for two yeal 
is not coining. When will I get it? Ai 
future prospects in my official career 
I am much worried both officially an 
:on the idomesticVront. When will 
have peace of mind? Foreign trip? 
have a son and two daughters; wi 
they he happy and prosperous? — K.B 
Neyveli. 

A; It appears to me that you ma 
get a transfer on promotion durln 
the second half of this year. You 
future prospects in officialdom appea 
good. Your worries may graduall; 
subside as the year 1966 passes or. 
There may also be a foreign trip ii 
1967-68, but it is not strongly Indl 
cated. Your children’s prospects ap 
pear good. 


In this Column, *Tirgoan” will 


table onlu to direct subscribers 
and other readers of . SPORT A 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through niewe 
agents. In sending in their queries, 
they should send a ccrtiflcaCe from 
the news agent to the effect that 
thcu ore regular mirchasers of 
SPORT & PASTmiT and Hfset 
subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com- 
munioafions will not rscsipe attsn^ 
lion.. 


for settling down? My marriage? My Queries sh 
porents’ longevity?--i5.V., Madras. by 


A: Government service suits you 
best. Yes, you may get on with the 
present one. It strikes me that no 
further stu^ is likely. You may get a 
new position in your job or a promo* 
tion, to your satisfaction, later this 
year. There appears a ehoiioe for you 
to go abroad for hli^er studlee In 
1967. Your matrimomal ahpect gets 
strengthened and 1 think It rasiy be 
settled then and marrtaifa miy tahn*. 
lace ear)^ in 


Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts mag 
be either in Tsmll or English or 
in Devanagari script. Merc date ef 
birth is not sufficUnt. 
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P hotographic enlarging paper 
is a much more standardised 
commodity than film, and even so, 
there is enough variation tween the 
types and brands on the market to 
make a comparison worthwhile. 

Papers available for enlarging arc 
of two types—bromide and chloro- 
biomide. Each have their own advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages. Chlorobro- 
micies were originally very popular 
among amateur photographers because 
of their tendency towards warm— 
brownish—tones. To-day the trend 
seems more to be towards colder and 
purer tones, but chlorobfomides re¬ 
tain their popularity among amateurs 
for other reasons. In particular, they 
are much more tolerant of exposure 
errors than are bromide papers, being 
able to maintain reasonable quality 
when yanked from the developer at 
half or two-thirds the normal time 

This shortened development does 
not ensure maximum quality, but the 
results arc reasonable and certainly 
better than would be obtained with a 
bromide paper. Also, compared with 
bromide papers there js a tendency 
towards deeper (blacker) blacks and 
» slight feeling of better detail at the 
extremes of shadows and highli;;hts 

MUCH Of THE APPEAL OF THIS PIC- 
TURE LIES IN THE BRIlUANT TONAL 

RANGE.THIS IS FUUY CAPTURED ON 

A CHLOROBROMIDE PAPER 


Camera Cameos 



POINTS ON 
ENLARGING PAPERS 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 



However, m ,spjie of thp.se aclvarj- 
lagc.s. mo.st professional photographer.'^ 
continue to use bromide papcr.«.. These 
arc more critical of cxjiosure, but they 
are faster —needing iisuaDy only '^niue 
50% of the exposure needed lor a 
chlorobromide paper irom the same 
negative (’hlorobromide papers are 
also more prone to staining with near¬ 
ly exhaiLsted developer and fixer. For 
reproduction in magazines, the fine 
.shadow and highlight detail which a 
chlorobromide paper can provide is not 
necessary, since it is lo.st anyway m 
the blockmaking proce.ss. In fad, Iht' 
deep blacks are, if anything, a slight 
handicap. 

With the exception of variable con¬ 
trast papers, of which more later, en¬ 
larging paper is available in different 
numbered grades of contrast. Nor¬ 
mally the highest number represents 
the most contrasty paper and, of 
course, would match a negative of low 
contrast. A low contrast paper would 
be used with a negative where, the 
density range is great and must be 
compressed when making the print 

They Work Alike 

Unfortunately, there is no general 
uniformity about the way different 
manufacturers grade their paperi ", 
the same numerical number may ap¬ 
ply to Iw'o different effective grades 


TAKEN ON A DUU DAY, AND SO WITH 
A RBSTRJCTIO TONAL SCALE. THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH PRINTS UP VERY WEIL 
ON A CONTBABTY BROMIDE PAPER, 
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of contrast. ¥o\ example, Ilford num¬ 
ber their bromide paper emulsions 
between 1 and 5, while Kodak and 
Gevaert prefer 0 to 4. However, both 
Ilford and Kodak consider their No. 
2 paper to be “normal"—in fart there 
is a good bit of difiercnce between 
them, the contrast obtained vyjth Ko¬ 
dak 2 being about the same as with 
Ilford grade 3. 

Of the variable papers, there are a 
number on the world market, with 
the Americans—who have available 
Kodak Polycontrast. Dupont Varigam 
and Ansco VeeCee—being the most 
enthusiastic supporters of this type 
of material. The other main paper of 
this type is, of course, the British- 
made Ilford Multigradc. 

Although there are internal diffe¬ 
rences between the different types, as 
far as the user is concerned they all 
work alike. The contrast is altered by 
the use of filters which change the co¬ 
lour of thi‘ enlarger illumination. The 
economic advantage of this, particular¬ 
ly to the amateur, i;* obvious-being 
able to print a wide range of negatives 
from one packet of paper. There is 
also another advantage which is, per¬ 
haps, even more important—the abi¬ 
lity to vary contrast within a single 
print. For example, it is possible to 
put more snap into the thin shadow.^ 
of a photograph by printing thcM- 
through a high contrast filler, then 
burning in dense highlights through a 
low filter. 

Paper Surface 

From the enormous variety of paper 
surfaces available before World War 
II, the choice has gradually diminish¬ 
ed. In the pre-war years there was a 
great enthusiasm for very roughly sur¬ 
faced papers—the texture often r€‘scni- 
bling a thick cloth. One of the reasons 
for this popularity was that the films 
available in those days were grainy- 
ihc texture hid the gram But it also 


softened the image .so sharpne.s,>^ wn 
affected. 

To-day paper surfaces lend to hr 
smoother. In my opinion there i.s 
surface to equal a glossy paper and m 
particular I have an aversion to those 
shoddy imitations of fabric which go 
under titles such as silk or rayon 

Most people seem lo led that a 
glossy paper must be glazed—not so 
at all- An unglazed print on glossv 
paper is ideal for anything from 
hanging in an exhibition to sending lo 
the block maker for magazine or 
newspaper reproduction Since it has 
not noticeable surface, there is iifith- 
ing to detract from what .should b» 
the most important item in a photo 
graph—the picture content 

Anyone who says they like the im¬ 
pression of texture would probably 
do as well simply lo hang a piece of 
burlap sacking on his wall 

Pre-War Remnanl 

Many enlarging papers arc availa¬ 
ble not only with the usual white 
ba.se. but also in cream. This also 
.si'oms to be a remnant of pre-war 
days; fortunately cream papers arc 
gradually dying out and it cannot hap¬ 
pen too quickly to suit me. For one 
thing. I find the cream colour rathei 
offensive and i! weakens the beauty 
of the print by reducing the density 
difference between the base and the 
deepest black. On top of this it is 
another example of .something which 
obtrude.s and reduces the basic sim¬ 
plicity of a fine photograph. 

The days have fortunately gon<‘ 
when photography was a second-rate 
art, a poor imitation of a painting 
To-day it is capable of standing on 
its own merits and there is no need 
to try to make a photograph rt^Sem 
ble. a painting, or indeed, anything 
else except whai d is. 
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Q. At wha age should I expect pro* 
motion and better standard of livinQ** 
Are there any prospects of my chang¬ 
ing the present profession {U.D.C 
Clerk). Are there any prosj^ects of my 
'grting abroad? If so, when? How many 
chtWrr7» and of what sex and when 
will they be born to this couple? Ca7» 
//ov Uweeast in brief some .mlient fea¬ 
tures of the life of our son? What 
profession will suit him? Does our son 
improve our position in any way?— 
S.V.Ii., Allahabad. 

A: The latter parts of 1966 and 1967 
and if nut both appear to be fa 

voijrablc periods for your promotion 
You {na> become an officer. Going ab¬ 
road js not definitely indicated. You 
may get about 5 children, the males 
being in excc.ss. Your son may become 
a '•■rnior executive officer in hi.s life. As 
planetary po.sitions stand, your 
.•:on’.s cliart appear.s really helpful to 
your chart. 

Q: What do you consider as impor- 
wvi features of the future of the fia- 
ttve?^A., Madras. 

A: The chart is a very fine one. The 
educational aspect and the aspect of 
intelligence appear predominant. In 
short, 1 think the chart is a full blown 
one with ail the essential factors of the 
matenal life. When Saturn gets in to 
Aries ♦he native may lose his health. 
The spiritual aspect is impressive too. 

Q. In the issue of Sport & Pastime 
of the 30th October you have answer¬ 
ed that I iniplit be a pa retted officer 
What are the reasons that have ted you 
to such a conclusion? Jn which grade 
will it be? Wntch line of occupation 
will suit me? Can I have astrological 
lessons through postal tuition? — C.N.S., 
Imphal 

A. You are under the influence of 
Jupiter s daso now. The Lord of the 
lOtli house, the Sun, is posited in the 
10th house to the moon. Jupiter the 
Loid of 2 & 5 as per Bhavasputa is in 
Aslesha constellation in the 9th house. 
In the Navamsa he is in Pisces. In the 
advance calculations, your 10th house’s 
effects are compressed in Aries. This 
IS a.'jpected by Jupiter in the radical 
chart. Hence he will elevate you to a 
key p<i.siiion. You may get a class in 
your M.Sc.. if you study hard. Employ- 
mc ril in any mechanical or chemical 
defence industry may be suited to you. 
One can study astrology in any man¬ 
ner, but to possess an acumen in that, 
he must be trained by a proper pre¬ 
ceptor. 

Q: f am sfumineririp frotii the age 
of 12. Wlii/7 Wber- unll I be free from 
it? When will I marrit? How many 
children will I haiw? Will I pass the 
March examination H.S C. of Madhya 
Pradesh? What cricketer will I be? 
Ranji Trophy RaHway, or a Test 
player and if so when? Arc there cme- 
mies? If so when will I get rid of 
them?—J.M., Bombay. 


A: No chan or other particulars arc 
sent. The house of speech in your 
horoscope may have Soni in it. Hence 
the stammering. Try to have pepper- 
f. mint between your teeth and iaws. 

morning taHe 2 



By ‘VIRGOAN’ 


tcaspooms of honey with a little water. 
Try these for some days and I think 
you may improve. You will marry In 
1967 a good girl. You may have about 
4 children. You may pass your exami¬ 
nation if you write well, if not. next 
chance. You may turn to be a good 
cricket player. You may win over 
your enemies during 1966. 

Q: When will the subject marry': 
Will she get her partner from rela¬ 
tives or from outside? What will be 
the profession of her husband? When 
will the native get a job.—V.K 
Katur. 

A: The native may marry when 
Jupiter transits the sign oi Virgo. She 
may be married to a relation. Her 
husband may be in an occupation con¬ 
nected with electricity. The subject 
may get a job in January, failing 
which in March, 1966. As Kalasarpa 
Dosha is prevalent in the chart, the 
native is advised Durga worship. 

Q: Will there be change of place, 
or profession and when? What about 
ehildren? Financial aspects please'*— 
V.K., Karur. 

A: The subject may have a change 
of profession and place for good in 
1967. The aspect of progeny appears 
dull and even if there are children 
they may be few. The flnancial con¬ 
dition of the subject appears good. 

Q: Can I expect a good future in 
all aspects of life? When can / get my 
arrears of pay? Will there be a change 
in my cadre? Transfer? My bad and 
good periods? My daughter’s marri¬ 
age? —K.S., Ravandoor, 

A: I believe you may have a good 
future in all aspects of your life. You 
might have got your arrears of pay 
by thU time and also your cadre may 
get a change. Transfer to a different 
place is doubtful. As you have not 
marked the position of the moon in 
your chart the good and bad periods 
could not be traced. Your daughter 
may marry after January, 1966 and 
within the season. 

Q: Wilt I be happy with the p^e^ 
sent job? Will I get promotion? Will 
t get a better job? Will I be success¬ 
ful in marrying the girl I like? When? 
When will my health improve? Wilt 
I go abroad? Can i be rich? Which 
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wilt be the best period of my li/ef— 
S.V., Madras, 


11 appears you are not happy m 
your present job. You may get a bel¬ 
ter one during the latter part of 1966. 
You will marry a good girl. Kindly 
leave marnage affairs to your elders 
and co-operate with them. You may 
have better health after March. 1966. 
Foreign going is not indicated. You 
may be ordinarily rich. 1967 onward'^ 
voiir good period starts. 


9* Wi/l } pass in the pfxblic exa- 
rnmation this year? Will I become a 
doctor or what? What about my do¬ 
mestic affairs? What about my parents 
and coborns? When will / marry’— 
J.J., Alwaye. 


u-. ‘ years onjy 

you have begun to consult an a.stro- 
loger by-passing your elders! Sorry 
control this habit please. Study hai^d 
and you will come up in life. You 
may pass the examination. If you con 
centrate on your studies you may be¬ 
come a doctor or enter another digni¬ 
fied profession. Your family appears 
to be normal in its atmosphere. Short 
comings and pin pricks are quite na- 
tural. Overlook all such petty things, 
study hard and come forward. Do you 
want to marry at the age uf 15’ 


u,’ me know whether I 

will be pro7noted this year? Will I 
get married this year?—D*S., Banga- 


.... yvcic Durn in you say. 
Study hard and do well in the ensu¬ 
ing examination. You may be promo¬ 
ted this year. You will get a good edu¬ 
cation and job. You may get married 
also m your proper age. 


Q: There is a rumour about my pro¬ 
motion. Will it come off? When? My 
prospects in my present job? When 
will there be complete financial secu¬ 
rity? — G.N.,M., Baroda. 

A: You might have got your pro¬ 
motion in January itself if not ear¬ 
ner. Your prospects in your present 
job may be good. You may handle a 
key position in course of time. For 
complete flnancial security you may 
have to wait patiently for two more 


answer queries on horoscopes, etc., 
(through si*ORT 
focility is avail¬ 
able only to direct subscribers and 
SPORT & 
PASTIME who purchase their 
copies regularly through news 
Queries, 

they should send a certificate from 
the news agent to the effect that 

subscribers should quote their sub¬ 
scription number. Anonymous com* 
mu7Mcottons will not recetue atten¬ 
tion. 

Queries should be accompanied 
by horoscopes and the charts may 
be either tn Tamil or English or 
m Deuanagart script. Mere date of 
birth is not sufficient. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to ‘'Virgoan”, c/o The 
Editor. SPORT A PASTtME. 
Mount Rood, Madrasi 
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